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PREFACE 


WiTHi!^  fhe  hst  twentT-five  years  historical  criticism 
has  made  nowhere  greater  adrances  than  in  the  his- 
torr  of  Bome.    Aside  from  a  more  careful  and  critical  exam- 

m 

ination  of  the  ancient  authors,  many  other  departments  of 
Btndj  hearing  direetlT  or  indirectly  on  Roman  history  hare 
within  that  period  heen  hegon  and  pnrsaed  with  the  most 
gratifying  resalt&  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study 
of  compuatiTe  {diilology  and  that  of  the  Italian  dialects.^ 
The  inscriptions^  for  the  time  of  the  republic  and  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  those  in  the  prorinces  and  in  the  city  of 
Bome  itselfy  hare  been  collected  and  edited^  and  they  hare 
serred  in  Teiy  many  cases  to  correct  or  supplement  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  The  excaTations'  that  hare 
been  made  at  Bome  and  Pompeji  *  hare  settled  many  disputed 
questi<ms  of  topography  and  brou^t  to  light  inscriptions' 
that  hare  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  private  life  of  the  Romans.  In  fact,  within  twenty- 
fire  years  the  whole  subject  of  Boman  history  has  been 
leriewed  in  the  light  of  these  accessory  means  of  informa- 
ti(Hi,  and  Tcry  important  contributions  hare  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  regal  period  and  the  early  republic,*  of  the 
internal  history  in  the  time  of  the  republic.^  of  the  organ* 
ixation  of  the  senate  and  the  popular  assemblies.'  of  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  states 


Lower  Itti^.  edhcd  by  Hammetn  in  1350 :  the  SahriHian  sad  Oxaiu  bj 
Hiuclike  m  ttBC  sad  the  BCntscui  and  Oscso.  by  Corstea  in  IST-L 
*  Hted  hf  BteUL  Momm^cc  H>>tmD.  and  ocher«,  1<63-T4. 

by  OnbML  but  soon  di:<eoannBed ;  rvsained  bf  the  Italian  goi eminent, 
ipcrrianB  of  F&ecro  Itosa.  in  I9n.  *  Orerbeck. 

'  Uaed  bj  Br  Heazen  and  Jordan,  the  Mist  part  oi  the  £r«t  rolame  of  whoise  work 
topograpby  appeared  in  1S7S.  * 

%  Scfcweafei.  Clarao.  Bnbino,  Feter.  and  Dme. 
•en.  and  Lan^  *  Xomm^ciL,  Lacige.  acd  Robmoi 
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were  governed,^  of  the  influence  of  oriental  conquests  and  of 
Hellenism  on  the  Boman  character,^  of  Grecian  philosophy  and 
the  Roman  religion,^  of  the  provincial  system  *  and  the  mili- 
tary organization,'^  of  the  history  of  the  empire,^  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  philosophy,^  the  influx  of  oriental  forms  of  wor- 
ship, the  revival  of  Paganism  and  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
In  short,  all  who  have  busied  themselves  with  the  subject  are 
aware  how  valuable  and  interesting  the  contributions  to  Ro- 
man history  have  been,  and  how  few  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  our  school-books  on  that  subject.  The  aim  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  treat  Roman  history  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  investigations,  and  to  present  the  results  so  far  as 
they  have  been  unanimously  accepted  by  scholars  in  a  form 
suitable  for  school  instruction. 

The  various  subjects  have  been  worked  up  after  a  careful 
and  critical  study  of  the  original  as  well  as  the  latest  and  best 
modern  authorities.  Besides  a  general  obligation  to  many 
works  on  Roman  history  and  antiquities,  I  am  especially  in- 
debted to  the  published  works  and  the  private  instruction  of 
Professors  Ludwig  Lange  and  Georg  Voigt,  of  the  University 
of  Leipsic. 

Statements  have  often  been  substantiated  by  notes  and 
references  to  ancient  and  modern  authorities,  but  the  object 
in  these  cases  was  more  to  suggest  the  means  for  additional 
reading  and  investigation  than  to  introduce  scientific  informa- 
tion. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  on  the  theory  that  history  is 
something  more  than  mere  biography  and  the  records  of  bat- 
tles ;  that  it  ought  to  set  forth  the  connection  of  events,  show- 
ing how  each  was  the  product  of  what  preceded  and  the  cause 
of  what  followed;  that  it  deals  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
people ;  that  its  aim  is,  as  it  were,  "  to  penetrate  into  the 
workshop  of  the  national  mind  and  watch  the  operations 


*  Mommsen  and  Marqnardt.  *  Mommeen  and  nine. 

*  Preller.  *  Zampt,  Mommsen,  Madvlg,  and  others. 

*  Rflstow,  GOler,  Lange,  Marqnardt,  and  others. 

*  Walter,  Knhn:  Ba4or0,  and  Momms^n^s  edition  of  the  Monnmentnm  Ancyranum, 
im,  '  Friediander. 
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going  on  there."  Hence  an  nnosnal  amount  of  space  for  a 
book  of  this  kind  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  inter- 
nal government,  the  inner  life,  the  religion,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  influence  of  foreign  conquests  and  foreign  religions, 
the  provincial  system,  the  military  organization,  military 
roads,  etc.  The  space  for  this  extra  matter  has  been  gained 
without  enlarging  the  book  so  as  to  make  it  unserviceable  for 
school  use,  by  omitting  details  of  battles  and  sieges  and  briefly 
indicating  the  results — a  plan  that  was  made  possible  without 
detracting  from  the  value  of  the  book,  by  the  use  of  engrav- 
ings, plans  and  maps. 

The  summaries  have  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  although  they  have  added  somewhat  to  the  size  of  the  book, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  seniceable.  If  we  leave  the 
summaries,  the  space  occupied  by  maps,  engravings  and  notes, 
the  chapter  on  military  organization,  which  will  be  mainly  for 
reference,  except  for  advanced  classes,  and  the  chapter  on  man- 
ners and  customs,  out  of  consideration,  the  narrative  is  brought 
within  the  moderate  compass  of  three  hundred  pages. 

Many  interesting  topographical  details  of  the  ancient  city 
have  been  introduced,  illustrated  by  maps,  modified  to  cor- 
respond with  what  we  have  learned  from  the  excavations. 

The  whole  book  is  amply  illustrated  with  maps  (mostly  from 
Spruner^s  and  Kiepert's  Atlases),  plans  and  numerous  engrav- 
ings selected  from  Becker,  Guhl  and  Konei;  and  others. 

The  table  of  contents  gives  a  complete  analysis  of  the  whole 
work.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  suggests  topics  as  well  as  ques- 
tions for  examination  and  review,  and  affords  a  full  chrono- 
logical index  of  the  whole  volume. 

R  F.  L. 

Bbookltv,  N.  Y.,  March,  1879. 
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IlTTRODUOTION. 


I.  The  Geography  of  Italy. 

1.  Italy  in  Early  Times. —The  history  of  Rome,  like  that 
of  her  great  rival,  Carthage,  is  the  history  of  a  single  city. 
This  city  was  at  first  small  and  insignificant,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  it  extended  its  dominion  not  only  over  Italy,  but  over 
the  chief  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  Rome  remained  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  refused  to  extend  her  constitution  to  the  conquered  peoples 
until  a  terrible  war  ^  compelled  her  to  grant  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Henceforth  Italy,  like  Rome, 
was  under  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  Roman  magistrates, 
and  the  citizens,  on  going  to  Rome,  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
popular  assemblies  and  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
state.  It  will  be  well,  then,  before  beginning  the  history  of  the 
city  itself,  briefly  to  describe  Italy  and  the  several  districts  into 
which  it  was  divided. 

2.  The  Divisions  of  Italy. — Italy,  the  central  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Tuscan  seas.  The  country 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Italy. 

3.  Northern  Italy. — Northern  Italy  is  watered  by  the  Po 
(Padus)  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  embraces  the  coun- 
try between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The  names  of  the 
districts  into  which  Northern  Italy  was  in  ancient  times  di- 
vided may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be  enumerated,  although 
all  of  this  great  plain,  which  we  now  call  Lombardy,  was  not 
regarded,  at  the  time  Rome  was  founded,^  as  a  part  of  Italy.^ 
The  names  of  these  countries  were  : 

»  See  p.  285.  »  B.  C.  753. 

*  The  word  Italia  embraced  at  first  only  tbe  soalhem  part  of  the  i)eninsala  (see  col-> 
ored  map  No.  1),  bnt  after  the  conquest  of  Southern  Italy  oy  the  Homans  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  rivers  Amus  and  ^sis  (see  p.  idS).  It  was 
not  until  a  later  time  (see  p.  267)  that  the  basin  of  the  Po  became  incorporated  with  Italy. 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ITALY. 


1.  Liguria,  which  was  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Northern  Italy.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nicasa  {Nice),  Asta 
{Asti)y  Genua  (Genoa),  and  Dertona  {Tortona). 

2.  Gallia  Cisalpina,^  which  was  divided  by  the  river  Padus 
(Po)  into  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Transpadana,  and  contained  in 
Roman  times  many  flourishing  cities,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Auffusta  Taurinorum  {Turin),  Augusta  Prastoria 
{Aosta),  Mediolanum  {Milan),  Brixia  {Brescia),  Cremona,  and 
Verona.^  On  the  south  side  of  the  Padus  were  Placentia,  Par- 
ma, Mufcina  {Modena),  Bononia  {Bologna),  and  Eavenna.* 

3.  Venetia,  which  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  North- 
em  Italy.  Its  chief  cities  were  Patavium  {Padiia),  Altinum 
{Altino),  and  Aquileja. 

4.  Central  Italy. — Central  Italy  extended  *  as  Tar  south  as 
a  line  drawn  from  the  river  Silarus  (Sole)  to  a  point  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Frento  {Fortore),  and  embraced  the 
following  countries  : 

1.  Etruria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  east  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
south  by  the  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Latium,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  important  rivers  were 
the  Amus  {Arno),  the  Umbro,  and  the  Clanis,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Etruscan  state  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of 
twelve  great  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Tarquinii, 
Perusia  {Perugia),  Clusium  (Chmsi),  Volaterrae,  Cortona, 
Arretium,  Caere  near  Mt.  Soracte,  and  Veji  on  the  river 
Cremera,  about  twelve  miles  from  Home. 

2.  Latium  embraced  at  first  only  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  Alban  hills,  the  river  Numicus,  and  the  Tiber, '^  but 
it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  south  and  west,  until,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  JEquians,  the  Hemicans,  the  Volscians,  and  the 
Auruncans,  it  comprised  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Liris.*  The  Latins  ^  were  united  in  a  league  of  thirty  cities,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Alba  Longa.  The  chief  towns  were 
Rome,  Alba,  Tibur  {Tivoli),  Gabii,  Tusculum,  PrsBneste,  and 
Corioli. 

*  It  is  called  Cisalpina  becaaee  on  this  (the  Italian)  side  of  the  Alps,  in  distinction 
from  Transalpine  Gaol  {France);  Gallia  Cispadana,  i.  «.,  Gaal  on  this  (the  Boman)  side 
oi  the  Po. 

*  Interesting  on  account  of  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

*  These  towns  were  mostly  Boman  colonies.  While  the  counJ;ry  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  QawU  it  was  almost  wholly  without  cities. 

*  See  colored  map  No.  1. 

*  Latium  Vetvs,  or  ancient  Latium.    See  map,  p.  4. 

*  Latium  acUectum,  or  Latium  after  the  territory  of  these  tribes  was  added  to  it. 
■  ItOHni  msci,   For  ^  Ust  of  tM  thirty  Latin  cities  see  map,  p.  9i. 
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Introduction. 


I.  The  Geography  of  Italy. 

1.  Italy  in  Early  Times.— The  history  of  Rome,  like  that 
of  her  great  rival,  Carthage,  is  the  history  of  a  single  city. 
This  city  was  at  first  small  and  insignificant,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  it  extended  its  dominion  not  only  over  Italy,  but  over 
the  chief  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  Rome  remained  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  refused  to  extend  her  constitution  to  the  conquered  peoples 
until  a  terrible  war  *  compelled  her  to  grant  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Henceforth  Italy,  like  Rome, 
was  under  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  Roman  magistrates, 
and  the  citizens,  on  going  to  Rome,  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
popular  assemblies  and  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
state.  It  will  be  well,  then,  before  beginning  the  history  of  the 
city  itself,  briefly  to  describe  Italy  and  the  several  districts  into 
which  it  was  divided. 

2.  The  Divisions  of  Italy. — Italy,  the  central  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Tuscan  seas.  The  country 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Italy. 

3.  Northern  Italy. — Northern  Italy  is  watered  by  the  Po 
(Fadus)  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  embraces  the  coun- 
try between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The  names  of  the 
districts  into  which  Northern  Italy  was  in  ancient  times  di- 
vided may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be  enumerated,  although 
all  of  this  great  plain,  which  we  now  call  Lombardy,  was  not 
regarded,  at  the  time  Rome  was  founded,^  as  a  part  of  Italy.^ 
The  names  of  these  countries  were  : 

'  See  p.  285.  «  B.  C.  753. 

•  The  word  Italia  embraced  at  first  only  tbe  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  (see  col- 
ored map  No.  1).  bnt  after  the  conquest  of  Sonthem  Italy  oy  the  Romans  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  whole  peninsala  south  of  the  rivers  Amus  and  ^sis  (see  p.  lOS).  It  was 
not  until  a  later  time  (see  p.  267)  that  the  basin  of  the  Po  became  incorporated  with  Italy. 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ITALY. 


1.  Liguria,  which  was  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Northern  Italy.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nicaea  (Nice),  Asta 
{Asfi)y  Genua  (^Genoa),  and  Dertona  {Tortona). 

2.  Gallia  Cisalpina,^  which  was  divided  by  the  river  Padus 
(Po)  into  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Transpadana,  and  contained  in 
Koman  times  many  flourishing  cities,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Augusta  Taurinorum  {Turin),  Augusta  Praetoria 
(Aosta)y  Medioianum  (Milan),  Brixia  (Brescia),  Cremona,  and 
Verona.2  On  the  south  side  of  the  Padus  were  Placentia,  Par- 
ma, Mufcina  {Modena),  Bononia  (Bologna),  and  Bavenna.* 

3.  Venetia,  which  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  North- 
em  Italy.  Its  chief  cities  were  Patavium  (Padua),  Altinum 
(AUino),  and  Aquileja. 

4.  Central  Italy. — Central  Italy  extended*  as  far  south  as 
a  line  drawn  from  the  river  Silarus  (Sele)  to  a  point  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Frento  (Fortore),  and  embraced  the 
following  countries  : 

1.  Etruria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  east  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
south  by  the  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Latium,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  important  rivers  were 
the  Amus  (Arno),  the  Umbro,  and  the  Clanis,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Etruscan  state  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of 
twelve  great  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Tarquinii, 
Perusia  (Perugia),  Clusium  (Chiusi),  Volaterrae,  Cortona, 
Arretium,  Caere  near  Mt.  Soracte,  and  Veji  on  the  river 
Cremera,  about  twelve  miles  from  Eome. 

2.  Latium  embraced  at  first  only  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  Alban  hills,  the  river  Numicus,  and  the  Tiber, ^^  but 
it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  south  and  west,  until,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  JEquians,  the  Hemicans,  the  Volscians,  and  the 
Auruncans,  it  comprised  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Liris.*  The  Latins  ^  were  united  in  a  league  of  thirty  cities,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Alba  Longa.  The  chief  towns  were 
Rome,  Alba,  Tibur  (Tivoli),  Gabii,  Tusculum,  Prseneste,  and 
Corioli. 

•  It  is  called  Gisalpina  because  on  this  (the  Italian)  side  of  the  Alps,  in  distinction 
from  Transalpine  Gaul  {France)\  Gallia  Cispadana,  i.  «.,  Gaul  on  this  (the  Roman)  side 
oi  the  Po. 

'  Interesting  on  account  of  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

•  These  towns  were  mostly  Roman  colonies.  While  the  counJ;ry  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  GanlH  it  was  almost  wholly  without  cities. 

•  See  colored  map  No.  1. 

'  Latium  Vetus,  or  ancient  Latium.    See  map,  p.  4. 

•  Latium  adfectum,  or  Latium  after  the  territory  of  these  tribes  was  added  to  it. 

•  Mini  PnsQi,   yor  « lls^  of  tU«  thirty  Latin  cities  see  map,  p.  91 
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3.  Campania  extended  iilong  the  coast  from  the  river  Liris  on 
the  north  to  the  Silarus  on  the  south,  and  was  bonnded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  Samnium  and  Lucania.  The  soil  was  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,'  the  landscape  beautiful,  the  climate  mild, 
and  the  harbors  excellent.  The  numerous  thermal  springs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bajse*  (ffqja),  Puteoli'  (Pozzuoli),  and 
Neapolia  (Naples),  gave  it  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas. 
Capua,  the  capital,  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty.* 

4.  JJmbria  extended  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  river  Ru- 
bicon to  the  river  '^Esis,  and  was  separated  from  Etruria  by  the 


'  Horace  (Ep.  i, 
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ed  here  in  one  days ;  see  map,  p.  98. 

II  -KiB  within  the  bnrderR  of  Campania  that  Pompe]!  and  Herculaneam  were  eitn- 

.   Th«eetilietw«iebQiird  Ida.  D.  19  under  a  deiue  bed  of  aahM  and  cinders.   Bee 
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Tiber,  and  on  the  south  and  east  from  the  Sabines  by  the  river 
Nar.  This  fertile  district  had  been  in  early  times  conquered 
by  the  Gauls,  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  Romans  the 
Gfallic  territory.^  Among  the  numerous  cities  were  Ariminum 
{Rimini),  Sena  Gallica  {Sinigaglia),  Sarsina,  Sentinum,  and 
Namia  {N^arni), 

6.  Picenum  extended  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  rivci 
jEsis  to  the  Matrinus  (^La  Piomha),  which  separated  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Vestmi.  In  the  interior  the  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  extensive  forests,  while  the  slopes  along  the  sea  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  apples,  olives,  com,  and  wine.  The 
towns  were  Ancona,  Hatria,  Asculum,  and  Pirmum. 

6.  The  Sabini  inhabited  the  country  from  the  sources  of  the 
Nar  on  the  north,  to  the  Tiber  and  Anio  on  the  south.  They 
were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  in  Italy,  and  when  first 
known  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiternum,  whence  they 
spread  to  the  south  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  Marrucinians,  Paelignians,  Vestinians,  and  Prentanians,  all 

of  whom,  including  even  the  Sabines,  are  comprised  under  the 
general  name  of  Sabellians.  At  a  later  time^  the  Sabines 
proper,  under  the  name  of  Samnites,  spread  to  the  south,  and 
mixing  with  the  Oscans,  gave  themselves  also  the  name  of 
Sabellians,  a  name  under  which  modern  writers  have  compre- 
hended the  Sabines  and  all  the  various  races  descended  from 
them.8  The  Sabellians  then  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine 
Italians,  for  they  and  the  various  tribes  that  sprang  from  them 
spread  over  Italy  and  caused  their  language  and  customs  to 
prevail  over  the  others.  The  Sabines  were  a  hardy  and  indus- 
trious race,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Their  country, 
though  densely  populated,  had  but  few  cities,  among  which 
were  Amiternum,  Keate,  and  Nursia. 

7.  Samnium  was  properly  the  name  of  the  district  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Marsians,  Paelignians,  and  Prentanians, 
on  the  east  by  Apulia,  on  the  south  by  Lucania,  and  on  the 
west  bv  Campania  and  Latium.  The  capital  was  Bovianum. 
The  inhabitants  were  the  most  warlike  people  in  Italy,  and,  as 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Sabellian  races,  carried  on  a 
long  war  with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of  Italy. 

5.  Southern  Italy.— Southern  Italy  included  Lucania  and 
Bruttium  on  the  west,  and  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  east. 
1.  Lucania^  extended  from  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Apu- 

*  Ager  CktlUcus.  "  Since  b.  c.  450.  "  See  colored  map  No,  1, 

«  This  country  was  caUed  by  tlje  Qreeks  OcQOtria, 
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lia  on  the  north  to  the  river  Laus  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  from  Apulia  to  Thurii.  The  chief  Greek 
cities  were  Posidonia,^  Thurii,  and  Heraclea. 

2.  The  Land  of  the  Bruttii^  was  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Italy,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lucania,  and  on  the 
other  sides  by  the  sea.  The  important  cities  were  Petelia  ( Stron- 
goU) 9  Croton  {Crotona),  Locri,  Ehegium  {Reggio)y  Medma. 

3.  Apulia  included  the  whole  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
Italy,  or  the  three  districts  inhabited  by  the  Dauni,  Peucetii, 
and  Messapii.  The  Romans,  however,  generally  confined  the 
name  to  the  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frentani, 
on  the  west  and  east  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  north 
of  Tarentum  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  important  towns  were 
Luceria,  Arpi,  Asculum,  Venusia,  Cahusium,  and  CannaB. 

4.  Calabria  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Messapia,  lapygia,  or 
Salentina,  and  was  sometimes  reckoned  a  part  of  ApuHa  ;  but 
the  Romans  confined  the  name  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Apulia,  or  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^heel ''  of  Italy.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  name  was  applied  also  to  the  land  of  the 
Bruttii.  The  towns  were  Brundisium  {Brindisi),  Hydrun- 
tum  (Otranto),  and  Tarentum  {Taranto).  At  a  very  early 
time  the  Greeks  founded  in  Southern  Italy  numerous  cities, 
which  became  so  powerful  and  wealthy  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  called  Magna  Graecia,  or  Or  eat  Gireece,  Tarentum  soon 
became  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of  these  cities,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  and  inland  trade  that  brought 
to  it  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  situation  was  so  delight- 
ful and  the  soil  so  fertile  that  even  after  the  decline  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,^  Horace ' 
called  it  "the  most  smiling  comer  of  the  world,  where  the 
spring  was  long,  and  Jupiter  vouchsafed  mild  winters."^ 

6.  The  Mountain  System. — The  mountains  of  Italy  con- 
sist of  two  chains,  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The  Alps,  which 
separate  Italy  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  the  natural  bar- 
riers against  the  barbarous  nations  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
Apennines,  extending  from  their  junction  with  the  maritime 
Alps  {JJol  di  Tenda)  in  a  southeasterly  and  southerly  direction, 
traverse  the  peninsula  its  entire  length.  Central  and  Southern 
Italy  are  thus  divided  into  two  parts.    In  the  eastern  part  the 

*  The  city  of  Neptune  ;  in  b.  c.  273  the  Bomans  founded  the  colony  of  Paeptum  here. 

'  The  name  Bruttium  has  been  given  to  this  country  by  modem  geographers,    ThQ 
IU)ma  15  callM  it  BnUttita  Ager  or  BruUiorum  47«r, 

•  9w  p.  149,  ^         *  CWTO.  II.  Q. 
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untains  approach  nearer  the  shore,  and  lateral  ranges  branch 
with  considerable  regularity.  Therefore,  the  rivers,  as  the 
mus  {Aferno),  Frento  {Fortore),  and  Aufidus  {Ofanto), 
suing  nearly  parallel  courses  at  riffht  an^es  to  the  main 
ain,  are  swift,  small,  and  unimporBmt.  The  valleys  are 
all,  and  separated  as  they  are,  sometimes  by  naiTow  ridges 
moderate  elevation,  sometimes  by  rugged  ranges  of  consid- 
ble  height,  must  have  tended  to  isolate  the  inhabitants, 
ite  different  is  the  case  in  the  western  part.  Here  between  the 
and  the  mountains  is  an  extensive  tract  of  countrv  consist- 
of  large  valleys  and  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Arno  and 
r,  the  two  principal  rivers  of  Central  Italy.  Both  taking 
eir  rise  in  the  highlands  of  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Apen- 
nes  reach  their  greatest  height,  the  one,  winding  westerly  and 
hen  northerly,  turns  to  the  west  and  empties  into  the  Tyrrhe- 
ian  Sea;  the  other,  breaking  through  the  mountain  chain  at 
Perugia  (Perumi),  pursues  its  course  in  a  southerly  direction, 
but  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Nar,  turns  in  a  westerly 
direction  and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  two  mouths 
forming  an  island  sacred  to  Venus  and  still  called  Isola  Sacra. 

7.  The  Campagna. — Here,  on  the  western  side,  were  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  valleys  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  the  present  Campagna  and  the  Campania  of  the 
ancients.  The  Campagna  extends  along  the  coast  for  about 
ninety  miles,  from  a  line  drawn  from  Mt.  Soract^e  (Monte  8, 
Oreste)  to  Ostia  on  the  north  and  to  Tarracina  in  the  south. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Campagna  is  watered  by  the  Tiber, 
on  whose  left  bank  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth  is  sit- 
uated the  city  of  Rome.  The  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
tower  of  the  Capitol  is  unsurpassed.  To  the  northwest  across 
the  Tiber  lies  Mt.  Janiculus,  and  in  the  distance  flows  the  Aro, 
shut  in  by  the  Etruscan  hills.  To  the  north  rises,  like  a  blue 
island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  summit  of  Soracte,  rendered 
famous  by  the  poet  Horace,  while  to  the  eastward,  just  where 
the  Anio  breaks  through  the  mountains,  is  Tivoli  (Tibur),  the 
home  of  the  poet,  and  in  the  background  lie  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines. Here  was  the  home  of  the  Latin  race,  with  their  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  their  "Long  White  City," 
Alba  Longa,  skirting  its  side.  Far  to  the  southward,  over  the 
line  of  the  Appian  Way  ^  and  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  ^  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  extends  the  bare,  desolate  plain,  with  no 

*■■■■■■——""■  ■ 1 — .J—- — —        ■  ■  ■         -  —  ■  ■-  -  -  ■  ^  ■  - .  .—  — ■■ — 

'  S«ep.  lis;.  '  See  pp.  113  Aud  118. 
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trees,  no  human  habitation,  until  it  sinks  into  the  sea.  In 
ancient  times  the  country  was  exceedingly  rich  and  densely 
populated,  and  even  the  romptine  marshes  (^Pomptinus  Ager) 
were  celebrated  for  their  fertility,  and  contained  twenty-three 
flourishing  cities. 

8.  The  River  System. — ^The  rivers  of  Italy  all  take  their 
rise  in  the  Apennines,  and  all  wash  down  from  the  mountains 
a  slime  that  raises  their  beds  and  would  spread  them  over  the 
adjacent  plains  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  dikes.^  Most  of 
the  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tiber  and  Arnus,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  east,  having  no  great  length  of  course,  are  swol- 
len and  violent  in  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer  are  nearly 
dry.  The  Tiber  retains  at  aU  seasons  a  considerable  body  of 
water,  and  is  navigable  for  large  ships  up  to  Rome,  where  it 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  deep. 

9.  The  Islands. — The  islands  about  Italy  are  numerous 
and  important.  Sicily  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  therefore 
often  called  Trinacria;  it  has  no  large  rivers  or  lakes,  but  its 
mountain  system  traverses  the  island  from  east  to  west,  the 
highest  peak  of  which  is  ^tna  (10,874  ft.).  There  were  many 
Carthaginian  and  Greek  settlements,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Messana,  Syracuse,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Egesta,  JPanormus, 
besides  Enna,  a  native  town.  Sardinia  was  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  from  north  to  south  by  mountains,  and  had 
but  few  rivers  or  towns.  The  capital  was  Caralis  {Gagliari). 
The  climate  was  unhealthy,  but  still  the  country  was  noted  for 
its  abundant  harvest  of  wheat  and  its  rich  silver  mines.  Cor- 
sica (Greek  tj  Kvpvog)  is  much  more  mountainous  than  Sar- 
dinia. The  mountain  districts  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  and  were  covered  almost  throughout 
the  whole  extent  with  dense  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  The  two 
Roman  colonies  were  Aleria  and  Mariana.  Of  the  smaller 
islands  may  be  mentioned  Ilva  (Elba),  Igilium  {Giglio),  Ca- 
preaB  [Capri),  Lipara  (Lepari),  and  the  ^gatian  Islands. 

10.  The  Position  of  Italy. — The  position  of  Italy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  whose  borders  most  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity  lived,  was  peculiarly  favorable.     Italy  possessed  a 


*  The  Bomans  gave  CTeat  attention  to  aqueducts  (see  p.  112),  construction  of  dikes, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation.  "It  was  next  proposed,"  says  Tacitus,  "  whether 
it  was  not  expedient,  in  order  to  restrain  the  overflowing  of  -the  Tiber,  to  give  a  new 
course  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  by  which  it  was  fed.  Upon  this  question  the  deputies 
from  the  several  cities  were  heard.  The  Florentines  besought  that  the  bed  of  the 
Clanis  might  not  be  turned  into  the  Arnus,  for  that  would  prove  their  ruin." 
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fertile  soil  and  a  delightful  climate,  tempered  by  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea,  and  its  rich  alluvial  plains  on  the  west  were  well 
suited  to  agriculture,  while  the  grassy  mountain-slopes  and 
highlands  of  the  east  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle.  The  long  extent  of  sea-coast  gave  it  a  favorable 
position  for  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  peoples  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Still  it  was  not,  like  Greece,  broken  up  by  bays 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  nor  had  it  so  many  islands  around  about 
it,  which  made  the  Greeks  a  seafaring  people. 


II.  The  Early  Inhabitants. 

1.  The  Races  in  Italy. — Central  and  Southern  Italy  were 
inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends by  three  races.  These  were  the  lapygians,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Etruscans. 

2.  The  lapygians. — The  lapygians  were  found  in  that 
part  of  Southern  Italy  which  the  Greeks  called  Messapia  and 
which  the  Romans  called  Calabria.  Their  language  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Messapian  inscriptions,'  and  has  been  found  to 
be  more  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  other  languages 
of  Italy.  .  This  suggests  the  probability  that  they  emigrated 
from  Greece  to  Italy  rather  than  that  they  were  the  first  of  the 
various  races  to  enter  Italy  from  the  north,  and  were  after- 
wards pressed  to  the  south  by  other  tribes  that  entered  later. 

3.  The  Italians  Proper. — The  Italians  ^  entered  Italy 
later  than  the  lapygians,  and  occupied  in  historical  times  nearly 
the  whole  of  Central  Italy.  They  were  of  the  same  common 
stock  as  the  Hellenes,  both  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  ^ 
family.    They  both  wandered  westward  from  the  highlands  in 

*  The  inscriptions  were  discovered  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  and  have  been  edited  by 
Mommsen. 

» The  term  Italian  or  "Italic  "  is  used  to  designate  the  races  that  chiefly  peopled  the 
Italy  of  the  Romans. 

'  Philologists  have  designated  the  table-land  where  the  Indus,  Oxus,  and  Jaxartes 
rivers  take  thefr  rise — the  Bactrian  plateau— as  the  place  whence  the  different  races 
were  dispersed.  The  first  which  left  the  common  centre  settled  in  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia.  This  race  has  been  called  Turanian.  The  next  settled  in  the  country 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond  the  Tigris  ;  to  this  race  the  name  Semitic 
has  been  given.  The  last  race  that  left  the  common  centre  emigrated  to  the  south, 
crossed  the  Hindo  Koosh  mountains,  and  entered  India,  subjugating  the  earlier  Tura- 
nian tribes,  and  advancing  west  over  most  of  Europe,  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes.  This  race  has  been  called  Indo-Euro- 
peaUt  because  different  branches  of  it  settled  in  India  and  Europe,  or  Indo-Germanic. 
because  the  Germans  have  been  the  foremost  to  investigate  its  aflinities.  The  name 
Aryan  Is  now,  particularly  by  German  philologists,  applied  to  one  class  of  the  great 
Indo-European  stock.  The  following  diagram  snows  the  order  (according  to  Schleicher) 
in  which  the  Indo-European  race  branched : 
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the  western  part  of  Central  Asia,  the  Hellenes  passing  from  Asia 
Minor  ^  to  Greece,  while  the  Italians,  pushing  further  west, 
crossed  the  Apennines  into  Italy.  The  Italian  race  was  divided 
into  two  chief  branches, the  Latm  and  the  Umhro-Sabellian,  The 
Latins  occupied  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula 
west  of  the  Apennines,  ^.  e.,  Latium,  Campania,  Lucania,  and 
Bruttium.  The  Latins  came  in  contact  first  with  the  Greeks 
in  Campania,  and  received  from  them  the  name  of  Opid  (Osci)y 
a  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  those  Samnites  who  after- 
wards overran  Campania.  The  Siculi  (early  pressed  to  the 
south,  and  finally  crossing  to  the  island  of  Sicily),  as  well  as 
the  Ausones^  sprang  from  the  Latin  race.  These  races  came 
in  contact  at  an  early  time  with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  either  completely  yielded  to  their  superior  civiliza- 
tion or  were  so  far  weakened  that  they  could  offer  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Samnites. 

4.  Umbro-Sabellians. — The  Umbrians  entered  Italy  later 
than  the  Latins,  and  settled  at  first  m  Etruria.  They  were  after- 
wards pressed  to  the  east  by  later  incomers,  whence  they  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  under  the 
name  of  Sabini,  Sam^iites,  and  Picentes,  or  SabelUans,  a  general 
appellation  for  the  Sahines  and  all  the  races  or  tribes  Ihat  have 
derived  their  origin  from  them.  These  Sabellian  tribes  de- 
scended from  the  mountains  like  streams  that  flood  and  fertilize 


Indo-Ewopean 
Parent  Speech 


These  movements  took  place  before  the  dawn  of  history.  The  earliest  literary  remains 
are  found  in  the  Indo-Persian  or  Aryan  branch,  not  far  from  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Italic  branch  had  a  more  intiinate  relation 
with  the  Hellenic  than  any  other,  because  their  ancestors  lived  long  together,  in  what  is 
called  the  Grseco-Italic  time;  but  later  researches  have  proved  that  the  Italic  and  Celtic 
branches  were  the  last  to  begin  an  independent  history. 

>  Or  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  '  Sw  colored  map  No.  1. 
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the  TaDers.  Tbe  Lanns.  viio  senled  Dear  tbe  *nber.  beiODged 
to  the  <4dst  of  these  snooe^Te  mi^niions.  Then  cune  the 
SahbiesL  the  JKquiaBS.  the  Hcmiciiis.  the  Volscuns,  who 
pffeaeed  hjod  on  the  Latins,  hemming  them  in  <m  the  esiet  and 
wath.  so  that  thev  vere  eonfined  to  the  small  distzict  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines  on  tiie  matih  aiid 
east,  and  br  the  Alban  hnig  on  the  fonth.  This  plam,  the 
home  of  tbte  Latin  race,  v^is  a  distiict^  <^  aht>at  7W  d^nare 
miks,  and  v^as  watered,  by  the  Tiber  and  the  AnioL 

&  TbeBtraacans.— TheEtrcscins'enteKdErraiiafrc^n 
the  north  and  either  piresaed  the  Umbrians  vh  •  veie  alrtadT 
in  posession  of  the  conntzr.  and  to  vhose  fnnber  migr^nun 
southvard  the  Latins  of  T'^nin  set  a  limit,  tv  the  eas;  or 
sabdned  than.  It  vas  this  cKm-^iiered  pectple  pr'>baik4T  th?t  was 
called  Tosei,  and  to  them  the  Basenn^  owed  their  gre^i  ad- 
Tanee  in  ciiilizadon.  The  Basensje  assumed  the  name  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  enslaved  and  ab^rtie-L  aod  the  whole 
were  known  as  Tnsci  or  EtroscL  They  were  a  f»:«werfiil  pieopJe, 
extending  from  the  Alps  orer  the  western  part  o(  likij  as  far 
socth  as  the  Tiber.  They  were  liriTen  fnjm  the  p^ns  of  the 
Po  br  the  Gaols,  and  were  ^nallr  SuM:ie«i  bv  the  B^«mansw 
At  an  early  period  they  carried  on  naTiganon.  trade,  and 
manafactmnes.  which  calfoi  eitie?  iato  existence  in  Etmria  ear- 
lier than  elsewhere  in  IiaZy.  These  eiiies  were  uniityi  in  a 
league  consisdng  of  twelve  o-jminTiiiirles.  which  rE<v.giiixed  a 
metropolis  espe<SaIly  for  purpctses  •>!  wr.rsbip :  yet  these  c?>n- 
fe  derations.  stiH  m<*re  than  the  Italian  leag^jes.  were  deficient 
in  a  firm  and  powerfal  central  aathoriiy. 

€L  Their  Gmlisatioo. — ^Tbe  Errnsicaiis  we;>e  especially 
noted  for  their  maritime  ascendency,  aiid  rhey  stict-eeded  in 
founding  towns  on  the  Ladn  and  Companiiin  c^:«&sis.  Their 
religion  was  a  gloomy  and  nriE$»>me  niysdcism.  -ielishting  in 
wild  and  htHTible  rites.  The  Emscans  borpowe-i  tlieir  aits 
from  the  Greeks,  arid  the  remains  which  exist  iparrlciilArly  at 
Pemgial  of  temples,  roads,  dikes,  as  weD  as  the  castings  in 
bronae*  {Tmscai%a  ^iViwi.  figures  in  terraH»rra-*  golden  chains 
and  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  that  have  bteen  found  in 
the  tcMnbs,  all  attest  that  the  Etmscans  prodnced  massive  and 


najied  bxtbe  G^Bcfe 


■»^>T 


*  b  lie  n9W»  GrtSJriMSt-j  i^  ib* 


azid  MZ  OorDeu> 
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rich  workmanship ;  yet  their  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Latins  and  Sabellians  in  appropriateness  and  utility,  no  less 
than  in  spirit  and  beauty.  The  influence  of  Etruria  on  Latium, 
and  particulariy  on  Eome,  has  been  very  much  over-estimated ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  too  little  weight  has  been  laid  upon  the 
immediate  contact  with  Kome  of  the  original  (Umbrians)  Tus- 
cans, produced  by  their  being  pressed  to  the  borders  of  Latium 
by  the  Rasennaa.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  (Rasennae)  is 
etill  a  matter  of  controversy*  but  they  are  by  many  of  the  best 
authorities  assigned  to  the  Indo-European  family. 

7.  The  Unity  of  the  Races  in  Italy. — ^From  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  different  races  that  inhabited  Italy,  we  learn  that, 
in  spite  of  many  diversities,  they  all  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  great  family  whose  home  was  in  the  western  part  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  We  are  unable  to  fix  definitely  the  time  when  they 
left  their  home  or  when  they  entered  Italy.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  took  many  years  for  them  to  wander  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  and  that  their  arrival  in  ^  Italy  was  very  gradual 
and  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

RACES  IN  ITALY. 
Indo-Eubofean 


Iaftgian  Gbbbk  Italian  Celtic  Etbubcan 


LATIN  Umbbo-Sabelliah 


81CULI  AnsoNES 


UlCBBIAKS  PlCBNTES  SaBELLIAN 


Sabines 


Sahnites 

(OSCAN) 
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*  It  may  be  assigned  to  about  b.o.  3000. 


History  of  Eome. 


ohaftb3r  i. 

The  Foundation  of  Home. 


1.  The  Primitive  Civilization  of  the  Latins. — With  this 
brief  introductory  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
different  races  that  inhabited  it,  we  no.w  turn  to  the  Latins  as 
historically  the  most  important,  and  as  the  race  with  which  our 
history  has  particularly  to  do.  The  degree  of  civilization  and 
the  social  condition  that  the  Latins  had  attained  on  their  en- 
trance into  Italy  are  questions  of  much  importance,  because,  in 
the  absence  of  all  written  records,^  the  answer  gives  us  a  starting 
point  for  our  history.  This  information,  combined  with  what 
we  know  of  their  social  and  political  condition  at  a  later  time, 
enables  us  to  derive  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  how  their  insti- 
tutions were  formed.  A  careful  study  of  the  words  of  their 
language  has  given  the  starting  point  for  these  researches.* 
Pursuing  this  investigation,  we  learn  that  the  Latins  be- 
fore they  entered  Italy,  had  learned  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, how  to  manage  the  plow,  sow  the  seed,  cultivate  the 
vine,  and  press  out  the  oil  from  the  olive.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  arose  the  necessity,  for  a  time  at  least,  for 
a  fixed  habitation  and  the  domestic  hearth.  Hence  the  basis 
of  the  family  was  formed  and  the  elements  of  religion  devel- 
oped. That  the  habitation  was  not  permanently  fixed  was 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  later  migrations  and  the  contests  with 

*  The  whole  history  from  the  founding  of  Rome  in  b.  o.  758  down  to  b.  o.  880,  when 
all  the  written  records  were  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  is  not  derived  from  contemporary  wit- 
nesses, but  was  composed  at  a  later  date.  Some  of  the  Roman  historians,  therefore, 
began  their  narrative  at  b.c.  890,  instead  of  at  the  foundation  of  the  city.  What  little 
we  do  know  of  the  early  history  is  mainly  derived  from  inference. 

« If  these  words  are  essentially  the  same  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  before  their  Reparation  in  what  is  called  the  Grreco-Italian 
time,  were  acquainted  with  the  objects  that  these  words  represent;  e.  g.,  Gr.  86ijlo<!  and 
Lat.  domos^  house  ;  aporpov^  aratrum,  plow ;  xopro^,  hortus^  garden ;  avpo?,  ager^  a  Jieldy 
etc. ;  hence,  the  hQVse,  the  plow,  etc.,  were  nearly  the  same  among  both  peoples. 
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other  tribes.     Hence  the  knowledge  of  war,  and  the  use  of  the 
spear,  the  bow,  and  the  war  chariot. 

2.  The  Latins  in  Italy.— The  basis  of  the  social  constitu- 
tion of  the  Latins  was  the  households,  which  either  by  ties  of 
blood  or  nearness  of  locality  were  united  to  fomi  clans,  the 
dwellings  forming  the  clan-yillages.^  These  villages,  although 
each  had  its  own  local  government,  were  not  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent, but  as  forming  parts  of  a  larger  community,  the  can- 
ton .2  Each  canton  had  a  local  centre,^  which  was  situated  on 
some  hill-top  and  was  strongly  fortified,  where  the  markets  were 
held,  games  celebrated,  justice  administered,  and  religious  rites 
observed.  The  foundation  of  this  clan-constitution  was  already 
laid  when  the  Latins  entered  Italy  and  settled  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  hills.  Here,  where  the  position  was  secure  and  the 
springs  fresh,  the  oldest  Latin  towns,*  such  as  Alba,  Lanuvium, 
Tibur,  PrsBneste,  Gabii,  and  Rome,  were  founded.  How  many 
cantons  there  were  originally  in  Latium,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell ;  tradition  mentions  thirty  as  forming  the  famous  Latin 
league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Alba  Longa,  "  the  long  white 
city,'*  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  cantons. 

3.  Rome  a  Latin  Settlement. — Among  the  Latin  cantons 
the  Eoman,  or  at  least  its  capital,  Rome,  was  destined  to  be 
the  most  eminent.  On  one  of  the  isolated  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  settled 
a  tribe  of  Latins  called  Ramnes  or  Romans.  The  Romans  had 
their  stronghold  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  Its  territory  extended  at  that  time  little  more 
than  five  miles  to  the  east  and  south,  while  it  embraced  the 
suburbs  of  the  hill  Janiculus  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tiber  down  to  its  mouth.^  The  right  of  trade,* 
and  the  home  which  it  offered  to  adventurers,'''  combined  wifch 
its  favorable  situation,  account  in  a  measure  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city.  Standing  as  it  did  on  the  Latin  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  three  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  it 
seemed  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  emporium  of  Latium. 

^VicioTpa(fi.  *  dtitas^  or poptilus.  '  Called  (?a»i<o?iMm,  or  "height." 

♦  See  map,  p.  4.  •  See  map,  p.  W.  *  Ju9  CQnmerc^h  '  /w«  «w4i 
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<S^. — The  original  ctct  oceiqtttii  oolj 
die  mafifne  MIL  from  the  ^b^ipe  of  wiikii  it  dtrri^ed  iu 
■ane  of  ^S<!{aaie  Bcxne"*  or  JSiMitf  Qt^minttfi.  From  tke  Terr 
first  die  GET.  aecofdizLg  no  rhe  co^coni  of  die  TAtfngw  waii  ^ir- 
ccMBpiflsed  bj  a  rnte-wi&II^  and  die  aere«i  beir  of  the  p^mgrinmJ^ 
wlikk  ccMKLd  be  extuuieii  ouIt  b^  thotse  whi>§e  Tietories  h^i 
eoiaBsed  the  ftamaB  CErriuode&  Ua>ia'  the  pcocectloiL  of  the 
jOGB^baid.  GO.  the  I^ladzie.  sibczxbe  zr^^  crp.  ff>rmiiL?  aLm«ji^ 
fpooL  die  ^E^  a  ocr  '^  ^^en  hfITa>^  withrzL  and  dkcnu^t  iSrom  the 
■use  £suBaai§  ae^ea  hiTIs  ^  hktorie  Bi:)me.  The  Pala&ne  citr, 
even  in  fis  lirsc  begmning:.  wats  incre^eii  in  pijw^er  b j  its  nojoa 
wiA  a  Sibme  cazLton. 

5l  Sofeiae  G^t^- — On  the  Qcdrmdl  hilL  whfeh  lay  entfrdT 
b^md  die  booniii  aeagned  &j  the  circaii:  of  Rome^  wa^  an 
ladepEniaLt  (^cr  of  Sacine  origin.  W*^  ha^e  liiX^aAj  Teamed 
i&aK  die  LaciiL§  smi  Sahioe^  wise  nearlT  related,  azid  that  die 
kc&K.  nqprmg'  fcQOL  thior  mi3cnicanL  hi^me.  had  hesuced  the 
Lafim^  ni  oil  the  •^aist  uid  fiKLnh.  A  hodr  of  thet^  b«;Li  akiTenr- 
tsTOS  h^  iectkd  oil  the  QafzmaL  anji  af^  *njmhi^  za  Hjnzjbtx 
with  the  fii}iiEaii&  had  finaHj  suned  pcffSftgsfffia  of  thefr  ktoo^- 
hold  sa  the  dkgiitiiinA.  Thiti  compelleii  the  ^zmanA  to  £jnn.  azL 
anJaarHn*^  (  neftfM)  with  the  Sabine  citv.  b^  which  die  two  laees 
were  ixnrKd  and  bfith  w^:^ed  &>  form,  the  ^iouuL  jcac&  A&r 
thar  nanHL  the  pe^pie  vsc^  'ifriiiud  iiL&i  tw-i  tiiTii^jaij  or  urthea. 
BjHnniwf  and  Trn?e*>  as  db»r  -v^^^  ealleiL  and  eaeh  izf-je  wm 
^^rnieii  aeam.  nna  jbl  r&njg  or  -^Kri*:  imi  m  ihe  'jT^ntf  fiirmed 
the  hmm  tif  the  aniim.  'ihe  peopie  w>Hr=»r  '^Tt^  '^*7  irittin^^  Their 
ciwimnTiL  place  'if  meenrn^r  Tue  in.  ihe  ^am'^^ttm.  betw^een  die 
Macne  and  Qnirinal  iiiZ&  T2bii::iim  rq^iaK:*  iha^  the  nie 
was  (9  ehiMifie  the  jrng  hl  Tm  frrmi  die  Biinum^  jf  tiie  Pila- 
taie  aid  die  Sabines  of  die  '^izrinaL 

husnriMHEaiifTiL  of  die  Sihtne   vcr^^  i  loorfer^ini''^  -^ieniiaiir  ^ae 


"ifimiiiu,  n  fear  mriima-  rf  -iMt  trsnui  -vwl  :n  lin« 
iiF-  ■^macfiii  vuii  sin^i^.abie  nRCHan.  if  "tie  img 
"lie  «iE^  rf  \Br  Tiwi  iap»»  -i«-i":hniifl.  i*ir-ii   Hryftamtm 

-  i»»  TiMimt  nan  Si.  1. 
TucxiaL  '^-fiaiii».   Ipn^xsf^.  ffximni. 

tv>ft  inni.  jmrv,  x  -mnr.    --iyinrrt**-  mi  rma  ant 
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introduced  into  the  Roman  state.  From  the  situation  of  Rome, 
so  favorable  for  trade  and  intercourse  with  foreigners,  the 
Romans  had  made  greater  advances  in  civilization,  while  the 
Sabines,  loving  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  the  flock,  held 
firmly  to  the  pious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  After  the 
union  of  the  two  cantons,  Rome  was  so  much  increased  in 
power,  that  she  was  able  to  subdue  the  surrounding  tribes  and 
extend  her  boundaries.  The  Latin  communities  ^  on  the  upper 
Tiber,  and  between  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  early  forfeited  their 
independence.  A  long  contest  was  carried  on  with  Gabii ;  and 
Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  was  subdued  and 
destroyed,  and  the  conquered  population  was  moved  to  Rome 
and  settled  on  one  of  the  hills  around  the  Palatine,  called 
Mons  Gc&lius.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  families  ^ 
were  admitted  into  the  Roman  state  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  formed  the  third  tribe,  called  Luceres.  They  were  admit- 
ted to  the  curicB  and  the  senate,  thus  completing  the  number 
thirty  and  three  hundred  respectively. 

7.  Rome  the  Capital  of  Latium. — Rome,  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba,  the  head  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities, 
became  the  leading  community  in  Latium  and  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  The  leadership  of  Rome  over 
Latium  was  the  more  readily  recognized  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  by  this  means  that  the  Latins  could  defend  their 
coast  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Hellenes,  and  their  ex- 
tended frontier  against  the  Etruscans  and  SabelHans.  Rome 
was  now  able  to  extend  her  power  over  the  ^qui  and  Sabini, 
and  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Hernici.  On  her  southern 
frontier  she  carried  on  a  long  contest  with  the  Rutuli  and 
Volsci,  and  in  this  direction  the  Latin  colonies,  as  they  were 
called,  were  planted  by  Rome  and  Latium. 

8.  The  Forum. — While  the  Latin  stock  was  thus  becoming 
united  under  the  leadership  of  Rome,  the  city  itself  had  been 
converted  from  a  small  commercial  and  agricultural  town  into 
the  capital  of  a  flourishing  province.     The  intrenchments  of  the 

'  See  map,  p.  94. 

'  The  origin  of  the  Luceres  is  very  doiibtfal ;  see  Schwegler,  Bom.  Gesch.,  I.  505. 
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seven  hills  now  seemed  inadequate  for  the  defence  of  the  capital 
of  Latinm,  and  hence  was  constructed  the  fortification  ascribed 
to  Servine  TnUius,  which  enclowd  not  only  the  Palatine  and 
Quirinal,  bat  also  the  heights  of  the  Aventine,  Capitoline,  Ei*- 
quiiine,  Viminal,  and  Caelian  hills,  with  a  great  ring-wall.^ 
After  the  city  had  been  protected  from  foreign  foes,  the  neces- 
sity for  internal  improvement  became  more  apparent.  Hence 
ihe  cloaca?  or  f£v/et,  was  constructed  for  draining  the  marshy 
valley*  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hOls  down  to  the, 
Tiber.  Here  in  this  valby  was  located  the  comitium,  the 
assembling  place  of  the  people,  and  in  the  comitium  were  the 
tribunal  or  judgment-seat,  and  the  rostra  {vetera)  from  which 
the  people  were  addressed.  The  prolongation  of  the  comitium 
towards  the  south 
and  east  formed 
the  forum,  which 
afterwards  became 
the  centre  of  the 
civil  and  political 
life  of  Rome  The 
forum  was  cut 
by  streets,  the 
most  important  of 
which  was  the  via 
sacra,*  or  Sacred 
Way,  ascending 
the  declivity'  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  capitol,  and  along  its 
sides  were  butchers'  shops  and  traders'  stalls."     On  the  north 


m  the  A' 


le  been  aboat  ^eren  nill?'>  In  circamfen 
I  E^qiilline  ;  see  colored  nii|i  No.  !. 
n  be  Been  nnder  the  plattorm  of  the  B< 
emple  nf  Vesta.    Seven)  canollcole,  or 


jmptiea  Into  the  Tiber  Deal-  the  teni| 
have  been  Teeentiv  dlscorered. 

'  Tbe  Foram  Telabram  and  Fomm  Boarlani. 

■  The  cooise  of  the  tifo  tacra  has  no!  vet  been  MtirfSctorily  determined.    It 
entei«d  the/brwn  at  the  temple  of  Antflninas  and  Fanxtina,  and  contlnned  on  i 

ride  of  the  fomm  to  *  point  a  little  beyond  tbe  temple  of  Julias  Cesar,  lhe„  v- 

dtiectl;  Bontb  toward  the  Kmple  ol  Cantor  and  PoUai.and  then  turned  at  rieht  DDekt 
nuinlngalODgihefront  of  the  Ba.°ilicH  Julia.    Wben  the  arch  oF  S.  SeveniH  was  erecied 

"■■■  -' probobly  con[lnu..(l  Blong  the  norlheni  sliie  of  the  forum  ;   this,  bow. 

_..j  .....  .L     ...  .         ......  lemple  of  Julim 


irobablj 


eT<!r.  cannot  be  detennlned  until  thi:  loini- 
CseHi'  and  the  arch  of  H.  SeveruK. 

*  JllAffTUC  Ktnvi  •(  rxwrz.   See  map,  p. 


'  C'Oma  t'opiiottniu. 
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side  of  the  forum  was  the  senate  house,  called  from  the  builder 
curia  Hostilia,  On  the  south  side,  beneath  the  Palatine  hill, 
rose  the  temple  of  Vesta  with  its  eternal  fire,  and  the  regia  or 
the  official  dwelling  house  of  the  king.^ 

9.  Gtrowth  of  Rome. — In  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Aventine  hills  ^  a  space  was  set  aside  for  the  circus,^ 
where  games,  chariot-racing  and  boxing  were  celebrated  once 
©very  year  in  honor  of  the  three  gods  to  whom  the  capitol  was 
built.  Temples  and  sanctuaries  arose  on  the  other  summits,  as 
the  temple  of  Diana,  the  representative  of  the  Latin  confed- 
eracy on  the  Aventine,  and  above  all,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,^  dedicated  to  the 
three  great  gods  of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  races,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva. 


t  >  ♦  n 


oh1a.pter  ii. 

The  Early  Government  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Form  of  Government. — The  government  of  the 
people  of  these  three  cantons  at  this  early  time  was  very  simple. 
It  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  Roman  household,  in  which  the 
father*^  ruled  over  all  its  members  and  descendants  with  absolute 
authority.*  As  the  union  of  several  households  formed  the 
clan,'  so  the  union  of  several  clans  formed  the  tribe.^  After 
the  admission  of  the  Sabines  ^  and  the  Albans  ^^  into  the  com- 
munity on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  number  of  tribes  or  parts 

*  The  other  building  attributed  to  this  period,  remains  of  which  still  exist,  is  Career 
Mafnertinus,  or  prison,  built  over  the  well,  or  TuUianum, 

*  VaUisMurda. 

»  This  was  the  drcua  maotimus,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Boman  games  {ludi 
viaasimi  Romani). 

*  The  exact  location  of  this  temple  has  been  in  modern  times  a  matter  of  dispute ; 
She  Italian  topographers  placing  it  on  the  northern  summit,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  church  and  monastery  of  Axacoeli,  and  the  arx  with  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  on 
the  southwestern  point  of  the  hill.  German  scholars  have  reversed  this  order.  The 
recent  excavations  for  the  new  Gterman  Archaeological  building  and  inscriptions  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Henzen  have  set  this  question  at  rest,  fixing  the  site  of  the  temple  definitely 
on  the  southwestern  summit  near  where  the  Caffarelli  palace  is.    See  p.  87. 

'  PcUerfamilioM.  ■  Patria  potest  an.  '  Gens,  or  house. 

'  That  is,  part  {trihus)  of  the  whole  community.  This  division  had  reference  prima- 
rily to  the  people,  but  it  wa-*  al^o  atiplied  to  their  lands  so  far  as  they  were  divided.  As 
the  curies  were  made  up  of  the  qentes  (theoretically  ten  in  each  curia),  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  curies  tiaU  thuir  own  luuds.  This  division  into  curies  had  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  political  significance.  Tlic  two  i)e()i)leH  met  and  voted  by  curies  for  judicial 
purposes,  and  the  levies  and  vahintloii-  woro  made  by  curies.  Each  curia  was  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  warden  (curio),  and  hex}  »  urie»t  of  its  own  (flamen  curialis).  See 
p. 34.  •Seep.  5.  "Seep.  16. 
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of  the  commiuiitY,  wag  increaged  to  three,  named  le^MCtiTelj 
Bamrnes^  Titles^  and  Lueere^esuch  of  which  was  divided  into  ten 
curiwy  or  waidfhipe.  and  each  curia  into  ten  houses  or  genie^ 

2.  The  King. — ^To  rok  thig  enlarged  tamilv  or  hoosehold 
of  the  Roman  state,  there  wag  selected  one  from  itg  own  ranks, 
called  the  king;^  who  mled  for  life  and  exercised  the  same 
onliniited  authority  OTer  the  commonitT  that  the  lather  exer- 
cised  in  the  household.  The  king  possessed  the  supreme  civil' 
and  military*  power :  that  is.  he  commanded  the  army,  admin- 
istered justice,  and  presided  whenerer  he  sunmioned  the  whole 
communitT^  or  the  heads  of  the  different  elans*  to  consult 
them  concerning  an  v  measure  of  public  policy.  He  was  also  the 
high-priest  of  the  nation,  for  he  alone  could  mediate  between  the 
gods  and  the  people,  and  perform  the  sacrifices  for  the  state. 

3u  The  Senaite. — Just  as  the  father  of  a  household  could 
call  the  <fifferent  members  of  the  same  clan  together  in  case  of 
need  for  consultation,  so  the  king,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  interest  of  all  the  clans  collectiTelv.  or  that  of  the  whole 
community,  selec-ted  the  clan-elders,  or  heads  of  the  most 
influential  families*  to  form  a  state  conneiL  called  the  senate^ 
or  '•  council  of  elders."  The  senate  consisted  of  three  hundred 
members,  because  it  was  intended  that  each  of  the  three 
hundred  houses  composing  the  community  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  senate.  The  senators  hefd  their  seats  for  life,  and 
in  case  of  death  the  king  filled  the  Taeaney.  The  senate  was 
merely  a  consultative  body,  free  to  give  a«i'»iee,  but  with  no 
means  to  enforce  its  acceptance. 

^  The  Comitia  Caziata. — The  king  could  summons  the 
members*  of  the  different  CamiHes  that  formed  the  stare  to  a 
popular  assembly  called  comiiia  cHriaia,  to  decide  such  matters 
of  general  importance  as  he  ch^^se  to  lay  before  them.  The  king 
presided,  and  the  voting  was  done  by  nr nVjp.  that  is^  there  were 
thirty  Toles.  as  the  members  of  each  cvria  formed  one  vote.    This 

;  or  mbagiii^rfg>pnB.  mrxiUr  <cf  9u 
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assembly  confinned  the  election  of  the  king^^  the  declaration  of 
war  or  peace,  enacted  laws,  and,  when  the  king  allowed,  judged 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  or  privileges  of  the  people, 

5.  The  Army. — In  case  of  war  each  tribe  furnished,  under 
the  command  of  an  oflBcer  called  tlie  tribune,  for  the  common 
defence,  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100  horsemen  or  equites.  The 
quota  from  the  three  tribes,  the  3000  foot-soldiers  and  the  300 
horsemen,  formed  the  army  or  legion. 

6.  The  Patricians. — The  members  of  those  families  form- 
ing the  state,  exercised  exclusively  all  the  political  power  and 
eu joyed  all  the  honors.  They  alone  rendered  service  in  the 
army  and  constituted  the  people  or  populus?  They  guarded 
their  privileges  with  great  jealousy ;  and  that  these  might  be 
enjoyed  by  them  and  their  descendants  alone,  they  denied  to  all 
foreignei's  the  right  of  intermarriage.^  When  any  member  of 
one  of  these  clans  concluded  a  marriage  in  the  usual  form,  the 
children  received  the  same  rights  that  their  father  enjoyed,  and 
hence  they  were  called  "fathers'  children,'^  or  patricians.*  All 
others  were  not  regarded  as  members  of  the  community,  and 
were  entirely  destitute  of  political  rights. 

7.  Clients. — By  the  side  of  the  patricians  there  existed  an 
inferior  class,  the  clients,  to  whom  the  patricians  stood  in  the 
relation  of  patron.^  They  were  probably  prisoners  of  war, 
subject  not  as  the  plebeians  were  to  the  state,  but  to  the  dif- 
ferent heads  ^  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  whose  lands  they 
cultivated,  or  under  whose  protection  they  carried  on  trade.    It 

*  It  was  to  the  heads  of  all  the  families,  the  patres,  and  not  to  the  few  represented  in 
the  senate,  to  which  the  full  power  {summa  potestas)  returned  in  case  the  king  died.  All 
the  heads  of  families  (patresjamilias  patriciarum  gentium)  asticmbled  on  the  death  of  the 
king  in  a  council  {concilium  patrum)  and  cho^e  from  their  number  a  temporary  king  (in- 
terrex)  for  five  days,  and  he  nominated  his  successor.  To  the  second  interrex  or  his  suc- 
cessors belonged  the  duty  of  nominating  a  king  for  life.  This  new  king  must,  however, 
before  being  installed  m  oflSce,  receive  "the  authority  from  the  fathers'^  (patrum 
auctoritas)  to  convoke  the  comitia  curiata,  i.  e.,  the  body  of  patricians  before  which  he 
laid  for  their  approval  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  by  which  the  people  (i.  e ,  the  fathers  and 
their  grown-up  sons)  delegated  to  him  the  power  to  command  the  armv,  impose  taxes 
(trUnmim)  or  fines  (multoe  dictio),  and  decide  absolutely  in  regard  to  the  life  or  death  (»*«* 
vita  necisque)  of  a  member  of  the  community.  By  some  authorities  the  right  of  electing 
the  kinj^  is  assigned  to  the  senators,  i.  €.,  to  those  heads  of  the  families  represented  in  the 
senate,  instead  of  to  the  heads  of  all  the  families  assembled  in  a  council.  Mommsen. 
who  thinks  that  plebeian  families  were  represented  in  the  senate,  assigns  the  election  or 
the  king  to  the  patrician  part  of  the  senate.  The  view  presented  in  the  text  accords  with 
the  ti-adition,  and  seems  more  satisfactory,  because  the  full  power  ought  to  return,  on 
the  death  of  the  king,  to  the  heads  of  all  the  families,  and  not  to  those  who  happened  to 
be  represented  in  the  senate.    See  p.  50,  n.  8. 

"  They  were  called  POpuli  Romani  Quiritea,  but  In  their  civil  capacity  simply  Qui- 


rites.  *  Jus  connubii.  *  Patiicii.  •  Fatronus.  •  Aures  familias. 
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the  daCT  of  die  piaoQ  to  ptocect  the  pablie  and  pnTBte 
intHCSts  «vf  his  i^Bents.  and  thev  in  torn  wei^  obiised  to  aid 
and  sopport  in  evefr  war  the  pitriecin  to  whom  ther  vne 
bound. 

8L  THimii — Theze  wie  also  the  slaTes.^  who  fajd  no  per- 
sonal azid  po&tkal  li^ts.  but  were  the  meie  property  cf  their 
masters,  and  ejiild  be  bought  and  aold  ai  pkai^ue. 

9l  FlebeiaD& — In  additioa  to  these  three  daaseiy  there 
gradoaOT  grew  up  another  cLfts.  the  {^ebeians^^  ae  thej  were 
caDed.  fmrn  not  bong.  like  the  parrieians^  members  id  the 
citrim^  This  clas^  was  composed  of  ihe  former  inhabitants  o£ 
Gonqoered  towns.^ — pardeolarir  riie  members  of  the  Latin 
commnnTtics  and  tiie  Tosci  in  ErmruL  wiio  sought  protection 
in  Bome  from  the  ritefocscKLs  B^^nnje.^ — and  of  ochers  who  had 
fled  to  Bome  for  refuge.^  Ther  were  persiMi&allj  fr^e.  coold 
acquire  and  bequeath  pfopertr  and  sigage  in  trade,  bat  were 
entirelj  withoat  political  rights. 

10.  Tbe  Hrfwrm  of  TuqnininB  Timuw^J-ln.  caisequence 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  ticrritory  and  the  removing  of  large 
magses  of  popalation  to  Bome.  the  pkbeians  conatantir  in- 
crenaed  in  numbers  and  soon  demanded  a  share  in  the  political 
priTikgiEs  of  the  statct.  This  diemazki  wa^  met  ^rsi  by  the 
re^Hm  whidi  tmdition  attribares  to  Tan^uinius  Priiciis.*  Tbe 
reform  was  hrocght  about  by  inserting  mto  the  eTJpTing  tzibea 
and  atrim  the  moet  important  pkbeian  £imiKe<.'  not  on  a 
footing  of  eqaaHuT.  bat  in  the  sabordinare  rirlarion  of  the 
aecood  Bamnea,  Tities  and  Laceres.  The  kfng,  by  rirtne  of 
his  power  to  fill  op  tti-c  senate.'  added  a  number  of  new  mem- 


"Pat  km^ wbAei.  la  mo^nirtaac  iie  ziiAieiaz^  wissL £ie  -iQZi  "ij  idr'-~z  rir»&  Tiev 
-:zi&es- :tac»^  every  diHDS  !2 '3e  en*i<cfn=iDa  3ziB^  r%c^^  rf  Ute  pner:* 

tvins.  v&}  «ji  :3ac  "fee  jvr-'^   L  ^^  iit*  Saac:><>  r^Tir^ -^Lr  xxrhnrcj. 

B:«De$  »o»  in*ine*fei    Tbe  *c-:e7  m*  •ft.-ic  lae  'r-tr,  ri  ?ri»r  zc  tai«« 

thr  aagvc.  Akjem  Utn  3  viae  lie  **»  rtfiJcnc  ^'eniJi  V^  i:aie.  T^e  ncrxr  r<?cii*!^ 
ifter  eoiualDn^  sic  flupBK.  "iSiaz  In  cciljL  T^er^o^cc  :':<  jciz^c  ^iL  "^  I  "ns^  rirn'-t^g 
ttec  ':b3C  ^h;Tiifrg  ens  :iii»  v^ecscHUE-  'v:zfL  &  a2!;r.'^    X&Tizx.-^  ^:t:c  tie  rurr  sui  jmiifr- 

ladataad.  as  <*€uik  ■uc  aaried  L~  i^  firm,  vid  x  acaase  Jf  AniiiSiaTiBi  vai 
u  camxmBaucaBe;  ae  -n--rw-»^  je  Jinti  wrcagiai. 
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bers,  caXled  patres  minorum  gentium,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  old  senators  who  were  termed  patres  majorum  gentium. 
The  number  of  equites  was  increased  to  six  hundred. 

11.  The  Reform  of  Servius  Tallius. — The  reform  begun 
by  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  been  carried  out  by  his  successor^ 
Servius  TuUius.  His  object  was  to  incorporate  the  whole  body 
of  plebeians  with  the  state.  This  he  did  by.  a  new  division 
of  the  people,  in  which  he  assigned  to  property  the  influence 
which  formerly  belonged  to  birth.  The  reform  was  based  on 
the  principle  that  taxes  ^  and  military  service  should  devolve 
upon  the  freeholders^  or  the  wealthy,^  whether  they  were 
patricians  or  plebeians.  He  divided  the  whole  Eoman  terri- 
tory into  four  tribes,  and  the  whole  population  subject  to 
military  service  and  possessing  two  or  more  jugera^  of  land^ 
into  five  classes,  according  to  their  property.  The  position  of 
every  citizen  in  the  classes  was  determined  by  a  census,  which 
was  a  register  of  the  citizens  and  their  property.  There  were 
170  centuries  of  infantry — 80  from  the  first  class,  30  from  the 
fifth,  and  20  from  each  of  the  other  three — 18  of  cavalry,  and  5 
of  musicians,  armorers  and  carpenters,  in  all  193  centuries. 

12.  The  first  class  embraced  those  who  possessed  a  normal 
farm  5  of  about  20  jugera  ;•  the  other  classes  possessed  respec- 
tively f,  ^,  J,  -^  as  much.  The  first  class  was  divided  into 
infantry'  and  cavalry,^  as  were  all  five  classes  into  seniores  and 


>  THbutum.  *  Assidui.  '  Locupletes.  *  Jvgerum,  abont ;  of  an  acre. 

•  The  census— of  the  first  class  100,000  asses  or  more,  and  of  the  others  75,000,  60,00(1 
95,000,  and  11,000  respectively— was  not  until  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius  (b.  o.  81^> 
ex]»ressed  in  money.  The  following  table  will  show  the  census  of  each  class,  and  number 
of  centuries  it  contained : 

T.  Horsemen,  or  Ekiohts. 

1.  6  old  centuries,  sex  svffragia — census first  clasR 

2.  12  new  centuries,  **  " 

n.  Foot. 
1st  class,  80  centuries  (40  of  seniores,  40  juniores),  census  100,000  asses. 
2d      "      20         "        (10         "  10       "       ),      '*        75000     " 

8d      "      20         "        (10         "  10       "       ),      "        60000     " 

4th     "      20         "         (10         "  10       "       )       "        25000     " 

6th     "      30         "         (15         "  15       *'       ),      "        11^000     " 

1  century  of  proletarii,  census  under  11,000  asses. 
4  centuries  of  musicians  and  workmen,  census  none. 
Total,  198  centuries. 
Dionysius  gives  the  census  of  the  5th  class  12,600  aspes. 

At  the  time  (b.  c.  268)  silver  coinage  was  introduced.  10  asses  =  1  silver  denarius  ^ 
*  bout  20  cents.  This  is  about  the  time  that  the  ceubus  was  expressed  in  money :  1,000 
asses  =  $20. 

•  Beredium,  » Pedites  •  Elites, 
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juniores.  The  younger  men,  from  serenteen  to  forty-five  years 
of  age,  were  employed  for  service  in  the  field  ;  the  elder,  from 
forty-five  to  axty,  were  retained  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.    All  the  classes  had  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armor. 

13.  The  Armor. — The  first  class  appeared  in  fall  armor, 
with  shield  of  hrass,^  helmet,'  coirass,'  greaves,*  spear*  for 
attack,  and  sword,*  and  fonght  in  the  front  rank  of  the  pha- 
lanx. The  second  class ''^  was  placed  behind  the  first  They 
wore  no  cuirass,  but  had  instead  a  large  wooden  shield  ^  cov- 
ered with  leather.  The  third  class  had  the  same  except  the 
greaves;  and  the  fourth  carried  only  the  shield,  spear  and 
sword.  The  fifth  class  did  not  serve  in  the  phalanx,  but 
fought  outside  with  darts  and  slings.' 

Besides  these  classes,  there  were  the  non-freeholders,^  who 
furnished  four  centuries  of  workmen  and  musicians,  and  one 
century  of  substitutes,  who  marched  with  the  army  unanned,^ 
and,  when  vacancies  occurred,  took  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
These  five  classes  formed  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  cav- 
alry <was  taken  from  the  first  class,  and  twelve  new  centuries 
were  added,  thus  increasing  iae  number  to  eighteen. 

14.  The  Comitda  Csntoriata. — ^This  was  the  military 
order  of  the  people.  The  same  order  was  observed  when  the 
king  summoned  them  from  time  to  time  to  meet  outside  of 
the  city,  on  the  campus  MartiuSy  to  consult  them  concerning 
war  or  peace,  laws  or  elections,  or  other  important  matters. 
This  assembly  was  called  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  each  cen- 
tury had  one  vote,  which  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  indi- 
vidual voters.  The  tendency  of  this  system  was  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthiest — ^who  formed  the  eighty  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  and  the  eighteen  centuries  of  equites — whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  the  chief  power. 

In  case  of  war  the  levy,^  suflScient  to  form  two  legions  of 
i,250  men  each,  was  made  by  tribes  from  the  85  centuries  of 
juniares.    Of  the  8,500  men,  each  tribe  furnished  2,125. 


*  Oereof. 

'  Prindpef 

^•PnUtarH. 

*  Hfuta. 

•  Snaum. 

»'-  VelaH. 

•9kum$. 

'  lapid€9  mifsUet. 

**DeUctV9, 
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15  ThiB  constitutioii,  while  it  gave  the  plebeians  a  share 
in  the  defence  of  the  state,  and  placed  them  side  by  side  with 
the  patneians  m  the  fue  classes  of  citizena,  where  oothing  pre- 
Tented  them  irom  reaching  the  highest,  left  untouched  all 
the  old  pnnleges  of  the  patncians — the  right  to  elect  the 
interrex,  take  the  auspices,'  eligibilit>  to  the  senat*  and 
coniiha  curiafa,  the  power  to  suthonze  or  not  the  chief 
magistrate  *  to  appear  hefoie  the  comifia  euriata  for  them  to 
ratify'  hia  election  or  any  change  in  the  constitution  which  he 
might  propose 

16  The  Ltistnmi — After  completing  his  arrangements, 
Servius  Tullius  ptrformed  a  solemn  purification  of  the  city  and 

people  He  summoned  the 
whole  people  to  assemble  in 
full  armor  in  the  campus 
MartiW;  ranked  according 
to  classes  and  centuries.  The 
sacnfices,*  consisting  of  a 
pig,  sheep  and  ox,  were  car- 
ried three  times  aronnd  the 
assembled  multitude,"  and 
then  offered  to  Mars.  After 
that  the  king  prayed  to  the 
gods  to  bless  and  preserve 
the  people.  This  ceremony 
was  preserved  under  the  re- 
public as  the  closing  act  of 
the  census,  and  as  the  cen-^ 
BUS  was  regularly  taken  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  frequently  used  to  denote  that  space  of  time. 

'  Jtu  avipidonim.  '  Pattiim  audoritaa.  '  Lex  Buriala  de  imperio. 

'  SuovelauHlia  (from  «tM,  pl/r .-  oiis.  theep  :  Sauna,  ox).    '  Hence  called  amIMatfrium. 

'  Ths  eipiaUir;  sacriflci'  wag  nerfumieil  an  ttui  closing  act  of  the  census,  and  also  after 
tbe  triumph.  The  eugiaviiig  la  from  the  arch  of  ConetanTlni?.  nnii  .hniv>  rhp  aurlfln. 
performed  b;  Trajan  (i^ee  n.  ^>  tn  presence  of  hix  army.  1 
army  boartne  ifirtlAKsiaudanls  made  by  faateuing  cloifi  lo  t 
the  eiffjia  (tna  ea^le-'^tandnrdi',  one  bemg  decorated  with  j 
tbs  t^dllum  to  Ihe  left  bnx  a  di'COialed  polel  ix  poDriog  a  1 
The  animal*  are  led  forward  by  rorvanle ;  a  rmnUba  m 
empan»,wbilethi:trDmpetergaicintonini!  Ihe  fanfare.  It 
at  tbe  (iKfruMi  Ibe  censor  BiancU  at  the  left  Inserting  Ihc  na 

pours  the  libatTon  into  a  vase  i>re-eiitcrlTi)'  a  camUlut ;  tht 
JonvJird  by  servants,  while  another  servant  carnea  a  box  o 


Slecc  Of  wood)  and 
thc^  other  pl^n  ; 
the  bnrning  altar. 


IB  bas-relief  of  th 
«  of  citizens  and  BOItl 
reapccllvely,  while  a 
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Thb  Bjsiort  of  thb  Regal  Period — Its  CREDiaiLrrT— 
Livt's  Narrative — Other  Sources. 

1.  The  chief  aathorities  for  the  history  of  the  regal  period 
are  Livy  and  Dionysins  of  HaUkamafisas.  They  both  wrote 
their  histories  in  the  time  of  Angustns,  and,  so  &r  as  this  period 
is  concerned,  nearly  one  thousand  years  after  the  eyents  they 
relate.  It  is  trae  they  gained  their  information  from  the  annal- 
ists ;  bat  the  oldest  of  these,  Fabins  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimen- 
tusi,  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

2.  Early  Records.— For  the  time  after  the  regal  period 
they  no  doubt  made  use  of  contemporary  records,  as  the  antiales 
maximiy  chronological  lists  of  events  kept  by  the  pontifex  ma:3^ 
imus;  of  the  inscriptions^  in  the  houses  of  the  great  &milies, 
enumerating  the  magistracies  they  had  held;  or  of  other 
archives,  which  were  preserved  with  great  care  at  Some,  But 
for  the  regal  period  there  were  very  few  public  documents  of 
any  kind.  This  is  not  surprising;  for  the  art  of  writing  was 
not  introduced  into  Bome  until  the  time  of  Tarquiuius  Priscus, 
and  probably  for  many  centuries  after  its  use  was  confined  to 
the  few;  and  further,  most  public  and  private  records  were 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  (xauls  (b.  g.  390). 

3.  Oral  Tradition. — The  only  information,  then,  which  the 
historians  and  annalists  had  of  the  r^al  period  was,  in  the  main, 
oral  tradition,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time  became  so  chan^red 
that  but  little  reliability  could  be  placed  in  it  as  a  groundwork 
for  history.*    This  unwritten  tradition,  however,  which  had 


^  These  were  inscriptions  nnder  the  wax  portrait^  which  stood  in  the  Atrionif  record- 
ing the  magistracies  h^  by  the  distingnished  members  of  the  family. 

•  Livy  (vi.  1)  realized  tms,  for  he  says :  The  history  of  this  period  is  obscure,  partly 
from  great  antiqni^,  like  objects  rendered  almost  imperceptible  bv  their  distance, 
partly  DecMise  in  these  times  the  nse  of  letters,  the  only  faithful  guardian  of  the  mem- 
017  of  events,  was  inconsiderable  and  rare,  and  besides  whatever  was  contained  in  the 
oommentaries  ot  the  pontiffs  or  other  public  or  private  records,  perished  for  the  moit 
^ir(  in  tb«  burning  of  the  city. 
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grown  up  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  and  which  often 
gave  contradictory  narratives  of  tlie  same  event,  the  early  his- 
torians accepted  without  hesitation.  In  this  way  it  came  to 
pass  that  even  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  no  less 
than  twenty-five  different  accounts  were  developed.  The  one 
that  was  accepted  with  the  most  favor,  attributing  the  origin 
of  Rome  to  a  Trojan  colony,  was  reduced  to  its  present  form 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  prose  writer  at  Rome,  and  adopted 
by  Vergil  and  Livy. 

4.  Livy's  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Rome.— According 
to  this  legend,  iEneas,  the  son  of  Anchises,  having  collected  a 
few  friends,  fled  after  the  fall  of  Troy  to  seek  a  new  home. 
After  various  adventures  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  king  Latinus,  who  made  a 
league  with  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Lavinia  in  mar- 
riage, ^neas  then  built  a  town  and  called  it  in  honor  of  his 
wife  Lavinium.  After  the  death  of  JEneas,  his  son  Ascanius 
became  king.  He  left  Lavinium  and  built  a  new  city  on  Mt. 
Albanus,  which  he  called  Alba  Longa.  The  succession  con- 
tinued in  his  family  until  the  time  of  Numitor,  the  son  of 
Procas,  who  was  deprived  of  his  tlirone  by  his  younger  brother 
Amulius.  Amulius,  that  he  might  retain  the  government, 
killed  the  son  of  Numitor,  and  made  his  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia, 
a  vestal  virgin,  in  order  that  she  might  remain  unmarried. 
But  when  she  bore  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  the  god 
Mars,  the  king  ordered  her  to  be  killed  and  the  twins  thrown 
into  the  Tiber. 

5.  Romulus  and  Remus. — At  this  time  it  happened  that 
the  Tiber  had  overflowed  its  banks,  forming  shallow  pools.  In 
one  of  these  the  servant  of  the  king  placed  the  cradle  with  the 
children,  tliinking  that  it  would  float  down  the  stream  and  then 
sink.  The  gods  watched  over  the  children,  and  the  cradle  was 
wafted  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  where  it  was  overturned  by 
the  roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  near  the  cave  of  the  god  Lupercus. 
The  water  subsiding  left  the  boys  on  dry  land.  Here  they  were 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf  from  the  cave  of  Lupercus  until  they 
were  found  by  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  who  took  them  to  hi» 
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wifey  Acn  Ldventtiy  to  be  brooirfai  np  with  his  own  cfaildieii. 
and  cdtted  tiMm  Bamnliis  and  Rnnaa.  The  two  hrocheis  dis- 
GOToed  the  mTStcfr  of  their  hiith  by  accident,  and  reetoicd  the 
throne  to  their  grandfather.  Xomitor. 

6L  Tbe  Foandation  of  Bflne. — Ther  determined  to  lemTe 

m 

Alba,  and  found  a  citr  on  one  of  the  hills  h\  the  Tiber,  where 
dier  had  been  brooght  npL  Bat  as  neither  of  the  tvothers 
wonld  Ti^  to  the  other,  theie  aroee  a  qitiird  between  them 
and  their  followers;,  who  should  give  a  name  to  the  new  citj  and 
govern  it.  It  was  agreed  to  let  the  gods  decide  the  question 
by  a  sign  firom  the  sacred  biid&  Bomolns  and  his  followers 
took  their  station  on  the  FJatine.  and  Bemns  on  the  Arentine. 
Bemns  first  saw  six  vuhnies.  bat  Bomalos  straigfatii'ay  after 
saw  tw^Te.  Each  claimed  the  aosrnrr  in  his  own  fiiror.  one  on 
aoooant  of  the  {ffiority  of  time,  the  other  on  accoant  of  the 
nnmber  of  buds.  The  sh^^ids.  however,  decided  in  fiivor  of 
Bomiila&  who  boilt  the  town  on  the  Ratine  ^  and  called  it 
BcMne.  from  his  own  name.  He  then  diew  a  farrow  roimd  it 
with  the  sacred  plow,  and  along  by  the  fdnrow  he  built  a  wall 
whidi  marked  the  line  or  sacred  belt  of  the  pomeri^im.  Bemus. 
in  derision.  lea^Kd  over  the  new  built  wall,  wheieupon  Bomulus 
slew  him.  saying:  ""So  shall  every  one  die  who  dares  to  leap 
over  these  walls." 

7.  Tbe  War  widi  tlie  TiatiiiR — In  order  to  people  his 
new  city.  Bomulus  opened  an  asylum  '  or  place  of  refuge  on  the 
Ca{ntoline  hOl,  to  which  he  invited  the  lawless  and  discontented 
firom  all  the  conntry  round.  These  he  received,  protected,  and 
made  citizens  of  his  new  town.  Women  were  wanting,  and 
he  a]^»lied  to  the  neighboring  cities  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage.  This  they  scornfully  refused.  When  Bomulus 
heard  this,  he  concealed  Lis  auger,  but  presently  invited  the 
dwellers  round  about  to  c»-^rae  to  Borne,  with  their  wires  and 
children,  to  ?ee  the  ^amt^  which  he  was  <roinsr  to  celebrate  in 


^  to  tke  TKn>aiaii  en.  Bome  ««$  foandpd  April  a.  TS&.  ^n  tke  dtr  c«f  the 
1*  genenllT  accer-fed,    Tlie  other  priccipa"  «**  »r^  cbo?^  of  i'a:o.  ^1  b.c  ; 
of  Mjbcv.^aftBJC.:  and  cf  PUku?  Pksor.  7<7  b.c    la  pcaccice  the  en  of  Yvro  i» 
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honor  of  the  god  Consus.  The  Sabines  and  Latins  came  in 
great  crowds,  and  when  all  were  intent  on  the  games,  the 
Eomans  rushed  on  their  guests  and  carried  away  the  young 
women.  The  parents  returned  home  and  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  on  Eomulus  and  his  people.  First,  the  men  of  the 
Latin  towns,  Caenina,  Antemnae,  and  Crustumerium,  rushed  to 
arms,  but  these  were  defeated  by  Romulus,  wlio  slew  with  his 
own  hand  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  and  dedicated  his  armor, 
as  spolia  opima,  to  Jupiter. 

8.  War  with  the  Sabines. — The  Sabines,  who  lived 
farther  up  the  mountains,  next  raised  an  army  and  marched 
to  Kome,  and  encamped  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  directly  oppo- 
site the  capitol.  Now  one  day  when  Tarpeja,  the  daughter 
of  the  warden  of  the  capitol,  went  out  to  draw  water,  the 
Sabines  begged  her  to  open  the  gate  to  the  citadel.  This 
she  promised  to  do  if  they  would  give  her  what  they  wore  on 
their  left  arms,  meaning  the  gold  bracelets  and  rings.  When 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  citadel,  they  threw  their  heavy 
shields,  which  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  on  Tarpeja,  and 
crushed  her  to  death.  The  Romans  attempted  to  recover 
the  hill,  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  The  champion  of  the  Romans 
was  Hostus  Hostilius,  and  that  of  the  Sabines  Mettus  Curtius. 
The  Sabines  prevailed  and  were  pursuing  the  Romans  from  the 
Velia  up  the  hill,  when  Romulus  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Stator,^  the  Stayer  of  Flight.  The  Romans  stopped  and  renewed 
the  battle,  and  drove  the  Sabines  back  towards  the  Capitoline 
hill.  Then  it  was  that  Mettus  Curtius  sank  with  his  horse 
into  the  marsh  and  nearly  perished.  The  place  where  this 
happened  was  called  the  Lake  of  Curtius.  At  length  the  Sabine 
women  rushed  between  the  combatants  and  prayed  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  to  be  reconciled.  The  prayer  was  heard,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  two  peoples  made  peace.  ■' 

9.  The  Union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines. — It  was 
agreed  that  the  Sabines  should  remain  in  Rome  and  the  two 


'  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  waf?  pituated  near  the  Porta  MvffionU.    Remains  of 
tufa  ])lock8  Ijelonging  to  an  ancient  restoration  of  the  temple  have  been  foun^. 
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peoples  form  one  nation.  The  Romans  still  occupied  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  the  Quirinal  under  their  king  Titus 
Tatius,  who  reigned  jointly  with  Eomulus.  The  united  people 
were  called  Romans  and  Qnirites,^  because  Tatius  came  from 
the  city  of  Cures.  The  two  peoples  met  to  transact  their  affairs 
in  common  in  the  valley  between  the  two  hills,  which  was  called 
comitium,  or  the  place  of  meeting.  Titus  Tatius  quarreled 
with  the  men  of  Laurentum,  and  while  offering  sacrifices  at 
Lavinium  was  slain.  From  this  time  Romulus  reigned  alone 
over  the  two  peoples,  and  made  laws  to  govern  them  in  peace 
and  war. 

10.  The  Constitation  of  Romulus. — First  of  all  he 
divided  his  people  into  patricians  and  clients.  He  then  divided 
the  patricians  into  three  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities  and  Luceres, 
and  each  of  the  three  tribes  into  ten  curies.  The  patricians, 
when  they  assembled  to  vote  or  make  laws,  came  each  in  his 
curia,  and  each  curia  had  one  vote  decided  by  the  majority  of 
voters  in  it  The  curia  was  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
which  also  had  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  sanctuaries.  The 
clients  were  the  dependents  of  the  patricians,  whom  they  were 
to  protect  in  every  way  against  injustice.  From  the  patricians  he 
chose  three  hundred  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  to  be  his  council  of 
senators.  Out  of  the  young  men  he  chose  a  legion  of  3,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  300  horsemen,  according  to  the  number  of  the  three 
tribes  and  thirty  curies,  out  of  every  curia  100  foot-soldiers  and 
ten  horsemen. 

The  story  goes  on  in  the  same  mythical  vein  to  tell  how, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  Romulus  was  suddenly 
removed  from  the  world  while  reviewing  his  people  on  the 
campus  Martius.  There  arose  suddenly  a  fearful  storm,  the 
sun  was  darkened,  but  when  daylight  returned  Romulus  liad 
disappeared.  His  father.  Mars,  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven 
in  a  fiery  chariot.  His  people  mourned  for  him  until  Proculus, 
a  senator,  said  that  on  his  way  to  Alba  Romulus  had  met  him  and 
promised  to  protect  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 


*  For  tlie  derivation,  -^ee  p- 15,  note. 
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11.  The  Legend  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  religious 
institutions,  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the  formatiou  of 
the  guilds,*  and  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Janus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forum,  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  during 
war  and  closed  in  time  of  peace,  to  Numa  Pompilius.*  Tullug 
Hostilius  broke  the  power  of  the  Latins  and  destroyed  Alba. 
A.ncus  Marcius,  the  grandson  of  Numa,  built  the  port  of  Ostia, 
the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus,  a  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  plebeian  order  by  the  settlement  he 
gave  to  the  conquered  people  on  the  Aventine. 

12.  The  Etruscan  Dynasty. — After  this,  the  state  assumed 
a  new  character  from  the  accession  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  of 
three  kings.    The  first,  Tarquinius  Prisons,  defeated  the  Sabines 
and  took  Collatia,  subdued  the  Etruscans,  doubled  the  number 
of  noble  houses  in  each  tribe  by  enrolling  plebeians,  commenced 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  built  the  cloaca  maxima,  laid 
out  the  circus  in  the  valley  of  Mureia,  and  introduced  games 
from  Etruria.     The  second,  Servius  Tullius,  devised  the  new 
constitution,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Latins,  and  erected  a 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  as  a  federal  sanctuary  of  the 
Latin  and  Roman  people.     The  third,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  estab- 
lished the  Latin  games  on  the  Alban  Mount  to  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
waged  war  on  the  Volscians,  took  their  most  important  town, 
Smssa  Fometia,  from  the  spoils  of  which  he  finished  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  completed  the  sewers  begun  by  Tar- 
quinius Prisons,  obtamed  the  Sibylline  books  from   Cumse, 
sent  his  two  sons  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  finally 
ruhng  with  insolence,  and  endeavoring  to  build  up  his  arbitrary 
power  on  the  destruction  of  the  nobility,  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  the  monarchy  which  had  endured  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  years  ended  with  his  reign,  and  the  era  of  the  republic 
began.2 

13.  The  Value  of  this  Narrative.— However  much  the 
story  of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  and  all  his  house  may  have 


♦  See  p.  898,  n.  8,  '  Plut.  Numa,  »  See  p.  46, 
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been  intenroren  vith  an^edotes.  it  cinnot  in  its  Ie»diiig  ootlines 
be  called  in  question.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  last 
king  wag  a  cruel  and  airbiti^uT  tymnt :  that  he  negketed  to 
consult  the  senate  and  complete  its  numWrg ;  that  he  onjnstlj 
pranounced  sentence  of  death  and  confiscation  against  the  lead- 
ing mirmbers  of  the  gr^at  houses,  in  order  to  weaken  them  in 
Inflo^iee  and  numbers,  that  he  might  the  easier  build  np  his 
ywa  arbiti^iiT  power;  and  that  he  finally  exacted  fiom  the  peo- 
ple military  lab(H^  and  task-wcnit  WTond  what  was  due.  These 
measures,  which  thr^&tened  to  convert  the  goTemment  of  the 
state  into  an  arbitrarr  despcrtism.  united  the  two  parties,  patri- 
cian and  i^bnan,  against  him.  The  exasperati<m  €i  the  peo- 
ple was  attested  by  their  tow  never  again  to  toleimt^e  a  king. 
In  regaid  to  the  oth^  erent^  the  acts  of  each  king,  bow  many 
kings  there  weie^  how  many  years  each  reigned,  and  how 
long  the  regal  period  lasted,  the  tradition,  interwoven  with 
inconsistencies  and  improbabilities,  at  one  time  attributing 
institutions  to  one  person  and  then  the  same  to  another,  is 
ntterlT  imtmstworthv.  The  fnll  extent  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies,  and  the  vast  number  of  traditional  histories,  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  are  not  ffenerallv  known,  because  the 
history  of  the  regal  period  is  usually  learned  from  Livy.  When 
we,  however,  compare  Livy*s  narrative  of  events  with  those  of 
other  writers,  we  then  become  aware  of  the  uncertain tv  which 
j»evailed  even  among  the  Bcmans  themselves. 

14.  Odier  Sources. — Still,  while  rejecting  the  tmditional 
historv  in  the  main,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  essentiallv  of 
Soimn  or^jn.  and  closely  interwoven  with  Roman  manners, 
customs,  and  I x:alities.  This  ^ct,  taken  in  connection  with  what 
we  learn  from  other  sources  in  regard  to  the  Roman  people, 
enables  us  in  a  measure  to  eliminate  much  that  is  uncertain,  and 
deduce  a  tolerably  true  «)d  cc*nsistent  history  of  the  political 
and  civil  institutions,  and  of  the  religious  and  social  customs  of 
the  Romans,  even  in  that  early  period  of  their  history.  These 
other  sources  are:  (1)  the  exeavations  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  very  locality  where  the  events  were  transacted ; 
(2)  the  study  of  comparative  phiiology.  which  has  discovered 
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that  the  different  races  in  Italy  belonged  to  the  Indo-European 
family,  that  the  Romans,  when  they  lii-st  appeared  on  the  sta^e 
of  history  as  a  separate  people,  had  already  in  the  Grseco-Italian 
time  passed  through  a  long  period  of  development,  and  that  the 
groundwork  of  their  religious,  social,  and  legal  life  had  already 
been  formed;  (}\)  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  which 
teaches  how  far  the  development  of  i>eoples  is  influenced  by 
climate  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  country;  (4)  the 
later  history,  which  enables  us  in  some  instances  to  draw  infer- 
ences in  regard  to  the  earlier  history. 

15.  The  Results. — From  a  study  of  these  sources,  certain 
broad  conclusions  havej^een  arrived  at,  the  chief  of  which  have 
already  been  indicated.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  steady 
growth  of  the  city  until  it  became  the  head  of  Latium,  and 
derived  wealth  and  commercial  importance  from  its  favorable 
position.  A  constitution  based  on  a  patrjarchal  aristocracy, 
with  an  elective  monarchy  at  its  head,  was  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  new  elements,  chiefly  from  the  conquered  states. 

Soon  the  necessity  arose  for  incorporating  this  new  element 
with  the  state.  This  was  done  by  organizing  a  new  military 
system,  which  made  property  instead  of  birth  the  principle  of 
division.  From  this  time  the  plebeians  could  no  longer  be 
kept  separate  as  a  distinct  and  inferior  class,  but  under  the  new 
constitution  they  won  after  long  and  weary  contests  a  position 
in  the  state.  The  last  king,  seeking  to  convert  his  government 
into  an  arbitrary  despotism,  was  expelled  by  both  patricians 
and  plebeians,  whom  the  common  danger  had  for  the  moment 
united,  but  who  differed  again  as  soon  as  the  peril  was  over. 
This  change  in  the  government,  originating  in  the  desire  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate,  at  least  in  point  ol 
time,  was  the  result  of  the  natural  development  of  the  consti- 
tution. For  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  the  other  Latin  states, 
and  even  in  Greece,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  rulers  for  life 
were  superseded  by  annual  magistrates. 
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The  Eeligion  of  the  Komans. 

1.  It  is  necessary  before  passing  to  the  history  of  the  Eepub- 
lie,  to  glance  at  the  religion  of  Rome,  because  it  exercised  a 
decided  influence  on  the  government  of  the  state.  We  have 
already  learned  that  the  groundwork  of  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  laid*  before  their  separation.  The 
Romans  brought  their  own  gods  and  own  form  of  worship  with 
them  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The  elements,  then,  of  their 
religion,  like  their  clan-constitution,  were  older  than  the  state ; 
the  development  was  peculiar  and  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
mind. 

2.  The  Worship  of  Nature. — The  Roman  was  eminently 
religious.  He  saw  the  agency  of  the  gods  in  everything.  To 
him  all  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  swarmed  with  divine  beings.  Wherever  he  turned, 
whatever  he  undertook,  whether  at  home,  on  his  farm,  or  in 
the  forum,  he  sought  with  scrupulous  care  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  gods  by  prayer  and  offerings.  The  Roman,  on  his  entrance 
into  Italy,  had  the  home  and  the  domestic  hearth,  and  had 
learned  how  to  till  the  soil.  The  gods,  then,  whose  protection 
he  especially  sought,  were  those  of  nature — of  the  forest,  the 
field,  the  grove,  the  mountain,  and  the  home.  Hence  the  honor 
early  paid  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  god  and  goddess  of  the 
clear  sky;  to  Satumus,  the  seed-sower;  to  Tellus,  the  nour- 
ishing earth ;  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  germination  and  growth ; 
to  Census  and  Ops,  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  liarvest;  to 
Pales,  the  goddess  of  the  flocks ;  and  to  Jupiter,^ .the  god  of  the 
vine.  These  were  all  worshiped  with  festivals,^  each  in  his 
own  proper  month. 

»  Page  11. 

•  Jnpiter  was  worshiped  under  names  according  to  the  matter  for  which  hip  aid  was 
needed :  ae  JupUer  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  Jupiter  Miciusy  the  god  of  light- 
ning;  and  in  the  Capitol  as  Jupiter  Opfimtis  Maxinws. 

'  The  Satvmaiia  in  December,  the  TellUia,  CericUia^  PcUilia,  and  Vinalia  in  April 
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3.  The  Lupercalian  Feast. — The  Romans  heard^  espe« 
cially,  the  voices  of  their  gods  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest. 
Pliny  calls  the  groves  the  first  temples  of  the  gods.  Here 
before  the  trees,  as  before  the  altars  of  their  gods,  the  Romans 
offered  their  devotions.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  Jupiter;  the 
olive  to  Minerva.  The  fig-tree  was  an  object  of  especial  wor- 
ship, for  it  was  near  the  fig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
that  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found.  Near  by  was 
the  Lupercal,  where  the  god  Lupercus  dwelt     His  festival, 

'  called  Lupercalia,  was  celebrated  every  year,  on  the  15th  ot 
February.  After  sacrificing  to  the  god  in  his  cave,  the  priests 
ran  through  the  streets  dressed  in  goats'  skins,  beating  all  whom 
they  met  with  strips  of  goats'  leather.  The  year  closed  with 
the  festival  to  Terminus,  called  the  Terminalia,  the  god  of 

« 

boundaries. 

4.  Other  Forms  of  Worship.— The  Roman  gods  loved 
to  have  their  thrones  erected  on  the  lofty  hills,  as  Jupiter 
Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount,  from  the  sacred  summit  of 
which  he  could  survey  the  whole  plain  of  Latium,  and  as  the 
old  Italian  deity  Apollo  Soranus,  tlie  god  of  the  sun,  on  Mount 
Soracte.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  the  worship  of  Vul- 
can, the  god  of  fire  and  the  forge ;  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  who 
invoked  in  May  the  creative  goddess  Dea  Dia  to  bless  the 
growth  of  the  seed ;  that  of  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  by  the 
sailors,  and  of  Volturnus,  the  god  of  the  Tiber.  In  fact,  every 
person,  house,  curia,  and  tribe,  had  its  own  god,  to  whom 
each  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers.  Particularly  dear  to  the 
Roman  was  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  with  her  eternal 
fire  burning  on  the  household  hearth,  the  living  symbol  of  the 
goddess.  Her  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  Penates,  the  protectors  of  the  house,  and  of  the  Lares,  the 
departed  spirits  of  ancestors  who  watched  over  the  family. 

5.  Jupiter  and  Mars. — Besi4es  these  deities  who  watched 
over  the  fields,  the  flocks,  and  the  house,  the  Romans  also 
paid  worship  to  Jupiter,  the  protector  and  preserver  of  the  state, 
whom  the  Latins  worshiped  on  the  Alban  mount  as  Jupiter  La- 
tiaris, and  the  Romans  on  the  Capitoline  as  Jupiter  GapitoUnus, 
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The  Ides*of  each  month  were  sacred  to  him,  and  a  great  fes- 
tival, the  FericB  LatincB,  was  celebrated  oDce  every  year  on  the 
Alban  Mount  By  his  side  stood  Mars,  the  protector  of  the 
citizens,  the  father  of  Eomulua  and  the  Eoman  people;  to 
whom  March,  the  first  month  of  their  year,  was  consecrated, 
and  to  whom  a  great  war  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  every  campaign. 

6.  The  Worship  of  Quirinus. — After  the  union  of  the 
Palatine  Bomans  with  the  Sabines  on  the  Quirinal,  the  Eoman 
religion,  influenced  by  the  addition  of  new  and  conservative 
elements,^  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  development.  Both 
tribes  before  their  union  had  worshiped  Jupiter  and  Mars  as 
their  supreme  gods,  and  now  in  common  they  paid  their  devo- 
tions to  Quirinus,  the  god  of  the  united  Eamnes  and  Tities. 
The  point  of  union  for  the  two  tribes  was  found  in  the  curid, 
which  had  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  significance.  Each 
curia  had  its  own  place  of  worship,  under  the  direction  of  the 
curio  and  his  priest,  the  flamen  curialis,  and  out  of  the  thirty 
ctiricB  one  was  selected,  called  curio  maximus,  who  presided 
over  the  whole. 

7.  The  State  Religion. — We  have  learned  that  the  Eoman 
government  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  family.  The  state  reli- 
gion also  found  its  counterpart  .in  that  of  the  household.  As 
the  family  had  its  own  domestic  altar,  so  the  state  had  a  com- 
mon altar 2  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  house. 
Just  as  the  family  offered  sacrifices  on  the  domestic  hearth,  so 
the  state  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  either  in  this  temple  or 
its  rotunda,  the  so-called  domus  regia.  In  the  regia  were  wor- 
shipped the  two  gods  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities,  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  and  that  of  the  united  people,  Quirinus,  and  the  old 
Latin  deity  Janus,  god  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  everything, 
and  the  one  whom  the  Romans  invoked  before  any  other  god. 
To  Janus  all  gates  and  doors  were  sacred,  and  he  therefore  car- 
ried a  key  in  his  hand  to  open  and  lock  them.  He  is  always 
represented  with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  behind,  and 


♦  See  p.  269,  n.  8.  »  Page  15.  •  Focus  publicum* 
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hence  called  Bifrons,  or  Biceps,  As  the  god  of  beginning  he 
opened  in  the  morning  the  gates  of  Olympus  and  closed  them 
at  evening.  To  him  the  month  of  January^  was  sacred,  and 
the  first  day  of  that  month,  when  the  labors  of  the  husbandman 
began  anew,  sacrifices  of  wine,  incense  and  fruit  were  offered 
to  him.  He  was  invoked  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  every  war.  When  the  two  cities  on  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal 
were  united,  a  gate  called  the  Janus  was  erected  in  the  comi- 
tium,  through  which  their  armies  passed  going  to  or  returning 
from  war.  This  was  always  open  in  time  of  war  and  closed  in 
time  of  peace,  to  signify  that  in  peace  the  two  communities 
were  separate,  but  in  war  united  for  mutual  protection. 

8.  The  Worship  of  Vesta.— In  the  temple  of  Vesta  were 
worshiped  Vesta  and  the  Penates  and  Lares.  The  house  near  by 
was  called  the  regiay  because  the  worship  due  to  the  gods  hon- 
ored there  belonged  to  the  king  as  high-priest  of  the  nation.  In 
order  that  it  might  never  be  neglected,  on  account  of  the  other 
duties  of  the  king,  three  priests,  QdW^^  flamines,  were  nominated 
for  life  to  assist  the  king,  viz. :  the  flamen  Dialis,  the  priest  of 
Jupiter,  the  god  of  the  Ramnes,  and  his  wife  flaminica,  corres- 
ponding to  the  paterfamilias  and  mater  familias  of  the  family ; 
flamen  Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars,  the  god  of  the  Titles,  and 
flamsn  Quirinalis,  the  priest  of  Quirinus,  god  of  the  united 
community.  In  the  temple  of  Vesta  were  six  virgins,  virgines 
Vestales,  daughters  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  state,  to 
/jorrespond  with  the  JilicB  familias,  the  daughters  of  the  family. 
They  kept  the  fire  always  blazing  on  the  common  household 
hearth.  This  was  considered  the  most  sacred  worship  in  Borne. 
The  king  also  had  charge  of  the  worship  of  the  curies  (and 
hence  jlamines  curiales),  and  also  general  oversight  over  the 
college  of  Salii  and  Fratres  Arvales.  To  the  custody  of  the 
Salii  was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  sacred  shields,  anctlia,  which 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine,  and  every 
year,  on  the  first  of  March,  they  made  a  solemn  procession 
through  the  city,  chanting  hymns  and  dancing.     There  were 

*  When  January  became  the  first  month,  the  opening  of  the  ^ear  was  also  ascribed 
to  him. 
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two  sets  of  Salii,  the  Salii  of  Palatine  and  Quirinal,  which  com- 
memorated the  union  of  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  and  the 
Sabines  on  the  QuirinaL  The  Salii  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  were  always  selected  from  the  patricians. 

The  unity  of  the  Roman  state  after  the  banishment  of  the 
king  was  preserved  by  conferring  those  priestly  duties  which 
the  king  alone  performed,  upon  a  rex  sacrorum  or  rex  sac- 
rificulus  and  his  wife  regina  sacrorum^  both  of  whom  performed 
their  sacrifices  in  the  regiuy  he  to  Jupiter,  she  to  Juno.  He 
was  nominated  by  the  pontifex  maximusy  and  inaugurated  in  the 
comitia  curiata  calata,^  just  as  the  king  was.  He  ranked  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  but  in  influence  and  power  was  inferior 
to  the  pontifex  maximus.  He  held  his  office  for  life  like  the 
king,  but  was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  political  or  military 
office,  and  was  exempt  from  all  civil  and  political  duties.  He 
lived  on  the  via  sacra  in  a  domus  puhlica. 

9.  Jupiter  Capitolinus. — Soon  Rome  extended  her  power 
over  Latium,  and,  as  a  common  centre  of  worship  for  the 
enlarged  state,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Here  the  unity  of  the  new  nation  was  symbolized  by  the  com- 
mon worship  paid  to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva.  In  the 
building  of  the  temple  tradition  relates  that  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  ancient  shrines  and  altars  erected  there  by  the  Sabines. 
The  gods  to  whom  these  had  been  raised  were  consulted  by 
auguries  if  they  would  give  place  to  the  new  deities.  All  con- 
sented except  Terminus  and  Youth,  who  refused  to  retire  from 
the  sacred  spot.  This  gave  Rome  the  assurance  that  her  bounda- 
ries should  never  go  back,  and  that  her  youth  should  ever  be 
renewed.  Here  in  his  temple  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  was 
erected,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  forum,  that  he  might 
look  down  upon  his  people.  Until  then  the  Romans  had  made 
no  ideal  pictures  or  statues  of  their  god.  They  had  only  sjrm- 
bols,  as  a  stone  for  Jupiter,  the  holy  lance  for  Mars,  the  fire  for 
Vesta,  the  altars  and  the  consecrated  space,^  but  now  they 
learned  from  the  Greeks  how  to  represent  their  gods  as  men. 


'  (Ma/ta  from  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  called.  "  TempliMi. 
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10.  Grecian  Influence. — Another  evidence  of  Grecian 
influence  was  the  introduction  of  the  Sibylline  books,  as  tradi- 
tion relates,  from  Cumae.  The  story  runs  that  a  strange  woman 
came  to  Tarquin  and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  The  king 
refused  to  buy  the  books.  The  Sibyl  departed  and  burnt  three; 
then  returned  offering  the  I'emaining  six  at  the  same  price. 
The  king  again  refused.  The  Sibyl  then  burnt  three  more,  and 
demanded  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  three.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  king  was  aroused ;  he  bought  the  books,  and  the 
woman  vanished.  The  books  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
the  capitol  in  charge  of  two  men,  called  duoviri  sacrorum. 
They  were  consulted  by  the  order  of  the  senate  in  time  of 
great  emergency  or  of  public  calamity.  Through  their  infliuence 
the  worship  of  many  Grecian  deities  was  introduced,  as  that  of 
Apollo,  Latona,  Mater  Idsea  and  others. 

11.  Divination. — The  Komans  sought  in  many  ways  to 
know  the  wills  of  the  gods.  Besides  consulting  the  Sibylline 
books,  they  had  omens,  prodigies,  and  divinations.  That  form 
of  divination  which  was  peculiarly  national  and  characteristic 
of  the  RomaU;  was  the  observation  of  the  auspices.  No  trans- 
action, public  or  private,  took  place  without  first  consulting 
the  auspices.  The  auspices  were  the  signs  from  Jupiter  to  his 
people  telling  them  what  to  do  or  not  to  do.  For  private  acts 
the  auspices  could  be  taken  by  any  one  who  belonged  to  the 
people ;  but  for  the  state  they  could  only  be  taken  by  some  one 
who  represented  the  state  and  who  had  been  empowered  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  state  and  the  gods.  This  was  at  first 
the  king,  and  in  case  of  his  death  the  patricians^  and  the 
interrex,  and  after  the  establishnient  of  the  republic  the  higher 
magistrates.  The  gods  of  the  Roman  state  then  were  the  gods 
of  the  patricians,  and  they  alone  could  mediate  between  them 
and  the  state. 

12.   The  Auspices. — In  the  regal  period  the  auspida^ 
belonged  to  the  king  alone,  and  in  the  times  of  the  republic  to 

*  When  the  king  died  the  &\x»x>\ce»  reinrned.  to  the  patres{i.  e.^patresfamilias  gen- 
tivm  patriciarum)^  and  they  in  concUium  curiafum  nominated  the  interrex. 

"  7.  €.,  ex  ccelo  and  ex  avihus^  the  other  formd  i^ex  tripudiis^  de  cqUo  servarey  ex  quad,- 
rupedilms  and  ex  cliris)  being  later. 
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the  mjfgislistes.  %nr  Tiiise  ctf*  eierooii.  TW  auvr  vv  oiihr  ti^e 
assistiuit  of  ibe  ■kaei^timtir:  ibe  lirtitain^  Joid  di^  biid«  w^e^e 
not  seat  to  liim  tat  to  die  nnfi^o^Bte :  he  i^nh*  miefpsy^ed 
tlieiB.  In  ttkin^  die  »«f«oe$  or^i^^den^  tiK^siiSctl  kBi>v}- 
edge  was  ac«MsagT,  m^  the  CNis»Ti:c«d  spiee  hjkd  10  h^  msur^r^i 
off  vidi  die  sacrcd  mand.^  d>e  teDi  to  1^  pircbtri.^  and  ivrnur 
pimyeis  and  ionnalr  ivfteMed.  TWii  \hv-  person  uikinir  tbe 
auspioes  vihad  for  die  £avi4:al4e  s^I^riis.  If  as  iniermpni^D  <»1 
anT  kind  ocemreiL  if  die  saci^  i-bi^  ivx-k<rtL  if  *be  mind  fvlL 
the  aospifes  were  nEndered  in^^lid.  Greaii  impi>nanoe  was 
attiehed  to  die  phrascolosr  of  the  }«r»yrT.  for  a  mi>take  here, 
eTen  in  a  angle  woid.  mi^tit  call  down  the  ven^^anoe  of  Jnpiter 
upon  the  state.  Hence  it  w^is  ne<>e?sanr  that  men  parrioTilartv 
skilled  in  SM^ned  lc«ie  should  l^e  af*pc*inted  to  as^<t  ihe  mapf- 
trate  and  diccare  the  pwv^pM-  form  of  prarer.  This  led  to  the 
fonnad<m  of  three  coIles<e$  of  sacred  loie,  that  of  the  iTftcnrrtf^ 
pomiijice^  and  fHial'tK 

Tbe  OoHegp  of  Angxnes^  was  nominated  &c>m  the  patii* 
cians  br  die  kinsr:  and  the  nnmber.  consistin&r  at  first  of  fonr. 
was  increaaed  to  ax.  then  to  nine,  and  then  to  sixteen.  As  no 
pabhc  act  of  any  kind  conld  be  peiformed.  no  election  held,  no 
law  passed,  no  war  waged,  without  first  taking  the  auspices,  the 
angoTS,  as  inteif^mers  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  in  whose  hands  the 
exclusive  right  was  to  declare  *  whether  the  omens  weie  favorable 
or  unfiiT<»able.  aoquiied  great  influence  and  soon  exercised  vir- 
tual control  over  every  act  of  the  state.  This  power  they  natu- 
rallv  used  in  the  interest  of  their  own  order.  In  the  srreat 
contest  of  the  plebeians  for  equal  rights  in  the  state,  the  augurs 
not  unfrequently  used  their  power  unfeirly  to  render  void  tht 
elections  of  consuls,  the  acts  of  the  comitifi^  or  anv  measun* 
not  in  the  interest  of  their  own  oider,  on  the  irround  that  iho 
auqnces  had  been  irregular.*  As  there  was  no  appeal  from 
their  deddon,  their  veto  was  absolute.  ^ 


•  Or  mufktet  ifrom  orU  and  ^pet^TtX,  in  »  fu-  &^  iher  made  iLe  v>b-^na:iv".. :  ^^ 
lugmrtt  «fnMB  aric,  anda  root  which  meazks  lo  aniioiuKie\  in  ^  ftr  •:i'  thej  anuoanoed 
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13.  The  Influence  on  the  Government. — One  of  the 

arguments  most  strenuously  urged  against  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  the  consulship,  was  that  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  auspices  belonged  to  the  patricians  alone.  On  the  same 
grounds  the  intermarriage  of  plebeians  with  the  patrician  order 
was  opposed  because  the  auspices  must  ever  remain  in  the 
patrician  families.  The  patricians  alone  knew  the  days^  when 
civil  suits  could  be  heard,  or  when  it  was  lawful  to  transact 
business  with  the  people,^  that  is,  when  the  comitia  could  meet.* 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  comitia  centtiriata  was  to  as- 
semble, the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  consulted  the  auspices. 
For  this  purpose  an  augur*  must  be  present,  and  if  he  an- 
nounced by  the  words  die  alio  that  they  were  unfavorable,* 
the  comitia  must  be  postponed.  If,  however,  the  auspices  were 
declared  favorable^  by  the  words  silentium  esse  videtur,  the 
people  were,  after  certain  preliminary  forms,^  called  together. 
If,  however,  it  lightened,  or  a  storm  arose,  or  night  came  on, 
or  the  standard  hoisted  on  the  Janiculus  was  lowered,  the 
assembly  must  disperse.  If,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  a 
magistrate  observed  the  heavens  ^  for  any  purpose,  and  falsely 
declared  that  it  thundered  or  lightened,  the  comitia  must  break 
up.  In  later  times  it  was  unlawful  to  hold  the  assembly  if  one 
of  the  higher  magistrates  announced  that  he  was  engaged  in 
observing  the  heavens,  or  was  going  to  observe  the  heavens  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  comitia.  This  put  it  in  the  power  of 
every  magistrate  to  adjourn  the  comitia  and  thus  impede  hasty 
legislation. 

14.  The  College  of  Fontifices  ^  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  the  religious  institutions  in  the  state.  The  pontiffs  exer- 
cised, under  the  kings,  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole 
worship  of  the  state,  regulated  the  calendar  on  which  the  time 


»  Dies  fasti.  *  Cum  pomlo,  »  Dies  comitiaUs. 

*PuUicu8.  »  Obnuntiatio.  « Nuntiatio. 

'  These  were  three,  viz. :  (1)  vocare  ad  inlicium,  when  the  herald  (accemus)  invited 
them  to  the  assembly ;  (2)  vocare  conventionem.  a  meeting  preparatory  to  the  assembly ; 
(3)  mittere  in  suffragium^  the  assembly  in  regular  form  for  voting. 

"  Servare  de  ccelo. 

•  The  word  pomtijices  is  probably  from  pnr^s,  not  in  the  sense  of  bridge,  but  of  way. 
road;  they  were  called  pontifices  becaupe  they  must  keep  in  order  the  roads,  especially 
the  pons  siiUicius  for  the  priestly  processions. 
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of  the  festivals  depended,  and  with  them  rested  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  civil  and  religious 
courts.  They  not  only  determined  what  gods  should  be  wor- 
shiped, and  in  what  manner,  but  they  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  priests,  magistrates,  and  even  private  indi- 
viduals. From  their  power  to  regulate  the  calendar,  they  added 
to  or  shortened  the  year,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  term  of  a  favorite 
consul  or  to  shorten  that  of  one  who  displeased  them.  At  their 
head  stood  the  pontifex  maximuSy  who  was  at  first  elected  by 
the  college  itself,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic  by  the  people. 
It  was  his  duty  to  record  the  most  important  events  of  the 
year,  to  appoint  the  flamineSy  vestales,  and  rex  sacrificulus,  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  ^  over  the  worship  of  the  state. 
His  official  residence  was  in  the  domus  regia  on  the  via  sacra. 

15.  The  College  of  Fetiales^  was  the  guardian  of  the 
pubUc  faith  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  nations.  It  was 
their  duty  in  case  of  dispute  with  a  foreign  state,  to  demand  ^ 
satisfaction.  This  was  done  by  electing  one  from  their  number 
called  pater  patratus^  whose  duty  it  was,  first,  at  the  confines 
of  the  enemy's  territory ;  secondly,  of  the  first  native  of  the 
country  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet;  thirdly,  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  finally  in  the  market  before  the  magistrate,  to 
demand  satisfaction.  If  this  was  not  granted,  then  the  king, 
first  consulting  the  senate  and  then  the  people,  again  sent  the 
pater  patratus  to  the  hostile  country,  who  pronounced  a  decla- 
ration of  war  and  hurled  a  spear  tipped  with  blood  across  the 
boundary. 

The  Fetiales  were  the  first  of  the  three  great  colleges  to 
decline  in  influence,  because  the  foreign  relations  of  Rome 
soon  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy.  In  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  as  the  spear  could  not  be  hurled  into  the  enemy's 
territory,  to  preserve  the  form  a  subject  of  Pyrrhus,  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  Rome,  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  in 
the  circus  Flaminius.     This  was  declared  to  be  hostile  terri- 


»  Judex  et  arbiter  rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum.—Veit.  s.  v.  ordo,  p.  185. 
'  From  the  old  8ubitantlve/8<i«,'  ct.  fori,  fas. 
3  Be»  repeUre. 
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tory,  and  the  pater  patratus  hurled  here  the  hostile  spear. 
Later  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  by  ambassadors ' 
sent  by  the  senate,  while  the  hostile  spear  was  hurled  over 
the  pillar  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Bellona,  for  the  area  upon 
which  this  temple  stood  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  enemy's  country. 

16.  The  Art  of  the  Haruspices  was  another  peculiar 
form  of  Eoman  worship.  It  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  on 
important  occasions  haruspices  were  often  summoned  from 
Etruria.  It  consisted  in  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods 
from  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  It 
was  customarv  here  to  continue  the  sacrifice  until  the  desired 
result  was  obtained,  and  in  a  measure,  as  with  the  auspices,  to 
compel  the  gods  to  give  favorable  signs.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  so-called  prodigies^  by  which  the  gods  unsought 
indicated  the  approach  of  evil  by  some  strange  incident,  as 
when  it  rained  stones  or  blood,  when  the  lightning  struck, 
when  the  holy  lance  of  Mars  trembled.  In  these  cases  it  was 
helieved  that  the  wrath  of  heaven  might  be  appeased  by  cer- 
tain forms  and  ceremonies,  which  would  be  announced,  either 
on  the  burial  of  the  stones,  the  erection  of  an  altar  ^  where  the 
lightning  struck,  or  on  consulting  the  Sibylline  books  or  even 
the  Delphic  oracle.  In  all  these  cases  they  made  no  effort  to 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  gods,  they  changed  none  of  their 
plans  or  views,  but  simply  sought  by  external  ceremonies*  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

17.  Peculiar  Ceremonies. — The  state  religion  of  the 
Romans  was  connected  with  a  dreary  round  of  ceremonies 
which  none  but  the  priests  knew.  As  to  the  priests,  they 
formed  no  exclusive  class,  no  qualifications  of  age  or  expe- 
rience being  required.  They  were  generally  elected  for  life, 
and  often  at  the  same  time  held  sacred  and  civil  offices.  In 
rank  the  rex  sacrificulus  took  the  precedence,  then  came  the 
three  Jlarnines,  The  pontifex  maximus  occupied  the  fifth 
place,  but  in  power  and  authority  stood  over  all  the  others. 

»  Legati,  •  Prodigium.  »  P  Ita'ia.  *  Procurare  prodigium. 
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The  priests  were  subject  to  some  curious  regulations  which 
existed  down  to  later  times,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
fiamen  DicUis,  have  been  accidentally  preserved.*  It  was  un- 
lawful for  him  to  ride  upon  a  horse,  to  look  upon  an  army 
equipped  for  battle,  to  take  an  oath,  or  to  wear  a  ring  unless 
it  was  hollow  and  perforated  with  holes.  A  prisoner  who 
entered  his  house  was  free,  and  his  chains  must  be  hurled  from 
the  house  over  the  roo£  He  could  have  no  knot  in  his  whole 
attire ;  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  or  name  raw  flesh,  a  she-goat, 
ivy,  or  beans ;  he  could  not  take  off  his  head-dress  in  the  open 
air,  nor  sleep  three  nights  in  succession  out  of  his  own  bed,  nor 
could  he  be  out  of  the  city  a  single  night  If  his  wife,  the 
flaminicay  died,  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

18.  The  General  Character  of  the  Roman  Religion.— 
A  religion  like  that  of  the  Romans,  so  severe,  so  anxious  in  the 
fulfilment  of  dreary  ceremonies,  so  narrow  in  its  purposes  and 
aims,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  machinery  of  the  state, 
must  necessarily  have  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  the  ear- 
nest, practical  jninds  of  the  Eomans.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  exposed  to  misuse  for  pohtical  purposes,  and  when 
this  once  happened,  when  its  narrow  limits  were  once  broken 
through,  its  decline  was  sure  and  rapid.  In  the  regal  period, 
however,  the  priests  were  regarded  as  the  mere  servants  of  the 
king.  His  control  was  supreme,  not  only  over  the  worship  of 
the  state,  but  over  that  of  the  curia,  of  the  gens,  and  even  of  the 
family.  The  signs  came  to  him  as  the  high-priest  of  the  nation 
and  not  to  his  servants.  He  alone  could  perform  certain  sacri- 
fices for  the  state,^  for  which,  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
the  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed.  The  priests  acknowledged 
that  they  were  instituted  by  him,  and  that  from  bim  they 
learned  their  sacred  rites.  Still  the  other  duties  of  the  king, 
as  commander  of  the  army  and  administrator  of  justice,  com- 
pelled him  to  transfer  many  of  his  religious  functions  to  others. 
He,  too,  was  liable  to  change,  while  they  were  permanent  and 
handed  down  to  their  successors  the  various  rules  of  their 

>  Anliis  Qellias,  z.  IS.  *  Sacra  pubUoa. 
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science.  They,  too,  as  sole  interpretera  of  fbe  auspice^  {>o»- 
aesaed  a  virtual  veto  oa  every  pnblio  act.  The  resnlt  was  that 
their  dignity  in  the  state  was  constantly  on  Mxa  iuctease.  By 
this  transference  of  religions  duties  to  the  pnests,  it  was  not 
intended  to  separate  permanently  the  civil  and  religions  func- 
tions of  the  king;  but  this  transference  contained  the  germ  of 
such  a  separation.  Its  development  is  really  the  internal  his- 
tory of  Borne  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  The  state  incorpo* 
rated  new  elements,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  progress,  while 
the  religion,  incapable  of  growth,  remained  stationary.  Por 
the  present,  however,  the  priests  acknowledged  their  depend- 
ence npon  the  magistrates,  and  religion  remained  serviceable  to 
the  state,  and  not  the  state  to  religion. 


This  lemplB  atood  In  the  forum  Boaritim.  It  [a  pomeH 
vales,  b«cAuse  Livy  fx.  ^)  apeaka  of  encta  a  CempJe  being  i 
original  iwenty  Corinthian  ooloinna  ii  gime.  The  roof  I9  m 
ton  and  root  baring  dleippeared. 


IS  called  a  temple  of  H«r- 
!hle  viclnit;.  One  cf  th( 
.era,  the  ancient  eatabl* 
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The  Attempts  of  Takquinius  to  Kegain  the  Boyal  Poweb. 

1.  The  Legendary  Narrative. — Tradition  relates  that 
when  Tarqninius  ^  and  all  his  house  had  been  banished  from 

*  The  l^endary  history  of  the  last  king  is  so  interwoven  with  the  literatare  of 
Some,  that  every  one  ought  to  be  fieuniliar  with  it.  A  brief  sketch  condensed  from  Li  vy, 
is  therefore  annexed : 

Lncins  TarqninioSj  called  Snperbns  on  account  of  his  pride^  was  a  genuine  tyrant. 
It  is  related  that  Servms  Tollins  had  two  daughters ;  the  one  qmet  and  gentle,  the  other 
haoghty  and  imperious.  In  like  manner. the  two  sons,  Armis  and  Lncins,  of  Tarqninins 
Priscns,*  the  predecessor  of  Servins,  were  of  different  diisposition.  These  sons  Servins 
Tnllios  muried  to  his  own  daughters  -  but  they  were  ill-mated,  for  the  cruel  Tullia  was 
married  to  the  gentle  Aruns,  while  toe  wicked  Lucius  was  the  husband  of  the  gentle 
Todlia.  The  wicked  ones  longed  for  the  society  of  each  other,  and  it  soon  came  to  pass 
that  the  wicked  Lucius  murdered  his  wife  and  brother,  and  united  himself  with  the  one 
who  had  a  disposition  like  his  own.  This  wicked  pair  desir^  to  possess  the  royal 
power  and  encroached  on  the  authority  of  their  fiither-in-law.  Lucius  entered  the 
market-place  clothed  in  Uie  royal  robes,  attended  with  armed  men,  and  summoned  the 
senate.  Wlien  Servins  heard  the  reports,  and  hurried  to  the  senate-house,  a  quarrel  arose 
and  his  son-in-law  hurled  him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  and  dispatched  men 
who  overtook  him  on  his  way  home  and  slew  him  in  the  street.  The  ambitious  Tullia 
hastened  to  salute  her  husband  as  king.  As  she  was  driving  ber  carriage  home  through 
the  street  where  her  fitther's  bodv  lay  oleeding,  she  gave  oilers  not  to  turn  the  carriage 
out,  but  to  drive  over  the  body  of  her  fother.  l?'rom  this  action  the  street  was  called  ever 
after  the  street  of  crime  ( Vicus  Sceieratus).  After  Tarqnln  gained  the  throne  he  ruled  with 
insolence.  His  will  was  the  sole  law.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
reftised  to  consult  the  senate,  and  banished  or  punished  with  heavy  fines  all  who  were 
against  him  or  whose  wealth  provoked  his  avarice.  The  poor  he  compelled  to  work  at 
miB  buildings  beyond  what  was  lawful.  He  married  his  daughter  to  Mamilius  of  Tuscu- 
Inm,  and,  strengthened  by  this  alliance,  he  made  the  forty-seven  Latin  towns  sublect  to 
himself  (see  p.  95,  note  5).  The  people  of  Gabii  resisted  bravely  and  he  comd  not 
prevail  against  them.  Then  Tarqnin  pretended  to  banish  his  son  Sextus ;  he  fled  to 
Gabii  as  if  from  his  Ihther^s  wrath,  and  begged  the  people  with  tears  to  give  him  reftige 

*  Tlie  following  genealogical  table  will  be  convenient  for  reference : 

Dbxabatus  of  Cobihth. 


Luoimo,  afterwards 
X.  Tarquinius  PrUeus. 


Abunb. 


Tabqttihia,  m.         Tabquikia, 
8.  TuOiua,  m.  M.  Bbutub. 


L.  Tarquinitis 
Supertus, 


Abuns. 


M.  Bbutub, 

pat  to  death  by 

Tarqninins. 


Egebius, 

commander  of 

Collatia. 


L.Bbutus,     Titub.         Sxztub.     Abunb.        Tarquinius 

Consul.  COLLATINUB, 

m.  Lucretia. 
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Eome  he  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  recovering  the  throne. 
He  had  still  a  strong  party  of  patricians  in  the  city.  He 
therefore  sent  messengers  to  Eome  on  the  pretence  of  asking 
for  the  restoration  of  his  private  property,  but  really  to  consult 
with  his  friends  in  the  city  how  the  king  might  be  restored. 


and  receive  him  into  their  town.  The  Gabians  were  deceived,  and  befriended  him  and 
made  him  a  commander.  The  Romans  fled  when  Sextns  appeared,  because  it  had  been 
so  agreed  upon  between  Sextus  and  his  (i&ther.  At  len^n  Sextns  had  so  gained  the 
confidence  or  the  people  of  Gabii  that  the  whole  power  in  the  city  was  entrusted  to  him. 
Then  he  sent  secretly  a  messenger  to  his  father  to  ask  what  he  should  do.  The  king 
happened  to  be  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  envoy  came,  and  instead  of  givbog  an 
answer  in  words  he  cut  off  with  his  stick  the  heads  of  all  the  tallest  poppies,  when 
the  messenger  returned  and  reported  what  he  had  seen,  Sextus  understood  his  Ikther^B 
meaning,  and  on  one  pretext  or  another  he  found  means  to  put  to  death  the  leading  men 
of  Gabii.    Then  he  delivered  the  town  to  his  lather. 

In  all  his  schemes  Tarquin  was  successftU ;  but  one  day  a  prodigy  happened  that 
fHghtened  the  tyrant.  A  serpent  crawled  out  from  beneath  the  altar  and  devoured  the 
entrails  of  the  victim.  This  alarmed  the  king  and  he  determined  to  send  his  two  sons 
and  his  nephew,  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  for  some  time  pretended  to  be  half-witted,  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  the  cause  of  so  fearful  a  portent.  The  king^s  sons  brought  costly 
presents,  but  Brutus  gave  only  a  simple  staff.  The  others  ridiculed  him,  but  they  did 
not  know  that  the  staff  was  hoUowed  out  and  filled  with  gold.  After  they  had  made 
their  inquiries  thev  asked  who  would  reign  in  Rome  after  their  fhther.  **  He."  replied 
the  god,  **  who  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  The  princes  agreed  to  draw  lots  which  of  Uiem 
should  first  kiss  his  mother  on  their  return.  Brutus,  bcwever.  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  when  he  had  left  the  temple,  fell,  as  if  by  chance,  and  kissed 
the  ground ;  for  the  earth  he  thought  was  the  common  mother  of  all. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that  Tarquin  was  besieging  Ardea,  a  town  of  the  RutolL 
in  Latium.  The  city  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  ana  the  Roman  army  encamped 
under  the  walls.  One  evening,  when  the  sons  of  Tarquin  were  supping  with  their 
cousin,  Tarquinius  Collatinus  of  Collatia,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  their  wives  was 
the  mot<t  virtuous.  They  agreed  to  settle  it  by  going  and  seeing  which  of  the  ladies 
deserved  the  highest  praise.  They  mounted  their  horses  and  first  rode  to  Rome,  and 
then  to  Collatia.  They  found  the  princesses  at  a  splendid  feast,  but  Lucretia.  the  wife 
of  Collatinus,  busy  among  the  maidens  spinning,  though  it  was  late  at  night.  The 
prize  was  conceded  to  Lucretia. 

The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  excited  the  evil  passions  of  Sextus,  and  he  returned 
a  few  days  after  to  Collatia,  where  he  was  kindly  received.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  rose  and  entered  Lucretia^s  chamber  and  surprised  her  a^oue.  When  she  refused 
to  yield  herself  to  him  he  threatened  to  murder  her  and  to  put  a  murdered  slave 
beside  her  in  the  bed,  and  then  declare  to  her  husband  that  he  had  found  them  so 
together.  Then  Lucretia  resisted  no  longer.  As  soon  as  Sextus  had  returned  to  the 
camp  before  Ardea.  she  sent  to  Rome  and  to  Ardea  for  her  father  and  husband.  These 
hastened  to  Collatia,  accompanied  by  Junius  Brutus  and  Publius  Valerius,  and  they 
found  Lucretia  clad  in  deep  mourning.  When  she  had  told  her  story  she  drew  a  dagger 
and  plunged  it  into  her  heart.  Brutus  snatched  the  dagger  ft-om  the  wound  and  swore 
to  avenge  her  death.    They  bore  the  corpse  to  the  market-place  of  Collatia  and  told  the 

Eeople  what  had  happened  ;  messengers  were  also  sent  to  the  army  at  Ardea.  Brutus 
astened  to  Rome,  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  expel  King  Tarquinius  and  all  his  house* 
from  Rome,  and  never  again  to  suffer  a  king.  When  Tarquinius  came  to  Rome  he  found 
the  gates  closed  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Caere,  in  Etruria.  In  the  place 
of  the  king,  two  men  called  consuls  were  chosen  yearly  to  exercise  the  royal  power. 
Lucius  Junius  Bratus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus  were  the  first  consuls  (b.  o. 
609).  For  the  performance  of  the  sacnfices  which  the  king  alone  could  offer,  a  priest 
called  the  King  of  Sacrifices  (reon  sacrijicultig)  was  chosen.  Nothing  else  in  the  laws  or 
ordinances  was  altered,  but  everything  remained  as  it  had  been  under  the  king.  Rome 
endured  the  kingly  rule  for  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  (b.c.  753-609).  In  memory 
of  the  king]s  banishment  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  34th  of  February, 
called  the  Segifttgium. 

*  gens  ;  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  render  aens  by  house^  for  this  implies  relationship, 
which  was  not  essential  in  the  gens^  neither  U  the  term  clan  nor  family  synonymoos. 
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The  plot  was  discoyered,  and  the  property  of  the  king  was 
divided  among  the  people.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the 
two  sons  of  Brutus,  the  consul  He  would  not  ask  the  people 
for  mercy  for  his  ©wn  sons,  but  ordered  the  lictor '  to  bind  them 
to  the  stake  before  his  own  eyes  and  to  put  them  to  death  like 
the  other  traitors. 

2.  Tarquinius  now  endeavored  to  regain  the  throne  by 
arms.  He  prevailed  upon  the  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veji  to 
espouse  his  cause.  The  Eomans  marched  out  to  meet  their 
foes.  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  wood  Arsia,  and  wSjS 
fierce  and  bloody.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  in 
the  night  the  voice  of  the  god  Silvanus  was  heard  from  the 
woods,  saying  that  the  Romans  had  conquered,  because  among 
the  Etruscans  one  man  more  had  been  slain  than  among  the 
Eomans.  In  the  battle  Brutus  had  been  killed  by  Aruns,  the 
king's  son.  The  Roman  women  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  Lucretia. 

3.  The  W€u:  with  Forsenna. — Tarquinius  now  applied  to 
Lars  Porsenna,  of  Clusium,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Etruria. 
Porsenna  collected  a  powerful  army,  marched  to  Rome,  took 
possession  of  the  hill  Janiculus,  and  would  have  entered  the 
city  over  the  wooden  bridge  ^  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  man. 
This  was  Horatius  Codes,  who  with  two  comrades  kept  the 
whole  Etruscan  army  at  bay,  while  the  Romans  broke  down 
the  bridge.  Horatius  then  sprang  into  the  Tiber,  armed  as 
he  was,  and  swam  safely  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  Etrus- 
cans now  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  people  were  hard  pressed 
with  famine.  Then  Mucins,  a  noble  Roman,  went  to  the 
Etruscan  camp  to  kill  the  king.  By  a  mistake  he  slew  the 
treasurer  of  the  king,  who  was  distributing  pay  to  the  soldiers. 
He  was  seized  and  led  to  Porsenna,  who  threatened  him  with 
death.  Mucins,  to  show  that  he  feared  neither  pain  nor  death, 
thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  flames  that  were  burning  on  the 


*  The  lictors  were  servants  of  the  magistrates.  Each  consnl  had  twelve.  They 
carried  the  fasces^  or  rods,  honnd  in  a  bnn«De,  from  th^  middle  of  which  an  axe  (aecuris) 
protraded. 
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altar  until  it  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Astonished  at  the  courage 
of  the  youth,  the  king  forgave  him,  and  allowed  him  to  depart 
in  peace.  And  Mucins,  in  gratitude,  revealed  to  him  that 
three  hundred  Eoman  youths  had  sworn  to  take  his  life,  and 
that  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had  aocomplished  the  deed. 
Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  life,  made  peace  with  the  Romans^ 
He  took  no  land  from  them  except  the  seven  Vejentine  villages, 
which  the  Romans  in  former  times  had  conc^uered.  Aftei 
taking  hostages,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  Janiculus. 

Among  the  hostages  was  a  noble  maiden  named  Cloelia. 
She  escaped  from  the  Etruscan  camp,  reached  the  Tiber,  and 
swam  across  the  river  to  Rome.  The  Romans,  although  they 
honored  her  courage,  sent  her  back  to  Porsenna,  who  so  admired 
the  faith  of  the  Romans  that  he  not  only  released  Cloelia  but 
as  many  of  the  other  hostages  as  she  selected. 

4.  When  Porsenna  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  he 
returned  to  Clusium.  He  sent  his  son,  however,  with  an 
army  against  the  Latin  town  Aricia.  The  Greeks  of  CumaB 
helped  the  Latins,  and  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  so  that  f  e.w  escaped.  These  fled  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received.  The  fathers  gave  them  a  dwelling 
in  a  pai-t  of  the  city  that  was  called,  from  them,  the  Etruscan 
quarter  (vimts  Tuscus).  At  this  time  Attus  Clausus  ^  migrated 
to  Rome  with  his  three  thousand  clients,  and  founded  the 
great  patrician  house  of  the  Claudii. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus. — The  king  made  one 
more  attempt  to  regain  his  throne.  This  time  he  applied  to 
his  son-in-law,  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum.  The  Latins 
espoused  his  cause.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Lake 
Regillus.  The  Romans  were  commanded  by  a  dictator,  Aulus 
Postumius,  who  was  appointed  for  six  months  to  rule  over 
Rome  like  the  king,  and  to  be  the  sole  leader  of  the  army,  for  it 
was  feared  that  the  two  consuls  might  not  agree.  Titus,  the 
son  of  the  king,  perished  on  the  battlo-fiold.  Tlie  king  him- 
self fled  to  Cumge,  where  he  soon  after  died.  The  tradition 
relates  that  the  battle  was  long  and  bloody.  The  Roman 
army  began  to  give  way.    The  dictator  vowed  a  temple  to  Oas* 

»  9w  p.  65,  ■ 
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tor  and  Pollux,*  if  they  would  assist  the  Soman  army.  Then 
two  youths  rode  on  white  chargers  at  the  dictator's  right  hand. 
The  Eomans  pressed  again  on  the  Latins  and  overthrew  them. 
The  same  evening  the  two  youths  appeared  at  Rome  to  an- 
nounce the  victory.  After  they  had  washed  their  horses  at 
the  spring  Jutuma,  in  the  forum,  they  disappeared  and  were 
never  seen  again.  Then  the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  seen 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  they  built  them  a  temple  where  they  had 
washed  their  horses.  With  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  closed 
the  penod  of  mjrthical  Roman  history.  Although  the  vein  of 
poetical  fable  often  reappears,  even  to  the  time  of  Camillus,* 
still  in  the  main  the  narrative  is  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

6.  The  Credibility  of  this  Narratitf^.— It  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  these  legends  what  the  actual  course  of  events 
was.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Rome  was  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans  and  lost  all  her  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  This  war,  however,  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
vention of  Etruria  in  favor  of  the  Tarquins ;  for  the  reason 
that  notwithstanding  the  complete  success  of  the  Etruscans, 
they  made  no  effort  to  restore  the  Roman  monarchy.  Neither 
was  the  war  with  the  Latins  an  effort  to  restore  Tarquin,  for 
he  had  been  their  oppressor,  and  his  banishment  must  have 
been  welcome  to  them ;  but  in  this  war  probably  was  disguised 
the  fact  that  the  neighboring  tribes  seized  this  opportunity  to 
throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Roman  supremacy  which  Tarquin 
had  laid  upon  them.  Another  evidence  that  Rome  was  hard 
pressed,  is  that  in  order  to  strengthen  the  unity  and  power  of 
the  government,  the  kingly  office  was  temporarily  restored. 
The  consuls  were  superseded,  and  a  dictator  with  supreme 
power  2  was  nominated.  The  first  dictator  is  said  to  have 
been  Titus  Larcius  (b.  c.  501),  and  his  master  of  horse,^  Sp. 
Cassius. 


^  This  temple  vowed  bv  the  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  his  bod.  It  was 
in  the  fomm  east  of  the  basilica  Julia,  and  separated  from  it  only  bv  the  vicus  Tuacua. 
It  was  rebuilt  bv  Tiberins.  and  the  three  columns  Btill  standing  are  of  his  time.  Part  of 
the  foundation  u  tufa  and  is  of  the  time  of  the  kings.  A  little  farther  on,  nearer  the 
rostra  of  Julius  Csesar,  are  the  remains  of  a  fountain,  which  by  some  has  been  Identified 
as  the  fountain  Jutuma, 

*  ImpeHiwn  plenum.  *  Magieter  equitum.    See  p.  64.  *  See  p.  1^ 
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7.  The  result  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  Borne  was 
reduced  almost  to  her  original  hmits.  She  became  again  a 
Latin  town.  For  nearly  the  next  two  hundred  years  she  was 
engaged  in  conquering  what  had  been  lost  by  the  revolution. 


♦t  ♦  •» 


The  Establishment  of  the  Eepublic.     (509  b./l) 

1.  After  the  banishment  of  the  king,  the  power  ^  that  had 
been  delegated  to  him  returned  to  the  fathers.^  The  forms  of 
the  constitution  were  strictly  observed.  Under  the  direction 
of  Brutus,  or  of  the  pontifex  maximusy  an  interregnum  *  was 
declared  and  Spurius  Lucretius  was  nominated  interrex.  The 
constitution  was  so  amended  ^  that  instead  of  a  king  two  magis- 
trates, called  consuls,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
They  were  not  elected  as  the  king  had  been,  in  the  comitia 
curiata,  an  exclusive  patrician  assembly,  but  on  account  of  the 
rising  influence  of  the  plebeians,  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 
where  they  too  had  a  vote.*  The  consuls,  like  the  king,  were 
to  rule  the  state,*^  administer  justice,*  and  lead  the  army. 
Certain  priestly  functions  which  the  king  alone  could  perform 
were  transferred  to  an  officer  called  the  king  of  sacrifices,' 
who  was  appointed  for  life.®  It  was  not  lawful  for  him 
to  hold  any  political  office  nor  to  address  the  people.  He 
must  always  perform  his  sacrifices  in  the  comitium  in  the  first 
half  of  the  day,  during  which  all  public  business  was  sus- 
pended.   The  i)ower  of  the  consuls  was  equal,^  and  neither 


*  Imperiwn.  "  /.  e.,  Patres  familias  gentium  pcUriciarum. 

'  By  the  so-called  lex  cuHata  a  L.  Bruto  repetita ;  a  proposal  to  change  the  constita- 
tion  must  be  sanctioned  in  a  concilivm  popitli,  i.  e.,  in  a  meeting  composed  of  the  heads 
of  patrician  families  only ;  then  it  must  be  incorporated  in  the  lex  euriata  de  imperio^ 
which  wa^  laid  before  the  coniifia  euriata  for  ratification.  In  the  time  of  the  republic 
all  the  head'4  of  patrician  families,  i.e.,  paired famUinJt  gentium  nafrieiarum,  were  in  the 
senate ;  hence  the  concU.  popitli  became  confhsed  with  the  patrician  part  of  the  senate. 

*  The  coneuls,  just  as  the  king  had  done,  laid  the  lex  citriata  de  imperio  before  the 
assembly  of  curies  to  ratify  their  election. 

*  Hence  called  2W«to/w.  '  Hence  caUedjudices.  '  Rex  tiocHficulus. 
"  See  p.  86.  •  Parpot^tw* 

*  See  p.  20,  n.  1. 
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could  take  any  step  without  the  consent  of  the  other.^    The 
result  was  that  either  consul  could  veto  the  acts  of  the  other. 

2.  The  first  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Tar- 
quinius  Oollatinus.  The  name  of  Tarquinius  was,  however,  so 
hateful  to  the  people  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office, 
and  was  banished,  with  the  whole  Tarquinian  gensy  from  Borne. 
Publius  Valerius  2  was  elected'in  his  place. 

3.  The  Dictatorship  of  Valerius.— Tradition  relates  that 
Valerius  remained  alone  in  office  ^  for  some  time  after  the  death 
of  his  colleague.  This  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  people  that 
he  was  aiming  at  the  royal  power.  This  fear,  however,  was 
groundless ;  for  he  only  remained  in  office  in  order  to  carry  a 
number  of  laws  limiting  the  power*  of  the  consuls.  These 
laws  Valerius  laid  before  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  This  assembly,*^  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded 
on  the  classification  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  was  planned 
purely  for  military  purposes.  Under  the  kings  it  had  had  the 
right  of  deciding  on  the  declaration  of  war.  Now  its  jurisdic- 
tion was  so  enlarged  that  it  exercised  lieariy  the  same  functions 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  comitia  curiata.  In  it 
was  vested  the  right  not  only  of  electing  all  the  higher  magis- 
trates, but  that  of  legislation,  in  so  far  that  it  could  adopt  or 
reject  all  proposals  laid  before  it  by  the  presiding  magistrate. 
These  measures,  however,  before  they  became  valid,  as  well  as 
the  election  of  the  higher  magistrates,  required  the  sanction 
of  the  curies.    For  the  comitia  curiata^  alone  could  confer  the 

■  —  —        ■  ^^a^^-i— ^^  1-^  !■■■■■■■  .  .       i_^.    ,  ■  -^^—i ^.^M^—  ■■    ■  I  ■  ■  ■         ■    irw 

^  From  their  eqnal  authority  they  were  called  consuls. 

•  Plat.  Popllcola.  ■  Congul  sine  coUega.  *  Imperivm  oonsulare. 

•  In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  this  assembly  in  the  time  of  the  repabliCf  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  tliat  it  was  frequently  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  the  census ; 
that  the  number  of  men  in  a  centuria  wa*  not  always  a  hundred,  but  often  thirty,  sixty, 
^.  cveu  uiie  uundred  and  twenty ;  that  lUe  number  of  men  between  forty-six  and  sixty 
was  eqnal  in  influence  to  those  between  seventeen  and  forty-six,  though  less  numerous; 
that  it  was  so  arranged  that  in  the  lower  claspes  the  number  of  men  in  a  century  was  far 
greater  than  in  the  nrst.  The  result  was  that  the  first  class,  including  the  knights,  had 
a  majority  of  the  centuriet*,  although  by  no  means  a  majority  of  voters. 

•  It  mn^t  be  remembered  that  before  any  measure  ))ertaming  to  the  imperium  conld 
be  laid  before  the  eonUtia  cuHcUa^  it  must  first  receive  the  pafrwn  auctoritas,  i.  e.,  the 
sanction  of  the  patres  familiar  gentium  pafriciarum,  and  that  ail  HmUar  measures 
adopted  by  the  eomiHa  centyriata,  before  they  became  valid,  reauired  this  sanction.  In 
reoard  to  the  comitia  centuriata  it  is  important  to  recollect  tnat  only  those  measures 
which  limited  the  consular  imperium  required  the  sanction  of  the  comitia  curiata. 
According  to  some  authorities,  particularly  Mommsen,  the  plebeians  voted  in  this 
assembly.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  curies  for  pur- 
pose of  worship    The  weight  of  evidence  is,  however,  decidedly  against  t^e  supposl- 
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imperium,  which  empowered  the  magistrates  to  command  the 
army  and  to  exercise  judicial  functions.^  The  patricians  then, 
beside  their  great  influence  in  the  cwnitia  centuriaia,  still 
retained  in  the  comitia  curiata,  in  which  they  alone  were  enti- 
tled to  vote,  a  check  on  all  legislation  and  the  election  of  all 
the  .higher  magistrates. 

4.  The  Valerian  Laws. — Valerius  first  renewed  the  cen- 
sus, and  rearranged  the  classification  in  the  interest  of  the 
rich,  in  the  manner  already  described.  In  order  to  conciliate 
the  poor  he  remitted  the  poll-tax  ^  imposed  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  restored  the  tributmn^  of  Servius  Tullius.  At 
the  same  time  he  lowered  the  port  dues,*  made  the  salt-works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  a  state  monopoly,  and  bought  up 
corn  for  the  state,  th*at  this  necessity  might  be  supplied  to  the 
poor  at  a  reasonable  price.  Valerius  carried  another  measure 
also  highly  acceptable  to  the  plebeians.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Tarquinius  had  failed  to  keep  the  senate  up  to  its 
full  number.  To  these  vacancies  a  number  of  noble  plebeians 
of  equestrian  rank*  was  admitted,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  tlie  patrician  senators,  they  were  called  con^criptL^  They 
ranked  only  as  equites,  and  had  no  right  to  the  insignia  of 
senatorial  dignity — the  purple-bordered  robe,  the  red  shoe, 
and  the  golden  ring. 

1.  The  first  law^  carried  by  Valerius  proscribed  that  every 
Roman  citizen  against  whom  sentence  of  capital  or  corporal 
punishment  had  been  pronounced  should  have  the  right  of 
appealing'  to  the  people  in  the  romilia  centuriata.      This 


tlon  that  they  were  entitled  to  vote  when  the  lex  curiafa  was  to  be  ratified.  {Of.  de.  ad 
Att^  i.,  18,  4.)  If  the  plebeians  conld  vote  in  the  comitia  curiafa,  there  wonld  be  no 
propriety  in  Cicero's  writing  that  the  adoption  of  Clodius  wa^*  to  be  voted  on  fai  the 
campus  Martins^  where  the  whole  i>eople  {unirersus  /x)pttluf>)  could  vote. 

*  Beside  conferring  the  irnpe?'?'/.'/).  the  comitia  ccriafa  (calcUa)  exercised  jnriediction 
•over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  curios,  inaucnirated  certain  priests,  and  before  it  wills 
were  made  and  the  ceremony  of  (tnooofio,  by  which  a  man  adopted  any  person  as  hia 
son  who  was  nui  juris,  that  is,'  who  had  been  freed  from  the  (patria)  potestas  of  his  father. 

"  Aeg  capitarium. 

*  This  was  at  first  a  land-tax.  It  was  raised  in  the  tribes  by  officers  called  ettraiorm 
tribuum,,  later  tribuni  cerarii, 

*  PortoHa. 

*  The  senate  was  henceforth  addressed  as  pafrett  (ef)  conscripti.  There  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  as  164  added,  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  number.  These  were  by  no 
means  all  plebeians. 

*  Ne  quis  magistratmcirem  Romanum,  adcersusprorocationem  necaret  neve  verberaret, 
»  Jiifi  jmyfocafionvi,  ^  ^sec  p.  2io.  n.  6. 
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was  a  direct  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  consul ;  it  was 
the  Habeas  CorptLS  Act  of  the  Romans.  As  an  outward  sign 
of  the  limitation  of  the  official  power  of  the  magistrate,  Vale- 
rius caused  the  fasces  to  be  borne  in  the  city  without  the 
axes,  and  to  be  lowered  before  the  people.  Outside  of  the 
city  the  consular  authority  was  still  supreme,  and  the  axes 
were  bound  up  with  the  fasces,^ 

2.  The  second  lato^  placed  a  limit  to  the  fines ^  which  the 
magistrate  could  impose. 

3.  The  third  law  was  also  a  limitation  of  the  power  of 
the  consul,  in  that  it  prescribed  that  two  qucestors^  should  be 
appointed  annually  to  manage  the  finances  of  the  state.  The 
management  of  the  finances  was  a  question  of  less  importance 
at  this  time  in  Rome,  where  no  public  officer  received  a  salary, 
and  where  military  service  was  exacted  from  every  citizen. 
The  consuls,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  elected  for  one 
year,  yet  they  did  not  abdicate  until  their  successors  were 
appointed,  for  they  must  nominate  and  preside  at  the  election 
of  the  latter. 

4.  The  fourth  law^  of  Valerius  compelled  the  presiding 
magistrates  to  nominate  and  receive  votes  for  all  suitable 
candidates  proposed  by  the  pOople.^ 

5.  The  fifth  lato"^  threatened  any  one  with  outlawry  who 
should  attempt  to  assume  the  highest  magistracy  without  the 
consent  of  the  people. 

5.  These  are  the  laws  attributed  to  Valerius,  henceforth 
called  Poplicola,  "  the  people's  friend.'*  It  is  evident  that  they 
helped  to  settle  the  new  order  of  things,  and  by  limiting  the 
power  of-  the  magistrate  made  the  aristocratic  rule  of  the 
patricians  less  intolerable  to  the  plebeians.  They  offered  to 
the  plebeians,  both  in  the  senate  and  comitia  centuriata,  a 


*  This  led  to  the  distinction  between  imperium  domi  and  imperivm  mUitia, 
'  At  least  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Valerius. 

*  MuIUb  dictio:  the  limit  was  five  cattle  and  two  sheep. 

*  The  qtuestores  parricidii  were  magistrates  under  the  king.    By  the  law  of  Valerius 
they  became  qvcesUnvs  parricidii  and  ararii. 

*  Lex  Valeria  de  candidatis. 

*  The  patricians  could  render  the  election  Invalid  by  refusing  to  empower  (patrun\ 
auctoritas)  the  candidate  to  lay  the  /^x  ciirlata  de  impeno  before  the  eoinltia  curiata, 

'  iw  de  sacrando  cum  bon%s  ca^tte  ^;«^,  qui  regni  occupcundi  ctmsf^ia  inise^t^ 
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share  in  the  government,  and  thereby  helped  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  state. 

6.  The  Dictatorship. — The  repeated  re-election  of  Vale- 
rius, and  the  popular  tendency  of  his  laws,  created  a  reaction 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship.  This  was  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  full  power  which  the  kings  had 
possessed.  By  a  decree^  of  the  senate  one  of  the  consols  was 
empowered  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months.  All  the  other  magistrates  remained  in  office,  and 
continued  to  discharge  their  duties,  but  they  were  all  subject 
to  the  dictator.  The  guarantees  by  which  Valerius  had  sought 
to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  all  in  abeyance.  The 
dictator  appointed  as  second  in  command  a  magister  equitum, 
or  master  of  the  horse.    The  first  dictator  was  T.  Larcius.* 

7.  Valerius,  after  he  had  secured  the  adoption  of  these  laws, 
convened  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  a  consul.*  The  people 
chose  Spurius  Lucretius,  but  on  his  death,  a  few  days  after^ 
Marcus  Horatius  was  elected  in  his  place. 


♦^ 


chapter  vii. 

The  Rich  and  Poor. — The  Tribunes  of  the  People. 

1.  Thus  far  both  parties  had  co-operated  in  the  restoration 
of  order.  The  chief  motive,  however,  that  had  influenced  the 
patricians  to  consent  to  the  amendments  of  the  constitution 
and  to  other  popular  measures,  was  the  fear  that  the  plebeians 
might  unite  with  the  party  of  the  king  and  thus  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  con- 
servative aristocratic  party  in  Rome  was  strengthened  by  the 

'  Lex  de  dicfatore  creando. 

»  Or  M\  Yalerins.  It  in  doubtful  whether  the  dictatorship  originated  as  described  in 
the  text,  or  in  the  dit^sensions  of  the  two  orders— i.  e.,  that  the  patricians  might  thwart 
the  measures  of  the  people  or  of  a^  iwpular  consul— or  arose  from  a  necessity  of  anitr  o# 
command  in  military  anairs ;  see  also  p.  48, 

»  Conml  mffectus. 
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Claudian  gens^  which  migrated  to  Rome  with  three  thousand 
clients.  About  this  time  the  population  had  so  increased  that 
the  Roman  territory  was  divided  at  the  next  census  (b.  c.  498) 
into  twenty  tribes,^  of  which  four  were  the  ancient  wards  formed 
by  the  Servian  constitution.  With  the  death  of  Tarquinius^ 
vanisTied  all  fear  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  plebeians. 

2.  The  Condition  of  the  Plebeians. — In  order  to  under- 
stand the  condition  of  the  plebeians,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  management  of  the  government  was  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  They  alone  could  be  dictators, 
consuls,  quaestors,  or  priests.  The  plebeians,  it  is  true,  had  a  vote 
in  the  comitia  centuriata,  where  they  even  formed  a  majority. 
This  assembly,  however,  had  been  remodelled  in  the  interest 
of  the  rich,  so  that  here  also  the  influence  of  the  patricians  was 
predominant.  Further,  no  measure  could  be  laid  before  this 
assembly  until  it  had  first  received  their  sanction.  The  comitia 
then  could  only  decide  with  yes  or  no  on  the  question  laid 
before  them.  All  emendation,  discussion,  and  debate  were 
excluded.  The  measures,  after  their  adoption  by  the  people, 
must  come  once  more  before  the  patricians  for  confirmation 
in  the  comitia  curiata.  In  the  popular  assembly,  then,  the 
plebeians  could  make  no  successful  resistance  to  the  well- 
organized  rule  of  the  patricians.  Marriage  between  the  two 
orders  was  unlawful;  Neither  wealth  nor  service  to  the  state 
opened  to  the  plebeian  the  prospect  of  rising  above  his  order 
and  sharing  in  the  government. 

3.  The  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor. — Another  circum- 
stance aggravated  his  hardships.  The  wars  that  had  followed 
the  banishment  of  the  king  had  pressed  hard  upon  the  ple- 
beians. They  had  to  render  military  service  without  pay,  and 
to  provide  their  own  arms.  Rome  had  to  surrender  her  terri- 
tory beyond  the  Tiber  ^  to  Porsenna.  The  ravages  of  war 
ruined  th^  crops.  The  enemy  destroyed  the  farm  buildings 
and  drove  away  the  cattle.     When  the  poor  plebeian  returned, 


*  The  twenty-flret  tribe  was  added  at  the  next  census,  five  years  after  (b.  c.  498). 

•  p.  48.  »  ^eptem  pagi. 
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either  liis  fann  had  been  left  untilled  or  his  crops  were  de- 
stroyed, and  he  was  without  means  of  subsistence  or  of  pur- 
chasing seed  for  the  next  year.  He  was  then  obliged  to  incur 
debts.  If  he  failed  in  paying  the  large  interest — ten  or  twelve 
per  cent — he  was  seized  by  the  creditor  and  imprisoned,  or 
sold  as  a  slave  and  his  family  left  to  starve.^ 

These  wars,  while  they  were  the  ruin  of  the  plebeians, 
benefited  the  patricians  ;  for  they  alone  could  ^  occupy  the  land 
acquired  by  conquest.  Under  the  kings  the  plebeians  had 
been  admitted  to  a  share  in  its  use ;  but  now  the  patricians 
divided  the  land  among  themselves  and  the  wealthy  plebeian 
families  represented  in  the  senate,  and  paid  to  the  state  only  a 
nominal  rent  for  its  use;  and  as  it  was  exempted  from  taxation 
an  unfair  portion  of  the  taxes »  fell  upon  the  poor,  while  their 
means  for  bearing  the  burden  were  narrowed.  This  led  to  a 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  by  no  means  identical  with 
that  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 

4.  The  Right  of  Appeal. — The  Valerian  law  had  guar- 
anteed to  the  plebeians  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  popular 
assembly  against  the  hard  sentence  of  the  patrician  consul. 
This  right,  however,  the  senate  could  at  any  moment  render 
void  by  authorizing  one  of  the  consuls  to  nominate  a  dictator, 

*  When  a  plebeian  at  Rome  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which  he  could  not  paj, 
his  best  resonrce  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  condition  that  nnleas  UM 
debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  exniration  of  a  stated  term,  should 
enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Eonuui 
law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,  and  the  person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself 
was  said  to  be  nexus.  When  the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the 
magistrate  awarded  it :  and  the  debtor  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considcrod  their 
father's  propertv,  tney  also,  unless  previously  emancipated',  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by  his  own  act  to 
sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell  himself,  or,  in  the  Boman 
language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to  abide  in  his  own  person  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate  still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been  allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor 
might  arrest  him  and  bring  him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his 
security,  he  was  given  over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with 
a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  not. 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during  sixty  davs, 
and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comUium  on  three  successive 
market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order  to  see  if  any  person  would 
yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  market-day,  if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was 
either  to  be  put  to  death  or  sold  as  a  slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  Xhe'tuy&T.—AmoUrt 
Hist.  Rome,  p.  52 ;  see  also  Livy  ii.  28. 

'  Ager  nuUicutt. 

"  Tributum.  This  was  a  tax  assessed  by  tribes  only  on  landed  property.  The  wealth 
of  the  patricians  consisted  mostly  in  their  occupation  of  the  public  land,  whic^  was 
exempt  from  this  tax.    The  burden  then  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  plebeian, 
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whose  power  was  not  limited  by  the  Valerian  laws,  but  was 
supreme  both  in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  only  way  for  the 
plebeians  to  gain  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  organize  themselves  as  a  separate  political  body. 

5.  The  First  Secession. — The  first  crisis,  however,  came 
not  from  those  who  resented  their  political  disabilities,  but 
from  the  poor.  They  saw  in  the  frequent  wars  the  real  cause 
of  their  poverty.  When  the  levy  of  the  state  was  called  out 
for  a  dangerous  war  against  the  Volscians,  the  plebeians  refused 
to  serve.  Then  the  consul  Servilius,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
people,  suspended  the  severe  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
liberated  the  imprisoned  debtors  on  condition  that  they  should 
take  their  place  in  the  ranks  and  help  to  secure  the  victory. 
The  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the  army  returned  victorious  to 
Rome.  But  the  distress  began  again,  for  the  law  was  enforced 
by  his  colleague,  Appius  Claudius,  in  its  former  rigor  (b.c.  495). 
The.  next  year  the  enemy  appeared  again,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  senate  appointed  M'.  Valerius  dictator  that  the  farmers 
yielded  and  took  their  place  again  in  the  ranks.  On  his  return 
as  victor,  the  dictator  tried  to  carry  his  measures  for  reform. 
When  these  were  rejected,  the  army,  which  stood  in  array  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city,  abandoned  its  general,  and  headed 
by  the  military  tribunes,  who  were  at  least  in  part  plebeians, 
marched  away  to  the  district  between  the  Tiber  and  Anio, 
and  there  determined  to  build  a  new  city^  (b.c.  494). 

The  patricians  were  compelled  to  yield.  They  saw  plainly 
that  they  and  their  clients  could  not  carry  on  the  government 
alone.  They  sent  Valerius  to  make  terms  with  the  leaders.  He 
was  accompanied  by  ten  senators,  at  whose  head  was  Agrippa 
Menenius,  who  is  said  to  have  overcome  their  obstinacy  by 
relating  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  members.  Henceforth 
Valerius  was  called  MaximuSy  and  the  mount  beyond  the  Anio 
the  Sacred  Mount,^  and  the  law  the  lex  sacrata.^ 


*  This  was  called  the  secesgio  plebis  in  sacrum  montem,  or  secessio  Crustvmerina, 
rhe  statement  on  the  authority  of  Piwo  (Liv.  ii.  32),  that  the  Aventine  was  occupied, 
relates  to  a  later  secession. 

*  It  was  8  Roman  miles,  or  2K  English  miles,  distant  from  Rome. 

*  That  is  the  covenant  or  terms  upon  which  peace  was  made. 
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6.  The  Tribunes  of  the  People. — The  conditions  of  their 
return  were,  (1)  the  cancelling  of  old  debts,  and  (2)  the  election 
of  two  plebeian  tribunes.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  took  their 
names  and  were  elected,  not  from  the  military  tribunes,  but 
from  the  tribunes  ^  who  managed  the  local  afifairs  of  the  tribes. 
Their  office  was  purely  civil,  and  was  designed  to  protect  the 
plebeians  from  the  severity  of  the  consular  power.  They  had 
no  military  force  at  their  disposal,  but  their  authority  was 
strengthened  by  placing  the  tribunes  themselves  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  gods.  They  were  declared  to  be 
sacrosancti,  that  is,  consecrated  and  inviolable,  and  whoever 
injured  one,  or  hindered  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
was  threatened  with  the  curse  of  the  gods,^  and  might  be  killed 
by  any  one  without  fear  of  punishment.  The  recognition  of 
these-  laws,  wrung  from  tlie  patricians,  was  the  first  plebiscitum? 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  form  of  legislation,  which  led 
in  the  course  of  years  to  absolute  democracy. 

7.  The  Original  Power  of  the  Tribunes. — The  preroga- 
tives of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  simply  to  protect  any  plebeian 
who  appealed  to  them  for  protection  against  the  consular 
authority.*  In  order  that  every  injured  person  might  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  it  was  enacted 
that  they  should  not  go  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city,*  and 


*  Curatores  tri^tnm.  or  trUnini  cerarii,  as  they  were  called.  Each  tribe  had  flye. 
making  in  all  one  hundred  atid  five.  Plebeians  were  eligible  to  tliis  office,  and  it  was 
from  tne  plebeian  members  that  the  tribunes  were  elected.  Their  number  was  at  first 
two,  but  was  immediately  increased,  by  coopfatio  (i.  e.  the  two  who  had  already  been 
chosen  selected  their  colleagues),  to  five,  to  corresi>ond  to  the  five  classes.  According 
to  Mommsen  their  number  was  increased  to  five  by  the  Publilian  law  of  Volero  (471  b.  c); 
see  pa^e  63. 

=*  Consecratio  capitis  et  bonorvm. 

'  AptebisdUim  was  any  measure  adopted  by  the  plebeians.  In  this  case  the  tribnnee 
were  elected  and  the  lex  sacroUa  carried  in  a  meeting  of  plebeians  held  by^  tribes  (trUju- 
/im),  I.  €.,  in  a  concilium  tributum.  Henceforth  the  tribunes  were  elected  in  the  comi^Aa 
curiata.  According  to  Mommsen  they  were  elected  in  a  concilium  curiatum:  bnt  this 
'is  connected  with  another  view  of  Mommsen,  viz.:  tliat  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to 
the  curies.  It  is  in  any  case  mere  supposition  ;  the  ancients  give  no  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  see  note  3,  page  64. 

*  Jv8  intercedendi,  or  as  it  was  at  first  called,  }ifs  auxUii.  In  order  to  understand  thfi 
position  of  the  tribunes,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  their  legal  power  consisted 
pimply  in  suspending  an  act.  not  in  annulling  it,  and  that  the  coercion  exerclEied  over  the 
consul  was  simply  a  usurped  power.  Eigenbrodt  ha«  proved  that  their  power  (tfibunida 
potesfoft)  was  not,  as  Mommsen  sui)poses,  superior  to  that  of  the  consul  (mqfor  poiestas), 
nor  their  veto  like  that  of  the  dictator  (H  majoris  potetttatis),  but  sprang  simply  from 
their  inviolability,  i.e.,  from  their  sacrosancfa  potestas. 

*  That  is,  that  they  should  not  go  outside  of  the  ponierium^  for  so  far  the  right  of  14^ 
peal  and  the  power  of  th^  tribune  extended. 
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that  the  doors  of  their  houses  should  be  open  night  and  day, 
that  any  one  might  find  refuge  with  them.  From  the  right 
of  intercession  was  developed  the  power  by  which  the  tribune 
could  place  his  veto  upon  the  execution  of  any  law  or  meaatire 
of  the  consul  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  for 
a  time,  at  least,  prevent  its  execution.  This  was  a  direct  limita^ 
tion  of  the  consular  power.^ 

8.  The  Icilian  Law.— The  tribunes  also  had  the  right  of 
summoning  *  the  plebeians  ^  from  time  to  time  to  consult  them 
on  their  affairs.  In  these  meetings  the  tribunes  addressed  the 
people  and  carried  resolutions.  These,  however,  when  they 
pertained  to  the  afliairs  of  the  state,  were  mere  petitions,  or  had 
but  little  more  effect  than  the  resolutions  of  our  modem  public 
meetings.  Their  validity,  however,  was  asserted  by  the  plebeians 
from  the  first,  and  in  this  way  the  Icilian  resolution,*  which 
punished  with  death  any  one  interrupting  a  tribune  while  ad- 
dressing the  people,  was  adopted  and  became  a  law  (493  b.  c). 

Two  plebeian  sediles  were  elected  at  the  same  time  with 
the  tribunes,'  whom  they  were  to  attend  and  to  assist.* 


-*•- 


chai^ter  viii. 

.Development  of  the  Power  of  the  Tribunes. 

Agrarian  Agitations, 

1.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes  developed  rapidly.  They 
soon  usurped  the  right  to  summon  any  patrician  before  their 
assembly,  and  to  punish  him  with  fines  or  even  with  death. 
The  first  instance  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  case  of 
Coriolanus'^  (b.  c.  491). 


'  /.  «.,  imperium  domi.  «  Concilia  plebis. 

'  Jus  am  plebe  agendi.  *  Flebucitum  Icilivm. 

•  At  the  same  time  probably  ten  .men  for  lawsnits  (jmlicefi  decemviri^  were  elected, 
nrhoee  dutTwasto  Investigate  cases  whicli  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes, 
"  The  trflnmes  entered  each  year  niwn  their  offlpe  th^  10th  of  December. 
'  J»lut.  Oct. 
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2.  The  Story  of  Coriolanus. — The  legend  runs  that  there 
was  a  famine  at  Home.  The  distress  was  great  among  the  poor. 
Com  was  bought  in  Etruria  and  distributed  among  them.  This 
was  not  sufficient,  and  the  suffering  continued,  till  Gelon,  king 
of  Syracuse,  sent  ships  of  com  as  presents  to  the  Soman  people. 
Then  Gajus  Marcius  Coriolanus,  a  brave  patrician  who  had 
fought  at  Lake  Regillus  and  won  the  civic  crown,  proposed 
that  none  be  yielded  to  the  plebeians  until  they  consented  to 
give  up  their  tribunes.  Thereupon  the  tribunes  impeached  him 
before  the  assembly  of  tribes  ^  of  having  broken  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  of  having  violated  the  sacred  laws. 
The  patricians  could  not  protect  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  Eome.^  He  betook  himself  to  Antium,  the  capital  ol 
the  Volscians,  and  persuaded  them  to  make  war  on  Home. 
Commanded  by  their  king  and  Coriolanus,  they  penetrated 
within  five  miles  of  the  city  and  laid  waste  the  land  of  the 
plebeians  for  miles  around.  The  Romans  sued  for  peace.  Cori- 
olanus demanded  the  restoration  of  all  the  towns  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  Volscians.  These  terms  seemed  hard,  and 
the  ambassadors  came  again  to  ask  for  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. Coriolanus  would  not  even  see  them.  But  when  a 
procession  of  Roman  matrons  came,  and  Coriolanus  recognized 
his  mother  Veturia,  his  wife  Volumnia,  and  his  little  children, 
he  was  induced  to  yield.  He  withdrew  his  army,  and  gave 
back  the  conquered  towns.  Some  say  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Volscians,  others  that  he  spent  his  life  in  exile. 

3.  The  Position  of  the  Tribunes. — The  prerogatives  of 
the  tribunes  were  now  secure.  The  discord  between  the  two 
parties,  rich  and  poor,  or  what  at  this  time  was  nearly  the  same, 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  legally  organized. 
The  struggle  of  the  plebeians  henceforth  was  for  a  further  limi- 
tation of  the  consular  power,  and  for  a  legal  position  in  the  state. 

4.  The  Management  of  the  Public  Land. — The  meas- 
ures thus  far  adopted  afforded  only  temporary  relief  for  the 

*  That  is,  the  assembly  of  plebeians  by  tribes,  concilium  trUmtum  pldds. 

*  The  Jadicial  power  of  the  tribanes  in  capital  offences  was  regulated  and  deiQiied  by 
the  lex  Atema  Tarp^a  ^b.  c,  404). 
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poor.  Their  condition  could  never  be  permanently  bettered 
until  the  injustice  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  civil  dissensions 
was  removed.  This  was  the  management  of  the  public  land.^ 
This  land  had  been  acquired  by  conquest,  and  so  long  as  the 
patricians  alone  formed  the  people,^  they  jealously  excluded 
the  plebeians  from  all  share  in  it.  But  when  the  plebeians 
were  admitted  to  military  service,  and  when  new  lands  were 
acquired,  in  part  at  least,  by  their  blood  and  toil,  they  too 
claimed  a  share  in  its  use.  This  the  patricians  denied,  and 
claimed  and  exercised,  for  the  most  part,  the  exclusive  right 
of  inclosing  and  occupying  it.  For  its  use  they  were  to  pay  ^  to 
the  state  either  a  small  tax,*  or  a  tenth  of  the  income*'  of  the 
soil.  After  the  banishment  of  the  king,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  favor  of  the  plebeians,  the  patricians  allowed  them 
also,  on  giving  a  tenth  of  the  income,*  to  drive  their  cattle 
upon  the  common  pasture.^  When  in  course  of  time  larger 
tracts  were  conquered,  portions  were  also  parceled  out  to  the 
plebeians,  in  a  manner,  however,  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
them.  Small  farms®  were  given  to  them  in  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  on  condition  that  they  should  settle  there  and  de- 
fend it. 

5.  Its  Occupation.-r-But  as  population  increased  and 
agriculture  was  developed,  the  occupation  of  the  land  fell 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  For  when  the 
senate  authorized  the  consul  to  offer  new  tracts  of  land  for 
occupation  *  and  possession,^®  only  the  rich  who  had  herds  of 
cattle  and  households  of  slaves,  could  make  its  cultivation 
profitable.  Hence  the  public  pastures  were  brought  more  and 
more  into  cultivation,  and  the  grazing  land  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  became  smaller.  The  poor  plebeian  could  not  even  obtain 
work  on  this  land  as  a  day-laborer,  for  the  patricians  pre- 
ferred 'Slaves,  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  the  slaves  were 
not  liable,  like  the  plebeians,  to  military  service.  By  admitting 
the  rich  plebeians  to  a  share  in  the  public  lands,  the  senate 


'  Ager  pubUcw^  *  Populus.  '  This  was  not  strictly  enforced. 

*  Serip^ra.  •  Vectigal,  •  Vectigal. 

'  Pmua,  ^  ^kiajuqera.  "  QccupatiQ,  "  Pq89€99{/q, 
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identified  their  interest  with  its  own,  and  deprived  the  poor 
plebeians  of  the  aid  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  pro- 
tectors. The  patricians  then  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  oc- 
cupying the  public  lands.    This  claim  the  plebeians  resisted. 

6.  The  Agrarian  Law  of  Cassios  (b.  c.  486).— To  rec- 
tify this  injustice  Spurius  Cassius,*  a  noble  patrician,  proposed 
to  the  comitia  cetituriata  the  first  Agrarian  Law.  He  was  the 
most  renowned  of  his  order,  and  had  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
Latins  in  his  second  consulship  (b.  c.  493),  and  in  his  third  with 
the  Hemicans.  He  now  came  forward  as  the  protector  of  the 
plebeians,  and  proposed  that  the  newly-acquired  public  land 
should  not  be  offered  for  occupation,  but  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians  and  Latins,^  and  if  this  was  not  sufficient  a  part  of 
the  public  land  already  occupied  should  be  taken.  Against 
this  proposal  the  patricians  rose  as  one  man,  and  the  rich  plebe- 
ians took  part  with  them  ;  first,  because  the  consul  had  laid 
a  matter  relating  to  the  civil  administration,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  senate,  before  the  people ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  bill  threatened  to  deprive  those  already  in  possession 
of  the  public  land  of  their  rights.  The  plebeians  themselves 
were  dissatisfied,  because  the  Latins  were  to  have  a  share  in  the 
land.  The  patricians  allowed  the  law  to  pass,  but  prevented  its 
execution.  Sp.  Cassius  was  accused  the  next  year,  at  their  insti- 
gation, of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and  condemned  to  'death* 

7.  The  Three  Parties. — Thus  far  the  struggle  had  been 
chiefly  between  the  rich  and  poor.  Still  all  the  rich  plebeians 
had  not  taken  sides  with  the  patricians,  and  there  were  many 
rich  patricians  who  favored  the  poor.  It  was  these  rich  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  wlio  formed  the  third  party,  a  party  which 
had  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  view  and  counseled  conciliation 
and  unity. 


»  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman  whose  greatness  is  really 
historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and  whose  memory  the  early  annalists 
repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who  destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  or 
treason  and  attempted  tyranny.  Amid  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  ^«atness :  he 
concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship ;  in  his  third  ne  concluded 
the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with  the  price  of  his  own  life,  thQ 
enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law.— -4.m<rfrf*«  History,  p.  87. 

*  According  to  the  treaty. 


tnKnuantsst  or  tH£  mwek  of  rR£  dubcxk.      A 


a  Tte  FUm  and  IfejntmBB  r.  c.  48^-4::^— The 
death  of  GasBiiis,  however,  so  gtrengthened  the  patncians  that 
the  Fabian  gens,  oontiair  to  the  law  of  Valerius,  asorped  the 
oonsulship  for  nearly  ten  years.  Oj^inesgion  fell  heavier  than 
ever  on  the  poor  plebeian.  When  he  refused  to  serve  in  the 
army  the  consul  made  the  levy  outside  of  the  pomerium^  where 
the  interoessicm  of  the  tribune  was  of  no  avaiL  The  patricians 
had  also  learned  to  make  use  of  the  veto  of  some  tribune  to 
neutralize  the  acts  of  his  colleagues.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Fabian  gens^  as  the  senate  recommended  from  year  to  year 
one  of  their  number  for  the  consulship,  would  gain  supreme 
control  of  the  state.  In  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the  ple- 
beians, Kaeso  Fabius,  the  same  who  had  impeached  Cassius, 
even  proposed  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian  law.  The 
government  took  the  alarm,  and  the  Fabian  house,  of  three 
hundred  and  six  males  of  full  age  and  four  thousand  clients, 
were  compelled  to  leave  Rome.  They  marched  to  the  river 
Cremera  near  Yeji,  and  established  a  fortified  cam|i.  For  two 
years  they  sustained  the  whole  of  the  Vejentine  war,  but  at 
length  were  enticed  into  an  ambuscade.  All  were  slain.  One 
boy  only,  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  presened  the  name  and 
race  of  the  Fabii  (b.  c.  477). 

9.  The  Pnhlilian  Law  of  Volero  (b.  c.  471).— After  the 
banishment  of  the  Fabii,  the  contest  for  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law  was  waged  more  fiercely.  The  tribune  Genucius 
accused  the  consuls  for  the  year  b.  c.  473  before  the  assembly 
of  tribes  of  not  having  made  the  promised  assignments  of  land. 
On  the  night  before  the  trial,  the  tribune  was  murdered  in  his 
own  house.  This  so  terrified  his  colleagues  that  they  did  not 
even  dare  to  make  use  of  their  power  of  intercession.  Then 
the  plebeians  became  convinced  that  they  must  have  men  for 
tribunes  who  were  politically  independent,*  and  ready,  under 
any  circumstance,  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  poor. 

Their  tribune  Volero  Publilius  proposed  to  transfer  the 


'  The  patricians  exerted  indirectly  an  inflnence  on  the  election  of  the  tribunes  by 
sedng  that  suitable  men  were  elected  for  cvratore*  tribuum,  from  which  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  were  selected.  The  cura fores  tribtmrn  were  elected  by  members  of  the  tribes ; 
patndaiis,  plebeians,  and  clients  yotlDg  on  a  f ootiDg  of  equality. 
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election  of  tribunes  to  the  plebeians  themselves.  The  patri- 
cians, under  the  lead  of  Appius  Claudius,  resisted ;  they 
pressed  into  the  assembly  of  the  plebeians,*  and  delayed  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.  Volero  rallied  the  people ;  he  w^ 
re-elected.  Notwithstanding  the  disturbance  of  the  patri- 
cians, he  carried  the  measure,  and  it  became  a  law.*  Hence- 
forth the  tribunes  were  elected  in  the  special  plebeian  as- 
sembly.^ 

10.  This  was  a  great  gain  for  the  plebeians.  To  their  rights 
of  meeting  together  and  discussing  their  own  afiairs  and  pass- 
ing resolutions  free  from  interruption,  secured  by  the  Icilian 
plebisciium,  was  now  added  that  of  electing  their  own  officers 
free  and  independent  of  patrician  influence. 

*  The  patricians,  like  the  plebeians,  were  inclnded  in  the  local  tribes,  and  both  voted 
together  in  electing  the  officers  of  the  tribe  and  managing  its  local  afffdrs.  When  an 
assembly  from  all  tne  tribes  was  summoned  by  the  tribnue,  it  was  natural  that  the  patri- 
cians shonld  lay  claim  to  admittance  also.  They  may  have  pressed  into  the  assembly  to 
enforce  this  right.  A  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  447)  the  comitia  tribtUa  was  organized, 
fax  which  both  patrician  and  plebeian  voted  on  a  footing  of  eqaality. 

*  This  law  was  a  pkbiscitum,  but  the  patricians  were  compelled  to  recognize  its  validity. 
Rome  had  now  the  following  public  aspemblies  :  the  comitia  centvricUa^  presided  over  by 


the  consul,  in  which  both  patricians  and  plebeians  voted  according  to  a  classification 

the  greatest  influence  to  wealth  and  age ;  the  special  assembly  of  plebeians  by 

tribes  (concilium  triMttvm  plebis),  presided  over  by  a  tribune,  where  all  voted  on  a  foot- 


that  gave 


ing  of  equality  ;  the  comitia  cwi.ata,  composed  only  of  patricians,  in  which  the  peoirfe 
voted  in  cwHce — each  curia  had  one  vote,  determined  by  the  majority  of  votes  m  that 
curia  ;  when  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  came  before  the  assembly,  a  consul,  praetor,  or 
dictator  presided ;  when  cases  of  adoption  or  religious  matters,  the  pont\f€X  maximvs 
presided ;  the  concUinm  curiatum,  composed  of  the  patresfamilias  gentium  patriHarwn, 
formerly  conferred  the  pafrvm  auctontas,  but  since  all  the  patrician  gentes  were  repre- 
sented m  the  senate,  this  was  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  patrician  part  of  the 
senate  ;  the  comitia  trid^da,  generally  presided  over  by  the  j)rcetory  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  patricians,  plebeians  and  clients,  voted  on  a  footing  of  eqaality,  was 
not  organized  till  a  later  j)eriod  (b.  c.  447).  It  was  employed  to  enact  some  laws,  elect 
the  inferior  magistrates,  and  decide  the  less  important  judicial  processes.  The  word  leXt 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  our  word  "  laWj"  was  applicable  to  whatever  the  people 
commanded  (qvod  mpulus  jubet  alque  constitmt),  which  did  not  consist  in  an  elecnon  or 
Judicial  decision.  The  word  was  particularly  applicable  to  a  rogatio  (a  bill)  proposed  (lata 
est)  in  a  comitiaj&n  assembly  of  the  whole  people.  A  scitvm  was  a  i-esolution  carried  in 
a  concilium  jilebis,  and  only  became  a  law  after  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  people. 

^  Concilium  tributum  plehis  ;  this  law  Mommsen  (vol.  i.,  p.  307)  calls  one  of  the  most 
momentous  in  its  consequences  with  which  Roman  history  has  to  deal ;  for  two  of  the 
most  important  arrangements — the  introduction  of  the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes  (p.  58, 
note  3)  and  the  placing  of  the  plebiscitvm  on  a  level,  although  conditionally,  witn  the 
formal  law  sanctioned  by  the  whole  community  —  are  to  be  referred,  the  former  cer- 
tainly, the  latter  probably,  to  the  proposal  of  Volero  Publilius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
B.  c.  471.  The  plebs  had  hitherto  adopted  their  resolutions  by  curies ;  here  the  voting  had 
been  by  mere  numbers,  without  distinction  of  estate  or  freehold  property,  and  the  clients 
of  the  great  patrician  families  had  voted  together  in  the  assembly.  This  had  given  the 
nobility  an  opportunity  of  exercising  influence  on  that  assembly,  and  especially  of  man- 
aging the  election  of  tribunes  according  to  their  views.  According  to  Mommsen,  to  the 
twenty  districts  into  which  the  Roman  territory  had  already  been  divided,  namely  the 
four  Servian  wards  and  the  sixteen  new  wards  added  in  b.  c.  495  (see  p.  56  and  note  1), 
was  now  added,  in  consequence  of  the  Publilian  law  and  with  a  view  to  brinff  about  tite 
inequality  which  was  desirable  for  voting  purposes  in  the  total  divisions,  the  niren^-ibrst 
tribe,  the  Crustuminian,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  place  where  the  plehfl  haa  ooo- 
Btituted  itself  as  such  and  had  established  the  tribunate  (see  p.  67  and  n.  1). 
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The  Deoemyibs  and  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

1.  Efforts  to  obtain  Equal  Laws.  — The  contest  dow 
assumed  a  new  form.  The  aim  of  the  plebeians  was  unmistaka- 
ble. They  were  struggling  to  limit  the  power  of  the  consul, 
and  to  secure  for  themselves  a  separate,  clearly  defined,  and 
legal  position  in  the  state.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  the 
tribune  G.  Terentilius  Arsa,  who,  in  the  year  b.  c.  462,  laid  a 
proposal  ^  before  the  assembly  of  tribes  that  five  men  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  by  which  the  consuls  should 
be  bound  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  It  will 
be  remembered^  that  the  patricians  had  exclusive  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  civil  courts.  This 
they  guarded  as  a  sacred  mystery  from  the  plebeians.  By  care- 
fully preventing  the  laws  from  being  written  down  and  pub- 
lished, they  kept  the  plebeians  in  a  state  of  dependence  from 
which  even  the  tribunes  could  not  deliver  them.  With  the 
advance  in  civilization,  cases  arose  to  which  the  common  law 
did  not  apply.8  The  decision  of  these  cases  depended  wholly 
on  the  will  of  the  magistrate.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
only  course  for  the  plebeians  was  to  have  the  laws  revised, 
written  down  and  pubUshed.  The  proposal  of  Terentilius  was 
adopted  at  once  by  the  plebeians,  but  the  patricians  were  de- 
termined not  to  yield  and  consequently  refused  to  ratify  it.* 

2.  Concessions. — The  contest  over  the  rogation*  lasted  for 
ten  years.    The  old  party  violence  broke  out  anew.'    Foreign 


^  Hi  qulnquemri  creentur  legilms  de  imperio  carunilari  scribendis. 
"  See  page  40.  '  Jus  incertum. 

*  Ab  tnis  proposal  limited  the  consnlar  imperiumy  it  reqnired  the  sanction  of  the  patri 
cians  before  it  conld  become  a  law.  *  See  pa^e  64,  n.  2. 

•  The  younger  patricians  organized  clubs  for  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  vio- 
lence. Among  these  Eaeso  Quinctins,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Cincinnatus,  brought 
upon  himself  an  impeachment  by  the  tribune  Aulus  Virginius  (b.  c.  461).  Ksb^o  flea  to 
Etmi-ia  before  the  day  of  his  trial.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  his  return. 
In  the  following  year  a  band  of  exiles,  led  by  the  Sabine  Appius  Herdonius,  surprised 
the  capital  by  night,  and  attempted  to  assassinate  the  tribunes  and  restore  the  constitu- 
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enemies  seized  this  opportunity  to  press  hard  on  Borne.  The 
Volscians  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  and  the 
-^quians  even  defeated  a  Roman  army  on  Mount  Algidus.  The 
patricians  would  not  yield.  In  B.  c.  457  they  conceded,  hoW' 
ever,  that  the  number  of  tribunes  should  be  increased  from 
five  to  ten,  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  a  greater  number  of  plebeians  came  within  reach 
of  the  tribune's  protection.^  In  b.  c.  454  the  tribune  Icilius 
carried  a  law  ^  that  the  public  land  on  the  Aventine  should  be 

tion  as  it  was  before  the  Becession  to  the  Sacred  Mount.    The  cry  ref>ounded  through  the 
city, "  To  arms  !  the  enemy  are  in  the  city."    Anns  were  given  out ;  the  young  men  were 
enrolled.     Assistance  came  from  Tuscnlnra.     The  consul  led  the  allied  forces  up  the 
Capitoline  hill.    The  citadel  was  recovered,  but  the  consul  was  slain.    The  patricians 
elected  in  his  place  Quinctius  Cinciunatus,  the  father  of  Kieso.    The  plebeians  were  dis- 
mayed.   Cincinnatus,  however,  was  not  more  severe  in  restraining  the  plebeians  than  in 
reproving  the  senate.    A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  ^quians.   The  next  year  (b.  c.  466) 
the  iEquians  broke  the  truce,  invaded  the  countrv  of  Tusculum,  and  pitched  their  camp  on 
Mount  Algidus,  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Alban  hills.    The  Roman  consul  was  defeated,  and 
his  camp  oesieged  in  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  mountain.    Five  knights  escaped  and 
brought  the  news  to  Rome.    Terror  prevailed  in  the  city,  for  the  other  consul  with  his 
army  was  fighting  with  the  Sabines.   The  senate  decided  to  appoint  Cinciunatus  dictator. 
He  was  living  on  his  little  farm  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and.  like  the  noble 
Romans  of  the  good  old  time,  was  cultivating  it  with  his  own  hands.    When  the  ambas- 
sadors came,  Cincinnatus  quitted  his  plough,  and  put  on  his  toga  that  he  might  receive 
the  message  of  the  senate  in  a  becommg  manner.   When  he  heard  the  errand  he  accepted 
the  office,  and  appointed  Tarquinius  Flaccus,  a  noble  patrician,  but  frugal  like  himself,  as 
his  master  of  horse.    He  ordered  all  courts  of  justice  to  be  closed,  all  business  suspended, 
and  summoned  every  man  of  military  age  to  meet  him  on  the  Campus  Martins  before 
sunset,  each  bringing  twelve  stakes  and  rations  for  five  days.     Before  midnight  the  die- 
tator  had  reached  Mount  Algidus  and  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position.    He  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  throw  down  their  baggage  and  surround  the  camp  of  the  ^quians  with  a 
ditch  and  drive  in  the  stakes.    With  a  shout  the  Romans  began  their  work  and  an- 
nounced their  presence  to  the  ^quians  and  their  countrymen  at  the  same  time.  The  consul 
and  his  army  recognized  the  war-cry,  seized  their  arms,  and  renewed  the  battle.    The 
^quians,  hemmed  in  between  two  armies,  surrendered  and  prayed  for  mercy.    Cinciu- 
natus spared  their  livC'*,  but  made  them  all  pass  under  the  yoke.    (The  yoke  was  formed 
with  two  spears  placed  upright  on  the  ground,  and  a  third  placed  across  the  upper  ends 
of  them.)  Cinchinatns  divided  the  »\)ou»  with  his  army  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  he  laid  down  his  office  and  retired  to  his  farm. — lAvf/t  iii  15  ff.    In 
euch  a  warfare  as  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  JSquians  and  Volscians,  there  were  always' 
sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on  either  side  with  matter  of 
triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every  victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every 
defeat,  they  formed  a  picture  such  as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.    But  we  neither 
care,  nor  need  we  desire,  to  correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman 
historians  :  it  is  enough  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  war- 
fare which  the  Romans  had  to  maintain  a^lnst  the  Opican  nations  was  generally 
defensive ;  and  that  the  ^qiiians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the 
Apennines,  and  established  tnemselves  on  the  Alban  hills  in  the  heart  of  Latium  :  that 
of  the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  (b.  c.  488),  thirteen 
were  either  now  destroyed  or  were  in  possession  of  the  Opicans ;  that  on  the  Alban 
hills  themselves  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into  the  territory  of  Rome.   Accord- 
ingly that  territoiy  was  plundered  year  after  year,  and  whatever  defeats  the  plunder- 
ers may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest 
which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glorious.    So  greatly  had  the  power  and 
dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.— Amo/rf,  vol.  l.  p.  78f. 

^  This  was  the  third  ^lebiscihwi  recognized  by  the  i)atrician8. 

'  Lex  IcUia  de  Aventino  publicando :  this  plehiscitum  did  not  require  to  be  ratified  bf 
the  conUtia  curiata,  but  by  the  senate,  because  it  relates  to  matters  of  civil  administisr 
tion. 
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^ 

given  up  to  the  plebeians.  The  third  concession  was  more 
important.  One  of  the  consuls  proposed  a  law  which  limited 
the  amount  of  fines  which  any  magistrate,  consul  as  well  as 
tribune,  could  impose,  to  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen.* 

These  concessions,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  plebeians. 
After  a  conflict  of  nearly  ten  years  (b.  o.  462-454)2  a  compromise 
was  effected.  The  patricians  gave  way  and  allowed  the  com- 
mission to  be  appointed,  but  only  from  their  own  order.*  First 
an  embassy  of  three  men*  (triumviri)  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
examine  the  laws  of  Solon  and  to  southern  Italy  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  there.  On  its  return  ten 
men  ^  were  elected  in  the  comitia  centuriata  for  the  year  B.  o. 
451,  with  full  powers  not  only  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  but 
to  act  as  supreme  magistrates  until  the  new  code  should  come 
into  force.  They  performed  their  task  with  diligence  and 
administered  justice  with  impartiality. 

3.  The  Code  of  Roman  Law. — The  result  of  their  labor 
was  that  they  published  on  ten  tables  of  brass  the  first  code  of 
Roman  law.  This  was  sanctioned  in  the  comitia  centuriata  and 
then  declared  binding  on  all  the  people.®  These  laws  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  people  that  new  decemvirs — this  time 
plebeians  as  well  as  patricians — were  elected  for  another  year 
to  complete  the  work.  Appius  Claudius  was  the  only  mem- 
ber re-elected.  Two  more  tables  were  added,  thus  completing 
the  celebrated  Ttoelve  TdbUs  of  Laws,  the  foundation  of 
Eoman  jurisprudence.  These  were  affixed  to  the  rostra  in  front 
of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  that  all  the  people  might  read  them.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  they  were  committed  to  memory  by  the  boys 

*  The  lex  Atemia  Tarp^a,  carried  in  b.  c.  454 ;  twenty-four  years  after  these  fines 
were  expressed  in  money,  the  sheep  at  ten  a/ises  {ceris  gravu),  the  oxen  at  one  hundred. 
Hitherto  the  consols  alone  could  impose  fines ;  this  right  became  now  a  prerogative  of 
a^potestaa  of  the  magistrate  and  not  of  the  impeHum.  ' 

*  In  B.C.  464  the  trH>ane  proposed  that  this  commission  should  be  composed  partly  of 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

'  The  patricians,  from  religious  as  well  as  political  reasons,  could  never  admit  the 
plebeians  to  the  commission,  because  it  must  be  invested  with  the  imperiurn. 

*  The  embassy  was  accompanied  by  Hermodoros,  from  Ephesus,  as  interpreter. 

'  Decemviri  oonsulari  imperio  kgioue  scribvndia.    All  the  other  magistrates  were  sus- 
pended and  the  plebeians  gave  up  their  tribunes.    That  this  was  only  a  temporary  ar- 
ident  from  tne  fact  that  when  the  plebeians  gave  their  consent  to  it  in 


limited  the  conpulai 

ImpeHum,  must,  after  beln^  carried  in  tlie  cowVia  centitriata,  first  receive  the  sanction 
»f  the  jK>^m  auct/oritas  and  then  come  before  ibe  comitia  curiata  for  ratillcatiou. 
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in  the  schools.  These  laws  made  no  comprehensive  change  in 
the  existing  laws.  The  law  of  debt — aside  from  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest  at  ten  per  cent — remained  the  same.  The  distinction 
between  the  assidui  and  proletarii^  and  the  invalidity  of  mar- 
riage between  patrician  and  plebeian  were  confirmed  anew. 
^The  significance  of  the  measure  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  jus- 
tice must  now  be  administered  according  to  the  known  and 
prescribed  form  of  law.  The  right  of  appeal,  the  laws  relative 
to  fines,  imprisonment,  and  capital  ofl^ences,  remained  the  same.^ 

4.  The  Decemvirs  Re-elected. — The  work  of  the  decem- 
virs gave  great  satisfaction.  They  ruled  the  first  year  with  great 
mildness  and  impartiality.  They  had  not  quite  finished  their 
task.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  choose  decemvirs  for  the 
next  year  to  complete  the  laws.  The  nearer  the  time  of  elec- 
tion approached  (May  15),  the  more  Appius  Claudius  sought 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  people.  The  patricians  saw  through 
his  designs,  and  to  prevent  his  re-election  made  him  presiding 
officer  in  the  comitia,  thinking  that,  according  to  custom,  he 
would  not  receive  votes  for  himself.  This  plan  did  not  succeed; 
Appius  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  re-elected,  but  succeeded 
in  securing  the  election  of  such  men  on  the  commission  as 
pleased  himself. 

5.  The  T3rranny  of  the  Decemvirs. — The  decemvirs 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  their  second  year  of  office  when  they 
threw  off  the  disguise,  and  the  reign  of  terror  began.  They  ap 
peared  in  the  forum,  each  with  twelve  lictors,  and  these  carried 
the  axes  in  the  fasces,  a  sign  that  every  citizen  must  fear  for  hi^ 
life.  Oppression  fell  the  hardest  on  the  moderate  section  of  both 
parties,  patrician  as  well  as  plebeian,  who  would  not  join  the 
decemvirs.  They  neglected  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution  f 
they  consulted  neither  the  senate  nor  the  people.  When  their 
term  of  office  expired  they  refused  to  resign.  Eelying  on 
the  extreme  sections  of  both  parties  they  continued  their 
rule  of  undisguised  tyranny  until  two  acts  of  infamy  united 

>  See  pages  22  and  23. 

*  The  assembly  of  plebeians  lost  their  jnrisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  All  cases  involir- 
ing  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  {de  capit-e  civis  Romani)  must  be  decided  in  the  eomAHka 
centuriata. 

*  The  election  was  regarded  as  illegal,  for  the  fathers  would  never  g^^nt  the  patmm 
TuctorUast  which  empowered  the  decemvirs  to  lay  the  ^  curkUa  before  the  oomUkk 
ttriata. 
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patricians  and  plebeians  to  take  up  arms  against  them  as  they 
had  once  done  against  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

6.  The  Murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus.— The  news  came 
that  the  Sabines  were  plundering  the  Roman  territory  and 
the  ^quians  had  encamped  on  Mount  Algidus.  The  danger 
was  great.  The  decemvirs  now,  for  the  first  time,  called  the 
senate  together.  The  moderate  section  of  the  aristocracy, 
headed  by  Valerius  Potitus  and  Horatius  Barbatus,  sought  to 
carry  energetic  measures  against  them,  but  in  vain.  The  patri- 
cians wished  to  overthrow  Appius  Claudius  and  his  colleagues, 
but  were  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  tribunes,  which  was 
unavoidable,  if  the  decemvirs  were  compelled  to  resign.  The 
senate  declared  war  and  the  levy  was  called  out.  The  plebeians 
could  not  resist,  because  there  was  no  right  of  appeal  nor  were 
there  tribunes  to  protect  them.  While  Appius  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  remained  in  the  city  to  repress  all  signs  of  discontent, 
the  others  led  the  armies  against  the  enemy ;  but  the  soldiers 
allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated ;  Eome  itself  was  in  danger. 
In  the  army  that  fought'  against  the  Sabines  was  a  brave  sol- 
dier, named  L.  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  former  tribune  of  the 
people,  whom  the  decemvirs  caused  to  be  murdered  because  he 
had  spoken  loudly  against  the  usurpation  of  the  tyrants. 

7.  The  Deatli  of  Virginia. — Meanwhile  discontent  had 
already  broken  out  on  account  of  the  outrages  of  Appius 
Claudius.  He  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Virginia,  a  beautiful 
maiden,  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  plebeian  hero.  In  order 
to  get  possession  of  her  he  suborned  one  of  his  clients  to  de- 
clare that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves.  As  she 
canie  one  day  into  the  forum  to  school  the  tyrant  had  her  seized 
and  brought  before  his  tribunal.  Appius  heard  the  claim  of  his 
client  and  pronounced  the  decision  that  put  Virginia  in  his  own 
power.  Virginius,  seeing  that  there  was  now  no  way  of  shield- 
ing his  daughter  from  dishonor,  hastened  to  the  spot,  plunged 
a  knife  into  her  breast  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and,  with 
the  bloody  weapon  in  his  hand,  escaping  from  the  lictors,  he 
rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  city  and  fled  to  the  army.  The 
storm  now  broke  forth.    The  army  espoused  his  cause,  and 
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marched  to  the  city  and  encamped  on  the  Aventine,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  other  army.  Both  armies  withdrew  to  the 
Sacred  Mount.  The  decemvirs  were  compelled  to  resign. 
An  embassy,  headed  by  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  had  ever 
counseled  measures  of  moderation,  was  sent  to  treat  with  the 
army.  It  was  agreed  that  amnesty  should  be  declared,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  and  the  right  of  appeal  should  be 
restored.  The  first  step  of  the  tribunes  was  to  take  measures 
against  the  decemvirs.  Appius  Claudius  and  Oppius  were  im- 
peached and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives.    The  other  eight  went  into  exile. 

8.  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws^  (b.  c.  449). — Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  elected  consuls,^  and  their  first  act  was  to 
carry  a  number  of  laws,  called  the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws,' 
which  more  clearly  defined  and  further  limited  the  consular 
imperiuin.^    These  laws  were  : 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  lex  sacrata,  which  guaranteed  the 
inviolability  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  and  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  lex  Icilia,^ 

2.  That  every  Roman  citizen  should  have  the  right  of  ap- 
peal against  the  sentence  of  any  magistrate.*    And 

3.  That  the  plehiscita,  or  resolutions  passed  by  the  plebeians 
in  the  concilium  tributum  plebis,  should  be  binding  on  the 
whole  people.'^ 

9.  The  Tribunes  Co-operate  in  Legislation. — ^The  last 
law  was  a  great  gain  to  the  plebeians,  for  it  gave  them,  al- 
though with  limited  power,  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  in 

-  After  the  abdication  of  tlie  decemvirs,  there  was  an  interregnum.  An  interrex 
summoned  the  comitia  centviiata  for  the  election  of  consuls.  In  due  form  they  laid  the 
lex  curiafa  de  imjyerio,  (now  modified  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables),  after  the  pO' 
trum  auctoritas  had  been  granted,  for  ratification  before  the  comitia  cenfuriata. 

'  Hitherto  the  chief  magistrates  had  been  styled  Prcetors. 

'  Leges  VcUeHte  HoratUe. 

*  These  laws,  it  nmst  be  remembered,  after  being  adopted  in  the  comitia  centurUUa, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  patrum  aucfonfas,  must  come  before  the  comitia  curiata  for 
confirmation,  before  they  were  binding  on  the  people. 

*  Liv.  iii.  53  ;  see  also  p.  59. 

"  Nequia  vUum  maf/itttratym  sine  prorocafiotie  crearet,  qui  creasset,  eum  jus  fasque 
esset  occifii,  neve  ea  ccedes  capitaliit  noxce  haheretvr.  This  right,  in  case  of  the  orainaTy 
magistrates,  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  established  by  the  Valerian  law  in  the  first  year 
of  tne  republic  ;  it  »va8  now  extended  to  the  dictator. 

'  11  qvnd  tributum  pkbs  jussisset,  ^)0])vlum  teneret  (Liv.  iii.  55).  These  reeolatioiui 
must,  like  the  laws  passed  in  the  comitia  cenfuriata,  if  they  pertained  to  the  imneritan, 
be  first  sanctioned  by  the  patrum  auctoritas^  and  then  ratifiea  by  the  comitia  curiaia. 
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legislation.  Of  this  privilege  they  eageriy  availed  themselves. 
They  soon  claimed  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  civil  and  inter- 
nal administration,  matters  that  legally  belonged  to  the  senate, 
and  must  come  before  it  for  confirmation.  Hence  the  practice 
arose  for  the  tribunes  first  to  submit  their  proposition  to  the 
senate,  and  then  bring  it  before  the  people.  In  this  way 
they  gained  admission  to  the  discussioDS  of  the  senate,  at  first 
only  as  listeners,  sitting  on  benches  before  the  doors  of  the 
senate-house.  They  were  soon,  however,  admitted  to  the  hall, 
and  could  not  be  prevented  from  placing  their  veto  on  any 
measure  that  displeased  them.  The  validity  of  the  veto  was 
naturally  denied  by  the  patricians. 

10.  The  result  was  that  when  the  senate  apprehended  the 
opposition  of  the  tribune  to  any  measure,  it  was  met  in 
advance  and  a  compromise  effected,  or  the  measure  was  given 
up.  The  power  of  the  tribunes,  now  considerably  enlarged, 
was  completely  restored,  and  instead  of  being  an  instrument 
for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians,  it  aimed  to  secure  equality 
of  civil  and  political  rights  between  them  and  the  patricians. 

11.  Qusestors  Elected  by  the  People.  — In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  447),  the  election  of  quaBstors,^  whom  the  consuls  had 
hitherto  nominated,  was  committed  to  the  comitia  trihiitay  an 
assembly  in  which  all  the  people  in  the  tribes  voted  ^  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality. 


*•  ♦  •• 


The  Detelopment  of  Plebeian  Rights — Waes  with 
Neighboring  Nations — Military  Tribunes  wtih  Consu- 
lar Power,     (b.  c.  445.) 

1.  The   results  gained   by  the  decemvirate  had  fully  or-^ 
ganized  the  plebeian  opposition.     For  once  the  claim  of  the 


*  'Hie  qaaestors  now  became  magistrates  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  because 
they  received  their  potestas  from  the  people.  They  were  elected  from  the  patrician 
order  only. 

*  Each  tribe  had  one  vote,  the  vote  of  the  tribe  being  decided  by  the  majority  of 
voters  in  the  tribe,  and  thQ  majority  of  the  tribes  decided  the  question  at  iseue. 
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plebeians  had  been  admifcted,  and  they  had  sat  in  the  cnmle 
chairs  by  the  side  of  the  proud  patricians,  and  worn  the  in- 
signia of  the  highest  office.  The  agitation  which  sprang  from 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor  plebeians,  the  political  tendency 
which  the  agitation  had  assumed  since  the  time  of  Volero  Pub- 
lilius,  were  only  aimed  to  secure  protection  against  the  severity 
of  the  consular  power.  The  plebeian  nobility,  who  were  as 
indifferent  to  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  plebeians  as  the 
patricians  were,  had  hitherto  stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  the 
patrician  order.  They  now  saw  in  the  restoration  of  the  tri- 
bunate with  increased  powers,  and  in  the  decrease  of  the  patri- 
cian families,  whose  rule  approached  more  and  more  that  of  an 
oligarchy,  the  means  of  obtaining  complete  political  equality. 
The  united  strength  of  the  plebeian  order  was  directed  against 
two  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians. 

2.  Military  Tribunes  with  Consnlar  Power  (b.o. 
445). — The  tribune  Canulejus  proposed  two  bills  at  the  same 
time,  one  legalizing  intermarriage  ^  between  the  two  orders,  and 
providing  that  the  children  should  follow  the  rank  of  the  father, 
the  other  opening  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians.  The  first 
became  a  law,  but  a  compromise  was  effected  in  respect  to  the 
consulship.  It  was  provided  that  in  the  future  the  people  should 
be  free  to  elect  either  consuls  ^  or  military  tribunes  "  with  consu- 
lar power,"  to  be  selected  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and 
plebeians.^  In  the  first  year  (b.c.  444),  the  election  of  the  three 
military  tribunes  ^  was  annulled  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the 
auspices,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  consuls.  It  was  not 
till  B.C.  438  that  three  military  tribunes  ^  were  elected,  and  such 


^  It  will  be  remembered  (p.  38)  that  the  patrlciane  claimed  the  ezclueive  possessloii  of 
the  anspices,  by  means  of  which  the  divine  protection  was  secured  for  the  state.  They 
had  resisted  intermarriage  with  the  plebeians,  not  only  because  they  and  thdr  desoend- 
ants  alone  could  take  the  ausi)ices  (anspicia  jniUica)  f qr  the  state,  but  also  on  the  gioond 
that  the  auspices  (mispicia  privata)  employed  at  the  marriage  would  be  irregular.  The 
first  bill  became  a  law  at  once,  without  bemg  ratified  by  the  comitia  curiata^  becfuifle  it 
did  not  pertain  to  the  imperium. 

"  That  is,  patricians  ;  for  they  alone  were  eligible  to  the  consulship. 

■  Promisciie  ex  patribus  et  plebe.—IAv.  iv.  6.  The  senate  was  to  decide  whether  con- 
eals  or  military  tribunes  were  to  be  elected.  . 

*  It  was  probably  designed  that  they  should  be  six  in  number,  to  correspond  to  tlM 
six  military  tribunes  in  each  legion. 

■  It  is  uncertain  whether  one  was  a  plebeian  or  not ;  according  to  SchwM^er  two 
were  plebeiftus, 
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were  the  inftuenoe  of  the  patricians  in  tbe  comitia  centuriata^ 
and  the  indifference  of  the  poor  plebeians,  who  felt  little  inter- 
est in  pn>moting  the  ambitaons  schemes  of  the  rich  plebeians, 
that  it  was  not  till  blc.  400  that  five  plebeians  were  elected  mil- 
itary tribunes.^ 

3.  The  Censonliip.— The  plebeians  then  gained  little  from 
this  refonn.  The  patricians  eren  ^devised  a  scheme  to  deprive 
the  consnlar  tribunes  of  an  important  part  of  the  fdncdons 
which  had  belonged  to  the  oonsnlship.  Hitherto  the  census  on 
which  the  rank  of  ereiy  citizen  in  the  state  depended  had  been 
taken  by  the  consuls.  This  duty  was  now  (b.c.  -I4o)  committed 
to  two  new  magistrates,  styled  censors.*  They  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians  by  the  comitia  oeniuriai^ij  and  held  their 
office  until  tiieir  duties  were  completed.*  The  censors  ranked 
in  dignity  next  to  the  consuls.  The  importance  of  their  office 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  censors  revised  from  time  to  time 
the  roister  of  the  tribes,  which  regulated  not  only  the  militaiy 
flervioe  of  evicry  citizen,  but  detennined  his  position  in  the 
comitia  centuriataJ  It  was  their  duty  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  senate  and  equiiegy  and,  on  the  revision  of  the  register  of 
the  tribesi,  to  remove  individuals  £rom  the  list  of  senators, 
equiteSy  and  citizens.  They  subsequently  exercised  a  general 
control  over  the  finances  of  the  state — ^the  management  of  the 
public  land  and  public  works,  the  fEumiug  of  the  indirect  taxes, 
and  a  general  supervision  over  the  public  and  the  private  life 

*  It »  Mmrmiit  to  fiseovcr  in  what  t3ie  etm«n]mr  tribnDeti  dUeigd  frnm  tbe  coti^:ii]«. 
Tliat  they  bad  the  i^g^  to  BammoM  tbe  KDSte  and  eommsod  tbe  anny  is  certain.  T^xej 
tberefore  poaaeBBei  tte  <nmiteri»pgfaito>  and  the  wmperwm  militioE.  It  ^eein«  probaMe 
«»■#  th»  p«ti,<i.8«.^P«.— — ii  Am  fhiii  if  »<■«  4«o»f  andaiifi&r;  tbe  plebeianfi  the  foil 

inmriwm  miB&K  bt  the  impaiMm  Joaw^  ao  far  Hmiied  that  they  coald  ixn  exerdfe  jnffi- 


^ail  fanctiaafi.  lltey  ecraM  not  triamph.  for  thi«  pre<qippo«<ed  the  fvll]Jmp^vm  domi:  a? 

"     "    "     "      ,na  ff>/fli' 


imperham  vae  diHeivnt.  «o  were  tbe  iMiUmia  and  a^ffpirui.  Tber  had  the  lict^r< 
and  tbe  mBa  enntR*,  for  tbew  were  tbe  tnnenia  of  the  Tnasistrate*?  pofet^^j  :  but  r\o\  tbe 
ju»  hnaginmm.  In  regard  to  tbe  amfpieia.  it  liad  almdr  enme  to  pass^  th&t  tbe  aufmcin 
outride  of  tbe  pewn^TtMBt  were  different  from  thoic  inride.  The  plebeian*  po*ae*«ed  tho-^ 
oatade  Vbtt  pomenmn.  the  ovj^m^^  er  fripvfiiii  in  fkill.  but  inside  the  pomerivm  i  tbe  av*- 
nida  urtama)  not  in  the  r«me  manner  a^  the  patrician^.  For  l[nmni«en*>  view.  £««  bis 
mstoiT,  ToL  L.  p.  SIS. 

■  ThiB  ip  the  view  of  Sehwegter :  aoooidine  to  Momm^en.  the  cen!v>r-hip  wa«  e«tab- 
Bdied  in  b.c.  43S;  aeeordine  to  Utt  ht.  8«rin  b.c.  443.  Scfawegler  has  6aTi^facton]y 
peered  that  it  wa?  a  part  <rf  the  reform  of  b.c.  44SL 

'  From  tike  fact  that  when  tber  liad  completed  tbe  eeii?a«  tber  held  a  solemn  pui- 
Icatioo  of  tlie  air  and  people,  called  luetmrn^  their  term  of  office  was  styled  a  IvMrvm^ 
which  in  later  times  was  five  jeare.  Their  vena,  of  office  wag  llmified  to  eijgbtieen  iDOiUbi 
\lf  the  lor  ^WaiiWa.  m.c.  483. 

*  Bee  page  51,  note  5u 
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of  every  citizen.  The  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  censorship  ^ 
B.  c.  351. 

4.  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Quaestors.— In  the  year 
B.  c.  421  another  concession  was  made  to  the  plebeians.  The 
number  of  quaestors  was  increased  from  two  to  four.  Two  were 
to  remain  in  the  city,2  and  the  other  two,  who  could  be  elected 
either  from  patricians  or  plebeians,  accompanied  the  army  aa 
paymasters.^ 

5.  Spurius  MsBlius.— During  these  struggles  the  patri- 
cians did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  violence.  In  the  year  B.c.  440 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Rome.*  Spurius  Mselius,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  the  plebeian  knights,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
distress,  bought  up  corn  in  Etruria  through  his  friends  and 
clients,  which  he  sold  at  a  low  price  or  distributed  gratuitously 
among  the  poor.  In  this  way  he  acquired  great  popularity 
among  the  people.  The  patricians  were  alarmed,  and  he  waa 
accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power.  The  danger  was  said  to 
be  great,  for  in  the  house  of  Maelius  arms  had  been  collected, 
and  the  tribunes  had  been  bribed  to  betray  the  liberty  of  the 
republic.  In  this  emergency  the  senate  authorized  one  of  the 
consuls  to  nominate  a  dictator.  The  aged  Cincinnatus,  who 
had  saved  the  Roman  army  on  Mount  Algidus,  was  appointed. 
On  the  following  morning  he  mounted  his  tribunal  in  the 
forum,  and  summoned  Maelius  to  appear  before  him.  Mselius 
knew  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  people.  Then  G.  Servilius  Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  killed  Maelius  on  the  spot.  The  dictator 
commanded  his  property  to  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  lev- 
elled to  the  ground.  The  patricians,  as  we  know  from  Cicero 
and  others,  always  spoke  of  this  deed  in  the  highest  terms,  but 
the  people  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  murder;  and  threatened  ven- 


'  The  censors  did  not  possess  the  imperium,  and  therefore  had  no  lictorB,  and  could 
not  command  an  army  nor  summon  the  eomitia  centuriata  (except  for  matters  relating 
to  the  census),  tlierefore  their  election  was  not  confirmed  by  the  lex  curiata  de  imperii 
but  by  the  lex  centuriata  de  cetisoiia  potestate. 

'  Quaestores  urbani. 

»  It  was  not  until  409  that  plebeians  were  actually  elected. 

*  JWvy,  iv.  I?. 
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geance,  because  Maelius  had  been  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
Their  anger  was  turned  against  Servilius,  who  was  compelled  to 
go  into  exile,  and  his  property  was  confiscated. 


>• » ■■ 


OHAI^XKR    XI. 

Wabs  with  NEiGHBORma  Natioi^s — Sack  of  Home  by 

THE  Gauls. 

1.  Wars  with  the  Volscians  and  JBquians.— While 

these  struggles  were  going  on  in  the  city,  the  Roman  armies 
fought  with  less  vigor  in  the  field,  and  even  allowed  themselves 
to  be  defeated,  in  order  that  the  consul  might  lose  his  triumph. 
The  -ffiquians  and  Volscians  pressed  hard  on  the  Roman  allies  ^ 
and  even  entered  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  ^quians  ^  en- 
camped again  on  Mount  Algidus  and  laid  waste  the  plains  of 
Latium.  The  Latin  towns  could  look  only  to  Rome  for  assist- 
ance. The  concessions  granted  by  the  decemvirate  and  by  the 
Canuleian  law  seem  to  have  pacified  the  people,  so  that  they  once 
more  made  head  against  their  old  enemies.  These  were  success- 
fully driven  back,  and  colonies  were  planted  in  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts. These  colonies  were  mainly  military  settlements,  which 
enabled  Rome  to  secure  her  conquests,  and  from  which,  as  from  a 
series  of  military  posts,  she  could  extend  her  dominion  in  Italy. 

2.  The  Conquest  of  Veji  (b.  c.  396).— The  Romans  now 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Etruscans  on  the  north.  The 
long  feuds  with  FidensB  were  ended  by  the  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  that  city.  Its  territory ^  was  added  to  that  of  the 
Roman  people.     Next,   Veji,*   the  most    important  town  in 

'  The  Hernicans  and  Latins.  '  Livy,  ii  and  iii.  '  Ager  jnibllcus. 

*  About  all  that  le  known  of  Veji  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  ;  that  after  a  contest  protracted  for  centuries,  which  at  first  centered  round 
Fidente,  the  city  was  at  length  taken  by  Camillus  (Pint.  Cam.).  According  to  the 
iwmalietic  accounts,  the  siege  of  Veji,  like  that  of  Troy,  li^«ted  ten  year?*   la  tU^  ^igh^b 
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southern  Etruria  was  attacked,  and  after  a  siege  often  years, 
taken.  In  order  to  conduct  a  siege  of  a  well-fortified  town  like 
Veji,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Roman  army  to  remain  in  the 
field  summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  until  its  object  was 
attained.  To  secure  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  soldiers 
should  receive  regular  pay,  a  regulation  that  exerted  a  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  organization  of  the  army,  but  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  straggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.^ 
The  conquest  of  Veji  added  so  considerably  to  the  Koman 
territory,  that  four  new  tribe* were  formed,  and  the  wealth  ac- 
quired from  the  captured  city  must  have  given  a  new  impulse 
to  industry  and  trade,  and  Rome  seemed  to  have  entered  upon 
a  career  of  prosperity.  This,  however,  was  checked  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Gauls,  who  dealt  Rome  a  blow  that  almost  put  an 
end  to  her  existence. 

3.  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  390). — The  Celtic  or 
Gallic  nation  had  in  early  times  spread  over  the  western  part  of 
Europe.  Some  had  settled  in  France  and  Britain,  while  others 
crossing  the  Alps,had  penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,and  given 
their  name  to  the  country.^  On  their  plundering  excursions,  the 
Gauls  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy. 


year  of  the  war,  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  rope  suddenly  to  such  a  height  as  to 
overflow  the  surrounding  country.  The  Romans  ycnt  an  embassy  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle.  In  the  meanwhile  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  walls  of  Veji,  say- 
ing that  the  city  could  only  be  taken  when  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  found  an  ont- 
let.  When  this  reached  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  they  cut  a  tunnel  through  the  side  of 
the  mountain  which  bounded  the  lake,  and  thus  let  the  water  flow  into  the  piidn.  TMs 
suggested  to  the  Romans  the  means  of  taking  the  city.  Meanwhile  M.  Purius  Camillas 
haa  been  appointed  dictator.  He  had  a  tunnel  cut  from  the  Roman  camp  nnder  the 
walls  to  the  citadel  of  Veji.  When  the  mine  wa^  finished,  Camilluc  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Vejentines  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  walls,  anrl  entered  the  tunnel  at  the  head 
of  a  picked  body  of  men.  When  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  under  the  temple  of 
Jnno,  he  heard  the  priest  saying  to  the  king  that  whoever  should  complete  the  sacnflces 
he  was  offering  would  be  victor.  At  that  moment  the  Romans  burst  through  and  seized 
the  victim,  which  Camillus  offered  on  the  altar.  The  troops  dispersed  through  the  city 
and  opened  the  gates,  and  Veji  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  boo^  was  ta- 
mense.  Camillus,  on  his  return,  celebrated  the  most  magnificent  triumph  Rome  had 
ever  seen.  In  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  he  advanced  along  the  sacred 
street,  followed  by  his  army  flushed  with  joy  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  to  the  tempde 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

In  the  hour  of  victoiy  Camillu=«  had  vowed  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  He  now  demanded  fpm  each  soldier  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  booty  he  had  tokoi. 
This  seemed  unjust  to  the  people.  Tlie  tribune  impeached  him  because  he  had  not 
fairly  divided  the  spoils.  Seeing  that  he  was  sure  to  be  condemned  by  the  people,  he 
left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Ardea. 

^  For  the  pay  was  to  come  from  the  city  treasury  (the  .^Srarium),  i.e..,  from  the  tMIW 
pn  the  public  lands. 
.    *  GaUm  C'J.sfUlpiua*  ♦  Added  lu  B»c>  ?W7,  making  85, 
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The  Boman  army  waa  defeated  by  them,  and  Rome  itaelt  lud 
in  ashes.  A&  the  Gauls 
were  merely  on  a  plan- 
dering  expedition  and 
were  not  prepared  to 
make  permanent  con- 
quests, after  collecting 
their  booty  they  retired, 
according  to  Polybiua, 


4.  The  Distress  of 
the  Poor. — After  the 
enemy  had  departed  the 
Bomaus  returned  to 
their  homea.  Their 
houses  and  temples  had 
been  burned,  their  farms 
laid  waste,  their  cattle 
driven  off,  and  their 
farm-buildings   destroyed. 


It  ifl  no  wonder  that  the  poor 


'  Poljbina  11. 92, »  B:  sccordlng 
Alps  bv  A  clllzea  of  Clnelam  whn 
under  their  leader,  Brenoi 


i3ff.),1beOaDl9i 
.,  .uM.i.u.^  Lu  dvenge  blmeelf  o 
Isldeleire  to  tbectt;.  TbeCluslan: 


Demy.  TbeGiialB, 


e  rri«idB  and  alllea  of  tbe  Romi 
__j  Gtanls  in  replr  proB  '     ' 

AlleffortttoefSctare 

In  nblcb  tbe  Uires  RomimB,  contrary  to  tbe 


la  Oanli  then  rave 
I  camplsln  of  tbclr  li 
■avered,  bot  the  pfioj 


force  to  Bome.    On  tbe  river  AlKa.  only  eleven 

The  Bonuns  were  pot  tofliRfatand  fled  In  all  dli — , 

dsT  Ibr  Borne,  ana  the  annlTersary  (July  181  or  tbe  battle  was  ever  real 
nnlncky  day.    Tbe  ci^  wbb  eren  deeerted.    The  Ib^tlve?  fl^d  In  crowds 


■       *  isa  the 
Ime  to  del^nd  tbe 


....«  burled,  and  the  sacred  fir„ 

tUns  etoe,  tbe  images  ot  tbe  jroda.  tbe  bronze  tablets  of  It 
written  docmnantB,  nere  abandoned  to  tbe  enemy.  Thev  on 
capltol,  tbe  temple  of  Jnplter,  the  snardlan  of  the  city.    The 

ot  tbe  KOds,  Mfflnc  that  tbelr  servlcea  were  nn  InoBsr  ui^eflii  to  me  aiaie,  aiaaoinen 
preaerre  their  UTeBhrfli^t.  Tbey  were  «lBnEhrer^  by  the  QaulB.each  aa  be  satin  II 
gatewnyofhla  house,  oo  hla  carnlo  cbair.  For  seven  montba  the  Oanle  laid  siege  to  tl 
capltol,  bat  tbe  garrison,  nnder  the  cnrnmand  ot  Maiiliua,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  I 
length  the  temnant  of  tbe  Roman  army  recoyored  from  It"  terror,  and  wished  to  deliv. 
tbe  city  from  tbe  barbarlanB.  This  they  felt  could  only  be  done  nndcr  theif  old  lends 
Camlllus.  He  was  still  la  banishment  at  Ardea.  He  could  Dot  t>e  recalled  wiliiont, 
■  ■"■  "  B  hold  yoatb,  named  pontins  Oomlnlus,  nnderlnok  i 
with  the  HenHte  in  tbe  CBpilol.  He  ewam  down  ti 
J,  and,  »CW(  t«««[TUig  th«  dwree  of  tt 
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shrank  from  the  toil  of  rebuilding,  and  the  annalists  in  aftei 
times  related  that  they  wished  to  emigrate  to  Veji.  The  old 
Roman  courage  and  Roman  perseverance,  however,  triumphed. 
The  senate  was  firm,  the  spirit  of  the  people  ^  was  unbroken. 
Only  one  thought  animated  them,  to  rebuild  their  city  and 
recover  their  position  in  Latium.  The  hard  times  pressed 
heavily  on  the  poor  plebeians.  They  were  compelled  to  borrow 
from  the  patricians.  The  rates  of  interest  were  high,  military 
service  and  taxes  oppressive;  all  their  old  distress  returned. 
As  in  former  times  it  had  sometimes  happened,  a  noble  patri- 
cian espoused  their  cause — Manlius,  the  defender  of  the  capitol, 
the  hero  of  many  battles.  One  day  when  he  saw  a  debtor,  a 
centurion  of  the  army,  carried  away  to  prison,  he  paid  his  debts 
and  set  him  free.  He  sold  his  estate  near  Veji  and  advanced 
money,  free  of  interest,  to  more  than  four  hundred  poor  plebeians. 
5.  Manlius  Condemned. — This  aroused  the  patricians. 
The  senate  nominated  a  dictator  who  summoned  Manlius  be- 
fore his  tribunal.  The  excitement  in  the  city  was  great.  The 
senate  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  Manlius  was  liberated.  At 
length,  like  Sp.  Cassius,  he  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal 
power,  and  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  comitia  centuriata. 
In  sight  of  the  capitol  which  his  valor  had  saved,  the  people 
could  not  condemn  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  vwas  again 
brought  to  trial  in  the  grove  of  Poetelius,  where  the  capitol  was 
not  visible.  He  was  condemned  and  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  2  (b.  c.  384). 


senate  recallinar  Camillus  and  appointing  him  dictator,  retnrned  the  same  way.  The 
next  morniuf?  the  Gauli^  f*aw  the  marks  of  the  ascent  and  determined  to  surprise  the 
citadel  in  the  «ime  way.  A  Gaul  had  almost  reached  the  summit  when  the  geese  sacred 
to  Juno  roused  the  garriHon,  and  Manliua  hurled  his  shield  against  the  foremost  Ganl, 
who,  in  his  fall,  overthrew  the  others  hehind  him.  The  Gauls  hegan  to  weary  of  the 
lon^  siege  and  wished  to  withdraw.  Negotiations  were  opened  and  It  was  agreed 
that  Rome  should  pay  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ransom.  When  the  gold  was 
being  weighed  out,  in  the  forum,  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  is  said  to  have  incrOMed 
the  amount  by  throwing  hix  nword  into  the  scale.  At  this  moment  Camillas  appeved  in 
the  forum  with  a  large  army,  and  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken  away,  saying  that  Borne 
must  be  ransomed  by  steel  and  not  bv  gold.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Qabii  and  not  a 
Gaul  escaped  ;  even  Brennus  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Gauls  returned  aeaiii.  in 
B.  c.  361,  when  Titus  Manlius  killed  a  gigantic  Ganl  in  single  combat,  and  obtained  the 
sumanie  of  Torquatus,  from  the  golden  necklace  (torques)  which  he  stripped  from  the 
neck  of  the  barbarian ;  and  again  in  b.  c  349,  when  Marcus  Valerius  accepted  a  challenge 
to  sinarle  combat  with  a  gigantic  Gaul,  and  a  ravenj)erched  on  the  helmet  of  the  BomSti 
and  flew  in  the  face  of  the  Gaul.  Valerius  slew  the  Gaul  and  received  the  name  of  Corrns. 
The  story  about  Camillas  was  invented  at  a  later  time  to  celebrate  the  Furian  bouse. 
*  See  p.  81. 

«  It  is  generally  agreed  ftmong  modem  Wstorlans  that  Manlius  was  condemned  \ij  tte 
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CUAITTER    Xir. 

The  Equalization  of  the  Obdebs. 


1.  The  Political  Condition  of  the  Flebdians.— During 

these  struggles  no  action  had  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  puWic 
lands,  and  no  reform  was  made  in  the  system  of  credit.  The 
acquisition  of  new  territory  after  the  conquest  of  Veji  had  re- 
newed the  agrarian  agitation.  The  social  condition  of  the  ple- 
beians, on  account  of  their  long  service  in  the  army,  had  been 
by  no  means  improved.  The  colonies  planted  in  the  conquered 
territory  had  given  only  temporary  relief.  After  the  burning  of 
Eome  by  the  Gauls,  the  plebeians  sank  deeper  than  ever  into 
distress  and  poverty.  Individual  tribunes  attempted  from  time 
to  time  to  revive  the  law  of  Cassius,  and  some  of  the  patricians, 
like  Manlius,  attempted  to  remedy  the  social  distress,  but  without 
avail.  But  few  plebeians  had  been  elected  to  any  of  the  higher 
magistracies  open  to  them.  If,  under  circumstances  of  great 
excitement,  a  plebeian  was  elected,  the  colleges  of  sacred  lore 
might  be  called  in  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  informality  in 
the  auspices  which  would  annul  the  election.  Besides,  the  poor 
plebeians  felt  little  interest  in  advancing  the  plebeian  nobility 
so  long  as  their  own  distress  was  unrelieved. 

2.  The  Licinian  Laws  (b.  c.  366).  —  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  plebeian  nobles  were  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  wring  from  the  patricians  the  recognition  of  their  claim 
to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  was  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  poor  plebeians  by  first  introducing  measures  to 
relieve  the  social  distress.     For  this  purpose  G.  Licinius  Stolo  * 


cnmitia  centuriata  or  eomitia  curiata ;  Livv,  however,  calls  the  assembly  a  concilium 
populi  (Liv.  vi.  ao,  11) ;  was  not  this  probably  the  assembly  of  the  patios  gentivm  patri- 
ciarum  f   See  p.  50,  n.  3. 

*  Liry  (vi.  84),  after  relating  the  apathy  mto  which  the  plebeians  had  snnk,  introdnces 
the  foUowuie  Incident  as  the  cause  or  the  reform.  The  two  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Am- 
bustus  had  Been  married,  the  elder  to  the  patrician,  ServiuH  Sulpicius,  the  younger  to 
the  plebeian,  G.  Licinius  Stolo.  It  happenea  that  the  two  sisters,  the  Fabiae,  were  one 
day  sitting  in  oonvereation  in  the  honse  of  Sulpicius,  who  at  that  time  was  consular 
irlDone,  aud  a  lictor  ot  Qolpicius,  when  hQ  returned  from  the  forumt  rapped  as  usual 
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and  Lucius  Sextius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  brought  before  the 
plebeian  assembly  of  tribes  two  measures  for  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  and  one  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  plebeian 
nobility.  These  were  the  celebrated  Ldcinio-Sextian  rogations. 
They  enacted  : 

1.  That  the  interest  already  paid  on  borrowed  money  should 
be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  the  balance  paid  in  three 
yearly  instalments. ^ 

2.  That  no  person  should  possess  more  than  five  hundred 
jugera  of  the  public  land.^ 

3.  That  in  future,  consuls  and  not  military  tribunes  should 
be  elected,  and  one  of  the  two  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian.* 

3.  The  OfELce  of  Praetor  Created. — The  struggle  for  these 
reforms  lasted  ten  years.*  The  senate  impeded  the  measures 
by  making  use  of  the  veto  of  some  one  of  the  tribunes.  Then 
Licinius  and  Sextius  prevented  the  election  of  all  patrician 
magistrates.  In  order  to  overcome  the  people  the  aged  Gamillus 
was  appointed  dictator.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  ple- 
beians even  increased  their  demands  by  asking  admission  into 
the  priestly  colleges,  the  sacred  citadel  of  patrician  exclusiveness.' 


with  ^^  fasces  londly  on  the  door,  to  annoance  the  arrival  of  his  master.  Friehtened 
at  the  noise,  which  sne  was  unaccustomed  to,  the  younger  sister  started,  and  exited  the 
mirth  and  derision  of  the  elder,  who  informed  her  of  the  cause  of  the  noise.  Wounded 
in  her  pride  and  humbled  that  she,  the  wife  of  a  plebeian,  was  to  for^o  Uie  pomp  and 
honor  of  official  rank,  she  rested  not  till  she  had  instigated  her  father,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band, to  change  the  order  of  things  in  Rome,  and  to  oring  about  a  reform  by  which  she 
would  be  able  to  show  herself  equal  to  the  noblest  matrons. — This  story  does  not  stand 
examination.  How  could  the  daughter  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  who  himself  had  been 
consular  tribune  four  years  before,  nave  been  frightened  at  the  knocking  of  the  Uctor  at 
the  house-door,  or  have  felt  herself  degraded  oy  marrying  a  man  whose  family  had 
already  held  the  chief  magistracy  in  the  state,  and  who  could  expect  the  same  distinctloii 
for  himself  ?  The  stor^  is  one  of  that  class  by  which  the  vulgar  attempt  to  disooTer  the 
cause  of  great  events  m  trivial  or  accidental  circumstances.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  lustorians  that  this  absurd  story  is  repeated  by  Liyy  and  his  successors  without 
the  least  hesitation,  as  if  it  were  perfectly  authenticatea. — Pine's  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  818. 

^  Ut  deducto  eo  de  capita,  quod  tisurts  pemvmeratum  esset,  id.  qvod  supereatet,  tri- 
ennio  cequis  portionibus  persotveretur :  it  was  probably  intended  ihat  only  tiie  amount 
of  interest  in  excess  of  tne  legal  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the  principaL 

"  Ne  qiiisplits  quingenta  jugera  agri  possideret.  This  article  also  contained  provision 
m  regard  to  the  numoer  of  cattle  which  each  could  feed  upon  the  public  pastures  (100 
head  of  large  and  50()  of  small),  and  also  that  the  number  of  free  men  which  each  on- 
ployed  upon  his  farm  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  slaves. 

*  Ne  tribunorum  mUitum  comitiajierent.  conmlumqve  vtique  alter  explebe  creareifir. 

*  Only  the  first  article  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes : 
the  other,  which  pertained  to  the  imperium,  belonged  to  the  oomiHa  cefUutiatOy  and 
before  it  could  become  a  law  required  the  sanction  of  the  patrum  auctorUaa  and  thoa 
the  ratification  of  the  comitia  curiata. 

'  That  the  care  of  Sibylline  books  should  be  taken  from  the  two  patricians  And  90" 
trusted  to  ten  men  composed  equally  of  patricians  and  plebeians. 
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The  bill  was  at  last  carried,  and  Lucius  Sextius  was  elected  the 
first  plebeian  consul.  The  patricians  attempted  even  then  to 
nullify  the  election.  The  plebeians  threatened  another  secession. 
Then  the  aged  Camillus  saw  it  was  too  late,  and  came  forward 
as  a  mediator  and  peace-maker.  A  compromise  was  effected. 
The  consular  imperium  was  limited,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
nobility  alone  could  declare  fche  law  and  preside  at  the  tribunal- 
by  conferring  its  judicial  duties  on  a  new  patrician  magistrate 
called  praetor.i  Then  the  election  was  ratified  and  the  plebe- 
ians were  admitted  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state.  Hence- 
forth the  word  populus  had  a  new  import ;  it  embraced  the 
citizens  of  both  orders.  The  long  struggle  between  the  orders 
would  have  ended  here,  had  there  not  been  some  among  the 
patricians  who  could  not  regard  their  defeat  as  decisive,  and 
hence  sought  to  regain  their  privileges.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, there  was  peace,  and  Camillus  commemorated  the  close  of 
the  long  era  of  civil  strife  by  dedicating  a  temple  to  Concord 
and  by  adding  a  fourth  day  to  the  great  Roman  games. 

4.  Further  Progress  of  the  Plebeians.— The  patricians 
gtill  retained  certain  exclusive  privileges,  but  the  plebeians 
were  finally  admitted  to  these — to  the  dictatorship  in  b.  c. 
356,  to  the  censorship  in  B.C.  351,  to  the  praetorship  in  , 
B.  c.  337.  By  the  Ogulnian  law  in  b.  c.  300  the  number  of 
pontiffs  was  increased  from  five  to  eight,  and  that  of  the 
augurs  from  six  to  nine,  and  it  was  enacted  that  four  pontiffs 
and  five  augurs  should  be  taken  from  the  plebeians.^  The  ad- 
mission of  the  plebeians  to  the  sacred  colleges  was  necessary  in 
order  that  they  might  be  free  from  patrician  influence  in  taking 
the  auspices  and  performing  the  sacrifices  for  the  state.^ 

*  The  pnetor  was  attended  by  six  lictors ;  the  number  of  praetors  was  soon  increased 
to  two,  viz. :  the  prcUar  urbanus^  who  administered  the  law  between  citizens,  and  the 
prcetor  peregrinus^  who  took  charge  of  all  cases  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned. 
Another  concession  to  the  patricians  was  that  two  new  magistrates  called  cwule  CBdiles 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  plebeian  aediles  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  public 
games  ;  but  the  office  was  soon  open  to  plebeians. 

'  The  religious  privileges  of  the  patricians  that  had  no  political  importance  were  not 
interfered  with,  such  as  exclusive  eligibility  to  the  office  of  the  three  supreme  flamines, 
that  of  rex  sacromms  and  the  guilds  of  Salii :  see  pp.  36, 37. 

'  Henceforth  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  a  patrician  augur  detected  secret  flaws  in  the 
auspices,  and  that  the  patrician  censor  did  not  permit  his  colleague  to  present  the  solemn 
sacrifice  with  which  the  census  closed.  It  became  the  custom  also  for  the  patrician  presi- 
dents of  the  senate  (princeps  senatus),  not  the  patrician  members,  but  those  who  had  at- 
tained to  the  consulship,  praetorship,  and  curule  sedileship  to  give  their  opinion  in  order 
and  without  distinction  of  class,  while  the  senators  who  had  held  none  of  these  officer 
still  even  now  took  part  merely  in  the  division  (,see  also  p.  88,  n,  2). 
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CoNTiNiJED  Agitation — The  Mutiny  of  B.  C.  342 — Thb 

PUBLILIAN   AND   HoRTENSIAN   LaWS. 

1.  The  Licinian  laws  had  brought  about  political  equality. 
A  certain  reaction  set  in.  The  patricians  once  more  thwarted 
the  claims  of  the  plebeians,  and  elected  both  consuls  from  their 
own  order.*  This  produced  violent  discontent.  The  patricians 
sought  to  pacify  it  by  concessions.  The  rate  of  interest  estab- 
lished by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  not  only  renewed,  but  in  B.  c. 
347  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent.  The  dictatorship  and  censor- 
ship were  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

2.  The  Mutiny  of  B.  C.  342.— Still  the  state  of  affairs  was 
unsettled  and  discontent  widespread.  In  the  year  B.C.  342,  when 
the  army  was  wintering  in  Campania,  it  broke  forth.  The  con- 
suls perceived  the  danger  and  tried  to  avert  it  by  granting  fur- 
loughs. The  army  mutinied  and  marched  to  Rome.  The  gov- 
ernment had  to  yield.     The  Licinian  laws  were  re-established. 

It  was  further  agreed — 

1.  That  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians.^ 

2.  That  no  Roman  soldier  when  in  actual  service  should  be 
discharged  from  the  army  without  his  consent.^ 

3.  That  no  one  should  be  re-elected  to  the  same  magistracy 
within  ten  years.^ 

4.  All  interest  on  loans  was  abolished.^ 

3.  The  Publilian  Laws  (b.  c.  339).— Still  there  was  a 
strong  party  among  the  nobility,  which   was  constantly  at- 


^  The  consular  Fasti  for  fourteen  years  (852-339),  show  the  names  of  twenty-one 
patricians  and  only  seven  plebeians. 

=•  Utique  liceret  consules  ainbos  pleb^os  creari.—lAv.  vii.  42.  ' 

'  Ne  ciij^ts  mill f is  scripti  nomen  nisi  ipso  rolente  delereftir.—IAv.  vli.  41. 

*  A'J?  Q'fiis  ei/ndem  magistratum  intra  decern  annos  caperet  neu  duos  magiMrtUw  Ofifio 
gerere.^Aw.  vii.  42. 

'  This  is  the  so-called  plebiscitum  Genucium,  and  was  carried  during  this  ▼ear.—Lir. 
vii,  42.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supoosed  that  the  intention  of  this  law  was  to  ftbolish  interott 
altogether.  The  intention  prooably  was  to  forbid  an  illegal  rate  of  interest ;  this  view  is 
supported  by  the  proceedings  when  the  praetor  Asellio  revived  the  law  (p,  910) ; 
Itange^  1,  q.  vol,  ii.  p.  38  *.  for  Ihn^'s  view,  bee  his  history,  vol.  i.  p.  348, 
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tempting  to  regain  its  former  power.  The  senate  managed  the 
new  acquisitions  of  land  not  according  to  the  Licinian  laws,  but 
according  to  its  own  interests.  The  patricians  still  possessed 
the  right  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  people  by  refusing  their 
sanction  to  the  resolutions  carried  in  the  comitia.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  dictator,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  in  the  year  B.  c. 
339,  proposed  three  laws  which  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  revolt  of  B.  c.  342,  and  which  were  intended  to  abridge  still 
further  the  privileges  of  the  patricians.^    It  was  enacted : 

1.  That  the  resolutions  carried  in  the  plebeian  assembly  of 
tribes  should  be  binding  on  all  the  people.^ 

2.  That  all  laws  passed  in  the  comitia  centuriata  should  re- 
ceive previously  the  sanction  of  the  patrum  aiidoritas.^ 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  censors  must  be  a  plebeian.* 

4.  Changes  in  the  Constitution. — The  first  law  is  but  a 
re-enactment  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws  of  b.  c.  449.  The 
patricians  had  from  time  to  time  prevented  the  law  from  being 
carried  into  effect,  and  succeeding  in  this,  had  finally  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  law  itself.  Hence  its  re-enactment. 
The  seco7id  law,  by  requiring  the  previous  sanction  of  patrum 
auctoritas  to  the  action  of  the  assembly  of  centuries,  effectually 
abolished  the  veto  power  of  the  patricians  over  legislation.^ 
The  third  lata  secured  to  the  plebeians  a  share  in  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  state.®  This  was  an  important 
gain  for  the  plebeians,  for  it  gave  them  a  voice  in  determining 


'  Livy  (viii.  12)  characterizes  them  as  secundissimas  pleM^  adversa-t  nobUitati. 

•  Ut  flebiacita  omnea  Quirites  tenerenf.—IAv.  viii.  12.  MommHen  (ROm.  Forch,  p.  800) 
thinks  tnat  this  clause,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Valerio-Horatian  laAvs,  applied  to  measures 
tarried  in  the  comitia  tributa ;  and  the  Hortensian  law,  to  those  carried  in  the  concUittm 
pletns.  This  supposition  involves  a  very  material  emendation  of  the  text  of  Livy,  with- 
out which  it  is  unsupported. 

'  Ul  legum  qucb  oomitUs  oenturiatis  ferrentur  ante  initum  miffragium  patrea  auctmu 
f.er€nt.—\Av.  vni.  12. 

*  Ut  alter  utigue  ex  plebe  cum  eo  (ventum  sit),  ut  vtrvmque  j^eb^um  (consulem)  fieri 
liceret,  censor  crearetur.—lAvy,  viii.  12. 

*  The  result  of  this  law  was  to  transfer  the  control  over  legislation  from  the  patricians 
to  the  nobility,  i.e.,  from  the  concilium  patrum  familias  gentium  patriciarum,  which  be- 
Btow^  the  patrum  auetoritas  upon  the  senate  (to  the  senatus  consultum  which  preceded 
the  rogations).  Which  henceforth  exercised  thepafrum  auctoritas.  Ah  this  wan  an  impor- 
tant change  of  the  constitution,  it  needed  the  sanction  of  the  patrum  auctontas,  which  it 
could  never  have  secui-ed  had  it  not  been  felt  that  the  new  nobility  in  the  initiative  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrate  (the  sanction  of  the  imimm  avctontas  for  the  election  of 
magistrates  was  not  repealed)  still  held  control  over  legislation. 

•  As  this  law  only  related  to  the  cenwria  pot^atas  and  not  to  the  imperium,  it  did  not 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  patrum  auctoritas  or  any  change  in  the  lex  curiaia  de 
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who  should  be  senators  and  equites,  and  prevented  the  patri- 
cians from  managing  the  proletarians  and  freedmen  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  order. 

5.  The  Hortensian  Laws. — ^After  the  spccessful  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  nobility  attempted  to  draw 
the  reins  of  government  a  little  firmer,  as  they  felt  secure  in 
their  power.  In  consequence  of  the  tribute  of  B.C.  293  and  the 
pestilence  which  continued  for  several  years,  the  plebeians  *  fell 
into  debt  again,  and  the  conflict  between  the  nobility  and  ple- 
beians, between  the  rich  and  poor,  was  renewed  with  its  old 
fierceness.  The  tribune  proposed  a  law  ^  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  debtor,  which  led  to  a  violent  contest  between  the  senate^ 
as  the  organ  of  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  This  caused  the 
people  to  secede  once  more — this  time  to  the  Janiculus — and 
they  were  not  induced  to  return  until  the  proposals  of  the  dic- 
tator, Q.  HoTtensius,  were  adopted  (about  B.  c.  286).  Besides 
amnesty  and  rehef  from  their  present  indebtedness,  the  dicta- 
tor carried  the  following  laws : 

1.  That  the  resolutions  of  the  plebeians  should  be  binding 
on  all  the  Quirites. 

2.  That  all  laws  passed  in  the  concilia  pUbis  should  receive 
previously  the  sanction  of  ihQpatrum  auctoritas? 

3.  That  the  concilia  pleMs,  like  the  comitia  centuriata,  could 
not  meet  on  market  days.* 

6.  Further  Changes  in  the  Constitution.— The  ^first  law 
seems  to  be  only  a  re-enactment  of  a  measure  already  twice 
guaranteed.  We  must  consider,  however,  that  the  senate  was 
in  no  way  bound  to  execute  the  measures  carried  in  the  ple- 
beian assembly,  and  that  it  had  just  failed  to  execute  a  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  debtor  class.*    The  second  provision  defined 


*  Iri(flma  plebs.  "  Be  cere  cUieno. 

'  Tnis  law  placed  the  resolutions  of  the  people  on  the  same  level  as  those  carried  in 
the  comitia  centuriata :  from  this  time  the  legislative  powers  of  the  conciliumpl^ia  were 
recognized ;  see  note  2,  page  S^i. 

*  Ut  nundinrnfastm  esxent.  With  the  Romans  the  days  on  which  th&proBt/W  conld  ad- 
minister justice  or  the  public  assemblies  meet,  were  called  dies  fasti.  Tne  comiMa  could 
be  held,  however,  only  on  a  certain  number  of  these  days,  called  dies  camiHake ;  these 
were  184  in  number.  Dies  n^asH  were  days  when  neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  tibe 
comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held.  By  the  lex  Sortensia  the  nundim^e  became  /Q9ti  imm 
comitiales.  .  .      .    .       i 

*  JM  are  aHetio. 
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more  clearly  the  measures  to  which  the  veto  of  the  senate  was 
applicahle.^  The  tJiird  clause  gave  the  nohility  an  indirect 
control  over  legislation  in  the  plebeian  assembly  by  making  it 
illegal  to  transact  business  on  the  nundinm  or  market-days.  On 
these  days  the  plebeians  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  city,  and 
the  assembly  was  likely  to  be  fully  attended.  Since  the  nobility 
had  control  of  the  calendar,  they  could  postpone  action  on 
any  measure  proposed  in  this  assembly  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests by  declaring  the  day  on  which  the  concilium  met  to  be  a 
holiday  {feri(B\  and  therefore  illegal  for  transacting  business.^ 


♦•  ♦  •> 


OHLA^irrER    XIV. 

The  People  and  the  Government. — The  Rise  of  the 

New  NoBiLrrY. 

» 

1.  The  passage  of  these  laws  ended  the  long  struggle  between 
the  two  orders.*  The  extension  of  Eoman  sovereignty  over 
Italy  and  the  colonies  which  she  planted  to  secure  that  power, 
improved  the  condition  of  the  middle  class.  The  increase  of 
the  indirect  revenue  rendered  it  seldom  necessary  to  impose 
direct  taxes.  The  wealth  which  began  to  centre  in  Rome, 
through  war  and  commerce,  reduced  the  rate  of  interest.  The  old 
disputes  and  political  agitations  gradually  died  out.    A  new  era 


'  That  it  did  not  entirely  abolish  the  veto  jwwer  of  the  senate  is  known  from  the  fact 
that  several  decrees  of  the  people,  highly  disagreeable  to  the  senate,  were  annulled,  where 
no  failure  in  the  an8i)ices  had  occurred.  The  law  relates  especially  to  measures  that  re- 

S aired  for  their  execution  the  co-operation  of  the  senate,  although  carried  in  direct  oppo- 
Ition  to  it.  It  can  be  said,  then,  that  the  lex  PublUia  gave  the  people  a  veto  power  over 
the  decrees  of  the  senate— a  negative  power  over  its  action.  The  lex  Hortensia  declared 
that  resolutions  of  the  people  in  relation  to  administrative  measures,  carried  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  senate,  nad  the  force  of  law  and  must  be  executed.  That  no  law  passed  in 
opposition  to  the  senate  was  carried  into  execution  until  the  agrarian  law  of  Flaminiub, 
B.  c.  282,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tribunes,  without  directly  neglecting  the  interests 
of  thepeople,  were  under  the  control  of  the  nobility. 

'  The  nobility  could  also  annal  a  measure  by  declaring  that  it  was  adopted  on  a  day 
when  it  was  illegal  for  the  condlivm  to  meet.  Ihne  (1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  448),  Niebuhr  {R&m. 
Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420),  and  Arnold. (1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  377),  assume  that  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  lex  Juortensia  was  connected  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Manius  Curius,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Samnites. 

'  About  this  time  the  plebiscitum  Mcenium  was  carried,  which  compelled  the  patricians 
to  give  their  sanction  to  the  election  of  magistrates  beforehand,  as  they  already  had  to  do 
to  legislation,  i.  e.  the  concilium  patrum  familias  gentium  pafric.  must,  before  the  elec- 
tion, grant  the  patrum  auctoritas  which  empowered  the  candidate,  in  case  of  election  by 
the  people,  to  ikq  the  kx  curiata  de  imperio  before  the  comitia  curiata  for  their  appro vi4. 
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began.  The  equality  it  is  true  was  only  formal.  A  new  no- 
biUty  arose.  The  rich  plebeians,  after  the  Canuleian  law  legal- 
ized intermarriage,  raised  themselves  above  their  fellow-plebeians. 
It  was  no  longer  the  plebeians,  but  the  common  people,  that 
were  treated  as  an  inferior  class.  The  old  nobility  melted 
away.  A  new  nobility,  founded  on  office  and  wealth,  sprang 
from  it.  The  germs  of  a  Dew  aristocracy  and  a  new  democracy 
were  formed ;  but  for  the  present  all  contest  was  suspended. 
The  glorious  victories  and  their  grand  results  silenced  faction. 

2.  The  Popular  Assemblies. — The  result  of  the  long 
struggle  had  changed  considerably  the  relation  of  the  assemblies 
to  each  other  and  to  the  senate.  The  comitia  centuriatay  with 
their  system  of  auspices  and  complicated  classification,  still  re- 
tained the  right  to  vote  on  a  declaration^  of  war  and  to  elect  the 
higher  magistrates,  but  were  superseded  for  legislative  purposes 
by  the  comitia  tributa.  To  the  latter  was  assigned  the  election 
of  all  the  newly  established  magistrates  except  the  censor  and 
praetor,  and  it  even  assumed  functions  legally  belonging  to  the 
comitia  centuriata,  and  in  course  of  time  questions  involving 
peace  and  war  came  before  it.  The  decisions  in  this  assembly  fell 
more  and  more  to  the  four  city  tribes  because  the  vast  extension 
of  Eoman  territory  had  so  increased  the  number  of  tribes  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  concert,  especially  since  the 
rights  of  initiation  and  of  discussion  were  not  allowed.^  The  con- 
cilium  trihutum  plebis  had  been  placed,  in  regard  to  legislation, 
by  the  Horteiisian  law,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  comi" 
tia  centuriafa.  As  only  plebeians  could  vote  in  this  assembly, 
the  patricians  were  excluded  from  taking  a  part  in  the  enact- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  laws. 

3.  The  Composition  of  the  Body  of  Citizens^ — ^Appius 
Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  a  radical  -  reform  not  only  in 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  vote  of  the  people  did  not  actually  declare  war  bat 
pimply  empowered  the  senate  to  declare  and  wage  war.  The  actual  declaration  of  war 
must  be  made  by  the  fetialis  sanctioned  by  the  patrwn  auctoritas. 

■•'  The  comitia  cen'fvriafawsLS  organized  originally  for  military  purposes  (seep.  28E). 

'  '    '  ~         h    ui  tne 


The  annalists  represent  the  Roman  army  as  composed  mostly  of  plebmans.  In  the  as- 
sembly of  centuries,  for  i)olitical  purposes,  the  patricians  (or  later  the  nobility)  on  the 
contrary  had  a  decided  majority  ;  for  they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  electfoni. 
This  shows  that  the  comitia  centuriafa  had  become  a  mere  political  orsanization  and  that 
the  army  was  formed  on  a  different  basis.  When  this  change  took  place  none  of  tb9 
ordinal  authorities  tell  us ;  see  pp.  23  and  51,  note  5, 
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the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes,  but  in  the  other  assemblies  as 
well.  Hitherto  only  freeholders^  could  be  members  of  the 
country  tribes,'  while  in  the  city  tribes^  not  only  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  but  the  cUents  and  freedmen  had  been  enrolled.  For- 
merly the  freedmen  had  constituted  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
population,  but  after  the  conquest  of  Veji  the  number  of  slaves 
had  largely  increased,  and,  as  manumission  was  frequent,  the 
number  of  freedmen  became  very  numerous.  When  Rome  be- 
came the  capital  of  Latium  it  was  a  centre  to  which  more  and 
more  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  adventurers  flocked.  Although 
enrolled  in  the  tribes,  they  were  excluded  from  the  classes  and 
from  military  service.  They  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights  but 
none  of  the  political  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

4.  The  Innovation  of  Appius  Claudius. — This  class 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
regarding  them  as  a  real  danger  to  the  state,  or  to  increase  his 
ovm  influence,  as  censor  enrolled  them  in  any  tribe  they  wished. 
The  result  was  that  not  only  the  concilium  tributum  plebis  but 
the  comitia  trihuta  and  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  the  freed- 
men who  possessed  landed  property  were  admitted  to  the  classes, 
were  rendered  more  democratic  than  ever.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  reversed  by  the  censors,  Fabius  and  Decius  (b.  c. 
304),  who  confined  this  class  to  the  four  city  tribes.  Still  great 
powers  had  been  committed  to  the  assembly  of  tribes.  How  easy 
was  it  for  the  demagogues  to  avail  themselves  of  this  favorable 
state  of  things  to  carry  laws  for  grants  of  land,  for  distribution 
of  money  or  reduction  of  debt.  No  effort,  however,  was  made 
in  this  direction  for  the  present.  The  danger  was  afar  off.  The 
republican  spirit  and  love  of  country  were  too  strong.  For  the 
present  all  parties  united  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  that 
career  of  conquest  on  which  Rome  had  now  embarked.  During 
this  period  the  public  assemblies  were  only  the  means  which 
the  nobility  used  to  govern  the  commonwealth. 

5.  The  Weakening  of  the  Consular  Powers.  — At 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  consul  was  the  chief  magis- 


*  Assidui,  *  Tribus  ruatica.  *  TrUnu  urbana. 
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trate  in  the  state.  At  the  end  of  the  contest  his  powers  had 
been  so  weakened  that  the  most  important  functions — the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  election  of  senators  and  equites,  the 
classification  of  citizens,  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  the 
management  of  the  finances — were  transferred  to  others.  For- 
merly the  consuls,  although  everywhere  co-ordinate,  divided 
between  themselves  their  different  spheres  of  duty.^  Now  it 
was  usual  for  the  senate  to*  define  annually  the  provinces,  and, 
in  case  of  extremity,  it  could  suspend  the  consuls  by  appointing 
a  dictator. 

7.  The  Senate ;  its  Composition. — The  senate  practi- 
cally governed  the  Koman  republic.  It  still  consisted  of  three 
hundred  members  who  held  office  for  life  unless  deprived  of  it 
by  the  censors.  At  first  all  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  con- 
sul; but  by  the  Ovinian  law  (about  b.  c.  351)  the  power  was 
transferred  to  the  censors.  This  law  enacted  that  every  one 
who  had  been  consul,  praetor,  or  curule-sedile,^  was  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  These  were  not  enough  to  keep  the  senate 
up  to  its  full  number,  and  hence  the  censor  could  elect  those 
who  had  not  held  office.  The  senate,  as  the  centre  of  the  noble 
houses,  controlled  the  elections,  and  really  took  the  reins  of 

'  Pr(yoinciai. 

^  By  the  plebiscitum  Atinum,  b.  c.  204,  thope  who  had  been  tribunes  were  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  the  senate  (quseetors  were  not  included  until  the  time  of  Sulla).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  althougli  thet^e  ex-magistrates  were  admitted  to  the  senate  on  the  expi- 
ration of  their  term  of  office,  they  were  not  actual  senators,  only  having  the  ju8  sentennm 
dicendcB,  until  the  next  lectio  senatus  took  place.  The  insignia  of  the  senators  who  had 
held  a  curule  office  (senatores  magistratibvs  curvliMts  funcR)  were  the  tunica  Uxtida'oia 
and  rnvUeus.  The  senators  who  had  not  held  a  curule  office  were  styled  senatores  pedarU 
because  they  assented  to  the  opinions  of  the  consulares,  prcBtorii,  etc.,  and  when  tne  divl- 
sion  was  taken  voted  with  their  feet  (pedibvs  in  sententlam  ire).  The  order  in  which  the 
senators  ranked  was,  cori'^ulares.'prcRtarii,  CBdilieii,  tribi/nicii,  qiKBstorii  and  adUcH  (those 
who  had  never  held  any  office  which  entitled  them  to  admission  to  the  senate).  From  the 
oldest  conmtlnreft  the  princeps  senatus  was  selected  by  the  censor.  The  senators  had  seats 
reserved  for  them  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  called  the  orchestra^  also  at  the  celebrations 
of  the  public  games.  The  senate  could  only  meet  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  angnrs  (or 
templum).  The  ordinary  place  of  meeting  for  many  centuries  was  the  curia  HwtUia 
(until  B.  c.  215),  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  condfium  on  a  part  of  the  Vnlconal. 
Later  the  senate  had  many  other  places  of  meeting,  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Jnpiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  Bellona,  in  the  magnificent  Curia  Julia  and  others.  The  magistrates  who  bad 
a  right  to  summon  the  senate  were  the  rons^d,  interrex  {prctfectva  vrbi8\  dictator,  mo^i^ 
ter  equitym,  decemviri,  consular  tribunes,  prcetor  vrbanus  (after  b.  o.  866),  and  the  trib- 
unes of  the  plebs  (about  b.  c.  216).  In  the  earliest  times  the  senators  asf^mbled  on  the 
area  Vvlcani  and  were  summoned  by  a  j/rceco,  or  herald  ;  in  later  times  public  notice  was 
posted  up  a  few  days  beforehand.  It  depended  wholly  upon  the  presicUng  magistrate 
what  business  he  would  lay  before  the  senate  (referred.  The  senators,  in  speaking,  conid 
express  their  opinion  on  other  subjects :  Cato  always  added,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
opinion,  ceterum  censeo  Carthaqinem  es^nf  delendam;  when  the  final  vote  was  ti^en  tht 
senators  separated  and  stood  on  different  xides  of  the  house  {discesHo). 
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public  affairs  into  its  own  hands.  Even  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  bowed  to  its  authority.  The  noble  houses  in  the  senate 
could  control  legislation,  since  no  measure  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple could  become  a  law  unless  they  sanctioned  it.  In  fact,  in 
regard  to  war  and  peace,  the  management  of  the  finances  and 
the  control  of  the  public  land,  all  depended  upon  the  senate. 
The  senate  issued  instructions  to  the  consuls,  assigned  the 
provinces,*  fixed  the  number  of  troops,  provided  supplies,  and 
voted  or  withheld  the  triumph. 

8.  The  Senate  a  Consultative  Body. — Still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  original  and  legal  powers  of  the  senate  ^ 
were  to  advise  and  not  to  command;  that  it  could  exercise  the 
functions  of  government  only  so  far  as  the  magistrate  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  its  authority.  It  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
submission  except  by  appointing  a  dictator,  and  this  was  only 
possible  when  one  of  the  consuls  lent  his  aid.  Still  so  long  as 
it  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation  it  kept  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  state. 

9.  The  Aristocratic  Character  of  the  Grovemment. — 
Rome  was  a  complete  aristocracy  and  wielded  that  conceii  trated 
force  which  springs  from  an  aristocracy.  The  upper  classes 
were  reinforced  and  reinvigorated  by  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  from  rich  plebeian  families.  The  exclusive  aristocracy 
of  birth  had  been  broken  down ;  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
took  its  place  and  wielded  an  overwhelming  influence.  A 
stable  centre  for  that  influence  was  provided  in  the  senate,^ 
whose  great  powers  gave  it  a  preponderating  weight  during  the 
long  career  of  military  conflicts  on  which  Rome  had  now 
embarked.  The  time  came  at  last,  however,  when  the  senate 
bad  to  abdicate.  The  empire  became  too  large  even  for  that, 
and  the  nobility,  thoroughly  corrupt  and  selfish,  used  its  great 
powers  for  their  own  advantage  ;  then  the  monarchy  stepped 
in  and  transformed  the  freedom  of  the  few,  which  had  become 
a  sham  and  nuisance,  into  an  equal  slavery  for  all.^ 

^  See  page  19. 

'  The  prominence  of  the  senate  at  Rome  is  indicated  by  the  official  designation  of  the 
Roman  government,  S.  P.  Q,  5.,  i.  tf.  Senatua  populusque  Quirites  Eomanus^  the  aenaU 
and  Roman  people. 

» Ihne,  1.  0.  VOL  i.,  p.  451  •See  p.  128,  n.  8. 
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In  Italy  proper  (see  p.  io8,  n.  i)  there  were  three  races, 
viz.,  Etruscan,  lapygian,  and  Italian,  all  of  which  were 
probably  (certainly  the  last  two)  of  the  Indo-European 
stock.  Of  the  different  branches  of  the  Italian  race,  t>ie 
Latins  were  historically  the  most  important.  They  set- 
tled in  the  plain  between  the  Alban  hills  and  the  sea; 
they  had  before  their  entrance  into  Italy  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilization — had  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  social  and  civil  constitution.  The  households 
(met  or  pagi)  were  united  by  ties  of  blood  or  by  nearness 
of  locality  into  clans,  and  the  householders'  dwellings 
formed  the  clan-villages,  which  were  united,  and  all 
formed  a  canton.  Each  canton  had  a  common  centre, 
where  justice  was  administered  and  the  markets  were 
held.  Around  this  central  town,  which  was  always 
situated  on  an  elevated  and  easily  defensible  position, 
suburbs  grew  up,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  early 
Latin  towns.  The  different  Latin  cantons  united  into  a 
league,  with  Alba  Longa  at  their  head,  known  as  the 
league  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities. 

One  of  these  cantons,  the  Roman,  with  its  capital, 
Rome,  situated  on  one  of  the  hills  on  the  Tiber  about 
i8  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
eminent.  The  Ramnians,  or  Romans,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  were  not  the  only  dwellers  on  these 
hills,  but  two  other  cantons  were  here,  that  of  the  Titles 
and  that  of  the  Luceres ;  these  three  united  for  mutual 
protection  and  formed  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The 
government  of  these  three  cantons  after  the  union 
was  like  that  of  all  the  other  Latin  cantons.  All  the 
heads  of  families  were  citizens,  and  were  politically  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  They  chose  the  king,  or  leader 
in  war,  who  held  his  office  for  life,  and  he  nominated  a 
council  of  elders,  called  the  senate,  and  all  the  citizens 
met  at  his  bidding  in  a  public  assembly  called  comitia 
curiata  to  enact  laws  or  give  their  assent  to  war  or  peace. 
The  citizens  or  householders  were  divided  into  3  tribes, 
each  tribe  into  10  curiae,  each  curia  into  10  gentes,  and 
each  gens  in  theory  into  10  households ;  therefore  300 
gentes^  or  30  curiae,  or  3000  households  formed  the  pop- 
uluSf  civitas^  or  community.  Every  household  had  to 
furnish  one  foot-soldier,  and  each  gens  a  horseman  and 
senator.  The  army  thus  consisted  of  3000  foot-soldiers 
and  300  cavalry  ;  the  senate  of  300  members. 

The  union  of  these  three  cantons  gave  the  people  a 
great  superiority  over  the  isolated  cities  of  Latium,  and 
one  after  another  was  subdued,  and  in  some  cases  de^ 
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stroyed,  and  the  people  moved  to  Rome.  These  peo- 
ple (plebeians,  as  they  were  called)  were  entirely  without 
political  rights.  Their  efforts  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
government  led  first  to  the  reform  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
and  then  to  that  of  S.  TuUius,  by  which  wealth  and  not 
birth  was  made  the  basis  for  the  taxes  and  military  ser- 
vice. This  was  a  very  important  change.  Hitherto  the 
king,  as  high  priest,  had  been  all-powerful ;  now  the 
military  and  civil  power,  which  gave  Rome  a  superiority 
over  the  Latin  cities,  became  predominant.  The  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  four  tribes  or  wards,  and  the  pop- 
ulation that  possessed  land  into  five  classes,  and  these 
classes  into  193  centuries,  which  formed  the  comitia  cen- 
turiataj  as  the  people  were  called  when  summoned  in 
military  order  on  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  carefully  limited,  and  when, 
therefore,  one  of  the  kings,  called  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
oppressed  the  members  of .  the  great  houses  and  de- 
manded more  than  was  right  from  them,  they  rose  in 
rebellion  and  expelled  him  from  the  throne.  Hence- 
forth, instead  of  entrusting  the  supreme  power  to  one 
of  their  number  for  life,  they  determined  to  exercise  it 
themselves  in  turn.  According  to  tradition  there  were 
eight  kings,  but  their  history  is  almost  fabulous.  Regal 
period  ended  B.  c.  509. 

Supposed  Chronology  of  the  Kings. 

Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius,  b.  c.  753-716 ;  one  year 
interregnum ;  Numa  Pompilius,  715-676 ;  two  years 
interregnum  ;  Tullius  Hostilius,  674-642  ;  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, 642-618 ;  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  618-578  ;  Servius 
Tullius,  578-534  ;  Tarquinius  Superbus,  534-509. 

Religion. 

The  ground  work  of  the  religions  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks  was  substantially  the  same.  Both  nations  wor- 
shipped the  powers  of  nature— the  sun  and  moon,  the 
earth  and  sky,  water  and  air,  light,  darkness,  health  and 
sickness,  were  all  objects  of  special  worship.  Most  other 
nations  invested  their  gods  with  human  passions,  and 
worked  out  a  system  of  genealogy,  but  the  Romans 
regarded  their  gods  as  spiritual  beings.  They  told  r-o 
myths  or  stories  about  their  gods  before  their  contact 
with  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  the  Romans  were  little  in- 
clined to  enter  into  speculations  concerning  their  gods, 
but  they  were  very  solicitous  to  perform  the  practical 
part — the  prayers,  vows,  offerings,  and  ceremonies — 
this  was  their  religion.'     It  had  little  to  dd  with  a  spir- 


*  The  word  religion  comes  from  the  Bame  root  as  obligation  ;  ohligation  denotes  the 
service  due  from  one  person  to  another;  religion  the  service  that  man  owes  the  gods  for 
the  protection  they  give. 
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itual  life,  with  morality,  with  right-doing,  with  the  con- 
science. It  simply  demanded  the  performance  of  certain 
services  to  the  gods,  and  this  entitled  the  Roman  to  an 
emiivalent — ^general  protection  and  assistance. 

No  enterprise  was  ever  undertaken,  either  in  public 
or  private  life,  without  first  consulting  the  will  of  the 
gods.  No  battle  could  be  fought,  no  war  declared,  no 
act  of  any  kind  performed,  until  the  assent  of  the  gods 
had  been  obtained.  Unlucky  omens  did  not,  however, 
deter  the  Roman  from  undertaking  any  enterprise ;  he 
simply  repeated  the  process  of  divination  until  favora- 
ble signs  appeared.  For  these  reasons  the  observances 
of  their  religion  became  very  numerous,  and  the  least 
oversight  or  mistake  in  one  of  these  might  draw  down 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  have 
men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  divine  rites,  that  the  cere- 
monial might  be  performed  with  scrupulous  accuracy. 
For  this  purpose  four  sacred  colleges  were  established  ; 
pontiffs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  later  the  keeipers.of  the 
Sibylline  books.  The  head  of  every  family  was  a  priest ; 
every  house,  ^ens,  curia,  tribe,  and  finally  the  state,  had 
its  own  sanctuary.  The  augurs  assisted  the  magistrate 
when  he  wished  to  consult  the  will  of  the  gods,  i.  e. , 
take  the  auspices  ;  the  augur  simply  interpreted  the 
signs,  and  if  he  announced  signs  that  he  did  not  see, 
the  magistrate  was  justified  in  acting  as  if  he  really  had 
seen  them.  This  gave  the  augurs  great  power,  and  they 
soon  began  to  use  it  for  political  purposes,  and  an- 
nounced favorable  or  unfavorable  auspices  as  the  in- 
terest of  their  party  demanded.  In  this  way  elections 
were  annulled,  laws  rejected,  and  consuls  recalled. 
On  this  point  the  internal  history  of  the  republic  for 
many  centuries  turned,  for  the  argument  of  the  patricians 
was  that  the  plebeians  could  not  take  the  auspices, 
and  therefore  could  not  hold  the  highest  magistracy. 

The  gods  declared  to  the  augur  their  simple  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  of  the  enterprise  concerning 
which  they  were  consulted.  When  the  gods  signified 
that  the  undertaking  was  acceptable  to  them  they  gave 
no  directions,  neither  did  they  guarantee  success  ;  all 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  men. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  gods  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  the  state.  Their  religion  was  strictly  national, 
and  no  god  outside  of  the  state  could  claim  worship. 
It  was  a  duty  to  worship  the  national  deities,  and  trea- 
son of  the  worst  kind  to  pay  homage  to  foreign  gods  until 
their  worship  had  been  permitted  by  a  public  resolution. 

In  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  the  symbolic  hearth  for 
the  whole  state.  The  state  worshipped  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Quirinus,  and  the  enlarged  state  Jupiter,  Jun6,  and 
Minerva,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  while  the 
Romans  and  their  allies  united  in  worship  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  on  the  Aventine. 
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The  Establishment  of  the  Republic. 
The  Internal  History. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  the  history  of  the  Roman  state  is  little  more 
than  (i)  a  struggle  between  the  rich  and  poor  ;  (2)  a  con- 
test of  the  plebeians  for  equality  of  rights  with  the  patri- 
cians ;  (3)  an  effort  to  limit  the  power  of  the  patrician 
consul,  for  the  plebeians  as  yet  had  no  share  in  the 
government,  and  they  were  often  badly  treated  by  the 
patricians. 

Laws  Carried  to  Alleviate  the  Condition 

OF  the  Poor.  b.c. 

Old  Debts  were  OanceUed  (p.  58) ......     494 

The  Agrarian  Law  of  Spurius  Cassius  (p.  62). .     486 
The  Licinio-Seztian  Law  (p.  80,  s.  i  and  s.  2). . . .     366 

The  Rate  of  Interest  was-  limited  in  B.  c.  351 
to  10  per  cent,  and  reduced  in  b.  c.  344  to  5  per 
cent.  In  B.  c.  349  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
make  advances  from  the  state  treasury  to  needy 
persons  who  could  give  security. 

The  Legislation  of  B.  O.  342  forbade  illegal 
rate  of  interest. 

The  Various  Colonies  planted  to  secure  Ro- 
man sovereignty  in  Italy  improved  the  condition 
of  the  middle  class. 

Laws  Passed  to  Establish  Political  Equality 
between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

Plebeian  Tribunes  appointed 494 

The  Icilian  Law  (p.  59) 493 

The  Agrarian  of  S.  Cassius  (p.  62) 486 

The  PublUian  Law  of  Volero  (p.  63) 471 

The  number  of  Tribunes  increased  to  ten  (p.  66).  457 

The  Terentilian  Law  (p.  65) 454 

The  Icilian  Law  (p.  66) 454 

The  Valerio-Horatian  Laws  (p.  70,  s.  3) 449  ' 

The  Canulean  Laws  (p.  72) 445 

Military  Tribunes,  'hvith  consular  powers"  (p.  72)  445 

Sextio-Lioinian  Law  (p.  80,  s.  3) 366 

The  Publilian  Law  (p.  83,  s.  i  and  s.  2) 339 

The  Ogulnian  Law  (p.  81) 300 

The  Hortensian  Law  (p.  84,  s.  i  and  s.  2) 286 

These  laws  established  complete  equality  between  the 
two  orders. 

Laws  Carried  to  Limit  the  Power  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Valerian  Laws  (p.  53,  s.  3) 509^ 

The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (p.  67) 450 

Qnsdstors  appointed  (p.  71) 447 

Censors  appointed  (p.  73) 445 
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The  External  History. 

The  Romans  carried  on  an  incessant  warfare  with  the 
neighboring  tribes — the  Sabines,  ^quians,  Volscians, 
Rutulians.  Before  the  close  of  the  regal  period  Rome 
had  acquired  the  leadership  in  Latium,  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  king,  one  tribe  after  another  broke  away 
from  their  alliance  with  or  subjection  to  Rome  (as  the 
neighboring  tribes  had  made  their  treaties  with  the  king, 
they  regarded  themselves  as  released  when  the  king 
was  expelled),  and  she  lost  most  of  her  territory  and 
was  reduced  to  her  original  limits.  The  annalists,  how- 
ever, made  these  wars  originate  in  the  efforts  of  Tarquin 
to  recover  the  throne — first  the  Etruscans  ofVeji  and 
Tarquinii  aided  him,  then  Lars  Porsenna  of  Clusium, 
and  finally,  the  thirty  Latin  cities  under  the  lead  of 
Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum.  For  the  next  two 
hundred  years  Rome  was  engaged  in  recovering  what 
she  had  lost :  in  most  of  these  wars  she  managed  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  some  other  tribes — as  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans,  with  whom  Spurius  Cassius  formed  a 
league  in  b.  c.  493. 

The  most  important  of  these  wars  was  (i)  that  with 
the  Vejentines  (in  which  the  Fabian  house  was  destroyed) 
until  the  capture  of  Veil  by  Camillus  in  B.  c.  396 ; 
(2)  the  Volscian  war  in  which  Coriolanus  was  the  most 
distinguished  figure  ;  (3)  and  the  frequent  wars  with  the 
-^quians,  celebrated  for  the  legend  of  Cincinnatus. 
Rome  was  interrupted  in  this  career  of  conquest  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  ;  they  entered  Italy  on  a  plunder- 
ing expedition,  defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  river 
Allia,  captured  and  plundered  Rome. 

After  the  Gauls  retired,  Rome  soon  recovered  her  po- 
sition in  Latium.  The  Tuscans  who  had  assailed  Veji 
were  punished,  and  all  Southern  Etruria  became  subject 
to  Rome ;  four  new  tribes  were  formed  from  the  terri« 
tory,  and  the  fortresses  of  Sutrium  (B.  c.  383)  and  Ne. 
pete  (B.  c.  380)  were  established.  The  land  of  the  Vol- 
scians  and  the  ^quians  was  subjugated,  the  inhabitants 
were  overawed,  and  Roman  law  and  influence  extended 
by  a  series  of  fortresses.^  The  most  important  of  these 
were  Satricum  (b.  c.  385)  and  Setia  (b.  c.  382).  The 
whole  Volscian  district  (the  Pomptine  Marshes)  was  dis- 
tributed in  small  farms  (2  jugera)  to  the  plebeian  sol- 
diers, and  organized  in  a  few  years  into  tribes.  Rome 
had  now  advanced  as  far  as  the  Liris.  Here  she  came  in 
contact  with  the  Samnites,  the  only  nation  in  Italy  pow- 
erful enough  to  contest  with  her  for  the  mastery  of  Italy. 
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'  There  were  three  classes  of  colonies ;  I,  those  Latin  colonies  founded  by  the  Romano- 
•  Latin  Leasrue  before  B.C.  493 ;  II,  those  (also  called  Latin  colonies)  founded  by  the  Leairae 
of  the  Romans,  the  Latins,  and  the  Hernicans  before  b.c.  880 ;  in,  those  foundedT^bT 
Rome  after  the  closing  of  the  League  in  b.  c.  380,  which  were  either  (1)  Roman  coloni^ 
with  full  rights,  or  (2)  colonies  with  Latin  rights  (whether  native  Romans  or  not)  The 
Latm  colonies  together  with  the  original  Latins  formed  the  nomen  Latinum  and  stood  to 
Rome  as  cintat^ fotderatoe.    See  p.  110  and  n.  9.  also  p.  116  and  n.  7 


THE   CONQUEST   OF  ITALY. 


CHAPTKR   XV. 


Thb  Fisst  Samnttb  War  (b.c.  343-341). — ^The  Revolt 
OF  THE  Latin  League  (b.  o.  340-338). 

1.  After  the  Gauls*  had  departed,  Rome  soon  recovered  her 
former  position  in  Latium.  The  Latin  towns  ^  which  had  ac- 
quired a  partial  independence  were  subdued  and  compelled  to 
submit.  The  ^quians  and  Volscians  were  driven  back,  and 
the  Bomans  soon  extended  their  dominion  to  the  Liris.  Here 
they  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Samnites,  who  were  then  at 
the  height  of  their  power. 

2.  The  Samnites,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Sabellian 
race,  inhabited  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Apennines.  Thence  in 
successive  migrations  they  overran  the  plains  at  their  feet 
The  chief  towns  of  Campania,^  even  including  Capua  and 
Cumae,  fell  mto  their  hands.  As  no  political  tie  bound  them  to 
their  own  country,  they  soon  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Campania,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
refined  life,  they  lost  their  old  simplicity  and  bra  very  ,3  and  finally 
so  far  forgot  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Samnites 
of  the  mountains  that  the  two  races  were  sometimes  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  each  other.  It  was  a  contest  of  this  kind 
that  gave  the  Bomans  the  pretext  for  crossing  the  Liris,  and  led 
to  the  war  with  the  Samnites  of  the  Apennines. 


»  Such  as  Prseneste  and  Tibur.  '  See  colored  map,  No.  1. 

*  Their  migradonH  were  connected  with  the  legendary  custom  of  the  ver  sacrum  or 
sacred  spring.  In  bad  years  the  Sabellianfl  vowed  to  Mary  {Mamers)  the  tenth  of  all  that 
was  bom  in  the  course  of  one  spring.  Tliis  custom  is  also  found  among  the  Romans.— 
lAvy,  xxii.  10.  The  migrations  to  Camoania  took  place  in  the  i-egal  period ;  those  to  tbo 
plains  of  Latium  earlier.    See  p.  12.  *  gee  p.  77. 
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Thix  list  nf  the  Latin  cICten  In  takmi  fmm  DinpinH  (t.  Gil.  Scliweclcr  (BOro.  Oeal 
IL  SB!)  tliiiikH  wiih  Nivbiilir  thai  ho  ubiahicd  [he  ttfl  from  the  treaty  uf  b.  c.  493  (me  i 
W);  othcniu  MinnmHiii  a- c.ii.  I»lt>;  aiidlhncjKotii.  Forwh.  ti.  tJl)  thhik  tluitlt  wi 
DiHD  Dp  Ironi  a  llvt  of  thoee  places  that  wore  anerwardH  ref>anleA  as  memben  of  tl 
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3.  The  Cause  of  fhe  "War.— It  happened  that  another 
Samnite  migration  issued  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains  of 
Campania  and  threatened  Teanum,  a  city  of  the  Sidicini.  Being 
unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the  Samnites,  the  Sidicini  ap- 
plied to  the  Campanians  for  assistance.  This  was  readily  granted, 
but  even  then  the  Samnites  were  victorious,  and  having  occupied 
Mt.  Tifata,  from  which  they  issued  as  their  stronghold,  they 
defeated  the  Campanians  as  often  as  they  appeared  in  the  field.^ 
The  latter,  in  their  distress,  turned  to  the  Romans  for  assist- 
ance. The  Romans  had  a  few  years  before  formed  a  treaty 
with  the  Samnites  (b.  c.  354),  and  therefore  had  no  excuse  for 
meddling  in  their  affairs.  This,  however,  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  Rome  when  she  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  her 
territory.  War  was  declared  and  the  Romans  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  to  gain  possession  of  Campania,  when  an  insurrection^in 
their  own  army  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Latins 
compelled  them  to  pause '  and  form  a  hasty  treaty  with  the 
Samnites. 

4.  The  Great  Latin  War*  (b.c.  340-338).— During  the 
regal  period  Rome  attained  her  position  as  head  of  the  Latin 
league.  Thus  far  the  Latins  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  helped  secure  the  victory.  The  conquered  territory,  how- 
ever, was  not  incorporated  with  the  Latin  league  but  with  the 
Roman  state.'    The  manner  in  which  Rome  had  subdued  the 

*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Capnans,  as  Livy  relates,  offered  to  place  Capua  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bomane,  because  it  renudnei  after  the  war  an  independent  town. 

*  See  page  82. 

*  Little  18  known  of  fhe  details  of  this  war,  and  still  less  of  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
account  of  the  war  by  Livy  (vii.  39  ff.)  is  filled  with  descriptions  of  bloody  battles  and 
hand-to-hand  (inflicts,  and  all  kinds  of  improbabilities. 

*  LivT  (viii.  8  ff.)  relates  as  a  cause  of  the  war  that  the  Latins  sent  two  praetors,  who 
were  their  chief  maffii^trates,  to  Rome  to  demand  a  share  in  the  government— that  one  of 
the  consuls  and  half  of  the  senate  should  be  Latins.  The  request  excited  great  indigna- 
tion at  Home.  The  senate  met  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitolinuB.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  the  Latin  praetor  scomea  the  power  of  Jupiter  Capilolinus ;  then  an 
a^vful  peal  of  tlrnnder  shook  the  temple,  and  as  the  praetor  was  leaving  the  temple  he  fell 
down  tbe  steps  and  died. 

*  The  threatened  revolt  of  the  league  in  b.o.  864  caused  the  Romans  to  prevent  any 
more  cities  from  joining  the  league.  Hitherto  every  city  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium 
had  enjoyed  this  right,  but  according  to  Latin  usage  the  number  of  citien  having  the  right 
to  vote  could  never  exceed  thirty  ;  the  others  were  without  this  right.  In  this  way  it 
hi^pened  that  thirty  cities  had  the  light  to  vote,  but  seventeen  others  had  the  prlvilejge 
of  participating  in  the  Latin  festival  without  the  ri^ht  of  voting.  The  communities 
founded  later,  as  Sntrinm.  Gales,  &c..  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  This  fixed  the  limitH  of 
Latium.  So  long  as  the  Latin  canfederacy  had  continued  open,  the  bounds  of  Latium 
advanced  with  the  founding  of  new  cities.  The  later  colonies  not  being  entitled  to  vote 
|d  the  lea^e  were  not  r^rded  as  belonging  to  Latium.    See  map  No.  |. 
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Latin  towns  after  the  Gallic  invasion  had  filled  the  Ijatins  with 
discontent.  The  frequent  acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Rome 
increased,  from  year  to  year,  this  discontent  The  revolt  of  the 
league  might  be  expected  at  no  distant  day.  The  war  with  the 
Samnites  was  in  progress.  Rome  seemed  in  a  favorable  way  to 
acquire  new  territory.  This  she  had  no  intention  of  sharing 
with  her  allies.  Then  the  ferment  broke  out  into  open  insur 
rection.^ 

The  peoples,  too,  soufch  of  the  Liris,  had  discovered  the  in- 
tention of  Rome,  and  were  prepared  to  fight  for  their  inde- 
pendence. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.— The  danger  was  great 
The  Latins  alone  were  equal  to  the  Romans  in  coumge  and 
military  experience.  Against  such  a  combination  the  Romans 
looked  about  for  aid,  and  even  formed  an  alliance  with  their 
old  enemies,  the  Samnites.  The  Roman  army,  joined  by  the 
Samnites,  entered  Campania  by  a  circuitous  march  through 
Samnium.  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Vesu- 
vius.2  The  Romans  and  Samnites  were  victorious.  The  Latins 
could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  but,  shut  up  in  their  fortified 
towns,  they  protracted  the  contest  for  nearly  two  years.  Town 
after  town,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
finally,  on  the  capture  of  Antium  (b.c.  338),  the  Latins  laid 
down  their  aims.    The  Latin  confederacy  was  dissolved^  and  all 


*  Every  Latin  town  except  Laurentnm  joined  the  insurrection. 

»  It  was  in  this  war  that  the  annalists  told  the  story  that  the  consul,  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
nnatns,  oi-dered  his  own  son  to  be  beheaded  for  engaging  in  single  comiMit  with  Mettios, 
the  leader  of  the  Tusculan  cavalry,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  father.    It  is  also  re- 
lated that  the  battle  was  fierce  and  long  undecided.    The  two  consuls,  who  had  been 
warned  by  a  dream  that  victory  should  oe  with  the  army  whose  general  would  devote 
himself  to  death,  had  agreed  that  he  whose  legions  first  wavered  in  the  battle  should 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country.    At  length  on  the  wing  where  the  plebeian  consul 
DeciuB  Mu8  commanded,  the  Boman  line  fell  into  disorder.    The  moment  had  come,  and 
the  consul,  calling  the  pontiff,  veiled  his  head  with  his  gown,  and  repeated  after  the 
priest  the  sacred  prayer  :"p  Janus,  Jupiter,  father  Mars,  Quirinus,  Bellona,  ye  Lares. 
ye  gods  NovensUes,  ye  gods  Indigetes,  ye  divinities  under  whbse  poWer  we  ani  ourwS 
r^^/^'ofl^  ye  spirits  of  the  aeparted  dead,  to  ye  I  pray,  ye  1  worship.    I  ask  tow 
favor,  that  ye  wiU  grant  strength  and  victory  to  tfie  Roman  people,  the  Quirltes ;  mS 
that  ye  may  strike  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people  with  terror,  dismay,  and  death!    Aa 
1  have  pronounced  m  words,  so  do  I  now,  in  behalf  of  the  common wealtii  of  the  Bomua 
people  the  Qnh-ites  of  the  array, of  the  legions,  of  the  allies  of  the  Roman  peopleVsoS 
I  devote  with  my«elf  the  legions  and  allies  of  the  enemy  to  the  s])irits  of  tWdeDMl^ 
and  to  the  earth.^'  When  hAad  uttered  thin  prayer  and  ordered  the  lictors  tS  SSSSSSi 
to  his  colleagues  that  he  had  devoted  himself  for  the  army,  he  ghded  himwl^SlS 

SJ.fVi^'Jol^o?  tTam^!'"^ '°'°  ^""^  '^'^"''  °^  '^'  ^*"'''  ^  ^^  deaH^r'SSiS 
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general  assemblies  were  forbidden.  Rome  henceforth  was  the 
common  centre.  Here  the  Latins  could  settle,  buy  and  sell, 
and  marry ;  but  all  intercourse  and  intermarriage  between 
the  different  Latin  cities  were  prohibited.  Large  tracts  of 
their  land  were  incorporated  with  the  Boman  state,  and  two 
new  tribes  *  were  formed.* 


»•  ♦  >■ 


The  Second  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  326-304). 

1.  The  Policy  of  Rome. — Rome  busied  herself  in  seem 
ing  the  territory  she  had  conquered  by  planting  colonies  alon^ 
the  frontier.  Cales  was  conquered  and  a  Roman  colony  estab- 
lished there  (b.  c.  334).  A  colony  was  planted  at  Fregellse 
(b.  c.  328),  the  most  important  locality  on  the  Liris.  With  un- 
deviating  energy  Rome  pursued  her  policy,  until  her  territory 
reached  even  to  the  Samnite  border.  A  contest  between  the 
two  nations  was  inevitable. 

2.  The  Cause  of  the  War. — ^The  city  of  Palaeopolis  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  The  senate  complained  that  the 
Palaeopolitans  had  committed  outrages  upon  Roman  citizens 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  CumaB.  In  Palaeopolis,  as  everywhere  in 
Italy,  there  was  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic  party ;  one  party 
was  favorable  to  the  Romans,  the  other  sought  aid  from  the 
Samnites,  who  at  once  dispatched  a  strong  garrison  to  the  city. 
When  this  force  entered  Palaeopolis  the  war  was  really  begun,  not 
between  Palaeopolis  and  Rome,  but  between  the  two  great  rival 
nations.  The  Romans  without  hesitation  resolved  on  war,  and  sent 
Q,  Publilius  Philo,  the  same  who  had  carried  the  important  laws 


*  Tibnr  and  Praenepte  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Borne  on  a  footing:  of  equality. 
The  citizenB  of  the  other  towns  did  not  have  the  franchise  ;  they  received  the  right  of 
intermarriage  with  the  Romans  (connvbium),  and  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  in  Rome 
{commerci/iim) ;  the  towns  were  called  municipia  (bound  to  tterviceft) ;  they  were  subject 
to  the  jnriBdiction  of  the  Roman  prsetor,  who  appointed  a  prefect  ( prcifecttisjuri  dicundo) 
to  exercise  the  jnrisdictioii.  *  Making  2b  in  b.c.  333, 
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which  bore  his  name,  into  Campania  with  an  army.  As  fae 
was  not  able  to  reduce  the  city  before  his  year  of  office  expired, 
the  senate  prolonged  his  command  under  the  title  otproconsuL 
In  the  following  year  the  city  submitted,  although  the  garrison 
Btill  held  out,  and  the  Romans  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
other  Greek  cities  by  granting  them  favorable  terms  of  peace. 

3.  Declaration  of  War. — In  the  mean  time  the  Samnites 
were  called  upon  in  regular  form  to  withdraw  their  garrison 
from  Palaeopolis.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  Roman 
fetialis  declared  war  in  due  form.^    During  the  first  five  years 


of  the  war  the  Roman  arms  were  generally  BiiccessfnL  Rome 
placed  three  iirmies  in  the  field ;  one  continued  the  siege  of  the 
garrison  in  Palaeopolis  and  the  other  two  invaded  Sanininm. 
fighting  and  ]iilk,sing  as  far  as  Apulia.  Once  more  discontent 
broke  out  among  the  Latins.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  the 
Samnites.  Two  Liitin  towns*  revolted  and  the  rebellion  threat- 
ened to  spread,  but  Rome,  by  wise  concessions,  appeased  the 
discontent.  The  next  year  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace.  The 
Romans  wonld  hear  of  nothing  but  submission  ;  so  the  war  was 
renewed. 

4.  The  Caudine  Pass. — Tn  b.  c.  3S1  the  two  consols, 
Veturius  and  P<i=tumiuH,  advanced  from  Campania  with  the 


■  Bee  p«gB  41. 


'  PriTemnm  t,nA  Villtr«. 
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purpose  of  relieving  Luceria,  which,  it  was  reported,  the  enemy 
had  besieged.  Their  route  led  ^  through  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  near  Caudium  into  the  enemy's  territory.  The 
army  entered  the  pass,  the  celebrated  Cavdine  Forks?  but 
found  to  its  surprise  that  the  Samnites  awaited  it  here 
and  not  at  Luceria.  The  Romans  attempted  to  force  their 
way,  but  in  vain  ;  meanwhile  the  enemy  had  taken  possession 
of  the  pass  by  which  the  Romans  entered,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  capitulate.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Roman  con- 
suls and  all  the  superior  officers  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  give  up  all  conquests  and  colonies  in  the  territory  of 
Samnium.  Then  the  brave  Samnite  general,  Gavius  Pontius, 
set  the  Roman  army  free,  after  each  soldier  had  given  up  his 
arms  and  passed  under  the  yoke.^  When  the  news  reached 
Rome  the  senate  very  naturally  *  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
Pontius  demanded  that  either  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be 
carried  out  or  the  Roman  army  should  be  returned  to  the  Cau- 
dine  Forks.* 

5.  War  with  the  Etruscans. — The  war  was  renewed 
and  the  experienced  Papirius  Cursor  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  army  entered  Samnium  and  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Luceria.  The  town  surrendered,  and  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  its  position  was  strongly  garrisoned.  The 
Samnites  now  looked  about  for  alhes.  The  Etruscans,  whose 
forty  years^  truce  with  Rome  had  expired,  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, and,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion,  attacked  the  fortress 
of  Sutrium.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  boldly  entered  the 
country  through  the  Ciminian  forest  and  defeated  the  Etrus- 
cans at  the  Vadimonian  lake^  (b.c.  310). 


*  Between  the  present  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio.  »  FurculcR  Caudince. 
'  That  Wt  audjitgum ;  hence  the  English  word  sutjitgate  ;  see  p.  66,  note. 

*  Livy  (ix.  8ff.)  relates  that  when  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  came 
before  tne  senate,  Postumius  declared  at  once  that  it  ought  not  to  he  kept,  but  that 
he  himself  and  his  colleague,  with  the  other  officers,  ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  enemy, 
because  they  had  promise  what  they  could  not  perform.  This  proposal  the  senate  ac- 
cepted, and  all  the  officers  who  had  bound  themselves  to  the  Samnites  were  delivered  to 
{ hem.  No  sooner  was  the  surrender  made  than  Postumius  struck  the  Roman /5?/ia/w  who 
had  conducted  him  and  cried  out:  "I  am  now  a  Samnite  citizen,  and  as  I  have  done 
violence  to  the  mci^  envoy  of  the  Roman  people  ye  will  rightfully,  Romans,  wage  war 
with  u.-i  to  avenge  this  outrage."  Pontius  refut^ed  to  accept  Postumius  and  his  compa»i 
ions,  and  they  returned  unhurt  to  theii-  own  army  ;  sw  tfme,  vol.  i.,  p.  397  ff,;  Arnolii^ 
|).  JJ96  m^  Pote  OS,  •  See  map  No.  1,  •  Sec  p.  88,  §  T. 
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6.  The  Samnites  Subdued. — In  the  south  the  Samnites 

were  repeatedly  defeated.  Finally,  after  the  capture  of  their 
capital,  Bovianum,  they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
They  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  conquests  beyond  Sam- 
niiim.  They  foimed,  on  an  equal  footing  with  Eome,  an 
alliance  which  secured  them  their  independence.* 

7.  The  Results  of  the  War  were  great.  Four  new  tribes 
were  formed,^  eight  colonies  were  planted,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  settled  in  Campania  spread  Roman  influence 
throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The  country  to  the 
north,  between  Samnium  and  Etiniria,  was  secured  by  fortresses, 
while  Samnium  on  the  east  and  west  was  hemmed  in  by  a 
whole  line  of  fortifications.  Rome  was  unmistakably  the  first 
power  in  Italy. 


chapter  xvii. 

The  Third  Samnite   War  (b.  c.  298-290).— Success  in 

Etburia  and  Southern  Italy. 

1.  Cause  of  the  War.— In  the  last  war  the  Lucanians 
had  sided  with  Rome.  The  garrisons  which  the  Samnites  had 
to  keep  in  Lucania  had  been  a  serious  drawback  to  their  suo* 
cess.  They  therefore  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  supplant  the  influence  of  Rome  in  that  country.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  internal  dissensions  among  the  Lucanians  one 
party  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance,  the  other  to  the  Samnites. 
The  Samnites  immediately  dispatched  an  army  into  Lucania 
in  order  to  bring  their  party  to  the  head  of  the  government. 
Rome  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Lucanians  and  ordered  the 
Samnites  to  desist.    This  they  refused  to  do.    Rome  imme- 


*  h^^^')^'  ^*    J^cRdus  antiquum  Samnitibus  reddUum. 

V  Tnv-  foruioM  in  B.  c.  818;  two  in  b.  g,  299 -making  tMrtytlir^e  in  ^U. 
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diately  declared  war.  Since  the  year  b.  c.  301  the  Romans  had 
been  at  war  with  the  Etruscans,  who  just  at  this  time  entered 
into  negotiations  for  peace.  This  enabled  the  Romans  to  send 
both  armies  into  Samnium.  The  Samnites  were  defeated  and 
Roman  influence  was  re-established  in  Lucania. 

2.  War  with  the  Etruscans. — In  order  to  induce  tlie 
Etruscans  to  continue  the  war,  the  Samnite  general,  Gellius 
Egnatius,  promised  to  render  them  assistance  in  their  own 
country.  The  Samnites  placed  three  armies  in  the  field,  one 
to  protect  Samnium,  one  to  invade  Campania,  and  the  other 
Egnatius  himself  led  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  terri- 
tories to  help  his  allies  in  Etruria.  The  Romans  saw  their 
efforts  to  sever  northern  and  southern  Italy  frustrated.  Nearly 
all  Etruria*  was  in  arms,  and  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whom 
the  Etruscans  had  taken  into  their  pay,  was  threatened.  The 
Romans  made  great  efforts  and  placed  larger  armies  in  the 
field  than  ever  before,  with  the.  two  most  eminent  generals  at 
their  head,  the  aged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  and  Pub- 
lius  Decius  Mus.    They  met  the  enemy  at  Sentinum,  near 


*  The  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war  is  of  great  interest,  because  the  epitaph  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sciplo  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  298,  has  been  preserved.  It  Is  nrobably 
the  oldest  document  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  orimnal.  It  was  found  at 
Bome  In  1780  (see  HUt.  qf  Literature,  p      ).    According  to  Livy  (x.  12)  Scipio  fought 


Sarcophagus  op  Scipio. 

In  Btrnria :  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  towns  of  Taurasia  and  Cisauna  which  Scipio  is 
said  to  have  taken,  nor  of  a  defeat  of  the  Lucanians.  Ritschl  (Rhein.  Museum,  1854,  p. 
1  n.)  thinks  that  the  epitaph  was  not  comijosed  immediately  after  Scipio  s  death ;  is  m 
fjwt  not  older  than  the  flnit  Punic  war.  Ihne  (1.  c.  vol.  i.,  p.  46)  thinks  that  the  whole 
Etruscan  campaign  was  a  fiction,  that  the  Samnite  armv  was  sent  to  Etruria  to  join  the 
Gauls  in  a  warSainst  Home.  Asrainst  this  coalition  A.  Claudius  was  sent  in  b,o.  m 
but  the  campaign  was  un!«ucces«fnl.  and  the  danger  became  so  serious  that  in  «,€?.  4^ 
RtUltanw  una  Dwi V  W«re  dispatched  with  two  gpusular  f^rmles  of  four  legions. 
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tlio  pass  where  the  Fta  /-'lamiiiin  nfterwaiiia  crossed  the  moun- 
tains. The  biittle  was  long  undecided  until  the  consnl,  Decius 
Miiii,  like  Ilia  fatlier  in  the  haftle  near  Mt.  Vesuvius,  devoted 
liiniself  and  the  liofJtilo  army  to  the  infernal  gods.  The  victory 
was  complcti',  the  coalition  was  broken;  the  Ganle  diepereed, 
and  idl  Unihria  submitted. 

3.  Ezhaiistion  of  the  SamniteB. — The  Samnitcs  re- 
ireaUd,  to  continiie  the  war  in  their  own  country.  There 
with  the  iMiTirage  of  <lespair  they  fought  and  even  defeated  the 
consul.  I'ahius  Mtiximus  (iiirjies.  the  son  of  Riillianiis.  The 
ajp^d  Itullianiii'  consiaitcd  once  more  to  take  the  field,  as  legate, 
under  hin  son.  Then  the  Samnites  were  defeated,  and  their 
general,  the  hr.ive  Gavins  Pontius,  wlio  had  commanded  at 
Caudiuu),  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  was  killed  ra 
prison.'  Still  the  spirit  of  the  Samnites  waa  not  broken.  In 
tlieir  mountains  iliey  protracted  the  struggle  until  both  parties 
wi'iv  Wf'iirv  of  war.  Thcv  conchuled  an  honorable  peace  which 
si'ciiri'd  Ihcm  indei»emlcnco  and  the  entire  possession  of  Sam- 
ninui,  Ihimgji  ihev  weiv  cmipi'lled  to  give  up  their  foreign 
.-oii-iucsts. 

4.  Colonies  XtStablishecL—Rome  now  bent  all  her  ener- 
fl'wH  Ut  w'curi'  I  he  territory  she  had  gained.  The  Ganapanian 
•■(laMi  wiin  wtrengtliened  hy  two  fortresses,  Mintumae  and 
ISinueiiwi.  and  ihe  colony  of  Veniisia  was  plauted  on  tbe  bor- 
ders iiT  Samniiim,  Apulia  and  Lncania  to  command  the  south. 
Ahout  ihis  linu'  t he  Sabiues  were  finally  conquered  and  became 
HuhjrcUor  Home.*  The  fortress  of  Hatria  was  established  on 
Ihi'  Adriuti>'  to  m-un.'  the  territory  there.* 

B.  War  with  the  Qmls  and  Etnucans.— After  the 
iNiiii|iieHl  of  the  Samnites  the  only  peoples  left  nnsnbdned  were 
<liii  liHOHuiBna  ind  QreekB  of  the  sonth.    Ten  yeurs  elapsed 
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between  tlie  close  of  the  third  Samnite  war  and  the  commeoce* 
ment  of  the  uext  great  struggle  in  which  Rome  was  engaged. 
In  the  meantime  the  Senoniau  and  Bojan  Gauls  were  defeated 
at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  (b.  c.  383)  and  the  fortress  of  .Sena 
Gallica  (^enegaglia)  v/aa  established.  In  Etruria  the  fortune  of 
war  was  tried  again,  Voleinii  was  taken  and  destroyed,  Falerii 
snbjugated  and  the  Etruscan  power  completely  crushed. 

6.  War  with  the  Lucanians-  —  In  the  third  Samnite 
war  the  Lucanians  had  rendered  Rome  important  aid.  They 
no  doubt  thought  that  Rome  in  return  for  this  would  look 
qnietly  on  while  they  plundered  the  Greek  cities.  They  had 
already  laid  siege  to  Thurii,  which  being  hard  pressed  applied 
to  Rome  for  assistance.  The  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Thurinians  and  to  declare  war  against 
the  Lucanians.  The  latter,  however,  effected  a  union  of  the 
Samnites  and  Bruttians,'  but  Gajiis  Fabricius  defeated  their 
united  armies.relieved  Thurii,  received  the  submission  of  most 
of  the  Greek  towns*  except  Tarentiim,  and  after  having  gar- 
risoned them,  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  spoils  (b.c.  282). 
Tarentum  was  now  the  sole  obstacle  to  Rome's  entire  mastery 
of  Italy. 


chapter    xviii. 

The  Gtbebk   Settlements. — The   War  with   Pteebitb. 

1.  The  Condition   of  the  Italian   Greefce.—  In  early 

*  the  Greeks  had  founded  colonics  on  tlie  coasts  of  Sicily, 

a  and  France,  and  particularly  iu  southern  Italy  where  the 

k  cities  were  so  nunifroiis  and  powerful  that  the  country 

I  QrtBcia  Magna.    Many  of  these  cities,  such  as  Agri- 
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gentum,  Syracuse,  Croton,  Sybaris  and  Tarentum  attained 
great  prosperity,  and  extended  their  power  from  the  coast 
inland  and  ruled  over  the  native  races.  The  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  however,  owing  to  civil  dissensions,  jealousies,  and  hostil- 
ities with  each  other,  had  very  much  declined  in  power  and 
prosperity.  At  the  time  when  Rome  came  in  contact  with 
these  cities  Tarentum  was  by  far  the  most  powerful. 

2.  War  with   Tarentum   (b.  c.  280-272).  —  Favorably 

situated  on  a  splendid  harbor. 


Tarentum  grew  rich  by  com- 
merce and  industry.  Una- 
ble to  defend  their  indepen- 
dence against  the  Lucanians, 
the  Tarentines  had  summoned 
Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king, 
to  help  them.  In  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second 
Samnite  wars  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  been  invited  to  assist  them  against  the  Lucanians 
and  Samnites.  The  second  Samnite  war  gave  the  Tarentines 
an  opportunity  to  fi)rm  a  league  to  check  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Rome.  But  with  their  usual  indolence  they  left  the  Samnites 
to  struggle  alone,  and  assuming  to  act  as  umpires,  they  sum- 
moned both  parties  after  the  battle  of  Caudium  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  the  Romans  replied  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Even  then  the  Tarentines  took  no  decisive  step.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  Tarentines  and  Romans  concluded  a  peaoe,^ 
the  terms  of  which  were  that  the  Romans  should  not  sail 
beyond  the  Lacinian  promontory. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Thurii  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels  was  sent  to 
protect  Thurii  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch  the  Tarentines. 
When  the  fleet  appeared  off  Tarentum  in  open  violation  of  the 
treaty,  the  Tarentines  quickly  manned  their  ships,  sailed  out, 
attacked  the  Romans,  and  gained  an  easy  victory.^    After  this, 

»  Probably  about  b.  c.  304  :  according  to  Niebuhr.  b.  c.  301.     • 

"  Mommsen  and  Niebuhr  condemn  the  attack  of  the  Tarentines.    Vine  fhinlDS  t^M  • 
Roman  party  in  Tarentum  had  agreed  to  deliver  the  city  to  the  Romans. 
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Thurii  was  attacked,  the  Eoman  garrison  expelled,  and  the 
town  plundered. 

3.  The  Arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.— War  was  de- 
clared,^ and  the  Tarentines,  accustomed  to  lean  on  Greece  for 
support,  invited  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  conduct  the  war 
against  their  enemies.  Pyrrhus  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  280  landed  ^  at  Tarentum,  and  took 
the  reins  of  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  The  Taren- 
tines were  effeminate,  and  cared  little  for  war.  They  soon 
found,  however,  that  they  had  a  master.  The  clubs  and  thea- 
tres were  closed,  and  the  young  men  were  pressed  into  military 
service. 

4.  The  Battle  near  Heraclea  (b.  c.  280). — The  Eoman 
army  under  the  command  of  Valerius  Laevinus  soon  appeared 
and  commenced  hostilities.  The  two  armies  met  at  Heraclea.^ 
Seven  times  the  Romans  attempted  to  break  through  the 
Grecian  phalanx;  then  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  cavalry 
and  his  elephants  against  the  exhausted  Romans.  This  decided 
the  contest ;  the  Romans  fled,  and  their  camp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Discontent  was  now  silenced  in  Tarentum,  and  all 
southern  Italy  rose  against  Rome.  The  victory  was  great,  but 
it  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Nearly  four  thousand  of  Pyr- 
rhus's  best  soldiers  strewed  the  field  of  battle.  This  battle 
taught  the  king  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
for  he  knew  well  that  the  contest  was  only  decided  by  the  sur- 
prise produced  by  the  attack  of  the  elephants.  Before  the 
battle,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  forming  in  line  as  they  crossed 

*  It  is  related  that  before  declaring  war,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum  to 
complaiu  of  the  attack  on  the  fleet  and  demand  satisfaction.  L.  Postumins,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy,  was  beset  by  the  rabble.  His  pur])le-bordered  toga  was  jeered 
at,  and  when  he  b€»zan  to  address  the  people  in  Greek,  his  mistakes  and  accent  were 
laughed  at.  He  still  continued  stating  his  demands — release  of  the  captives,  the  restora- 
tion of  Thurii,  and  the  surrender  of  the  authors  of  the  outrages— when  a  dninken  buf- 
foon bespattered  his  white  toga  with  dirt.  The  whole  assembly  applauded,  but  Postu- 
mins, holding  up  his  sullied  toga,  said  :  ""  Laugh  while  ^e  may,  but  this  robe  shall  be 
washed  in  torrents  of  vour  blood."  Valerius  Maximus  (h.  2,  5)  makes  the  insult  to  Pos- 
tnmius  take  place  before  the  assembly  is  called ;  Dionysius  (xviii.  7)  after,  Livy  (epit. 
zii.)  says  the  ambassadors  were  beaten  bv  the  Tarentines. 

*  With  an  army  of  21,000  heavy-armed  soldiers,  2,000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  3,0GO 
horsemen. 

'  For  the  first  time  on  the  field  of  Heraclea  the  Roman  legion  and  Grecian  phalanx 
were  brought  in  collision.  The  order  of  the  Roman  army  until  the  time  of  Camiilus  was 
similar  to  The  phalanx.  The  legion  was  now  drawn  np  in  three  lines,  called  the  haftati, 
principejf,  and  triani:  the  last  linewa'*  triple  {Itiani  proper,  rorarii^  and  accetmi),  so 
that  there  were  really  five  lines,  see  p.  ,368. 
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the  river,  he  said  :  "  In  war  at  least  these  are  not  barbarians." 
Afterwards,  when  he  saw  the  Roman  soldiers  lying  upon  the 
field  with  the  wounds  all  in  front,  he  exclaimed:  "If  these 
were  my  soldiers,  or  if  I  were  their  general,  we  should  conquer 
the  world  ! "  In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  veteran  soldiers 
were  more  difficult  to  be  replaced  than  the  Boman  militia, 
and  that  the  surprise  produced  by  the  attack  of  the  elephants 
could  not  be  often  repeated,  it  may  be  that  the  king  described 
his  victory  as  a  defeat,  or  as  the  Roman  poets  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it :  ^^  Another  such  victory  and  I  must  return  to  Epi- 
rus  alone." 

5.  Embassy  of  Cineas  to  Rome.— Pyrrhus  resolved, 
therefore,  to  avail  himself  of  the  impression  produced  by  this 
victory  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Romans.  He  sent 
his  minister  Cineas  to  Rome,  with  the  proposal  that  the  Ro- 
mans should  recognize  the  independence  of-  the  Greek  cities.^ 
Cineas,  whose  eloquence  is  said  to  have  won  more  cities  for 
Pyrrhus  than  his  arms,  left  no  means  untried  to  induce  the 
Romans  to  accept  the  terms.  When  the  question  came  up  for 
debate,  and  the  decision  of  the  senate  seemed  doubtful,  the 
aged  Appius  Claudius ^  appeared  once  more  in  the  senate  and 
denounced  the  idea  of  peace  with  a  victorious  foe  with  such 
effect,  that  the  overtures  of  the  king  were  rejected,  and  Cineas 
was  warned  to  leave  Rome.  When  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been 
waiting  in  Campania,  heard  this,  he  immediately  advanced 
toward  Rome,  hoping  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans,  to 
shake  the  adhesion  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  to  threaten  the 
city  itself.  He  nowhere  met  with  a  friendly  reception.  The 
Romans  placed  new  legions  in  the  field,  and  Pyrrhus  fell  back 
to  Tarentum  loaded  with  spoils  and  captives. 

6.  The  Battle  of  Asculum  (b.  c.  279).— Both  sides  made 
preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  Pyrrhus  had  not  yet 
given  up  all  hope  of  concluding  peace,  and  when  Rome  sent 
an  embiissy  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  he  determined 


»  And  according  to  Plutarch  (Pyrrhus,  18)  he  would  help  them  sabdae  ItalT 
«  Surnanied  Caecus ;  a  deHcendam  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir.    The  Btory  of 
his  blindness  origmated  probably  from  hi«  surname.     See  Mommt^eu  ROm    VoA^ 
p.  901,  or  1.  c.  vol.  1,  appeudix.  ^     *w*u,  «unwu« 


*.  k. 
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to  renew  his  proposals.  His  negotiations  with  6.  Fabricius, 
the  head  of  the  embassy,  furnished  the  annalists  with  material 
to  eulogize  their  own  countrymen.  Fabricius  was  poor  and 
was  proud  of  his  poverty.  His  integrity  was  incorruptible,  and 
he  rejected  the  large  sums  of  money  offered  by  the  king.  At 
last  Pyrrhus  attempted  to  work  upon  his  fears  by  concealing  an 
elephant  behind  a  curtain,  and  then  causing  the  curtain  to  be 
withdrawn  so  that  Fabricius  was  directly  under  the  monster's 
trunk.  Fabricius  remained  unmoved,  and  only  smiled  when 
the  elephant  roared.  The  object  of  the  embassy  failed.^  The 
king  refused  to  exchange  the  prisoners.  The  next  spring  hos- 
tilities were  renewed.  In  the  battle  at  Ascuhim  (AscoU  di  Pu- 
glid)  in  Apulia,  the  Romans  were  again  defeated. 

7.  The  Alliance  of  Rome  with  Carthage. — An  event 
now  occurred  which  induced  Pyrrhus  to  conclude  a  hasty 
peace  with  the  Romans  and  retire  from  Italy.  The  Romans 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Carthage.^ 
The  object  of  this  was  to  oppose  the  plans  of  Pyrrhus  both  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Carthage  had  already  subdued  the  western 
part  of  Sicily,  and  now  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  her  to 
get  possession  of  the  whole  island.  After  the  death  of  Agath- 
ocles,  the  power  of  Syracuse  rapidly  declined.  The  Cartha- 
ginians made  rapid  progress  in  the  island.  Agrigentum  was 
taken  and  Syracuse  threatened.  At  this  juncture  the  Syracu- 
sans  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid.  Hence  his  desire  to  bring  the 
war  in  Italy  to  a  conclusion  in  order  to  help  Syracuse  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  hence  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians  to  de- 
tain him  in  Italy  that  they  might  complete  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
Leaving  Milo  with  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  Pyrrhus  sailed  for 
Sicily.  Syra3use  was  relieved,  the  Greek  cities  united  undei 
his  leadership,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  almost  entirely 
driven  from  the  island.     The  arbitrary  rule  of  Pyrrhus  soon 

^  According  to  Appian  (iii.  10,  5),  the  king  allowed  all  the  prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Satamalia  on  condition  that  they  should  return  if  the  senate 
tvould  not  accept  the  terms  of  i)eace  already  offered.  The  senate  remained  firm  and 
threatened  with  death  aiw  who  should  break  his  oath;  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  1),  he 
released  only  200,  while  Livy  makes  him  release  all  the  prisoners  without  ransom. 

"  This  wa**  about  b.  c.  279.    A  commercial  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage, 
according  to  Polybiu?,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic  (b.  c.  509).    According  to  Momm 
^n  (SOm.  Qhronol.,  p.  872  tt'.),  Polybius  dates  this  treaty  161  years  too  early.  See  p.  U3. 
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caused  discontent  to  break  out  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  a&kirs  in  Italy  demanded  his  presence. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Beneventum  (b.c.  274). — In  the  autumn 
of  B.  c.  276  Pyrrhus  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Syracuse,  and 
appeared  again  in  Tarentum.  His  troops  were  almost  the  same 
in  number  as  when  he  first  landed  in  Italy,  but  their  quality 
was  far  different.  His  best  officers  had  fallen  in  battle.  The 
Romans  prepared  for  the  campaign.  One  consular  army  under 
Cornelius  Lentulus  entered  Lucania,  and  the  other  under 
Manius  Curius,  Samnium.  The  king  fell  in  with  the  army  of 
Curius  at  Beneventum  and  determined  to  engage  it  before  the 
other  army  could  come  up.  He  stormed  the  Roman  position, 
but  was  completely  repulsed.  Curius  now  led  his  army  into 
the  plain,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  camp  of  Pyrrhus 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  idea 
of  Italian  conquest,  and  leaving  Milo  witii  a  strong  garrison 
in  Tarentum,  he  sailed  to  Greece  to  engage  in  new  adventures. 

9.  Union  of  Italy  (b.  c.  266).— The  departure  of  Pyrrhus 
virtually  ended  the  war.  Tarentum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (b.c.  272).  The  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  Samnites  soon 
ceased  and  every  people  south  of  the  rivers*  Amus  and  -^Esis 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Rome. 


« •  ♦  •» 
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Roman   Supremacy   in   Italy — Classes   of  BoMAiir   Cm- 
ZENS — ^The  System  of  Colonization — Military  Scads. 

1.  Roman  Sovereignty. — Rome  ruled  leniently  over  the 
conquered  states.  They  paid  no  tribute  besides  equipping  and 
paying  their  army  when  Rome  called  for  contingents.  They 
still  retained  their  own  local  laws  and  internal  administration^ 
when  these  did  not  conflict  with  those  of  Rome.  The  general 
manao^emont  of  the  affairs  of  the  allied  states  was  centered  in 


'  According  to  Mommsen  (1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  887)* it  was  Sulla  who  fixed  the  riyers  BaM- 
con  and  Arnu5»  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy ;  see  p.  %7,  ^.  4. 
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Rome.  Borne  was  the  head  and  her  magistrates  collected  the 
revenue,  superintended  the  census,  and  apportioned  the  military 
service. 

2.  Smnmary  of  Rome's  Policy. — ^A  hrief  summary  of 
Rome's  policy  in  dealing  with  conquered  states  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  manner  in  which  she  governed  the  different 
peoples  in  central  and  southern  Italy.  In  the  regal  period,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  state  was  governed  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  that  when  conquests  were  made  the  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  state  and  the  inhabitants  were  moved  to 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  became  subjects  of 
the  king,  Le.,  plebeians;  that  after  the  destruction  of  Alba 
Longa,  Rome  became  the  leading  power  in  the .  Latin  league. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  equal  social 
and  political  privileges  with  the  patricians,  and  ceased  to  form  a 
separate  class.  Roman  supremacy  had  meanwhile  been  extended 
not  only  over  Latium,  but  over  all  central  and  southern  Italy. 

3.  Classes  of  Roman  Citizens. — The  state,  however, 
fitill  consisted  of  three  classes:  Roman  citizens,  subjects ,  and 
allies.  The  first  class,  the  members  of  thirty-three  tribes,  con- 
stituted the  governing  people.  These  were  the  citizens  of  Rome 
and  of  tke  country  tribes  into  which  the  Roman  territory  ^  was 
now  divided.  The  second  class,  or  those  ^  who  possessed  only 
the  private  rights  ^  but  not  the  public  franchise,*  consisted  of 

*  The  territory  extended  on  the  north  nearly  to  Caere,  on  the  east  to  the  Apennines, 
and  on  the  sonth  to  Formise,  though  there  were  some  towns  even  in  Latium,  as  Tibur 
and  Praeneste,  which  did  not  possess  the  full  franchise. 

*  Latini^r  cives  Hn:^  8uffragio. 
Every  Romaa  citizen  possessed  public  (publica)  and  private  (privata)  rights  (j^ra). 


(jtts  provocationis).    The  private  rights  were  :  (1)  jus  connubii,  and  (2)  jus  commercii. 

*  The  first  city  on  which  private  rights  were  conferred  was  Caere,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  received  the  vestal  virgins  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  taken  by  tne  Gauls. 
Although  this  was  a  great  privilege  for  the  Caerites,  it  was,  of  course,  a  degradation  for 
the  citizens  with  full  rights  {Hvis  optimo  jure)  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing ;  this 
was  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  censors  expressed  tncir  displeasure  towards  a  citizen; 
his  name  was  omitted  from  the  roll  of  the  tribe  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  jus  suffragii. 
Hence  the  phrase,  in  Cceritum  tabulas  referre  cUigvem^  to  deprive  one  of  his  right  of 
voting. 

Any  one  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  was  a  civis  Of)ti7no  jure.  Tliese  rights 
taken  collectively  were  called^M*  civitatis  or  simply  civifas,  and  might  be  acquired  (1^  by 
birth,  (2)  by  gift.  A  child  bom  of  parents  who  could  contract  a  regular  marriage,  i.  f ., 
both  of  whom  had  thej^t^  conntMi^  was  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen.  When  a  marriage  took 
place  between  parties  who  did  not  mutually  possess  the  jus  cannuHij  the  clUlftien  belonged 
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the  towns  in  a  part  of  Latium,^  and  some  of  the  communities 
among  the  Hernieans,^  ^quians,^  and  Sahines.*  These  assumed 
the  position  in  the  state  which  the  plebeians  had  formerly 
occupied.  They  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Boman  armies, 
and  were  subject  to  all  the  burdens  of  Boman  citizens,  although 
not  admitted  to  full  political  rights.  These  communities  *  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  retaining  more  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment than  the  other.  Roman  law  was  introduced  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  prefect*  sent  from  Rome.  The  third  clasSy  or 
the  allies,'^  consist/Cd  of  some  old  Latin  towns,^  such  as  Praeneste 
and  Tibur,  of  three  towns  among  the  Hemicans,  of  the  Latin 
colonies,  and  of  all  the  communities  in  central  and  southern  Italy 
after  their  conquest.  The  Latin  and  Hemican  towns  retained 
their  old  privileges  to  a  great  extent,  and  their  condition  was 
so  favorable  that  they  were  unwilling  to  change  it  for  that  of 
full  Roman  citizens.  The  condition  of  the  allied  communities 
in  central  and  southern  Italy  was  determined  by  special  treaties. 
They  enjoyed  local  self-government,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  were  bound  to 
furnish  ships  of  war  and  contingents  for  the  army. 

4.  Colonization. — For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  new 
conquests,  colonies  *  were  founded  far  and  wide  in  Italy.  In 
this  way  Roman  manners  and  customs  were  spread  over  Italy^ 


to  the  rank  {status)  of  the  inferior  partv.  Foreigners  might  receive  the  dvitas  as  a  gifi 
(dare  civitatem).  In  early  times  this  gift  was  very  freely  bestowed,  and  foreigners  were 
admitted  into  the  rank  of  the  patricians  {per  co-optationem  in  patres):  six  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  the  whole  gens  Claudia  was  admitted.  Later  it  became  more  val- 
naole,  and  vjas  bestowed  for  faithful  sei-vices,  sometimes  on  individuals,  sometimes  on 
whole  communities.  Sometimes  it  was  bestowed,  as  already  mentioned,  with  a  limita- 
tion, excluding  the  jus  sitffragii  and  Jus  honorum. 

^  After  B.  0.  3"38. 

^  After  B.  c.  306,  of  all  but  three  cities,  viz. :  Alatrium,  Ferentinum,  and  Yerala, 
which  had  not  taken  a  part  in  the  war  against  Rome. 

^  After  B.  c.  804.  *  After  b  c.  290.  *  J/w»id»to— bound  to  services. 

"  Hence  called  prefectures  {prctfecturoi).  »  CivUales  faderattB. 

•  That  is,  Xomen  Latinum :  the  way  to  fhll  citizenship  was  opened  to  the  citiaens  of 
any  of  theso  towns,  on  emigrating  to  Rome,  if  they  left  children  m  their  native  city  or 
had  held  office  there :  to  the  others  the  privilege  of  citizenship  was  not  granted. 

^  In  the  north,  Ariminum^  Firmum,  and  Castrum  Novum  were  founded :  in  Sam- 
nium,  Bcnevcntum  and  .^semia ;  in  Lncania,  P»estum  {Posidonia)  and  Gosa.  TheiMl- 
onies  founded  at  Pyrgi,  the  seaport  of  Ctere,  Ostia,  Antium  (b.c.  888),  Tarracina  (B.C. 
389),  MinturntE,  and  Sinuessa  (b.c.  295),  Sena  Gallica,  and  Castrum  Novum  (b.c.  S88), 
retamed  their  full  Roman  citizenshi]),  and  had  the  right,  probably,  of  managing  their 
own  local  affairs.  The  others  were  Latin  colonies,  i.  e.,  liatms  who  settled  on  the  lands 
taken  from  the  conquered  population.  They  could  acquire  full  citizenship,  by  emigrat- 
ing to  Roma  (sec  note  8\  bnt  after  the  founding  of  Aiiminum  (».  c  388),  ihis  right  irv 
limited  to  those  who  had  held  office  in  their  own  city, 
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and  the  local  dialects  began  to  give  way  to  the  Latin  langnage 
wheL  all  tbe  snbjects  looked  to  Eome  as  the  common  centre. 
The  contact  with  the  Greek  citiea  made  the  Homans  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the  infliieoce  of  which 
was  soon  Tisible  in  their  religion,  customs,  and  literature. 

5.  Military  Roads- — Intimately  connected  with  the  colo- 
nial system  was  that  of  the  military  roads,'  which  in  time  were 
BO  extended  that  they  intersected  all  parts  of  Italy  and  bound 
the  oatposts  to  Home  as  the  common  centre.  This  great 
system  was  begnn  by  Appius  Claudius,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  Campania,  constructed  a  paved  road^  to  Capua,  called  from 
bim  the  Appian  Way  (b.  o.  312),  This  was  soon  extended  to 
Brundisium  by  the  way  of  Vennsia  and  Tarentum.  This  project 
of  Appius  was  carried  out  by  others,  each  of  whom  gave  his 
name  to  the  work  be  had  executed.  The  Flaminian  Way 
(B.C.  320)  was  constructed  to  Ariminum  by  the  way  of  Narnia 
and  Fanum  ;  the  ^milian  Way  (b.  c.  187)  continued  the  line 
to  Placentia  by  the  way  of  Bonoiiia,  Mutina,  and  Parma ;  while 
another  of  the  same  name  (b.  c.  171)  extended  the  Cassian 
Way  from  Arretium  to  Bononia.  The  Valerian  led  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  .^quians  and  Marsians,  and  the 
Latin  led  through  the  valley  of  the  Llris  to  jEsemia.  All  issu- 
ing from  the  capital  tbej  bound  the  different  cities  and  colo- 
nies not  only  together  but  to  Rome,  and  were  the  great  high- 
ways by  which  intelligence  was  speedily  carried  and  the  Roman 
armies  marched. 

6.  The  Aqnedncts.— At  about  tbe  same  time  (b.  c.  313) 
Appius  commenced  the  system  of  aqueducts  which  was  to  sup- 
ply the  capital  with  pure  water  from  the  Sabiue  hills.*    No 
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inclenl  title  of  tHe  "  Queen  of  Roads  •' 


(colianna 
Veepantan, 


milhoTiai  before  tlie  Porta  Capcna. 


...Iter  bad  littbGrto  been  obtained  front  tb* 
Tiber  and  from  wells  sank  in  the  ei^ ;  but  It  now 
beean  (on  acconntol  the  Increanein  pnpniatlou)  to 
be  insnffleient,  and  na?  alw>  anwIiuleMUue. 
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undertaking  of  the  Komans  presents  more  striking  evidence 
of  their  energy,  skill  and  untiring  perseverance,  than  the 
military  roads  and  aqueducts.    The  latter  were  constructed  at , 
an  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of  toil  and  money,  over  hills, 
valleys  and  plains,  sometimes  in  subterranean  channels,^  some-' 
times  on  long  ranges  of  lofty  arches,^  the  remains  of  which,' 
stretching  for  miles  over  the  barren  and  desolate  Campagna,' 
present  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  picturesque  spectacles 
around  modem  Rome.     The  Appian  aqueduct  ^  started  about 
eleven  miles*  from  Eome,  and  was  constructed  under-ground 
except   about  three  hundred  feet  at  its  termination.     M'.  \ 
Curius  Dentatus  commenced  the  Anio  Vetus^  in  b.  c.  272,  I 
and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  from  the  spoils  taken  in  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus.    The  water  was  conveyed  in  a  winding  j 
channel  under-ground,  from  above  Tibur,  for  a  distance  of ' 
forty-three  miles,  until  where  it  entered  the  city  it  was  raised  1 
on  arches.     Two  others^  were  constructed  during  the  time  of! 
the  republic,  but  the  number  was  increased  under  the  empire 
to  nineteen.     They  were  the  most  wonderful  structures  of  i 
ancient  Eome  and  well  might  excite  the  admiration  expressed  ^ 
by  Pliny  : "^  "If  any  one  will  carefully  calculate  the  quantity  of 
the  public  supply  of  water,  for  baths,  reservoirs,  houses,  trenches, 
gardens,  and  suburban  villas ;  and,  along  the  distance  which 
it  traverses,  the  arches  built,  the  mountains  perforated,  the 


*  These  were  formed  of  ytone  or  brick  and  were  arched  in  order  to  keep  the  wat-er 
free  from  impuritien ;  apertures  ilumina)  (see  p.  447)  were  made  for  ventilation.  The 
channel  descended  with  a  gradnal  slope  and  the  bottom  of  it  wa?  coated  with  cement. 
When  the  aqueduct  was  carried  through  solid  rocks  the  rock  itself  served  as  a  channel. 
That  the  water  might  deposit  the  impuniies  with  which  it  was  contaminated  large  recep- 
tacles, or  pond^,  wei-e  made  at  convenient  places  for  the  water  to  enter:  in  the  city  It 
was  received  into  a  reservoir  and  from  thence  conducted  in  lead  or  earthen  pipes  Into 
smaller  reservoirs  in  the  different  districts  which  it  was  to  supply. 

■■'  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the  princi- 
ple that  water  finds  its  own  level,  because  they  built  aqueducts  instead  of  laying  pipes. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  assumption  that  the  large  pipes  are  better  adapted  to  carry  water 
than  the  aqueduct.  The  Romans  did  make  use  of  pipes,  but  they  perceived  the  advan- 
tage of  the  aqueduct  over  pipes.  Although  at  first  more  expensive,  yet  when  once  con- 
structed they  were  permanent  and  durable.  Pour  of  the  old  Roman  aqaeducts  are  still 
in  use.  The  large  pipes  are  liable  to  get  obstructed  or  to  yield  at  the  joints,  and  require 
constant  attention  and  repairs,  and  are  really  in  the  long  run  more  expensive.  Engineers 
are  now  returning  to  the  aqueduct.  The  New  River  in  London  and  tne  Croton  aquedacts 
in  New  York  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

^  Aqva  Appia.  .         *  A  Roman  mile  =  4850  ft. 

*  Remains)  of  these  are  found  at  Tivoli  and  near  the  Porta  Jtaggiore, 

*  The  aqva  Marday  b.  c.  144,  and  aqva  TeinUa^  b.  o.  125. 
'  Nat.  mst.y  xxxvi.,  15. 
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valleys  lereled,  he  will  confess  that  there  never  was  anything 
more  wonderful  in  the  whole  world." 

7.  The  Military  Syatam. — The  new  military  system, 
introduced  probably  by  Camillias,  has  already  been  mentioned.' 
This  necessitated  a  far  longer  military  training  than  that  of  the 
old  phalanx,  in  which  the  solidity  of  the  mass  kept  the  inex- 
perienced in  the  ranks.  This  end  waa  now  attained  by  aban- 
doning  the  former  mode  of  ranking  the  soldiers  according 
to  property,  and  arranging  them  according  to  length  of  ser- 
vice. The  recniit  entered  first  among  the  light-armed  skir- 
mishers (rorarii)  and  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  first,  then 
to  the  second  line,  and  finally  to  the  third,  where  all  soldier^ 
of  long  service  and  experience  were  associated  in  the  corps  of 
the  friarii?  which  imparted  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  army, 

'  Bee  page  105.  n.  a. 
■  Tills  grotto  is  cat  tbroiigb  s  proroouto  y  be  \ 
■bont  %jia  ft ;  at  elUiei  eud  there  are  arches  to  Im 

Hi^tdugiiaraliSl  to  eacl.  utber  to  mark  the  b  eadtb 
of  the  road.  Tbe  breadth  \a  Ibo  great  in  b  like 
the  Via  Appla  was  about  18  feet.  The  loose  earth 
Ijetween  these  trencbea  was  then  removed  aud  he 


icas  formed  artificislij.  Above  the  to  ndi 
amali  sloneB  were  first  laid ;  theo  a  miwa  t 
ben  BtoDea  about  9  laches  thick,  cemented 
lime,  and  abotc  Ibis  were  fragments  of  briclif 
nailery,  abont  9  inches  In  depth,  aieo 
*^  'boTB  this,  la 


t  BDdBajie    tiled  at 


o^^e'hwS 
est  stone  lltted  and 
joined  with  meal  n  ceij 
were  nIaceiL  The  cen 
t™  of  the    road  was  a 
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^rried  through  pipes  laid  along  tL _  ..  ,  ^__  . 

and  aometimes  at  lestber.  The  pipes  were  made  in  leogths  nal  leas  tban  Cen  feet,  and  ot 
Tarions  widtbe.  Thej  were  cemented  together  at  tbe  joints,  which  in  earthen  pipes  were 
made  to  orerlap,  and  when  the  water  was  flrst  lot  in.  ashea  were  mixed  with  II,  In  order 
that  thej  might  sMtle  In  '■■"  =-' ■■  '■—  ■■■ '— '-     "-■  ■'■- *  -•—■ • 


catiled-ronnd , 


etap  them  more  completelj.    By  llie  use  of  pipes 
I  a  hill,  and  in  very  wide  Talleys  Ibe  coi>l]y  »tnic- 


snbstrnctDre,  and  np  the  opposite  aiope.  to  nearly  tbe  height  nfrhat  iit  ihoopposl 
Sl.'.-  al«a  pp.  IVt,  notes  I  and  t,  and  441,  n.  0.  and  A3.i,  u.  1. 
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Conquest  of  Italy — b.  c.  384-266. 
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The  Revolt. 

the 
Latin  Leaffue, 

B.C.  384. 


Internal 
Condition. 


After  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  B.  C. 
390,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  had  hitherto  been 
united  in  a  league  with  the  Romans,  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  declare  the  league  dissolved.  Rome,  however, 
recovered  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  her  position  in  Latium.  The  malcontents 
were  subdued  and  the  league  restored  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rome.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Volscians  in 
B.  c.  383  no  people  of  importance  opposed  the  advance 
of  the  Romans  to  the  river  Liris. 

As  the  internal  condition  of  the  state  gradually  im* 
proved  ^  and  political  equality  between  the  two  orders 
was  established,^  Rome  felt  that  she  could  safely  con- 
tend with  the  peoples  of  Central  Italy.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Campanians  offered  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  and  to  place  their  chief  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, if  the  Romans  would  protect  them  against  the 
Samnites  who  were  making  forays  into  their  territory, 
the  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  rejected.  Those 
Samnites  who  had  descended  from  the  mountains 
and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Campania  became  in 
the  course  of  time  detached  from  the  parent  stock, 
the  Samnites  of  the  mountains,  and  the  two  nations 
were  sometimes  engaged  in  hostilities  with  each  other. 
The  Samnites  of  the  mountains  made  forays  into  the  rich 
and  highly  civilized  lowlands  of  Campania.  To  save 
themselves  from  these  forays  the  Campanians  offered  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  To 
accept  the  offer  was  to  double  the  territory  of  Rome  ;  to 
reject  it  was  to  strengthen  the  Samnites,  who  were  al- 
ready the  chief  nation  in  Southern  Italy.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  the  Campanians  were  received  into  alliance, 
and  the  First  Samnite  War  followed.  A  Roman  army 
was  sent  to  Campania,  gained  some  successes,  and  pre- 
pared to  winter  there.  The  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  •  and 
the  threatened  revolt  of  the  Latins  compelled  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  a  hasty  treaty. 

The  land  *  that  had  been  acquired  in  Campania, 
Rome  had  no  intention  of  sharing  with  the  Latins,  al- 
though it  had  been  won  by  their  help.  The  spirit  of 
the  Latins  began  to  rise.  They  demanded  a  share  in 
the   spoils  of  war  and    in  the  government  of    Rome. 

»  See  p.  86.  "  Sec  p.  81.  »  See  p.  88. 

*  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Borne,  when  »he  conquered  a  state,  succeeded  to 
the  rightg  of  the  previous  government.  As  all  of  the  Italian  states  possessed  a  public 
domnin  of  some  kind,  Rome  acquired,  as  her  conquests  advanced,  large  tracts  of  public 
land  and  various  other  kinds  of  property,  such  as  mines,  quarries,  udt-works,  etc.  In 
addition  to  all  this  Rome  required,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  surrender  of  a  tract  of 
a:  able  or  pasture  land,  which  was  added  to  the  public  domain  {oyer  J^omtmua).  lu  thii 
way  the  territory  of  Rome  was  alwa.ys  incr^asiii;;. 
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Tl&e  I«atli&  "Wur, 

B.C.  340-338. 
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Battle 
ot  Sentinuniy 

B.C.  295. 


This  was  not  an  unjust  demand.  The  two  peoples  had 
the  same  political,  religious,  and  social  institutions. 
Rome,  however,  rejected  these  demands,  and  war  was 
declared.  The  Romans,  aided  by  the  Samnites,  with 
whom  they  had  just  formed  an  alliance,  defeated  the 
Latins  near  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  Latin  league  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  leadership  of  Rome  in  Latium  was  con- 
verted into  a  supremacy.  Henceforth  the  Latin  cities  * 
furnished  soldiers  and  contributions,  not  according  to  a 
fixed  rule,  but  according  to  the-  pleasure  of  Rome. 
From  this  duty  of  the  subject  towns  arose  the  name 
**  municipal,"  i,  ^.,  bound  to  services. 

The  Romans  now  had  time  to  secure  their  conquests 
in  Campania.  Colonies  were  established  at  Cales 
(b.  c.  334),  and  at  Fregellae  (b.  c.  328)  on  land  conquered 
by  the  Samnites — a  direct  challenge  to  the  Samnites. 
This  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Palxopolis,  an  inde- 
pendent Greek  city,  which  had  long  been  under  the 
protection  of  the  Samnites.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
Palaeopolitans  had  maltreated  Roman  citizens  settled 
near  Cumae.  The  aristocratic  party  in  Palaeopolis  was 
favorable  to  Rome,  but  the  popular  party  sought  aid 
from  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites  dispatched  a  strong 
garrison  to  the  city,  and  Rome  declared  war.  It  was 
felt  in  Rome  that  the  time  had  already  come  when  the 
contest  must  be  decided  whether  the  Romans  or 
Samnites  were  to  rule  in  Southern  Italy.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  war  the  Romans  were  successful  ; 
but  in  B.  c.  321  the  Roman  army  was  defeated  at  the 
Caudine  Forks  by  G.  Pontius.  The  Romans,  however, 
recovered,  and  Papirius  Cursor  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  favorable  conclusion  when  the  Etrus- 
cans revolted.  Fabius  Maximus  defeated  the  Etruscans 
at  Lake  Vadimo  (b.  c.  310),  and  in  a  few  years  after 
Bovianum,  the  capital  of  Samnium,  was  captured,  and 
the  Samnites  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  (B.  c.  304). 

The  Lucanians  furnished  the  cause  for  the  third  war 
with  the  Samnites.  During  the  last  war  Lucania  had 
sided  with  Rome,  but  the  popular  party  among  the  Lu- 
canians was  averse  to  this  alliance,  and  sought  support 
from  the  Samnites.  As  it  was  Rome's  interest  to  keep 
the  Lucanians  as  their  allies  in  a  sort  of  dependency, 
she  ordered  the  Samnites  not  to  interfere  in  Lucania. 
The  Samnites  refused  to  obey  the  command,  and  Rome 
declared  war.  Although  the  Samnites  were  assisted  by 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  and  almost  all  Italy  was 
united  in  a  league  against  Rome,  still  their  united  armies 
were  defeated  by  Rullianus  and  Publius  Decimus  Mus 
at  Sentinum  (b.  c.  295),  and  the  Samnites  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 


1  There  were  three  classes :  (1)  the  towns  with  which  the  old  alliance  was  ren<«wed ; 

g)  those  that  became  municipia  ;  (3)  and  thoee  that  were  absorbed  into  the  Boman  state, 
om  whose  territory  two  new  tribes  were  formed. 
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SUMMARY. 


War 
ivlth  PyrrhuS) 

B.C.  280-272. 


The  only  obstacle  to  Rome's  entire  mastery  of  the 
peninsula  was  Tarentum.  A  rash  attack  of  the  Taren- 
tineson  the  Roman  fleet  led  to  war.  The  Tarentinfes  in- 
vited Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epinis,  to  their  assistance.  He 
defeated  the  Roman  army  under  Laevinus  at  Heraclea 
(B.  c.  280),  and  the  next  year  at  Asculum  (b.  c.  279). 
Events  now  occurred  that  called  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  but 
on  his  return  three  years  afterwards  he  was  defeated  by 
Manius  Curius  at  Beneventum^  (B.C.  274),  and  Pyrrhus 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  and  soon  after  (b.  c. 
272)  Tarentum  surrendered,  and  all  Italy  south  of  the 
rivers  Arnus  and  JEs'is  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  Military  colonies  were  established  in  South- 
ern Italy  at  Paestum,  Cosa^  (B.C.  273),  and  Beneventum, 
and  the  great  Appian  Way  was  soon  extended  to  Brun- 
disium  ;  in  the  north,  as  an  outpost  against  the  Gauls, 
colonies  were  planted  at  Ariminum  (b.  c.  268),  Firmum, 
and  Castrum  Novum.* 

All  the  different  states*  in  Italy  were  now  united  un- 
der the  general  management  of  Rome.  Self-government 
was  granted  to  the  different  states.  Rome  reserved  to 
herself  the  sole  right  (i)  to  make  war  or  to  conclude 
peace  ;  (2)  to  coin  money ;  (3)  Rome  also  had  the  right 
to  demand  ships-of-war  and  troops  in  case  of  war,  and 
these  troops  must  be  armed  and  equipped  by  the  com- 
munity which  furnished  them.  The  citizens  within  this 
great  confederacy  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  First, 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  *  inhabiting  Rome  and  the 
country  tribes  into  which  the  Roman  territory*  was  di- 
vided. Second,  those  who  possessed  the  private  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  not  the  public  franchise  {civfs 
sine  suffra^io\  Third,  the  allies,  consisting  of  the 
Latins  in  a  few  old  Latin  towns,  and  of  the  so-called 
Latin  colonies,'  and  of  all  the  Sabellian  and  Greek 
towns  in  Italy. 


Rome's 

Relations  to-tlie 

Subject  States. 


Classes 
of  Citizens. 


*  The  name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was  changed  for  a  good 
omen  from  Maleventum  to  Boneventum,  and  a  colony  established  there,  b.  c.  868. 

*  The  situation  of  Cosa  is  doubtful.  According  to  Livy,  xxvii.,  10,  it  seemed  to  be 
on  the  west  coast. 

"  To  some  of  these  places  4000,  and  to  one  as  many  as  30,000,  colonists  were  sent. 

*  Embracing  the  territory  south  of  the  rivers  Arnus  and  iBsis. 

*  The  territory  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens  extended  from  Caere  on  the  north  to 
PormiiE  on  the  south,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Apennines.  There  were  some  cities 
within  this  limit  that  did  not  possess  the  full  Roman  franchise,  and  a  few  beyond  its 
bounds  that  did  possess  it.  The  number  of  citizens  (including  citizens  of  the  first  and 
I  he  second  class)  =  about  280,000 ;  of  old  men,  women,  children,  slaves  (about  60,00QX 
and  foreigners,  total  =  about  2,800,000 :  the  population  of  the  city  =  230,000  boqIb. 

*  Those  citizens  who  had  emigrated  into  Roman  colonies  (colonice  civium  Bomanomm) 
retained  all  their  civil  rights,  but  could  not  exercise  them  on  account  of  their  absence 
from  Rome. 

'  CoUmUB  LatiruB,  or  Latin  colonies,  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  who,  by  becoming 
colonists,  lost  their  right  to  vote  in  the  comitia  at  Rome.    The  Latin  colonies  were 

Slanted  in  the  conquered  territory,  and  were  compelled,  as  the  rulers  of  the  surrounding 
istricts,  to  lean  on  Rome  for  support.  To  some  jf  these  places  4000  and  to  some  as 
many  as  20,000  colonists  were  sent.  It  was  these  Latin  colonists,  who  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  body  of  Roman  citizens,  and  who  felt  themselves  every  way  equal  to  Koman 
citizens,  that  felt  so  keenly,  at  a  later  time,  their  subordinate  position. 
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List  of  Magistrates. 

Consuls  (originally  called  prcetcrst  Bometimes  jwtices)  were  the  highest  ordi- 
nary magistrates  at  Borne.  They  exercised  at  first  the  full  civil  and  military  authority. 
They  were  always  two  in  number  and  were  elected  annually  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
It  was  their  duty  to  command  the  army,  convoke  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  to  preside  in 
the  same  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  They  entered 
upon  their  duties  after  b.  o.  154  on  the  first  of  January. 

Tribunes  of  the  People  were  elected  (first  in  b.  o.  494)  to  protect  the  plebeians. 
They  could  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  only,  and  their  person  was  sacred.  They 
were  elected  by  the  plebeians  in  the  special  plebeian  assembly  by  tribes  (after  b.  o.  471). 
The  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  in  b.  c.  467  to  ten. 

Preetor  was  first  elected  in  b.  c.  366.  Originally  there  was  only  one  ;  but  as  the 
territory  of  the  state  was  extended,  the  number  was  increased  in  b.  c.  3^  to  two,  in 
B.  c.  227  to  four,  In  b.  c.  197  to  six,  by  Sulla  to  eight,  and  by  Csesar  to  sixteen.  One  of 
the  praetors  {prcetor  urbantis)  administered  justice  in  the  city,  while  the  other  (pere- 
ffrintu)  attended  to  lawsuits  between  foreigners  or  citizens  and  foreigners.  After 
B.  0. 149  all  the  prsetors  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office  (two  presiding, 
as  formerly,  in  the  civil  courts,  the  other  two  having  charge  of  criminal  cases),  and  the 
next  year  as  propraetors  governed  provinces. 

2BdiIes  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.  There  were  two  sets  of  sediles,  two 
plebeian  eediles  and  two  cnrule  sedUes  (elected  first  in  b.  c.  867).  The  sediles  had  charge 
of  the  public  buildings,  the  care  of  cleaning  and  draining  the  city,  and  a  general  saper- 
intendence  of  the  police  and  the  public  games. 

dusestors  took  charge  of  all  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  state.  They  received  all 
the  taxes  and  made  all  the  payments  for  the  civil  and  military  service.  At  first  there 
were  two  quaestors,  but  in  b.  c.  421,  the  number  was  increased  to  four,  in  b.  o.  207  to 
eight,  by  Sulla  to  twenty  and  by  Caesar  to  forty. 

Censors  were  two  in  number,  and  were  elected  every  five  years,  but  they  held 
their  office  only  until  their  duties  were  discharged.  Their  duties  were  to  take  the  census, 
on  which  the  position  of  every  one  in  the  state  depended ;  they  also  exercised  control 
over  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  citizens,  and  had  a  general  superintendence  of  the 
finances  of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  (such  as  leasing  the  taxes,  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  trlbutura  for  each  individual,  etc.).  They  had  no  concern,  however, 
with  payments  into  the  treasury,  nor  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  When- 
ever the  senate  resolved  to  have  public  works  of  any  kind,  as  bridges,  roads,  aqueducts, 
etc.,  constructed,  the  censors  made  the  contracts  and  superintended  their  erection. 

The  magistrates  above  mentioned  (except  censors)  were  elected  annually.  It  became 
the  custom  (legally  from  the  time  of  Sulla,  b.  o.  82)  for  them  to  remain  the  first  year  of 
office  in  the  city,  and  then  as  proconsuls,  propraetors,  etc.,  to  command  In  the  provinces. 
It  was  legally  enacted  in  b.  c.  180,  by  the  Lex  Annalis,  that  any  citizen  who  desired  to 
attain  the  consulship  must  commence  with  the  quaestorship  and  pass  through  a  regular 
gradation  of  public  offices.  The  earliest  age  for  the  quaestorship  was  27  years ;  for  the 
aedileship,  37  ;  for  the  praetorship,  40;  and  for  the  consulship,  48. 

Dictator  must  be  nominated  by  one  of  the  consuls  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  He  exercised  for  six  months  only  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority,  all  the 
other  magistrates  being  subject  to  his  control.  He  was  usually  nominated  in  case  of 
some  extraordinary  danger,  as  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  (rei  gerunda  causa)  or  the 
suppression  of  sedition  (aeditionis  sedandcB  causa,)  At  a  later  time  dictators  wore  w^ 
pointed  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  city  to  perform  some  speda]  set,  and 
they  resigned  when  the  duty  was  done.  As  soon  as  he  was  nominated  he  aiq)okited  a 
lieutenant,  called  Magiater  Equitum,  to  lead  the  cavalry,  while  he  led  the  legions.  After 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  office  fell  into  disuse,  the  senate  conferring  upon  the  eonsols 
iictatorial  powers  in  the  formula,  videant  consules  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenH  cj^iiaL 
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CIIAI»TE3R   XX. 


Cabthage  and  Eome. — The   First  Punic  War 

(B.  C.  264-241). 

1.  Natnre  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire. — On  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to  Italy,  lived  from  the  earliest 
times  the  Libyans,^  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race.  Their 
country  was  early  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  whose  enterprise 
led  them  to  plant  colonies  not  only  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  even  in  Spain.  Con- 
nected by  no  particular  tie  with  the  mother  country  these 
colonies  soon  became  independent.  One  of  the  most  important 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  Carthage,^  which,  from  her  favorable 
situation,  attained  a  rapid  growth,  and  succeeded  in  not  only 
uniting  the  other  colonies  under  her  sway  but  in  subjecting  a 
considerable  tract  of  the  surrounding  territory.  The  city  grew 
rich  by  industry,  agriculture  and  comftiercial  enterprise.  In 
order  to  extend  their  commerce,  and  make  the  products  of  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean  pass  through  their  hands,  the 
Carthaginians  established  trading-posts  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  and  Sicily.  Their  vessels 
distributed  the  products  of  the  East — glass  from  Sidon,  em- 
broideries and  purple  from  Tyre,  frankincense  from  Arabia, 
slaves  and  ivory  from  Africa,  linen  from  Egypt  —  over  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  back  in  return  iron 
from  Elba,  silver  from  the  Balearic  islands,  gold  from  Spain, 
tin  from  Britain,  and  copper  from  Cyprus.    Carthage  became 


^  The  NtimMUuiR.  Manritaniaim  and  Gfletalians  belonged  to  the  Libyan  race. 
*  Carthage  wt»  loimded  probably  in  the  ninth  century;  according  to  Jut,  xviii.  d, 
in  B.  o.  8S6 ;  according  to  others,  in  b.  c.  861,  or  826,  or  888. 
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the  mart  for  these  countries,  and  the  immense  gain  resulting 
from  this  commerce  made  her  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
world. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  Carthage. — The  government  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eome.  Two  magistrates,  elected  by  the 
people  from  the  best  families,  were  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  committed  to  a  dictator  whose 
authority  in  the  field  was  unlimited.  The  families  were  repre- 
sented in  the  senate,  which,  like  the  Roman  senate,  really  man- 
aged all  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  From  the 
senators  was  elected  a  board  of  one  hundred  and  four,  in  whose 
hands  the  judicial  power  was  vested,  and  through  which  the 
senate  exercised  control  over  the  magistrates  and  the  general 
administration  of  public  affairs.  How  wisely  this  government 
was  planned  and  administered  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  six  centuries  there  was  no  revolution  in  Carthage.* 

3.  The  Relative  Strength  of  Rome  and  Carthage.— 
It  was  in  Sicily  that  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  first  came 
in  contact.  Their  relations  had  hitherto  been  peaceful,  and 
the  treaty  concluded  in  b.  c.  348  had  been  renewed  in  b.  c.  279. 
The  resources  of  the  two  nations  were  nearly  equal.  Carthage 
relied  on  mercenaries  for  conquest  and  defence,  while  Rome 
formed  her  armies  from  her  own  citizens.  The  Roman  empire 
was  consolidated  and  the  different  peoples  in  Italy  looked  to 
Rome  as  the  centre.  The  dependencies  of  Carthage  were  widely 
scattered,  and  too  loosely  connected  to  be  serviceable  in  a  long 
war.  The  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  gain  possession  of 
Sicily  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  relieve  Syracuse  have 
been  related.^  Both  Rome  and  Carthage  were  eagerly  watching 
the  course  of  events  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  island  was  not  far  distant.  Pyrrhus, 
when  he  quitted  Sicily,  exclaimed,  "  How  fine  a  battle-field 
are  we  leaving  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians ! " 

4.  The  Mamertines. — It  happened  while  the  war  was  going 
on  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  that  bands  of  mercenaries 

»  AriBtotie,  PoUt  ii.  8,  8  9.  •  See  p.  107. 
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seized  the  tovus  of  Rhegium  and  Messana.    After  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  Rhegium  was  taken  by  tiie  Romans  and  the 

revolters  were  put  to  death. 
In  Meaaana*  the  merce  a 
ries  who  called  themsel  es 
Mamertines,  that  is,  sons  of 
Mars,  maintained  their  po 
sitioQ,  preyed  upon  the 
sitrronnding  territory  and 
made  the  whole  island  un 
safe.  After  the  capture  of 
Khogium  the  day  of  pun 
ishment  seemed  near  for 
the  Mamertines.  Hiero, 
the  king  of  Syracnse,  was 
sent  against  them.  They 
were  defeated  in  battle  and 
shut  up  in  Messana.  After 
the  siege  had  lasted  five 
years,  and  the  Mamertines 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  looked  about  for  aid. 
Their  only  choice  was  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The 
party  in  favor  of  Rome  finally  prevailed,  and  an  embassy  wae 
sent  to  the  senate  to  offer  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The 
temptation  was  strong,  for  the  refusal  to  grant  protection 
would  surely  throw  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians.^ Only  six  years  before  Hiero  had  assisted  the  Romans 
in  subduing  Rhegium,  and  it  seemed  now  impossible  that  the 
Romans  could  lend  their  aid  against  their  old  ally  to  those  who 
were  guilty  of  the  same  crime  which  they  had  Just  punished 
so  severely.  If  the  assistance  were  granted  it  would  lead  to  a 
war  with  Carthage  and  take  the  Romans  beyond  Italy.  The 
Roman  senate  hesitated  ;  but  when  the  question  came  before 
the  people  all  considerations  were  laid  aside,  and,  animated  by 
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the  hope  of  spoils  and  gain,  they  voted  for  the  undertaking. 
The  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  decree. 

5.  The  Siege  of  Messana. — In  the  meantime  the  Car- 
thaginians had  appeared  before  Messana  and  concluded  a 
peace  between  Hiero  and  the  Mamertines ;  and  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  had  been  admitted  into  the  city,  so  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Still  the  consul  would  not  abandon  the  enterprise.  His 
legate  crossed  to  Messana,  ostensibly  for  the  object  of  settling 
the  diflSculty,  and  persuaded  the  Mamertines  to  expel  the  Car- 
thaginians. Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  made  common 
cause,  and  laid  siege  to  Messana.*  Appius,  although  the  Car- 
thaginians ruled  the  sea,  managed  to  elude  their  fleet,  landed 
with  his  army,  relieved  Messana,  and  advancing  even  to  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians. 

6.  The  Capture  of  Agrigentum  (b.  c.  262).— The  next 
year  the  Romans  carried  on  the  war  with  two  consular  armies. 
On  their  advance  the  Sicilian  cities  one  after  the  other  deserted 
Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  and  joined  the  Romans,  so  that 
the  latter  were  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole 
island.  Hiero  became  alarmed  and  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians. 
He  soon  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  ever  after 
remained  their  faithful  ally  (b.  c.  263).  The  Romans  now  laid 
siege  to  Agrigentum,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  selected  as 
the  base  of  their  operations.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
the  city  fell  into  their  hands.  The  capture  of  this  fortified 
town  had  not  been  attained  without  great  loss,^  but  the  success 
was  correspondingly  great  All  Sicily,  except  the  fortresses  of 
Eryx  and  Panormus,  was  entirely  subdued.  The  Romans  began 
now  to  look  higher  than  merely  keeping  the  Carthaginians  out 
of  Messana.  The  prospect  of  acquiring  all  Sicily  was  opened 
to  theuL 


^  There  was  no  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Roman  fetialis  (see  page  41 1.)  tbo 
action  of  the  people  had  practically  besrun  the  war. 

'  According  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  9),  the  Romans  lo^^t  30,000  men. 
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7.  The  First  Roman  Fleet. — The  Romans  prosecuted 
the  war  with  vigor,  but  they  saw  from  year  to  year  that  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  Sicily  and  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  without  a  navy.  In  Sicily  the  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast  were  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  even  the  coa^t  of  Italy  was  ravaged.  There 
wras  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  declaration  of  the  Carthaginian 
diplomatists  before  the  war,  that  no  Roman  against  their  will 
could  wash  even  his  hands  in  the  sea.  The  Romans  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  fleet  and  meet  the  Carthaginians  on  their 
own  element  The  navy  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  towns 
must  have  been  considerable,  yet  the  Romans  determined  to 
defend  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  their  own.  Hitherto  Rome  had 
built  triremes  only,  that  is,  galleys  with  three  tiers  of  benches 
for  rowers,  which  were  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  quin- 
queremes  of  the  Carthaginians — ships  with  five  tiers  of  benches 
for  rowers.  A  Carthaginian  quinquereme,  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  served  as  a  modeL  The  forests  of  Italy  furnished 
pitch  and  timber.  The  sailors^  were  levied  from  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  towns.  In  the  short  space  of  sixty  days  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  were  built.^ 

8.  The  Battle  off  Mylse  (b.  c.  260).— One  of  the  consuls, 
Cn.^  Cornelius  Scipio,  put  to  sea  with  seventeen  ships,  but  was 
surprised  in  the  harbor  of  Lipara  and  taken  prisoner  with  all  his 
crews.  This  loss  was,  however,  soon  repaired.  Gajus  Duillius, 
his  colleague,  took  command  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  im- 
mediately led  it  against  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  fought  ofiE 
Mylae.  The  Carthaginians  were  far  superior  to  the  Romans  in 
maritime  tactics.  In  order  to  supply  their  lack  of  skill  in 
manoeuvring  the  vessels,  the  Romans  invented  the  boarding- 
bridges.*    Each  ship  was  provided  with  one,  which  was  pulled 

*  The  name  ttoc^  navales  shows  that  they  were  raised  chiefly  from  the  allies  (socii). 

*  nine  thinks  that  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  came  from  the  allies  and  was  manned  hy 
them  (vol.  ii..  p.  64) ;  see  map  No.  1. 

'  Altbongn  the  letter  g  had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  still  the  abbreviation  On.  was 
retained  for  the  name  Onrnts.    See  Hu<(.  of  Literature. 

'  It  was  thirty-six  feet  long  and  was  palled  up  twelve  feet  above  the  deck  and  fas- 
tened to  the  mast  twenty-four  feet  high  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  moved  up  and 
down  as  well  as  sideways,  by  means  of  a  rope,  which  passed  from  the  end  of  the  bridge 
(^ou^a  a  ling  in  the  tup  of  the  mast,  down  to  the  deck.    The  bridge  was  broad  eaough 
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Up  and  faftt«ned  to  the  mast 
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the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  If 
the  enemfa  ship  approached 
near  enough,  the  rope  was 
loosened,  the  bridge  fell  on 
the  deck  of  the  hostile  Bhi[^ 
.  and  the  spikes  on  the  under 
Bide  penetrated  the  timbers 
aud  fastened  the  two  ships 
together.  The  Boldiers  then 
ran  along  the  bridge  to  board, 
and  the  sea-fight  became  a 
band  to  hand  engagement 
^V  hen  the  Carthaginians  saw 
the  Roman  fleet,  confident  of 
an  easy  victory,  they  bore 
down  npon  it  The  board- 
ing bridges  worked  admira- 
bly Their  ships  were  seized 
by  the  boarding-bridges,  and 
when  it  came  to  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  the  Carthaginian 
crewB  were  no  mat«b  for  the 
Roman  soldiers.  The  Tictory 
was  complete,  and  Dnillins 
was  awarded  the  honor  of  a 
tnumph'  on  his  return  to 
Rome  and  a  column,  deco- 
rated with  the  beaks  of  the 

conquered  ships  and  an  inscription*  celebrating  the  victory, 

was  erected  in  tlie  forum. 

9.  The  Battles  of  Tyndaris  and    Ebaomns.  —  After 

the  battle  of  Mylse,  two  plans  were  open  to  the  Romans,  either 
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a  isillng  on  each  t^lde  prot«cl«d  them  frDm  Ih 
nere  conferred  niioii  him.  «nd  that  he  ma  a 


16  (raemeiit  of  the  tii 
e,  iiiibe  Palaca  of  t] 
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to  invade  Africa  or  to  attack  and  subdue  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  latter  course  was  adopted.  Expeditions 
were  sent  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  Hamilcar,  who  at  this 
time  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily,  was  driven  to  the  western  end  of  the  island.  The  sea 
battle  at  Tyndaris  (b.  c.  257),  although  not  a  decisive  victory, 
encouraged  the  Romans  to  enlarge  their  fleet,  and  to  transfer  the 
war  to  Africa.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls,  M. 
Atilius  Eegulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  They  sailed  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  near  Ecnomus  met  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  under  command  of  Hamilcar  and  Hanno,  pre- 
pared to  obstruct  their  way  to  Africa.  In  the  battle  which 
followed,^  the  boarding-bridges  did  good  service  as  at  Mylae. 
The  Roman  fleet  was  victorious  and  the  way  to  Africa  was 
opened.  -t 

10.  Regulus  in  Africa  (b.  c.  256).— The  Romans  landed 
near  the  town  of  Clypea,*  and  established  there  their  camp. 
The  country  all  about  was  covered  with  flourishing  villages, 
towns,  and  the  villas  of  the  nobility.  The  spoils  were  great 
Town  after  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  till  at  last 
the  capital  itself  was  in  danger.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conditions  were  too  humiliating,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  war  with  energy.  They  increased  their 
forces.  Among  their  mercenaries  was  Xanthippus,  a  Spartan 
general,  a  man  of  great  military  ability.  He  pointed  out  to 
them  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
select  the  proper  field  of  battle  where  their  elephants  and  cav- 
alry could  be  useful,  and  not  to  the  superiority  of  the  Romans. 
By  his  advice  the  Carthaginians  left  the  hills  and  offered  bat- 
tle on  the  level  ground.  This  Regulus  readily  accepted.  His 
army  was  almost  annihilated  (b.  c.  255).  A  Roman  fleet  ^  was 
sent  to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the  army,  but  on  its  return 
home,  it  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  hurricane  on  the  southern 


-  The  Romans,  according  to  Polybiuis,  had  390  ^hips  and  140,000  men  ;  and  the  Car 
thaeinians  had  a  still  larger  force,  150,000  men  and  350  vessels. 

^  On  its  way  to  gain  a  vlctoiy  at  the  Herraaean  promontory,  near  Alexandria. 
*  See  map,  p.  317. 
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coast  of  Sicily.    Nearly  the  entire  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  the 
coast  was  strewed  for  miles  with  wrecks  and  corpses. 

11.  Panormus  (b.  g.  254). — The  Romans,  after  these  re- 
verses, set  about  with  undiminished  energy  rebuilding  their 
fleet,  and  in  less  than  three  months  they  had  220  vessels  ready 
for  sea.  This  fleet  surprised  and  captured  Panormus  (^Pal- 
ermo), one  of  the  most  important  Carthaginian  strongholds  in 
Sicily.  This  success  so  encouraged  the  Romans  that  they  made 
a  second  descent  on  the  African  coast,  but  nowhere  obtained 
a  firm  footing.  On  its  return  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a 
terrible  storm  near  the  Palinurian  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  were  lost.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  war  languished.  The  Carthaginian 
dominion  was  confined  to  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  with  the 
two  important  fortresses  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana. 

12.  Panormus  (b.  c.  250). — In  the  year  b.  c.  251  Ham- 
ilcar  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  large  army  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  elephants.  He  laid  waste  tlie  country  and  approached 
the  walls  of  Panormus.  The  consul,  L.  Metellus,^  at  a  favor- 
able time  accepted  battle  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  This 
was  the  most  important  battle  that  had  yet  been  fought  in 
Sicily,^  and  the  result  encouraged  the  Romans. 


«  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 
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'  Hamilcar,  on  his  return  to  Carthaje,  was  crucified.    120  elephants  were  tftken  and 
led  iu  the  triumphal  procession  of  Metellus. 
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13.  Lilybceum  and  Drepana — The  battle  of  Panormus 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  war.  The  Carthaginians  were  dis- 
couraged and  sent  an  embassy  ^  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished,  and  the  Romans  renewed 
the  war  with  vigor.  They  concentrated  all  their  force  against 
LilybaBum,^  situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  This  siege,  like  that  of  Veji, 
lasted  almost  ten  years.  All  kinds  of  attacks  were  resorted  to, 
but  without  avail.  In  the  second  year  (b.  c.  249),  the  consul, 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher,^  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  new  army.    He 

*  Connected  with  this  cmbaspy  is  the  celebrated  story  of  Begulus.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  or  at  least  to  procure  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  bound  by  his  oath  to  return  if  not  successful.  The  poets  relate 
how  Ri^luB  at  first  refused  to  enter  the  city  as  a  slave  of  a  Carthaginian  ;  how  he  would 
not  give  hie  opinion  in  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by  his  captivity  to  be  a  member 
of  that  body ;  how  at  length  he  dissuaded  his  countrymen  not  only  from  peace  but 
from  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  because  he  thought  it  would  result  to  the  advantage  of 
Carthage ;  how  he  resi«<ted  all  the  persuasions  of  nis  family  and  friends  who  urged  him 
to  remain  at  Rome ;  how,  when  the  senate  wavered  and  seemed  dis|)osed  to  make  the  ex- 
change, he  told  them  that  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  service  to  his  country,  because 
the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  a  slow  poison,  which  would  soon  terminate  in  his 
death.  He  refused  to  see  his  wife  and  children,  and,  true  to  his  oath,  returned  to  Car- 
thage, where  he  was  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  Wlien  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Rome,  the  s^enate  gave  up  two  noble  Carthaginians,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  to 
his  family,  on  whom  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  cruel  death  of  Regulus.  This  story, 
inherently  improbable,  is  not  mentioned  by  Polybius.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
Romans  refused  to  exchange  prisoners,  for  we  know  from  Zonaras  (viii.  16)  that  they 
agreed  to  an  exchange  willingly  two  years  afterwards. 

»  The  modem  Marsala  :  for  the  manner  of  besieging  a  town  see  p.  881. 
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formed  the  design  of  surprising  the  Carthaginians  at  Drepana^ 
The  attack  miscarried,  and  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss.^ 
This  defeat  caused  great  terror  at  Rome,  such  as  the  city  had 
not  experienced  since  the  day  of  the  Allia.^ 

14.  Destruction  of  the  Roman  Transport  Ships. — The 
other  consul,  L.  Junius  PuUus,  was  almost  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. He  was  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily  with  a  part  of 
the  eight  hundred  transports,  loaded  with  provisions  for  the 
soldiers  in  Lilybaeum,  which  he  had  collected  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  was  so  severe 
that  not  one  of  the  transport  ships  was  saved. 

15.  Romans  Discouraged. — These  were  great  misfortunes 
for  the  Romans.  The  war  had  continued  fifteen  years.  They 
had  lost  four  large  fleets  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  fight- 
ing population.  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana  defied  all  their  efforts. 
Their  trade  and  industry  were  ruined.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
they  were  discouraged.  They  became  inactive  or  carried  on  hos- 
tiUties  on  a  small  scale.  For  the  next  six  years  their  efforts 
were  chiefly  confined  to  blockading  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana. 

16.  Hamilcar  Barcas. — In  the  year  b.  c.  247  the  chief 
command  of  the  Carthaginians  was  entrusted  to  Hamilcar,  sur- 
named  Barcas  (that  is,  Lightning),  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Hannibal.  He  was  truly  a  great  man.  With  slender  means 
he  canied  on  the  war  for  six  yearS;  until  the  faults  of  others 
compelled  him  to  counsel  peace. 

17.  Battle  at  the  iEgatian  Islands  (b.c.  241).— He  took 
possession  of  Mount  Hercte  {Monte  Fellegrino),  from  which  he 
«3ould  threaten  Panormus,  now  the  most  important  possession 
of  the  Romans  in  Sicily.  For  three  years  Hamilcar  attacked 
the  Eomans  by  land  and  sea,  carried  his  raids  even  as  far  as 
Mount  ^tna,  and  laid  waste  the  coast  of  Italy.  All  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him  were  in  vain.  At  length 
he  left  Mount  Hercte  for  a  position  on  Mount  Eryx,  near  Dre- 


^  He  lo  -t  8,000  men  in  battle,  20,000  priBoners,  and  180  ships. 
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pana,  which  he  held  for  two  years  longer ;  at  length  the 
Eomans  determined  to  build  another  fleet  and  attack  the  Car- 
thaginians again  on  the  sea,  the  only  means  by  which  the  war 
could  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  b.  c.  242  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  under  the  consul  G.  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus  was  fitted  out  and  sent  to  Sicily.  As  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  was  away  plundering  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the 
consul  had  time  to  exercise  his  men  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  coast.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  241  ),i  he  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  ^gatian 
islands. 

18.  Terms  of  Peace. — The  Carthaginians  were  exhausted 
and  weary  of  the  war.  The  discontent  of  their  mercenaries 
warned  them  to  make  peace.  Carthage  therefore  empowered 
Hamilcar  to  treat  with  Catulus.  At  first  the  Romans  de- 
manded dishonorable  conditions,  but  Hamilcar  refusing  these, 
and  the  consul  being  anxious  to  complete  the  negotiation  before 
his  term  of  office  expired,  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon. 
Carthage  was  to  evacuate  Sicily,  to  give  up  the  Roman  prison- 
ers without  ransom,  and  pay  the  cost  of  the  war.^ 


••  ♦  •• 


cii-a.i»tkr  xxi. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Provincial  System — The  Illy- 
RiAN  Wars — Wars  wfth  the  Gauls. 

1.  War  with  the  Mercenaries  (b.c.  241-238).— During 
the  interval  between  the  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  both  Eome  and  Carthage  exerted 


*  The  engagement  was  with  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  had  just  arrived 
with  supplies  ror  the  troops  in  Sicily.  The  commander  attempted  to  land  the  provisions 
and  take  on  board  the  soldiers  of  Hamilcar,  then  to  engage  the  Romans.  Catullus, 
although  wounded,  promptly  prevented  this.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  Valerius 
B^alto  took  the  command. 

"  That  is,  the  sum  of  8,200  talents  =-  $4,0G0,0C0 ;  one-third  dow  n  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  annual  payments. 
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themselves  ix)  the  utmost    to  consolidate  and  extend  their 
power. . 

The  resources  of  Carthage  were  very  much  weakened  by  the 
revolt  of  her  subjects  in  Africa ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
mercenaries  returned  from  Sicily,  were  unable  to  obtain  their 
overdue  pay,  they  rose  in  open  mutiny.  The  mercenaries 
and  African  allies  made  common  cause.  They  laid  waste  the 
country  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  towns  in  Libya  except  Cai*- 
thage  were  in  their  hands.  The  genius  of  Hamilcar  organized 
an  army,  and  after  a  war  of  nearly  three  years,  exterminated 
the  mutineers. 

2.  Provincial  System. — Eome  took  advantage  of  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  Carthage,  to  interfere  in  a  revolt  in  Sar- 
dinia. When  Carthage  made  preparations  to  subdue  the 
revolting  island,  Rome  pretended  to  regard  it  as  a  menace  of 
war.  Carthage  being  too  much  exhausted  to  engage  in  war 
with  Rome,  had  to  purchase  peace  by  resigning  Sardinia  and 
paying  twelve  hundred  talents.^  Sardinia  ^  became  a  Roman 
province.^  At  this  time  (b.c.  227)  Sicily*  was  also  organized 
as  a  province.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  provincial  sys- 
tem. Each  province  was  governed  by  a  praetor  and  paid  taxes' 
to  the  Roman  people. 

3.  Hamilcar  Barcas. — The  manner  in  which  Carthage 
had  been  treated  inspired  in  Hamilcar  an  implacable  hatred  of 
Rome.  He  departed  for  Spain,  where  he  strove  to  restore  the  re- 
sources of  his  government  and  to  renew  her  exhausted  energies. 

4.  The  First  Illsnian  War  (b.  c.  229-228).— The  Bomans, 
in  securing  their  frontier,  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Illy- 


»  About  1,600.000  dollars. 

*  Corsica,  which  had  never,  been  in  the  hands  of  Carthage,  was  added  to  Sardinia,  and 
formed  one  province. 

'  The  word  province  (provinda)  denoted  primarily  the  field  to  wtdch  the  imperium 
of  the  consul  or  other  magistrate  was  limited.  When  foretei  territory  was  acquired,  the 
government  of  it  was  assigned  to  a  consul  or  a  praetor  ana  the  imperium  was  extended 
( prorogatum)  for  this  purpose.  This  foreign  territory  was  called  provinda,  a  spedal  use 
of  the  word,  which  is  more  familiar  than  the  original  meaning. 

*  According  to  Appian  (Sic.  2),  Sicily  was  organized  as  a  province  in  B.  o.  941 ;  Li^ 
(Ep.  XX.)  says  that  the  nnmber  of  praetors  was  increased  from  two  to  four  in  B.  c.  287, 
and  one  ^ent  to  Sicily  ;  this  is  the  earliest  notice  that  the  Romans  took  the  government 
into  their  hands.  The  province  of  Sicily  consisted,  until  B.C.  810,  of  only  the  western 
part  of  the  island;  after  that,  of  the  whole  island.  Tne  territory  of  Syracuse  consisted  of 
the  seven  cities.  Syracnsae,  Acrae,  Leontini,  Megara,  Elorum,  Netom,  and  Taaromeniom. 

»  £ither  vectigal  or  tributum ;  see  p.  188. 
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lians.  wlio  Gred  qq  tfce  eascirra  s«ir  of  zhe  Adrarie-  Tbey  were 
a  nanon  rf  pcmes  aad  miiir  zbzr  wi :  Irr  A  i^54:i^^  ir>i  Lmiin  siEtts 
unsife  for  comataee.*  azLi  rTfn  il-r  I^Ar^r  iottls  :»f^»z.  :•:-  ?:i5- 
fer.  An  eioiasgT  w^fce  arc:  :.:- Sctiora  Sn^canyZoKt^xxnT^Jiz;^ 
to  compiaiiL  of  dseae  zajzi^jz^.  5cf  nn  :r!j  r'ifiarC  ill  r«=rirfssw 
but  caiiiiiEd  oae  vf  iL-r  im  tuesfci--:  r?  t'?  re  nir^i-erEC  .>r.  Li?  »iT 
home.  War*  wiso^-Iirr*i  b**:.  ^^  .  A  Rmin  f-=ti  apreired 
in  the  Adrttdc.  iQ*r  <?>r?air  Tesself  Trr^  fii^arrerfii  az:*I  Q:i-eir- 
Teuta  wae  c»:4npeCKd  :c-  zL'^r  -p  hzT ci: z.  .iz^-^  an i  zc-  cuke  p=*cir. 
Corevra  *^»e  5:irr^n.i-rr=ii  4z>i  I>fcirt7:3.s  of  PLar:«  iZ>;3nV;^ 
taken  nnirr  il-r  f-r>:e:tio2.  of  Eizi-r.  Tr.r  Gr«^i  :»>wtis  Tri^h 
wer?  liberacai  frv:-ni  ibe  E!T?iizi5  w-err  Likfr.  Tioirr  :hr  rr^Ji-Te.^ 
tion  of  B«:*me.  T5fce  aed^n  vf  R:ia*  in  scppr^ssiiLr  :ne  pi^^cT 
can^e^i  grEar  joy  am'i-Qg  ifee  Gr^Eirk  ^tAiea. 

5.  The  Agrarian  ^air  of  G*.  Ffcnnlnfns  »  bl:.  ^o^  . — ^Tbe 
Bomans  bej:an  now  to  i'>:-k  lo  ::. ; -ir  torlfr  in  r.: ri-f m  I:alv. 
with  a  Tiew of  esxenfi^z  :i  to  :i:-e  A'-r<?-  Arier  :hf  dcff:a:  cf  :he 
Gauls  at  the  Vafiim-^siin  Lake  c:niT<»:;ir:Tr  rzi^rz  hid  f  r^v^iil^L 
and  the  Gol»>nie5  at  i^na  and  Arimin-m  hi-i  ctfirn  f :  nn  >:c  :o  se- 
core  their  donifn:»>n  in  that  *\zLkrz^T.  Tl^:^  wrr^r  stiII  lirre  :ra*;  :5 
of  nnoccnpied  land  which  hid  been  taken  frrm  :be  Ginl?.  and 
which  had  thos  far  rentiinri  is  j  :;:!::•  linL  In  3.C.  "2-3'2  :he 
tribone,  G.  Flamin::i5.  carrir*!  in  iznirlin  li^  :o  ihr  effcc:  chat 
this  land  5b«?nld  be  divided  amonz  zhir  Tf  icnns  and  r«>:-r>rr  oLs^5?e5 
in  order  to  pet^Ie  those  disrrieti  The  senare.  al:h«:  uzh  since 
the  Hoitenaan  law  the  i^^solntions  of  :he  as=einb:y  of  trl^'^$  d:d 
not  need  the  eonfinnadon  of  the  f^itrh'^  aiic:':*n'^'j-i^  rested 
the  measnie.  In  spite  of  rhis  K^issinoe  zhr  law  was  executed, 
colonics  were  planted,  and  :he  Flaminian  War '  was  o*:-nsrr:ic:rf 
to  Arimiwnin-  at  that  time  the  exrremc  cmpc^s:  of  Roman 
cifilization. 

6L  War  liitii  tte  Gands  (n.  c.  ^25-ti?^  . — This  acnviry  of 
theBomans  alarmed  the  Boji.  They  L>?ked  forward  to  the  cay 
when  their  conntrr  would  be  seizei  bv  Roman  seniors    To  r^rv^ 
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Map     Illiist  rating 

Illyrian  Wars 


diiatic.  comprigine  whal  ma  aftenmdi  tbB 
nccordina  lu  Ap^an  (Illyr.  6),  BhitU,  «nd 
jiuiiumii,  lYu-  uiuHii  Lu  iiiu  miuieiii^  iij  iiiu  imine  of  IlljricQin  (fee  map,  p.  UOt.  Atone 
time  Dacta  nud  Ibe  dletrlcl  betneen  the  Dalmatians  and  Eplrae,  ndtb  tbe  elti«BApol](nik, 
Drrrhadnm,  Bud  U-wai,  were  Included  under  the  name  nt  nijiicnni,  althongb  later  tUi 
dbtrtct  was  moaClr  Joined  ti  Hacedonla  and  knnwn  ai  Ill;rla.  Tbe  IBM  king  of  IDyA 
waa  Oantiu-t ;  he  wa"  pubdued  B.  c.  167,  his  capital.  Scodra,  taken,  and  hit  klnsdom  wia 
divided  into  three  lurts  and  taken  under  tbe  pnitecilon  of  Rume,  When  the  DUmBtEuu, 
lapnllan,  and  Llliomlann  were  pubdued  their  lounlrj  was  formed  Into  a  prorjncewbh* 
the  Romann  called  IllyrlCDiii.  It  extended  nn  tbe  eouth  to  the  river  DrOo,  DDlbe  norlbto 
tbe  northorn  bnundary  <if  Pannunia.  and  to  the  eastward  a«  far  as  the  DoiiBn  (aflar  Uk  n. 
In  i.D.  10  ninnnuia  vraK  made  a  i«paiate  province,  and  at  the  wmetlnHi  the  tatitniy  be- 
tween the  border)-  of  Macedonia  and  those  of  Italf.  or  from  Llsang  lA  the  ifrer  AnlB, «■• 
iireanlsed  under  the  name  of  tuptrior  nrnrinda  Ilh/rlaan,  or  dmplj  nijilcam.  Boca 
after  the  time  ot  Augnatns  (about  a.  a.  (A)  the  name  DalmBtla  was  rabKUnied  tor  that  of 
lIlyHcum. 


I,  Pannoiila,  M(e-la 
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Tent  this  tfaer  <wgaiiued  an  alliance  of  all  tbe  Ciadpuie  Gaols,^ 
and  fanuncHfted  nnmeioiiB  advennueis  acroee  the  Alps  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  Borne.  When  the  news  of  this  invasion  leacfaed 
Borne  tenor  paraded  all  Italy.  The  day  of  the  Allia  ^  was  le- 
called  and  the  Sibylline  books  ^  weie  consulted.  To  aTert  tbe 
impending  evil  two  Gaols  and  two  Grecians,  one  of  eaeh  sex, 
were  bnmcd  afire  in  the  public  market-plaoL".'  A  large  army  * 
was  raised  and  stationed  at  Ariminpm.  on  wiiieh  side  the  attack 
was  expected.  In  the  common  danger  the  allies  eagerly  offered 
men  and  supplies.  The  consul.  Aiilios  Begulns.  who  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  nanves  in  Sardinia,  was  hastOy 
summoned  home.  The  Gauls,  deceiving  the  calculations  of 
the  Bomans,  took  the  most  westerly  of  tbe  great  higbwavs  to 
Bome  and  thus  aroided  the  consular  armv  at  Ariminum.  Tber 
fell  in  with  the  reserve  corps,  and  completely  defeated  it.*  In- 
stead of  continuing  their  advance  to  Rome  they  decided  to  &n 
back  and  first  place  their  plunder  in  safety,  and  after  collecting 
new  forces,  to  renew  their  raids.  Bv  this  time  the  consular  armv 
had  arrived  from  Ariminum  and  followed  closelv  on  their  heels^ 
The  other  consul  had  brought  back  his  army  from  Sardinia, 
and  landing  at  Pisa,  marched  southward  on  the  same  road  on 
which  the  Gauls  were  retreating.  The  decisive  Iwtile  was 
fought  near  Telamon  (Tekmon't).  The  Gauls,  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  consular  armies,  werv^  annihilated.^ 

7.  Hnfman  Colomes. — Dnrinor  the  next  two  vears  tbe  Bo- 
mans  defeated  the  Insubres,  captured  their  capital.  Mediolannm 
(bl  c.  222)y  compeUed  them  to  submit,  and  reduced  the  whole 
country  between  tbe  Alps  and  Apennines.  Two  more  colonies, 
Placentia  and  Cremona,  were  founded  to  secure  the  newlv  ac- 
quired  territory.' 


1 


die  OawuniMig.  *  See  p.  77.  note. 


*  Fta.  jfareelL  S :  aeeofding  to  Ihne  the  libri  fataU*,  of  Errn«€in  onsin.  were  con- 
caltad.    TIk  Sbjfline  1>ook»^  whidi  mere  of  Grecun  origin,  w>-ka>l  toniiV  deniAud  ihe 
afaGraek. 


« 


TTie  anny  mnnlwied  in  an  SSwOOO  men  and  was  commanded  br  the  coojoi].  L.  .Emnra<« 
P^m»,w1til  a  icjgciic  corps  of  about  30.000  Ucibrian^  indSabines  to  ;To:ec:  E'.niria, 
■tttioned  aear  Aiictiam. 
'  ^obably  near  Cte^him. 

».c,  95 ;  40jOOO  were  kiJi*-d  :  W-OOO  taken  prisocer? :  only  ihe  bor^mer: 


'  Aeeovffine  to  MommMn  the  Via  Flandfkia  was  extended,  after  the  ^ubjecdi>n  of 
dnlpiBe  Qau,  Crmb  apoktiwn  thnmgh  the  Forio  P)is«  to  Ariminum  ib.c.  aao^. 
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8.  The  Second  Illjrrian  War  (b.  c.  219).— While  the 
Romans  were  engaged  on  the  northern  frontier  in  subduing  the 
Gauls,  Demetrius  of  Pharos  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  free 
himself  from  his  subjection  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Antigonus  of  Macedonia.  Thinking  that  Rome 
would  soon  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  Carthage,  he  had  collected 
a  fleet,  attacked  the  Roman  allies,  and  committed  various  acts 
of  piracy  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  Ro- 
mans prepared  with  all  speed  to  settle  affairs  in  Illyricum,  that 
their  hands  might  be  free  for  the  war  with  Hannibal  which  was 
now  inevitable.  The  consul,  L.  ^Emilius  PauUus,^  crossed  the 
Adriatic,  destroyed  Pharos,  and  restored  the  Roman  supremacy 
in  that  quarter.  Demetrius  fled  to  Macedonia  and  sought  to 
prevail  on  the  king  to  declare  war  against  Rome  ;  but  Philip, 
the  new  king,^  was  too  young  to  resent  the  attack  upon  his 
ally. 


♦•  ♦•» 


CHAimCR     XXII. 


The  Second  Punic  War  (B.  C.  218-201).— The  Fiest 

Period  (B.  0.  218-216). 

1.  Carthaginian  Policy. — While  Rome  was  busy  enlarg- 
ing and  strengthening  her  power,  Carthage  was  not  idle. 
After  the  loss  of  Sardinia  the  determination  to  renew  the 
struggle  with  Rome  became  a  fixed  national  sentiment  The 
aristocratic  and  peace  party  lost  its  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  popular  party  with  true  instiuct  saw  its  only 
hope  in  war,  and  a  fitting  leader  in  Hamilcar.  He  found  a 
rich  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  in  Spaiu. 
Here,  during  nine  (b.  c.  236-228)  years  he  extended  the  Car- 
thaginian power  over  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.    When 

'  This  spelling  is  better  than  Paalus;  see  Brambach,  p.  3^. 
»  Antigonus  cfied  b.  c,  ^\, 
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he  fell  in  battle  his  plans  were  ably  carried  out  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Hasdrubal,  whom  the  voice  of  the  soldiers  raised  to  the 
chief  command.  New  Carthage  was  founded  and  destined  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  new  empire.  The  steady  advance  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  to  the  northward  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Borne ;  she  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Saguntum  and  Em- 
poriaB  and  assumed  to  be  the  protectress  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  Iberian,  as  she  already  was  of  those  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
She  formed  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  native  tribes  and 
compelled  Hasdrubal  to  declare  that  Carthage  would  not  ex- 
tend her  power  beyond  the  Ebro  (Iberus). 

2.  Siege  of  Sagantum^  (b.c.219).— In  b.o.  221  Hasdrubal 
was  assassinated.  The  universal  voice  of  the  army  and  the  Car- 
thaginian people  called  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar  Barcas, 
to  the  chief  command.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  was  already  trained  to  the  knowledge  of  war.  Sworn 
from  boyhood  to  eternal  hatred  of  Rome,  he  had  accompanied 
his  father  to  Spain,  and  was  there  trained  to  that  personal 
courage  and  endurance  that  made  him  the  idol  of  the  army. 
He  wished  to  make  war  at  once  on  Rome  before  the  Illyrians 
and  Gauls  were  subdued;  but  he  had  first  to  complete  his 
preparations  for  the  security  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  to  try 
his  army.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  219  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Saguntum,  which  claimed  to  be  of  Greek  origin  and  which  had 
already  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  The  Roman  senate 
warned  him  to  desist,  and  felt  that  a  warning  would  be  suflS- 
cient.  Hannibal  pushed  on  the  siege,  and  after  a  stubborn 
resistauce  of  eight  months  the  town  surrendered. 

3.  Roman  Embassy  to  Carthage. —  A  second  embassy 
was  sent  to  Carthage,  after  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Hannibal  as  a  sign  that  the  Carthaginians 
took  no  part  in  this  violence  done  to  the  allies  of  Rome. 
After  a  long  discussion,  Quintus  Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  em- 
bassy, gathering  up  the  folds  of  his  toga,  said,  *^  Here  I  carry 
peace  and  war;  say,  ye  men'of  Carthage,  which  you  choose  ?'^ 
**  Give  us  which  ye  will,"  was  the  reply.     ^^  Tlien  we  give  you 

war,"  said  Fabius,  spreading  out  his  toga.     "We  accept  it, 

.  —    .      ■  ■    -.'-■■■- — .  .  lii** 

*  l^e  map,  p.  175: 
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and  will  maintain  it  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  we  have 
accepted  it/'  ^  Thus  war  was  declared,  a  war  the  most  memora- 
ble of  all  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient  world ;2  memorable  not 
alone  for  its  length,  the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  ability  of 
the  generals,  but  because  it  decided  the  future  destiny  of 
Europe.  It  decided  whether  the  civilization  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome  was  to  prevail  in  the  west,  or  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Semitic  civilization  of  the  east. 

After  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  Hannibal  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage, where  he  spent  the  winter  in  preparation  for  the  invasion 
of  Italy. 

4.  The  Orowth.  of  Roman  Power. — The  power  of  Eome 
had  been  much  increased  since  the  last  war  vrith  Carthage.' 
All  Italy  was  now  united,  old  animosities  had  died  out  and  all 
looked  to  Rome  as  the  centre.  Her  armies  were  composed  of 
her  own  citizens  and  faithful  allies.  Her  supremacy  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  western  MediteiTanean.  With  Carthage  it 
was  very  different.  Her  armies  were  composed  of  mercenaries, 
her  subjects  and  allies  were  not  trustworthy,  and  her  financeEf> 
although  considerably  improved  by  the  resources  of  Spain, 
were  far  from  what  they  had  been.  Hannibal  saw  this,  and 
the  necessity  of  securing  allies.  Negotiations  were  opened  vrith 
the  king  of  Macedonia  and  with  the  Gauls  in  northern  Italy. 
The  colonies  which  the  Romans  had  founded  in  their  country 
had  awakened  anew  their  hostility.  If  he  could  unite  these 
Gauls  with  his  own  disciplined  army,  and  make  their  country 
the  base  of  his  attack  on  Rome,  his  success  seemed  certain. 
He  hoped  also  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Italians,  and  that 
his  victories  would  finally  shake  the  adhesion  of  the  Latins. 

5.  Hannibal's  March  from  New  Carthage. — In  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  218  all  his  preparations  were  complete,  and  he 
crossed  the  Ebro  with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  foot,  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  thirty-seven  elephants.  After  a  severe 
contest,  and  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  army,  he 


^  Litry,  xxi.  18.  '  Livy^  xiL  1. 

»  The  population  of  Italy  proper  was  abont  9,000,000,  with  770,000  i^en  oapftble  of 
t)earinK  arms. 
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forced  his  way  through  the  country  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees.  At  the  Pyrenees  he  left  his  brother,  Hasdrubal, 
with  ten  thousand  men  to  defend  the  newly  conquered  territory. 
An  equal  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  he  discharged,  finding 
that  they  accompanied  him  unwillingly.  With  a  picked  force 
of  fifty  thousand  men  and  nine  thousand  horse  and  the  ele- 
phants, he  reached  the  Rhone  without  serious  opposition.  The 
Gauls  had  assembled  a  force  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
These  he  outflanked  by  sending  a  detachment,  under  Hanno, 
across  on  rafts  two  days'  march  higher  up,  and  thus  easily  put 
the  Gauls  to  rout  and  forced  a  passage. 

6.  The  Preparations  of  the'  Romans. — The  Romans 
acted  with  remissness.  They  had  no  conception  of  Hannibal's 
plan.  The  two  consular  armies  were  levied  as  usual ;  the  one 
under  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus  was  to  be  seut  to  Sicily  and 
thence  it  was  to  cross  over  intg  Africa  to  attack  Carthage  itself: 
the  other,  under  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  to  act  against  Han- 
nibal in  Spain.  Scipio,  late  in  the  summer,  proceeded  to  Ma*<i- 
silia  on  his  way  to  Spain.  Here  he  learned  that  Hannibal  had 
crossed  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees.  On  advancing  up  the  Rhone 
to  the  spot  where  Hannibal  had  crossed,  he  learned  that  the 
Carthaginian  army  was  three  days  in  advance  of  him  on  its 
way  to  Rome.  When  he  heard  this,  he  sent  the  main  part  of 
his  force  under  his  brother  Gnaeus  into  Spain,  and  he  himself 
set  sail  with  a  few  men  for  Genoa  and  hastened  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  take  command  of  the  troops  there  and  to  attack  Han- 
nibal immediately  on  his  arrival. 

7.  Hannibal's  Route. — Hannibal  advanced  up  the  river 
Isere  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Here  he 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  In  contests  with  the 
native  tribes  and  in  struggling  through  the  difficult  places  he 
lost  more  than  half  of  his  army  ;  when  he  at  length  emerged 
into  the  valley  of  the  Duria  and  descended  into  the  plains  of 
the  Po  his  first  care  was  to  recnait  his  exhausted  troops.  After 
a  few  days'  rest  he  turned  against  the  Tanrinians,  who  had  re- 
jected his  offers  of  alliance,  and  in  three  days  took  their  capital 
{Turin)  and  annihilated  their  army.  The  other  tribes  submitted. 
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Route  of  Hannibal 
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8.  Skirmish  on  the  Ticinus. — The  Bomans  had  no  suit- 
able army  in  northern  Italy  ^  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Hanni- 
bal. The  recent  insurrection  of  the  Gauls,  on  account  of  the 
founding  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  had  caused  the  Somans 
to  leave  some  troops  there.  The  consul  Scipio  took  command  of 
this  force,  and,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  Hannibal's 
army  and  of  his  genius  as  a  commander,  hastened  to  meet  him. 
He  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  across  the  Ticinus, 
where  he  fell  in  with  a  part  of  Hannibal's  cavalry.  The  Boman 
cavalry  was  repulsed  and  Scipio  himself  severely  wounded. 
Unwilling  to  come  to  a  regular  engagement,  on  account  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Numidian  cavalry,  Scipio  hastened  across  the 
Po  to  Placentia.  Having  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Trebia,  he  waited  until  his  colleague  arrived  from 
Sicily. 

9.  The  Battle  of  the  Trebia  (b.  c.  218).  —  SempronioB 


*  See  map,  p.  2. 
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had  already  sent  his  troops  to  Ariminum,^  and  thence  he 
marched  to  the  Trebia  where  he  effected  a  junction  with  Scipio. 
The  combined  armies  *  were  superior  to  Hannibal's,  and  Sem- 
pronius  was  eager  for  battle.  Hannibal  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  Roman  army  across  the  river,  already  swollen  by  the  recent 
rains,  and  in  delivering  battle  on  a  field  chosen  by  himself.  It 
was  towards  midwinter  (December),  and  the  day  was  cold,  and 
sleet  and  snow  filled  the  air.  The  battle  was  decisive.  The  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated  and  thousands  perished  on  the 
retreat,  in  the  river  and  by  the  cold.  The  remains  of  the  army 
took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  The  wavering  Gauls 
joined  the  Carthaginian  standard  and  were  eager  for  the  plun- 
der of  Italy. 

10.  Battle  of  Lake  Trasimenus  (b.  c.  217).— The  Ro- 
mans made  great  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  Four 
new  legions  were  raised,  and  provisions  and  supplies  were  sent 
to  the  north.  One  of  the  new  consuls  Cn.  Servihus,  proceeded 
to  Ariminum  with  two  legions,  and  the  other,  G.  Flaminius, 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party  and  a  man  of  great  energy,  to 
Arretium.  It  was  the  same  Flaminius  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Agrarian  law  that  occasioned  the  Gallic  war.  Of  no  great 
military  ability,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  by  popu- 
lar favor,  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  party.  After  his 
election  he  hurried  from  Rome,  lest  under  pretext  of  some  bad 
omen  his  election  should  be  annulled.^  As  soon  as  the  season 
permitted,  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines,*  and  after  great 
difficulty  and  tremendous  loss  in  the  low  ground  along  the 
Amo,  reached  the  Upper  Amo,  and  then  proceeded  southward 
past  the  camp  of  the  consul  at  Arretium  towards  Perusia. 
Flaminius  followed  the  Carthaginian  army  beyond  Cortona  as 
far  as  Lake  Trasimenus,^  where  Hannibal  awaited  the  consul's 
approach  in  a  narrow  defile,®  his  army  occupying  the  heights. 

'  According  to  Llvy,  xvi.  61.  '  Numbered  40,000. 

■  Livyj  xxi.  68.  It  was  customary  for  the  newly  elected  consul,  before  departing  for 
hi?  province,  clad  in  his  purple-bordered  toga,  to  offer  prayer  to  Jupiter  Cai)itolinus,  per- 
form certain  sacriflces,  and  puperintend  the  celebration  of  the  Latin  festival  on  the  Aloan 
Monnt    The°e  formalities  Flaminius  disregarded  and  left  Rome  at  once. 

*  By  the  Pontremoli  pass  from  Parma  to  Lucca. 

*  tiuro  di  Perugia ;  see  colored  map,  p.  4. 

*  According  to  Miaaen,  pear  the  village  of  Tuoro. 
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The  Roman  column  advanced  without  hesitation  into  the  defile, 
the  thick  mist  concealing  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  rear- 
guard had  just  entered  when  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for 
battle.  The  Eomans,  attacked  by  invisible  enemies,  encum- 
bered by  their  baggage,  with  no  time  to  form  their  line  of 
battle,  were  cut  down  on  every  side.^ 

11.  Hannibal's  Treatment  of  his  Prisoners. — Hannibal 
treated  the  prisoners  the  same  as  after  the  battle  of  Trebia. 
The  Roman  allies  were  dismissed  without  ransom,  with  the 
assurance  that  Hannibal  waged  war  against  Rome  only.  By 
this  means  he  hoped  to  shake  the  adhesion  of  the  Italians,  and 
to  represent  himself,  not  as  an  invader,  but  as  one  come  to  free 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke.  All  Etruria  was  lost  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  road  to  Rome  was  open.  The  senate,  however, 
did  not  despair.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital ;  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber  were  broken  down ;  arms 
were  distributed,  Servilius  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  Quin- 
tus  Fabius  Maximus  was  appointed  dictator.^ 

12.  Flans  of  Hannibal.  —  Hannibal  did  not  march  to 
Rome  as  was  expected,  but  turned  aside  across  the  Apennines 
through  Umbria  and  Picenum  to  the  Adriatic,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  southward,  hoping  that  the  Italians 
would  join  his  standard.  Their  fidelity  to  Rome  remained 
unshaken  ;  not  a  town  opened  its  gates. 

13.  The  Policy  of  Fabins.  —  Four  new  legions  were 
raised,  and  Fabius  determined  not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  revive 
the  courage  of  his  army  and  accustom  his  soldiers  to  war.  He 
marched  through  Samnium  into  Apulia  and  encamped  near 
Hannibal.  The  latter  tried  to  force  him  to  an  engagement, 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  change  his  cautious  strategy. 
Hannibal  marched  past  him,  crossed  the  Apennines  into  the 
Campanian  plain,  the  garden  of  Italy,  and  then  to  Capua. 
After  the  battle  at  Lake  Trasimenus  he  had  released  three 
Capuan  knights  who  promised  him  their  assistance.     Oapua, 


*  Fifteen  thonsand  were  killed  and  an  equal  nnmber  taken  prisoners.  Haimfl)!]  lost 
only  fifteen  hundred.    The  battle  was  fought  the  last  of  April. 

^  ConBtitutionally  one  of  the  consulsi  must  nominate  a  dictator;  in  this  case  it  was 
Impossible,  so  the  people  elected  a  pro-dictator. 
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however^  lenuuned  fiaithfuL  «nd  Hiuuubal  continued  to  Lit 
the  coimtiy  wagte  far  and  wide,  and,  after  coUeet ing  his  plon- 
der,  set  oat  to  retrace  his  eteps  to  Apulia.  Fabiu^  h^  all 
this  time  followed  on  his  track,  and  from  a  vL^nTe  position 
on  the  mountains  had  watched  the  ravages  of  HannibaL  Fa- 
bins  attempted  to  occupj  a  pass  and  thus  obstruct  the  retreat 
of  Hanpjhal,  loaded  as  he  was  with  prisoners  and  plunder,  tc 
Apulia.  Hannibal,  ingtAnH  of  retracing  his  steps  and  taking 
another  road,  eluded  tlie  rigilance  of  Fabius  bv  a  stratagem. 
He  ordered  his  light-armed  troops  to  drive,  in  the  night,  a 
number  of  oxen  with  fagots  tied  to  their  homSy  to  the  summit 
of  the  hilL  The  Romans  in  the  pass,  thinking  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  crossing  the  hills  in  that  direction,  left  the 
pass  and  hastened  to  the  same  heights.  This  left  the  defile^ 
open  for  Hannibal  and  he  continued  his  march  with  all  his 
plunder,  immolest^d,  to  Geranium,  where  he  encamped,  dis- 
patching a  part  of  his  army  to  collect  supplies,  while  the  re- 
mainder watched  Fabius. 

1^  DissatisfiEictioii  with  Fafaxus. — The  inactivity  of  the 
dictator  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction  at  Rome.  A  temporary 
success  of  Minucius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  caused  the  storm 
of  indignation  to  break  forth.  In  the  assembly  of  tribes  it  was 
proposed  to  divide  the  command  between  Fabius  and  Minu- 
cius. The  latter,  eager  for  battle,  soon  engaged  the  enemy. 
The  army  of  Minucius  would  have  been  annihilated  had  not 
Fabius  come  to  his  assistance.  Minucius  acknowledged  his 
error  and  resumed  his  former  position.  Hannibal*  took  up  his 
winter  qtiarterg  at  Greronium. 

The  cautious  firmness  of  Fabius  the  Cunciaior,  or  the  De- 
layer, had  saved  the  state,  and  the  crown  of  grass,^  the  highest 
military  distinction,  was  awarded  him  l)y  the  senate. 

15.  Wf^HP^n  TumneBB. — During  the  winter  the  Bomans 
made  great  preparations.  As  yet  all  the  allies  remained  faith- 
fuL    The  Greek  cities  sent  presents  and  Hiero  sent  supplies 

'  The  localioii  of  thie  defile  hat*  uot  been  ^:ltbfactorilJ  a.-ccrtamed ;  fur  lAxy^i  accoar> 
eee  book  xxii.  10. 
'  Oortma  iframimea. 
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and  troops.  The  senate  remained  calm  and  firm,  and  even  re- 
minded the  Illyrians  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  demand  the  surrender  of  De- 
metrius of  Pharos,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  were  impatient.  The  burdens  of  war  pressed 
heavily.  By  the  defeat  of  Flaminius,  the  nobility  had  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  Fabius,  as  dictator,  was  to  restore  their 
ascendency.  The  popular  party  made  violent  opposition.  As  the 
elections  approached,  party  spirit  ran  high.  The  popular  candi- 
date, G.  Terentius  Varro,  was  elected,  with  Lucius  JSmilius  Paul- 
lus,^  a  man  of  experience  and  military  ability,  as  his  colleague. 
16.  BatUe  of  Cannse  (b.c.  216). — Hannibal  had  re- 
mained at  Geronium  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  then  taken 
up  a  position  at  Cannae,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Aufidus.* 
The  Roman  army  ^  arrived  at  Cannae  about  the  middle  of  June 
(b.  c.  216),  and  pitched  two  camps,  the  larger  on  the  right  and 
the  smaller  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus.     In  the  bend  of 


*  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

H.  JSlDCLIUS  Paullus, 
COS.  B.  0. 302. 


M.  .^ElOIilUS  PADIiLUS, 

COS.  B.  o.  255. 


L.  iEioLnTs  Paullus, 

COS.  B.C.  2t9,  216. 

Fell  at  Cannse. 


L.  ^MILIUS  Paullus  Macbdonious, 

COS.  B,  c.  182. 168 ;  died  b  c.  160. 

m.  Pafiria,  daughter  of  Paperxus  I^aso, 

C08.  B.  0.  281. 


Mlim,1h,  m.  P.  COBHELIUB  SoiFio 
APBicAinis  nunfor. 


\ 


jSider  son,  adopted 
by  Q,  Fabius  Max- 

IMUS  iEMILIANUS. 


^MIUA        PkDIA 

m.  Q.  .^iLius  Tu- 
bbbo. 


Younger  son,  adopt- 
ed by  P.  Cornelius 
ScEPio,  the  son  of 
Scino  Afbioanus 
mc0or^  became  P.  Cob- 
NBiiius  SotPio  Ana- 
OANUS  minor  (see  p. 
170). 

•  His  army  numbered  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse. 

*  The  army  numbered  nearly  90,000  ;  80,000  foot  and  6,000  horse. 


uSbOLIA 


Sbcuhda 
FOBdini 


m.    M 

Cato,  the  son  of 

M.  POBCIUB  Cato^ 

theoeDBor. 
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the  river  on  the  left  bank  Varro  selected  the  battle-field.  Leav- 
ing ten  thousand  men  in  the  larger  camp,  he  drew  up  his  army, 
the  legions  in  the  middle  in  files  of  twice  their  usual  depths  and 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings, 
with  the  right  resting  on 
the  river.  The  Boman 
cavalrp[)n  the  right,  com- 
posed of  the  sons  of  the 
noblest  families,  was  com- 
manded by  Paullus,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies  on 
the  left  by  Varro.  Cn. 
Servilius,  the  consul  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  Minu- 
eius  led  the  legions  in  the 
centre.  Hannibal  drew  up 
his  infantry  in  the  centre 
in  a  semicircle  and  placed 

on  the  left  wing  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  cavalry  under  Hasdru- 
bal,  and  the  light  NTumidian  horse  on  the  right  under  Hanno. 
The  battle  commenced  almost  simultaneously  along  the  whole 
Une.    The  onset  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  was  irresistible. 


AemlUtiB 


The  order  of  battle 

The  Proconsul 


■■■■■■■■■■«■ 
■••■■■■•■■■ 


Varro 


^ 


B  mi  "-Hg-K*  7  n  B  u 

Hasdmbal  Hannibal  Hanno  * 

A  A,  the  right  and  left  wing ;  <  and  jfe,  the  cavalry ;  g  h,  the  light  armed  troops  before 
the  line ;  abc,  the  colnmns  of  infantry ;  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  q  q,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Balearic  slingers,  archers,  &c.;  p  m  and  n  w,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings;  II, 
the  infantry ;  o,  the  centre,  the  columns  of  infantry. 

The  battle  all  along  the  line  was  terrible.  The  legions,  en- 
gaged in  front  and  attacked  by  the  cavalry  of  Hasdrubal  in 
the  rear,  were  crowded  upon  each  other  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides.    Plight  was  impossible.    No  quarter  was  given.    Seventy 


>  Llvy  (zziL  4/S}  makes  Mabarhal  command  the  right ;  see  Polybius  liL  114,  §7. 
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thousand  Romans  strewed  the  field  of  battle.^  Hannibal  lost 
only  six  thousand  in  all.  Paulhis,  the  two  consuls  of  the  pre- 
ceding year^  Minucins^  about  eighty  senators^  and  many  of  the 
knights  were  among  the  slain.  Varro  escaped  with  a  few 
horsemen  to  Venusia. 

17.  The  Spirit  of  tbe  People. — ^When  the  news  of  this 
battle  reached  Rome,  the  people  thought  that  the  lasTday  ol 
the  republic  had  come.  The  remnant  of  the  senate  met  and 
sought  with  calmness  to  restore  the  public  confidence.  Party 
strife  was  hushed  before  the  common  danger.  The  old  Roman 
pride  and  stubbornness  saved  the  commonwealth.  Hannibal 
has  been  censured  because  he  did  not  march  after  the  victory, 
as  Maharbal,  the  commander  of  the  Numidian  cavalry,  urged, 
directly  upon  Rome.  "  K,"  said  this  officer,  "  you  will  let  me 
lead  the  cavalry,  within  five  days  Jou  shall  dine  in  the  capitoL" 

18.  Position  of  Hannibal  in  Italy. — ^Hannibal  knew 
the  Roman  people  better.  He  sent  a  commission  to  Rome  to 
treat  for  exchange  of  prisoners  and  to  open  negotiations  of 
peace.  Xo  one  in  Rome  thought  of  peace.  The  messengers 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  Hannibal  proceeded  to 
Campania  and  sought  to  obtain  in  the  conquest  of  some  forti- 
fied town  a  new  base  of  operation.  He  also  hoped  that  now, 
at  last,  the  Roman  allies  would  join  him.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. The  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  the  Greek  cities,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  Italian  subjects  remained  fEuthfuL  In 
southern  Italy  a  few  tribes  showed  a  willingness  to  revolt  from 
Rome.2  Capua  and  a  few  other  walled  towns  fell  into  his  hands. 
Hanniljal  sent  Mago  to  Carthage  with  the  report  of  his  last 
great  victory,  while  he  himself  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Capua.  It  has  been  said  that  his  brave  warriors  became  effemi- 
nate in  this  luxurious  city,  and  lost  their  love  of  war ;  in  reality, 
however,  Hannibal's  superiority  in  the  field  remained  as  decided 
as  ever.     Henceforth  the  war  was  spread  over  a  greater  space. 


*  According  to  Livr  (xxii.  49>,  the  Romans  lost  45,000  infantiy,  2,700  ea^aliy  killed ; 
3,030  infantry,  and  1.500  cavalry  taken  In  battle ;  2,000  taken  at  Canute  and  18»40D  taken  la 
the  camp«.  a'  total  lo^  of  71,100.  Polybin^  (iii.  117>  plaoee  the  loss  hiffher,  or  about  92,501 
in  all :  the  battle  took  place  Ai]^«t  1st,  or,  according  to  the  corrected  calendar.  In  Jnna 

'  The  Lucanians,  Apalians,  Bmttians,  Candiuian;*,  and  Hlrphiians. 
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DifScnltaeB  litgiM  to  moltipSy  irannd  Ids  path.  The  aeneB  of 
great  TictaifiB  Ind  cnlmtngted  in  Gannsu  azid  it  became  yesrlj 
more  erideat  tfait  tiie  jeBouioefi  of  Borne  were  sapeiiar  to  those 
of  Oirtlttige. 

19l  Tlie  ^T^ar  in  SfHon  (s.  &  218). — PnbHns  Scipio,^  irhen 
he  retnmed  from  liafwilia*  to  northern  Italv.  sent  hi§  breather 
Gnsns  to  ^Mun  inth  a  ^\aige  put  of  the  oc»nsnl&r  budj.  He 
acted  irith  eaergy.  aod  defected  Hanno  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  aoq[imed  poBBesGion  of  most  of  tbe  c<:»iiiitrT  from  the 
PrreneeB  to  the  Ebra  MeanirhOe  Publinf  himstelf  had  been 
aent  to  S^iain  wi^  moi  army  of  eight  thousand  men  and  with 
thirty  ships  (s.c  218).  Even  a;fter  the  baiiile  bx  Lake  Trasi- 
ni€mnB»  rem^oiroementE  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  senate  regarding 
it  as  inqKKrtuLt  that  the  war  should  l»e  waged  there  iu  order 
that  no  oansidexabk  force  oould  be  sent  to  Hannibal  in  ItaHr. 
The  two  broi^ieiR  carried  on  the  war  with  Ti^or.  Ther  arailed 
tfaemselTfig  of  the  discontent  among  the  diKerbiiX  tribes  to  in- 
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duce  them  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  When 
Mago  laid  the  news  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  before  the 
Carthaginian  senators,  they  resolved  to  raise,  for  his  assistance, 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry  in  Spain. 
This  the  Scipios  determined  to  prevent;  they  crossed  the  Ebro 
and  inflicted  so  severe  a  blow  on  Hasdrubal  in  the  battle  of 
Ibera  ^  that  he  was  obliged  to  delay  his  plan  of  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal.  The  results  of  this  victory  probably 
saved  the  Roman  government ;  it  decided  the  wavering  Spanish 
tribes  in  favor  of  Rome  and  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from 
sending  another  army  to  reinforce  Hannibal  when  he  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  success. 


■  <  ♦  ■» 


CHAPTER  XXITL 


The  Second  Punic  War. — Second  Period  (B.  C.  216-207). 
Siege  of  Syracuse  (B.  C.  214:-212). — ^War  in  Spain 
(B.  C.  215-206). 

1.  Measures  for  Carrying  on  the  War. —  During  the 
winter,  while  Hannibal  was  caiTying  on  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Italians,  Eome  strained  every  nerve  to  raise  a  new  army.  All 
men  of  military  age  were  called  out.  Prisoners  and  slaves  were 
enrolled,  and  the  whole  city  resounded  with  the  preparations 
of  war.  Twenty-one  legions  were  placed  in  the  field*  and  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  was  built.  The  year 
(b.c.  215)  passed  away  without  any  decisive  events.  As  no 
great  accession  of  force  came,  Hannibal,  haring  to  protect 
Capua  and  southern  Italy,  acted  on  the  defensive.  Hasdru- 
bal was  detained  in  Spain  ;  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia, 

*  The  location  of  this  town  is  unknown. 

"  Eight  to  keep  Hannibal  in  check,  three  in  the  north  against  the  Gtonls,  one  «t  Bnm- 
disinm  to  act  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  two  to  guard  Rome,  two  in  Saidtnia,  tWQ 
in  Sicily,  and  tb^  in  Spain,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  $200,000  men. 
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did  not  make  the  expected  attack.  Hannibal  was  also  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  get  possession  of  XeapoUs^  Tarentom^  and 
PnteolL 

2.  War  in  Sicily  (b.c.  214-210). — Meanwhile  events  were 
occorring  in  Sicily  that  leyiyed  the  hopes  of  HannibaL  Hiero, 
the  fidthf ol  ally  of  Rome  for  nearly  fifty  years,  died  and  his 
grandson^  Hieronymus,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  succeeded  him.  The 
new  Iring  immediately  opened  negotiations  with  Carthage. 
Hannibal,  in  order  to  eneoorage  him,  sent  two  of  his  own 
officers,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  to  Syracuse,  to  act  as  nego- 
tiators. The  king,  however,  was  assassinated  after  a  reign 
of  a  few  months,  and  the  Boman  party  in  Syracuse  gained 
the  ascendency.  Hannibal's  envoys  had  to  leave  the  city. 
They  took  refuge  with  the  people  of  Leontmi  and  urged  them 
to  assert  their  independence  of  Syracuse,  and  finally  incited 
them  to  attack  a  military  post  of  the  Bomans.  Marcellus,  the 
Boman  praetor,  without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  Syra- 
cuse, marched  against  Leontini,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and 
although  he  spared  the  inhabitants,  inflicted  severe  punishment 
on  the  Boman  deserters  that  he  found  in  the  garrison.  This 
act  of  brutality  alienated  the  Syracusan  soldier?  and  they  joined 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes-  The  gates  of  Syracuse  were  opened 
and  the  Carthaginian  l>arty  had  undisputed  possession  of  the 
city.  Marcellos  appeared  before  Syracuse  with  a  large  army, 
and,  failing  to  take  it  by  storm,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the 
city.  On  the  land  side  the  usual  modes  of  attack^  were 
directed  against  the  walls,  while  sixty  Boman  vessels,  carrying 
wooden  towers  and  battering-rams,  attacked  from  the  sea. 
These  were  driven  back,  and  all  efforts  to  capture  the  city 
were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  skill  of  Archimedes.'  Marcel 
his  was  compelled  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

3.  The   Fall   and   Sack   of  Syracuse.'— This    delav 


'  Seepage WOfSL 

*  ManT  fitortetf  are  told  of  the  wocderfo:  ar.d  c-:roT:-  <!r.rir.e^  ^  f  wir  c^  -. — >r:rd  by 
ArchtmrdiMw  It  b  Mid  that  tbe  -hip-  •  f  -.:>:  I&jciar..-  w<r^  ^:zM  hj  L*^ '  -  >:,£..  'ar  y 
raised  from  tlie  water,  and  tben  dashed  hmek  -Xr  Ohe  discutT  of  -Jyt  ctvws.  Iht^-vy^ 
tiiat  AwJifmriw  lied  the  Bobmbi  Taue>  bj  voEderfal  reOec^zg  siizrsTs  is  p-obaiilj 


a  ietlon,dBeeMitharFuiybiat  mar  Lirr  unecxkiz. ::. 

*  lUe  rtcfe  ofOjiai  Ml  beaan  probaScj  ^<ar  ^£«  exMl  of  the  fea;  b.c.  H^MXid'Jkt  '.ovn 
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gave  the  Oartfaagiiuans  time  to  send  Teinforcements  to  Syracnse. 
Landiug  at  Heraclca,  Ihey  bood  made  themselres  tnasters  of 
Agngentnm.  The  position  of  Marcellua  was  becoming  critical 
when  aa  nnespected  attack  on  a  part  of  the  walls,  left  angoard- 
ed  during  a  festival,  made  him  master  of  the  Epipolie  with  the 
qnart^ia  of  Neapolis  and  Tycha.  This  was  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs  when  the  Car- 
thaginian army  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief 
of  the  city.  The 
£oman  army  man- 
aged to  keep  its  posi- 
tion. As  summer 
approached  a  deadly 
disease  hroke  ont 
among  the  Carthagi- 
nian army  which  was 
encamped  on  the  low 
gronnd  by  the  rirer 
AnapuB.  After  a 
great  part  of  the 
men  and  ofBcers 
bad  died  the  remain- 
der dispersed.  In 
the  meantime  another  rcrolntion  took  place  in  Syracnse ;  still 
Mareellus  did  not  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm  nntil  a 
Spanish  officer,  commanding  on  the  side  of  Orfjgia,  opened  the 
gate.  Tlie  next  day  the  army,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  entered. 
Mareellus  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  although 
the  city  itself  was  given  np  to  plnnder.  Archimedes  was  slain, 
because  lie  was  too  intent  upon  a  matliematical  problem  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  a  plundering  soldier.'  The  namerona 
works  of  art  which  during  so  many  centuries  had  been  collected 

ms  Monned  in  B,  c.  313.  LiTj.  howcvCT,  ap'ijni*  the  atonning  of  the  town  to  Ibe  nti 
B.D.2I4',  se«  Wei  "Heiiborii'i' {Lii7  uiv.  B9I  Ti  lite.  The  ten  of  Polfbiiu  !■  probabl*  eoN 
rapt;  he«rB(>Jil.<).|B)  that  ihe  elege  lavTed  011I7  eight  montba.  The  town  ma  t^sa 
fn  rhi-foll  nf  H  1-.  sia. 

cailed  to  Uie  aoldier  In  the  well  known  wanl»,  noli  fnrAare  drwfM  xAk 
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were  sent  to  Bome.^  The  fall  of  Syracuse  gave  the  Bomans  the 
npper-hand  in  Sicily;  still  Hannibal's  cavalry  general,  Matines, 
prolonged  the  war  for  two  years.  After  Agrigentum  fell,  and 
the  leaders  were  beheaded,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  sacked^  the  other  towns  submitted,  and  all  resistance 
in  Sicily  to  Boman  role  was  at  an  end. 

4.  War  in  Spain  (b.  c.  215-206).— After  the  successful 
campaign  of  the  two  Scipios  in  Spain,  in  b.  c.  215,  the  Romans 
continued  the  war,  and  overran  the  Carthaginian  possessions. 
The  Ebro  was  crossed,  Saguntum  was  taken,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  an  attack  on  Africa.  Syphax,  a  Xumidian 
chief,  was  won  over  to  their  side.  The  Libyans  Ijcgan  to 
desert  Carthage  in  such  numbers  that  Hasdrubal  was  recalled 
from  Spain.  He  secured  the  alliance  of  another  Xumidian 
prince,  Gula,'  whose  son,  Masinissa,  only  seventeen  years  old, 
.began  his  long  career,  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  Ixj  so 
&ta1  to  the  Carthaginians.  Syphax  was  defeated  and  Hasdrubal 
was  able  to  return  to  Spain  with  large  reinforcements  (b.c.  212). 
Finding  that  the  Bomans  had  divided  their  forces,  Hasdrufial 
attacked  each  army  in  succession,  and  m  thoroughly  routed 
them  that  but  few  escaped,  and  the  two  Scipio.s  were  slain. 
Nearly  all  Spain  was  lost  to  the  Romans.  The  efforts  of  Rome 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Spain  had  ended  dis- 
astrously,  and  nothing  seemed  able  to  check  the  Carthaginian 
genend  if  he  intended  to  attack  Italy  from  this  quarter.  The 
senate^  however,  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort'  and  to 
entrust  the  comnoand  to  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,*  then  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  only  been  »<lile,iind  there- 
fore never  invested*  with  any  office  to  which  the  imperiura 
was  attached.  In  the  autunm  of  B.  c.  210  be  set  out  on  his 
hazardous  mission. 


*  Thlc  WM  not  the  fiivt  iii«taiice  of  a  practice  that  aft^nrardo  became  bo  general. 
Tarantom  and  Yokinii,  oo  tbeic capture,  bad  beeu  plundered.  Tlje^e  wc>rk<*  'if  art  from 
Srraciiae  were  m>  mndi  morf  unmeroa-  and  valuable  than  anv  bcforf  rakfii  rhat  tradition 
(£iv.  XXV.  ID)  SMlp^  ^  he^^miigtii  the  ca^tom  to  Marc«'lJii-. 

*  King  of  the  XnaffUaiifr.  '  They  •^eiit  U.Vi)  men. 

*  Lirfizzri.  18)  rdatea  that  when  no  one  cam*^  fomard  to  tak**  tb«-  tf*mmnnA  in 
Spain,  8tiplo  dedand  hir  willingne^  to  a^tuae  tbc  daogerrKu*  po^i.  nnd  iii-jiired  the 
people  with  coDfid«'iice  nd  conrtee. 

^See  p.  W. 
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5.  The  Success  of  Scipio. — Landing  at  Emporiae*  he 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Tarraeo,  where,  with  the  utmost 
secresy,^  lie  prepared  for  tlie  comiug  campaign.  Fortune  favored 
him  from  the  first.  Learning  that  the  three  Carthaginian  ar- 
mies ^  were  a  long  distance  from  New  Carthage,  in  the  early 
spring  of  207  b.  c.  he  appeared  unexpectedly  before  this  city, 
which,  after  a  short  siege,  fell  into  his  hands,  with  all  its 
stores,  engines,  and  materials  for  war.  Scipio,  following  up  this 
success,  attacked  Hasdrubal  at  Baecula  in  Andalusia.  The  re- 
sults,^  however,  were  so  far  favorable  to  Hasdrubal  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  into  execution  his  long-delayed  plan  of  reinforcing 
his  brother  in  Italy.  His  departure  left  Spain  an  easy  conquest  for 
Scipio.  In  the  year  b.  c.  206,  Scipio,  marching  southward,  met 
a  second  time  the  Carthaginian  army  under  another  Hasdrubal, 
the  son  of  Gisgo,  at  Baecula,*  and  totally  defeated  it.  The  Span- 
ish levies  fell  off,  and  Hasdrubal  escaped  almost  alone  to  Gades,^ 
the  only  place  in  Spain  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 

6.  Scipio's  Interview  with  Syphax. —  This  decided 
victory  not  only  caused  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  spread 
among  the  Spanish  tribes,  but  even  among  the  African  troops. 
Masinissa,  the  brave  Numidian  prince  who  had  rendered  im- 
poiiant  services  against  Syphax,  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
Carthage  was  lost,  and  fascinated  by  the  influence  of  Scipio, 
secretly  promised  aid  to  the  Eomans.  According  to  Livy, 
Scipio  crossed  to  Africa  with  only  two  quinqueremes  and  spent 
some  days  at  the  court  of  Syphax,  where  he  accidentally  met 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo.^  During  his  absence  some  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  revolted,  and  a  body  of  eight  thousand  Boman 
soldiers,  who  complained  that  their  pay  had  been  withheld, 
mutinied.    This  rebellion  was  quickly  subdued,  and  before  the 

^  He  communicated  h\»  plaiiK  to  hU  friend  6.  Lselius  only,  the  father  of  fhe LbUhs 
whose  friendship  for  the  vouiiger  Af ricanus,  Cicero  has  rendered  so  celebrated. 

'  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  in  Castile  ;  Mago  was  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  andHaadin- 
bal,  the  son  of  Oisgo,  on  the  Tagus  with  an  army  of  25,000  infantry  and  S,S0O  caTalry. 
'   *  Livy  (xxvii.  18  f.)  asserts  that  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  with  Ices  of  90,000  men. 

*  Livy  (xxviii.  12)  calls  the  place  also  Silpia,  which  is  probably  the  same  place  that 
Polybius  (xi.  20)  calls  Uipa  (in  the  MS.  Elinga).  ♦  See  map.  p.  175. 

'  The  voyage  of  Scipio  to  Africa  and  the  succession  of  events  for  the  year  B.  0.  M 
have  been  exposed  to  serious  doubts.  Weissenbom  (note  to  Llvy^  xxviii  lo,  14)  aaiilgnii 
a  part  of  the  events  to  the  year  b.  c.  807.  The  mutiny  of  the  army  probably  took  luace 
during  the  illness  of  Scipio. 
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close  of  the  year  (b.  o.  206)  Gades  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
BomanS;  and  Spain  was  lost  to  the  Carthaginians. 

7.  The  War  in  Italy  (b.c.  214-203).— While  these  events 
were  going  on  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  Hannibal  made  no  real 
progress  in  Italy.  Two  years  of  indecisive  warfare  passed,  in 
which  Hannibal  tried  to  capture  Tarentum,  and  the  Eomans 
to  recover  Capua*  In  the  year  b.  c.  212  Hannibal's  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  Tarentum  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands.  This  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  Capua.  By 
a  brilliant  campaign  he  relieved  Capua,  and  scattered  the  Eo- 
man  armies  in  southern  Italy.  Still  Roman  perseverance  held 
out.    There  was  no  thought  of  peace. 

8.  The  Siege  of  Capua.— The  next  year  (b.  c.  211),  the 
Boman  armies  marched  toward  the  doomed  town.  When  the 
news  reached  Hannibal,  he  appeared  once  more  on  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Tifata  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  Roman  line.  This 
time  the  Eomans  were  too  numerous.  Compelled  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Capua  by  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Roman  lines,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  marched  directly 
upon  Eome.  Plundering  the  country  as  he  advanced,  he  spread 
terror  and  dismay  everywhere  on  his  path.  At  his  approach,  the 
city,  although  well  garrisoned,  was  filled  with  alarm.  A  part  of 
the  army  was  recalled  from  Capua,  and  marching  directly  by 
the  Appian  road  reached  Rome  as  soon  as  Hannibal.  His  plan, 
however,  did  not  succeed ;  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  raised, 
and  the  Romans,  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive,  gave  no  op- 
portunity for  battle.  In  the  meantime  the  fate  of  Capua  was 
sealed.  All  the  leading  men  in  the  town  were  beheaded  ;  the 
people  were  sold  as  slaves.  Capua  could  no  longer  hope  to  rival 
Rome ;  she  was  blotted  from  the  list  of  Italian  towns.  The 
right  of  local  self-government  was  withdrawn,  and  a  prefect 
was  annually  sent  from  Rome  to  govern  the  district. 

9.  Movements  of  HannibaL — The  conquest  of  Capua 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  war.  Hannibal  lost  his  strong- 
hold in  Campania  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  southern 
part  of  Italy.  Eome  was  gaining  everywhere.  The  Italians 
who  had  joined  Hannibal  began  to  lose  confidence.  Salapia  and 
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many  towns  in  Samnium  were  betrayed  to  tlie  Eomans.  But 
when  Fulvius,  the  proconsul  who  commanded  in  Apulia,  ap- 
peared before  Herdonea,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  possession  of 
by  treachery,  Hannibal  marched  from  Bruttium,  attacked  the 
Roman  army,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory.  In  the  following 
year  ^  the  Romans  recovered  several  places  in  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium,  and  Fabius  Maximus  crowned  his  long  military  career 
with  the  recapture  of  Tarentum  (b.  c.  209).  The  inhabitants 
were  sold  as  slaves  ;  the  town  was  plundered  and  the  works  of 
art  were  sent  to  Rome.  The  next  year  Marcellus,  for  the  fifth 
time  elected  to  the  consulship,  was  surprised  near  Venusia  and 
killed.  Hannibal  paid  suitable  honors  to  the  remains  of  his 
great  opponent.  This  defeat  taught  the  Romans  to  adhere  to 
their  old  plan  of  avoiding  pitched  battles,  and  to  limit  their 
operations  to  the  capture  of  the  places  that  had  been  lost.  In 
this  way  Hannibal,  although  unconquered,  was  pushed  back 
into  narrower  and  narrower  limits. 

10.  Movements  of  Hasdrubal.— The  war  had  lasted  ten 
years,  yet  its  favorable  conclusion  seemed  far  off.  There  were 
increasing  symptoms  of  discontent  among  the  allies,  while  the 
news  from  Spain  left  little  doubt  that  the  long  prepared  expe- 
dition of  Hasdrubal  over  the  Alps  to  join  his  brother  in 
Italy  was  at  last  to  be  realized.  Rome  strained  every  nerve  to 
meet  the  impending  danger.  The  number  of  legions  was  in- 
creased from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three.  The  preparations 
were  incomplete,  when  the  news  came  that  Hasdrubal  was 
crossing  the  Alps  by  the  same  route  which  his  brother  had 
taken  eleven  years  before.  The  consuls  for  the  new  year  were 
M.  Livius  Salinator  and  G.  Claudius  Nero.  Hannibal,  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  after  organizing  his  force  in  Bruttium, 
advanced  northward,  encountered  the  consul  Nero  at  Grumen- 


'  In  this  year  an  event  hai)pened  that  showed  in  how  exhansted  a  condition  the  peo- 
ple were,  and  how  near  Hannibal  was  to  the  attainment  of  his  expectation— the  dieaffec- 
tion  of  the  Latin  towns.  When  the  consnls  in  b.  c.  209  called  upon  the  LaUns  to  famish 
more  men  and  money,  twelve  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  declared  that  their  resonrcee 
were  exhausted.  Thus  far  Home  had  heen  saved  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  Latin 
towns,  bnt  now  the  fabric  seemed  on  the  point  of  crnmbling  to  pieces.  All  depended  on 
the  action  of  the  other  eighteen  colonies  Fortunately  their  decision  wae  nyonble: 
they  declared  that  they  wer«  wilUng  to  f unil^U  not  only  tlieir  contingent  o(  troopcs  W 
CY^n  mow, 
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turn,  whence,  after  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Canusium.  Here  he  waited  for  news  from  his 
brother.  The  expected  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Nero,  who 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  joining  his  colleague  in  the  north, 
and  with  their  united  armies  crushing  Hasdrubal  while  Hanni- 
bal was  waiting  for  the  expected  despatch. 

Hasdrubal  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  his  brother  in 
Tlmbria,  whence  with  their  united  armies  they  were  both  to 
advance  on  Namia  and  Eome. 

11.  The  Battle  of  Metaunis  (b.c.  207). — Nero,  selecting 
from  his  army  seven  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  and  one 
thousand  cavalry,  left  his  camp  so  quietly  that  Hannibal  knew 
nothing  of  his  departure.  Near  Sena  he  found  his  colleague 
Livius,  and  in  the  night  entered  his  camp  that  his  arrival 
might  not  be  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  Hasdrubal,  when 
he  heard  the  trumpet  sound  twice  from  the  Eoman  camp  and 
saw  the  increased  numbers,  was  no  longer  ignorant  that  both 
consuls  were  in  front  of  him.  Thinking  that  his  brother  had 
been  defeated,  he  resolved  to  retire  across  the  Metaurus  and 
wait  for  accurate  information.  Missing  his  way,  wandering  up 
and  down  the  river  to  find  a  ford,  pursued  and  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  battle.  Although  in  an 
unfavorable  position,  a  deep  river  in  his  rear,  his  troops  •ex- 
hausted by  marching  all  night,  still  the  victory  long  hung  in 
suspense.  Hasdrubal  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
general,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  and  was  slain.  ^  The  consul  returned  to 
Apulia  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  he  had  come.  He 
announced  to  Hannibal  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  by 
casting  Hasdrubal's  head  within  the  outposts  and  by  sending 
two  Carthaginian  captives  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  dis- 
astrous battle.  "  I  foresee  the  doom  of  Carthage,"  ^  said  Han- 
nibal sadly,  when  he  recognized  the  bloody  head  of  his  brother. 

12.  Hannibal  Retreats  to  Bnittium. — This  battle  de- 


*  According  to  Livy  (xxvii.  40)  the  Carthaginians  lot^t  56,000  killed  and  5,400  pi-i8onen>, 
juid  the  Bomans  only  8.000 ;  the  estimate  of  Folybias  (xi.  3)  seems  more  reasonable,  i,«, 
Qiat  the  Carthaginians  loBt  10,000,  and  the  Romans  2,000, 
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cided  the  war  in  Italy.  Hannibal  withdrew  his  garrisons  from 
the  towns  in  southern  Italy,  retired  to  the  peninsula  of  Brut- 
tium,  where  for  four  long  years,  in  that  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  with  unabated  courage  and  astounding  tenacity,  the 
dying  lion  clung  to  the  land  that  had  been  so  long  the  theatre 
of  his  glory. 


*•  ♦  •» 
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Second  Punio  Wae— The  Third  Period  (B.  C.  206-201). 

1.  Scipio's  Expedition  to  Africa. — ^A  favorable  termi- 
nation of  the  war  seemed  near  at  hand.  The  time  had  come 
to  carry  into  execution  that  expedition  to  Africa  which  Sem- 
pronius  had  attempted  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Publius 
Scipio,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  offered  himself  for  the  con- 
sulship and  was  unanimously  elected.  His  design  was  to  carry 
the  war  into  Africa  and  in  this  way  compel  Carthage  to  recall 
Hannibal.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  aged  Fabius  Maximus, 
was  not  favorable  to  his  plan.  The  people,  however,  were 
unanimous  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  entrusted  to 
Scipio,  and  that  it  must  be  finished  in  Africa.  The  senate 
finally  consented  that  he  should  cross  from  his  province  of 
Sicily  to  Africa,  but  they  voted  no  adequate  means  for  such  an 
expedition.  Scipio  called  for  volunteers.  The  whole  of  the 
year  b.  c.  205  passed  away  before  he  completed  his  preparations. 

2.  Efiforts  to  Help  Hannibal. — Meanwhile  the  Cartha- 
ginians made  one  last  effort  to  help  Hannibal.  Mago,  Hanni- 
bal's youngest  brother,  was  sent  to  Liguria  with  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  to  rouse  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls  to  renew  the  war 
on  Rome  ;  but  having  met  a  Roman  army  under  Quintilins 
Varus,  and  being  wounded  in  the  engagement  which  followed, 
his  movements  were  so  crippled  that  nothing  of  importanoe 
was  accomplished. 
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3.  War  in  A£ric& — In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  204  Scipio  had 
completed  his  preparations.  He  embarked  his  army^  from 
LilybsBum,  and  after  three  days  landed  at  the  Fair  Promontory* 
near  Utica.  After  laying  siege  to  Utica  all  summer,  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  and  entrench  himself  on  the  promontory. 
Masinissa  had  joined  him  immediately  on  his  arrival.  By  his 
advice  Scipio  planned  a  night  attack  on  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  and  Syphax,  who  were  encamped  near  Utica.  This 
enterprise  was  completely  successful  A  short  time  afterwards 
Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  were  again  defeated.  Syphax  fled  to 
Numidia,  where  he  was  followed  by  Laelius  and  Masinissa  and 
compelled  to  surrender.^ 

4.  Efiforts  for  Peace.  —  These  successes  convinced  the 
Carthaginians  that  with  the  existing  forces  the  Roman  invasion 
could  not  long  be  resisted.  Therefore  they  opened  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Scipio,  in  order  probably  to  gain  time  to  recall 
their  generals  from  Italy.  The  desire  of  Scipio  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion  induced  him  to  agree  upon  preliminaries  of 
peace,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Eoman  senate  and  people. 
Carthage  was  to  give  up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  resign  all 
claim  to  Spain  and  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy,  recall 
Hannibal  and  Mago  from  Italy,  acknowledge  Masinissa  as  king 
of  Numidia,  deliver  up  her  ships-of-war  except  twenty,  and 
pay  five  thousand  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
According  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  Hannibal  and 
Mago  were  recalled  from  Italy,  and  the  Roman  prisoners  were 
released  in  expectation  that  the  conditions  of  peace  would  be 
accepted.  When  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  appeared  before 
the  senate  they  were  dismissed  almost  without  an  answer,  be- 
cause the  capture  of  Syphax  had  convinced  this  body  that  Car- 
thage, deprived  of  her  most  powerful  ally,  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  the  war.  Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
Hadrumetum  had  so  encouraged  tlie  Carthaginians  that  the 
armistice  had  been  broken  before  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 


«  The  strength  of  the  army  iei  variously  estimated  from  12,500  to  35,000.    The  Cartha- 
ginian force  is  estimated  at  88,000  ;  the  Nuinidiaii  at  60,000 ;  see  map,  p.  217. 

*  This  was  a  great  gain,  as  now  Numidia  united  with  Rome  against  Carthage. 

*  See  map,  p.  217. 
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from  Rome.^  All  hopes  of  peace  by  negotiation  vanished,  and 
Scipio  prepared  to  renew  the  war,  which,  since  the  arrival  of 
Hannibal,  had  assumed  a  more  serious  character, 

5.  The  Battle  of  Zaxna. — The  details  of  the  operations 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Zama  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
The  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  river  Bagradas,  near 
Zama,^  on  the  19th  of  October,  b.  c.  202.  Hannibal  managed 
the  battle  with  his  usual  skill.  His  veterans  fought  like  the 
men  who  had  so  of  t^n  conquered  in  Italy,  but  his  army  was  an- 
nihilated. The  elephants  were  rendered  unavailing  by  Scipio's 
skillful  management.  Instead  of  the  three  lines  of  battle,  with 
the  usual  intervals,^  Scipio  arranged  his  companies  behind 
each  other  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.*  Through  these  open- 
ings the  elephants  could  pass  without  breaking  the  line.  This 
battle  terminated  the  long  struggle.  Carthage  had  for  a  long 
time  been  exhausted  and  overcome,  but  with  the  madness  of 
despair  had  fought  on.  The  superior  perseverance  and  stub- 
bornness of  the  Roman  people  had  won  the  victory  before  the 
battle  of  Zama.  Hannibal  himself  advised  peace.  The  terms 
were  not  so  favorable  as  before.  Besides  the  conditions  already 
prescribed,  and  the  increase  of  the  war-contribution  to  an  an- 
nual payment  of  two  hundred  talents  for  fifty  years,  Carthage 
was  bound  not  to  wage  war  either  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  with- 
out the  consent  of  Rome. 

6.  Triumph  of  Scipio. — Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  a 
splendid  triumph  awaited  him.  All  that  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphal procession  winding  along  the  via  sacra,  up  the  clivus 
capitoUnus  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  joined  the 
youthful  hero,  henceforth  called  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  -4/n- 
ca?ms,  in  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  that  the  HannibcUian 
war  ^  was  ended. 


^  According  to  Ihne  (vol,  ii.,  p.  445)  the  action  of  the  senate  in  re^rd  to  the  trea^ 
reached  Carthage  before  the  retnm  of  the  embasHy,  and  thns  restored  the  asoendAiicy 
of  the  war  party  in  Carthage,  and  dif»pelled  all  hopes  of  peace. 

"  According  to  Appian  (viii.  41)  Hannibal  had  50,000  men  and  80  elephants ;  Scipio. 
54,500  in  addition  to  the  Numidians  ;  Polybius  (xv.  14,  §  6)  says  both  armies  were  equal 
in  infantry.  The  place  and  time  of  the  battle  are  both  uncertain.  The  date  is  nsnally 
fixed  by  means  of  the  solar  eclipse,  mentioned  by  Zonoras  (ix.  14)  as  taking  place  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  ;  according  to  Mommsen  (vol.  ii.,  p.  196,  note)  the  battle  took  place  in 
the  spring. 

■'  See  page  386 1  *  Ihne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461,  »  ?olyWw,  is. ». 


( 
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7.  The  Results  of  the  War. — The  results  of  the  war  were 
that  Carthage  became  a  dependent  state  ;  the  native  tribes  of 
Africa  were  admitted  to  an  alliance  with  Kome.  The  Roman 
dominion  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  Spain,  which  was 
formed  into  two  provinces,  and  by  the  territory  of  Syracuse, 
which  was  added  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  The  supremacy  of 
the  sea  was  transferred  to  Eome,  and  the  way  opened  by  the 
hostilities  with  Macedonia  for  the  great  conflict  with  the  East. 

8*  The  Romanising  of  Italy. — In  the  meantime  Borne, 
true  to  her  policy  of  first  securing  what  had  been  gained, 
turned  her  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  tribes 
in  Italy.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  were  subdued  and  the  fetters 
were  riveted  more  firmly  over  the  states  in  southern  Italy 
that  had  joined  HannibaL  Large  tracts  of  land  were  confis- 
cated, the  old  colonies  strengthened  and  new  ones  founded,^ 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  dominion  and  influence  of 
Bome,  the  Latin  language  and  Latin  customs,  throughout  all 
Italy,  and  to  weld  the  different  peoples  into  one  nationality. 
The  great  Flaminian  way^  was  extended  to  Placentia,  and  the 
Cassian  from  Eome  to  Arretium  was  reconstructed  and  ex- 
tended' to  Bononia.  The  whole  country  was  in  process  of  being 
Eomanized.  The  colony  of  Aquileja  was*  founded  to  protect 
the  eastern  border  (b.c.  183),  the  Istrians  were  subdued  (b.  c. 
177),  and  the  wandering  Gauls  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  were 
driven  back  and  compelled  henceforth  to  keep  within  proper 
bounds.  The  contest  with  the  Ligurians  was  severer,  and  it  was 
not  until  B.  c.  143  that  the  Eomans  gained  a  firm  hold  of  the 
country.  The  work  of  subjugation  was  carried  on  by  extend- 
ing (b.  c.  109)  the  great  highway  along  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata  (Vado)  and  thence  over  the  Apennines  to  Der- 
tona  (Tortona).  Gallia  Cisalpina,  however,  was  probably  not 
formed  into  a  province  until  the  time  of  Sulla. 

*  Veiinsia  (b.  c.  SOO)  and  Namia  (b.  o.  199)  sti-engthened  ;  Sipontum,  Croton,  Saler- 
nam,  Thurii,  henceforth  called  Copia,  Puteoli  (b.  c.  194)  and  Aquileja  (b.  c.  183)  found^ 
to  eecnre  the  command  of  the  Gulf. 

*  XJiid^r  tbe  nmnQ  ot  iBmilian  way.  b.  c.  187.  '  b.  o.  171. 
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The  Conquest  of  the  East  (B.  0.  214r-146). 

1.  Condition  of  the  Bast.— The  diffusion  of  Hellenic 
civilization  and  culture  in  the  East  which  Alexander,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  begun,  was  carried  out  by  means  of 
colonies  and  trading-posts  which  were  scattered  over  the  vast 
empire  which  he  had  conquered.  After  his  death  this  empire 
was  rent  to  pieces  by  his  generals,  and  finally,  after  a  long 
struggle  and  various  vicissitudes,  resolved  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing kingdoms  : 

1.  Macedonia,  governed  by  Philip  V.,  whose  dominion  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  Greece. 

2.  Syria,  ruled  by  Antiochus  III.,  extended  from,  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  although  many  provinces 
within  this  limit  were  in  a  state  of  practical  independence. 
In  Asia  Minor,  Galatia  and  Pontus^were  governed  by  native 
princes,  while  the  kings  of  Pergamus  ruled  over  most  of  the 
western  part. 

3.  Egypt,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  provinces 
of  Palestine,  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  together  with  the  Greek 
city  of  Cyrene,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  many  islands  in  the 
-ffigean  sea  and  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was  governed  by 
the  Ptolemies,  and  formed  a  compact  and  united  state.  The 
kings,  instead  of  trying  to  extend  their  territory,  had  sought  to 
attract  the  traffic  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  make  Egypt 
a  leading  commercial  state,  and  the  mistress  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  They  had,  as  early  as  B.  o.  273,  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Eome.  In  b.  c.  205  the  throne  descended 
to  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  only  four  years  old. 
His  minister,  dreading  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Sy- 
rian kings,  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  Boman  senate. 

"''  •^oe  map,  p.  248-9,  "  '    ' 
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2.  The  Free  Ghreek  Cities. — The  most  important  posi- 
tion among  the  minor  states  was  held  by  the  free  Greek  cities 
on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  jEgean  sea.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned : 

1.  Byzantium^  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  which  had  grown 
rich  from  her  favorable  position  and  trade  with  the  towns  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

2.  CyzicuSy  on  the  Propontis,  was  one  of  the  marts  for  the 
yast  trade  of  the  interior,  and  soon  attained  an  independent 
and  important  position. 

3.  Rhodes.  This  republic  was  the  chief  maritime  power  in 
the  ^gean  Sea.  From  its  favorable  position  it  had  secured 
much  of  the  carrying-trade  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Its 
vessels  entered,  without  port-dues,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Rhodes  took  an  active  part  in  defending  the  Greek  cities, 
and  as  a  protection  against  Macedonia  had  formed  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Borne. 

3.  The  Achaean  and  JSStolian  Leagues. — In  Greece 
proper  two  new  powers  had  arisen  since  the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  Macedonia,  and  might  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  Greek  nation  had  they  not,  by  in- 
ternal dissensions,  inflicted  more  injury  than  good.  The  more 
important  was  the  Achaean  League  which  embraced  Corinth, 
Arcadia,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which 
sought  to  unite  the  best  elements  of  the  Greek  nation  in  a 
league  for  self-defence.  The  -^tolian  League  included  a  great 
part  of  Central  Greece.  The  Eomans,  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  hostility  of  the  ^tolian 
League  to  Macedonia,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  it 
(b.  c.  212),  and  by  this  means  occupied  Philip  at  home  while  they 
crushed  Carthage.  Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  their  inde- 
pendence, but  only  a  shadow  of  their  former  power. 

4.  First  Macedonian  War  (b.c.  214-205).— It  will  bo 
recollected  that  Demetrius  of  Pharos  ^  took  refuge  with  Philip 


*  806  page  18S. 
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and  urged  him  to  make  war  on  Eome.  After  the  battle  of 
CannsB  the  king  sent  an  embassy  to  Hannibal,  offering  assist- 
ance^ but  the  ambassadors  being  captured  by  the  Romans  the 
alliance  was  not  concluded  until  B.o.  215.  Philip's  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Adriatic,  captured  Oricum^  and  laid  siege  to  Apol- 
lonia,  which,  since  the  Illyrian  war,  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  Romans.  The  Romans  sent  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  with  a 
small  force  to  the  Adriatic  ;  he  recaptured  Oricum,  raised  the 
siege  of  ApoUonia,  stormed  the  Macedonian  camp  at  night,  and 
compelled  Philip  to  bum  his  ships  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  overthrew  his  scheme  of 
invasion  and  so  frightened  him  that  for  three  years  he  sus- 
pended active  operations.  In  B.  c.  211  Laevinus  appeared  at 
the  assembly  of  the  -^tolians  and  promised  them  aid  in  a  war 
against  Philip.  This  gave  the  war  a  new  aspect,  and  so  occu- 
pied Philip  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  Car- 
thage instead  of  co-operating  with  Hannibal.  The  attention 
of  the  Romans,  however,  was  so  occupied  with  affairs  in  Spain 
that  the  -^tolians  were  left  almost  alone  to  cope  with  Philip, 
and,  being  hard-pressed,  they  made  a  separate  treaty  (b.  c.  206). 
The  Romans,  who  wished  to  have  their  hands  free  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Africa,  soon  after  also  consented  to  peace  (b.  c.  205). 

5.  Second  Macedonian  War  (b.o.  200-196).— Philip 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Greece,  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  and  to  prepare  for  the 
struggle  with  Rome,  which  both  sides  regarded  as  inevitable. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,^  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  at  once  applied  to  Rome  for  assist- 
ance. Soon  after  he  plunged  into  a  war  with  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  with  the  Rhodians.^  He  even  sent  a  force  of 
four  thousand  soldiers  to  Africa  who  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Zama  under  the  command  of  Hannibal.  Philip  was  still  pur- 
suing his  policy  in  the  east  when  the  peace  with  Carthage  left 
Rome  at  liberty  to  succor  her  eastern  allies.    An  embassy  was 

»  ^  map,  p.  190.  »  B.  c.  m  »  B,  0.  2Q3. 
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sent  to  mediate  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip 
was  warned  to  give  up  the  Egyptian  dependencies  that  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  not  to  attack  the  Greek  cities.  He 
was  still  engaged  in  these  ambitious  schemes,^  when  an  event 
growing  out  of  the  hostility  of  Macedonia  to  Athens  furnished 
the  Romans  the  pretext  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

6.  The  Cause  of  the  War. — It  happened  that  two  Acar- 
nanian  youths  had  been  put  to  death  in  Attica  for  intruding  upon 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  Acamanians,  exasperated  by 
this  outrage,  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia^ their  ally  and  protector.  He  encouraged  them  to  make 
war  upon  Attica  and  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  * 
asking  assistance  against  the  Acamanians  and  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  senate  sent  an  embassy  ^  to  Philip  to  declai*e 
war  unless  he  desisted  from  hostilities  against  the  Greek  cities 
and  gave  up  the  possessions  of  Ptolemy  which  he  had  seized. 
When  Philip  replied  that  the  Romans  should  observe  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  but  if  they  were  bent  on  war,  they  should  have  it, 
the  declaration  was  determined  upon.* 

7.  The  Battle  of  Cjrnoscephalee  (b.  o.  197). — After  two 
unsuccessful  and  indecisive  campaigns,  T.  Quinctius  Flamini- 
nus  was  sent  to  Greece.  He  was  an  able  general  and  a  skillful 
diplomatist,  and,  by  proclaiming  himself  the  champion  of  Greek 
freedom,  succeeded  in  uniting  almost  the  whole  of  Greece 
against  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  and 
vigor  and  in  b.  c.  197  met  Philip  at  Cynoscephalfie  and  com- 
pletely defeated  him.  Philip  was  now  glad  to  make  peace  on 
any  terms.  He  was  compelled,  in  addition  to  the  demands 
already  made,^  to  surrender  all  his  navy  except  five  ships,  re- 
iuce  his  army  to  five  thousand  men,  and  pay  a  war  indemnity 
ot  one  thousand  talents.*    After  the  conclusion  of  peace  the 


*  Againct  Egjrpt,  Rhodes,  and  Attains. 
'  Tne  Athenians  liad  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome  as  early  as  b.  c. 

and  in  the  i>eace  of  b.  c.  205  were  mentioned  as  Roman  allies. 

^  Tlic  embassy  viii>ited  Athens  and  Egypt,  and  remonstrated  with  Philip,  who  was  sttU 
sngaged  in  the  siege  of  Abydos. 

*  Livy  xxxi.  18.  *Sw|«i 
«  About  344,000  pounds  sterling. 
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Boman  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  Greek  towns,  and  at 
the  ensuing  Isthmian  games  Fhimininiis  ordered  the  lierald  to 
proclaim  the  independence  of  all  Greece.^ 

8.  The  S3rro-iBtolian  War  (b.  c.  192-189).— While  the 
Bomans  were  engaged  in  Greece,  Antiochns,  instead  of  co-op- 
erating with  Philip,  thought  it  best  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  his  own  territories.  He  conquered  Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  advanced  even  into  Asia  Minor,  took 
Ephesus,  and  proceeded  to  conquer  Thrace.  Here  a  Eoman 
embassy  met  him,  and  declared  that  he  must  surrender  all  his 
conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  not  send  any  more  troops  into  Europe.  An- 
tiochus  asserted  his  claim  to  Thrace,^  and  denied  the  right  of 
Home  to  interfere  in  his  affairs.  The  negotiations  were  broken 
off  by  the  return  of  the  king  to  Syria  on  account  of  a  rumor  of 
the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the  young  king  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  196). 

9.  The  Plans  of  Hannibal. — The  next  year  Hannibal 
found  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Syrian  king  at  Ephesus.  From 
that  time  forth  Antiochus  made  active  preparations  for  war. 
After  the  defeat  at  Zama,  Hannibal  counseled  peace  and  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
He  introduced  changes  into  the  constitution,  depriving  the 
oligarchy  of  their  power,  and  reformed  the  financial  adminis- 
tration. The  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage  to  inquire 
into  these  changes  and  assist  the  aristocratic  party  in  their 
opposition  to  these  reforms.  Hannibal,  seeing  that  it  was 
ngeless  to  resist  the  threatening  storm,  escaped  from  his  native 
town  and  visited  Antiochus  at  Ephesus.  Here  he  was  received 
with  great  honors  (b.c.  195),  and  urged  the  king  to  a  war 
against  Borne,  and  to  raise  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

10.  The  Intrigues  of  the  iBtolians.— Meanwhile  tlie  in-^ 
temal  dissensions  in  Greece  increased.  The  ^tolians,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  terms  of  the  last  peace,  and  believing  that  the 

*  That  the  Boman  senate,  and  Titng  Ouinctius  Flamlninus,  the  general  and  pro-consul, 
naving  vanquiithed  king  Philip  and  the  MacedonianP,  rentore  liberty,  their  own  lives  and 
privileges,  without  foreign  jgarripons  or  tribute,  to  the  Corinthians,  Locrians,  Phocians, 
nubceanfl,  Achttane,  Phthlotianp,  Magnesians,  Thetjsalians,  and  Perrhsebeaus.— ilfwA 
Flamin.  10. 

*  Thraoe  had  hetonged  to  Seleucus.  his  ancestor. 
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success  of  the  Eomans  was  chiefly  due  to  their  own  efforts,  be- 
gan now  to  intrigue  against  them,  and  to  encourage  Nabis  the 
tyrant  of  Sparta  to  make  war  on  the  AchsBans,  and  finally  invited 
Antiochus  over  from  Asia,  representing  to  him  that  all  Greece 
was  ready  to  join  his  standard.  When  the  news  reached  Some 
that  Antiochus  had  landed  in  Greece,  war  was  immediately 
declared  (b.  c.  192),  and  the  following  year  an  army  crossed  to 
Greece  under  command  of  Marcus  Acilius  Glabrio.  The  king 
had  entrenched  himself  at  Thermopylae,  but  when  a  detach- 
ment under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  surprised  the  -^tolians  and 
put  them  to  flight,  the  king  fled  in  all  haste  to  Chalcis  and  then 
to  Ephesus.  The  ^Etolians  were  now  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  war.  They  attempted  further  resistance  at  Naupactus,  but 
by  the  influence  of  Flamininus  they  were  admitted  to  capitula- 
tion. 

11.  The  Battte  of  Magnesia  (b.  o.  190).— The  next  year 
the  Koman  army  under  Scipio,  after  the  fleet  had  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  sea,^  proceeded  to  follow  Antiochus  across  the 
Hellespont.  The  two  armies  met  at  Magnesia,  and  the  Romans 
gained  an  easy  victory,  which  ended  the  war.  The  king  had 
to  cede  all  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus  range,  to  give  up  his 
elephants,  to  reduce  his  fleet  to  ten  ships,  and  to  promise  not 
to  sail  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galycadnus  in  Cilicia. 
He  had  also  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  talents,*  and 
to  surrender  Hannibal.  Most  of  this  vast  territory  was  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where 
a  splendid  triumph  awaited  him,  and  in  imitation  of  his  brother 
he  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus. 

12.  Death  of  Hannibal.  —  Hannibal,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  fled  to  Crete,  and  thence  to  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia.  When  this  king  could  no  longer  protect  him,  he 
drank  poison  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
(B.C.  183). 

13.  The  2itolian  War  (b.  g.  189). — The  Romans  now 
had  leisure    to  punish  the  ^tolians.     The  consul  Marcus 

'  At  Corycns.  *  About  $iO/)00,000. 
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Fulvius  Nobilior  landed  at  ApoUonia  (b.  o.  189)  and  began  the 
third  war  against  them,  -^tolia  was  ravaged  on  every  side  ; 
but  when  Ambracia  the  chief  town  was  taken,  and  the  works  of 
art  transported  to  Eome,  the  -^tolian  confederacy  gave  up  the 
contest  and  sued  for  peace.  Henceforth  ^Etolia,  like  Mace- 
donia, became  tributary  to  Eome,  renounced  all  conquests  re- 
cently made,  and  gave  up  the  right  to  make  war  or  peace  with- 
out the  consent  of  Eome. 

14.  The  Achaean  League. — The  degradation  of  ^tolia  was 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Achaean  league.  Under  the  able 
management  of  Philopoemen,  the  Greek  states  so  far  forgot  their 
petty  jealousies  that  all  Peloponnesus  united  with  this  league. 


The  Thibd  Macedonian  War— The  Ach^an  Exiles — Cap- 
tube  OF  Corinth — Macedonia  I^educed  to  a  Province. 

1.  Ungenerous  Policy  towards  Macedonia.  —  Philip 
had  been  induced  to  co-operate  in  the  war  against  Antiochus 
with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  extend  his  dominions.  When 
his  assistance  was  no  longer  needed  and  he  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  the  -^tolian  towns,  complaints,  directly  encouraged 
by  Rome  herself,  were  sent  in  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  his  conquests  and  confine  himself  to  the 
limits  of  ancient  Macedonia.  In  the  negotiations  which  foL 
lowed,  Philip  was  treated  with  great  harshness  and  contempt. 
Still  there  was  no  course  open  to  him  but  war  or  submission. 
He  chose  the  latter,  but  with  the  firm  determination  to  pre^ 
pare  for  the  day  of  revenge. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Fydna  (b.c.  168).— In  b.c.  179  Philip 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  who  prosecuted 
with  great  energy  and  skill  the  aim  which  his  father  so  long 
had  kept  in  view.    From  new  sources  of  revenue  open  to  him 
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m  mines,  customs,  and  tenths,  and  from  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  agriculture  and  commerce,  Perseus  was  enabled  to 
raise  and  discipline  his  army.  A  change  had  taken  place  eyen 
among  the  Greeks,  who  no  longer  regarded  the  Bomans  as  the 
liberators  of  their  country,  but  as  its  enemies.  Perseus  was  be- 
coming daily  more  popular.  The  economic  degradation  of 
Greece  was  frightful,  and  the  claes  which  lived  by  spoil  and 
plunder  was  growing  daily  larger.  The  result  was  that  Perseus 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  but  now  his  good 
genius  seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  by  his  parsimony  and  ill- 
timed  measures  he  disgusted  his  allies,  and  instead  of  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  pursued  a  policy  of  procrastination.  The 
time  had  come,  however,  for  Home  to  put  an  end  to  the  partial 
state  of  independence  in  which  the  Greek  nation  still  existed.^ 
A  Roman  army  landed  in  Epirus  in  b.c.  171  and  first  succeeded 
in  detaching  the  allies  of  Perseus.  A  battle  followed,  in  which 
Perseus  was  victorious,  but  still  with  unaccountable  inactivity, 
he  made  no  use  of  his  victory.  In  b.  c.  168  L.  -^miliuB 
Paullus  defeated  Perseus  at  Pydiia,^  and  soon  afterwards  took 
him  prisoner.     This  was  the  end  of  the  war. 

3.  Macedonia  in  Nominal  Independence. — Macedonia 
was  not  at  once  reduced  to  a  province  like  Sicily,  but  was  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  governed  itself  and  was 
independent  from  the  other  three.^    An  annual  tribute  *  wag 

^  Eamenes,  the  king  of  Pergamas,  preferred  the  formal  charges  against  Persens 
which  led  to  the  declaration  of  war.  On  his  return  from  Some,  Enmenes  wae  attacked 
by  four  as!*as8in8  hired  by  Perseus,  and  badly  wounded. 

'  Polybius  (xxxii.  11,  6)  dates  from  this  battle  the  establishment  of  the  nnlTersa]  on- 
pire  of  Rome.  It  wan  in  fact  the  last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Borne 
in  the  field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power  ;  all  subsequent  stmgries 
were  rebellions  or  wars  With  peoples  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romano-Greek  civUizanon 
—the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called.  The  whole  civijized  world  thenceforth  reooenized 
in  the  Roman  senate  the  supreme  tribunal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the  last 
resort  between  kings  and  nations ;  and,  to  acquire  its  language  and  manners,  foreign 

t)rinces  and  noble  }^ouths  resided  in  Rome.  A  palpable  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
ler  dominion  was  in  reality  made  only  once— by  tne  great  Mithridates  of  Ponuts.  The 
battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  makes  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  senate  still  adliered  to 
the  state  maxim,  that  they  should,  if  possible,  hold  no  possessions  and  maintain  no  gar- 
risons beyond  the  Italian  seas,  but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on  them 
by  a  mere  political  suprcMnacy.  Indications  of  a  change  of  svstem,  ana  of  an  increasing 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its  side  intermediate  states,  even  in 
such  independence  as  was  possible  for  them,  were  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.— ifomww^w,  vol.  il.,  P«  890. 

^  The  form  of  government  was  settled  by  the  proconsul  .^milius  Paullus  and  a  com- 
mission of  ten.  The  four  divisions  were  doprived  of  the  jus  connubU  and  /««  oommereU 
among  one  another.  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pdagonia  were  made  the 
capitals  of  the  four  divisions. 

*  One-half  of  the  amount  which  the  kings  had  exacted. 
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laid  upon  the  Macedonians,  in  return  for  which  Eome  under- 
took to  defend  the  country  and  to  relieve  the  people  from 
military  service.^  In  order  to  secure  the  permanency  of  this 
form  of  government,  all  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  coun- 
try, all  who  had  served  the  king  in  any  capacity,  were  trans- 
ported with  their  grown  up  sons  to  Italy.  PauUus  on  his  return 
celebrated  the  most  magnificent  triumph  ^  Eome  had  ever  seen. 
4.  Treatment  of  the  Other  States. — The  other  states 
of  Greece  were  treated  in  the  same  manner,^  being  obliged  to 
pay  as  tribute  one-half  the  sum  hitherto  paid  in  taxes,  and  the 
most  noted  men  were  sent  to  Italy.  Eome  now  had  time  to 
look  to  the  states  of  the  East  Ehodes,  which  had  offered  its 
mediation  during  the  war,  was  stripped  of  its  most  valuable 
dependencies,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  alhance  with  Eome ; 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  was  humbled,  and  Antiochus  of  Syria, 
who  had  commenced  war  with  Egypt  for  the  possession  of  Coele- 
Syria,  was  commanded  to  leave  Egypt  and  to  make  peace.* 


^  niyria  was  treated  like  Macedonia,  the  country  was  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
of  whien  retained  an  independent  government ;  nee  p.  130. 

»  We  must  pause  for  one  moment  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  the  triumph  which 
ended  this  memorable  war.  Rome  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  magnificent  sights  of 
this  kind.  The  conquerors  of  Tarentum  and  Carthage,  of  Philip  and  Antiochus,  had  ex- 
hibited before  the  Roman  people  the  greatness  of  their  exi)loits  in  brilliant  whows.  But 
Uie  past  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  ])roce8sion  which  brought  home 
to  tne  Romans  the  fact  that  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  comi)letely  over- 
thrown. The  festival  lasted  three  days.  On  the  first  day  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons, 
containing  the  paintings  and  statues  taken  in  the  war,  were  driven  through  the  streets 
and  exhibited  to  the  people.  On  the  second  day  were  seen  wagons  with  trophies  con- 
(dsting  of  piles  of  the  finest  and  most  precious  arms.  Then  followed  the  procession  of 
three  thousand  men  carrying  the  captured  silver ;  after  these  the  vessels  of  silver,  drink- 
ing horns,  bowls,  and  goblets.  The  third  day  was  the  most  magnificent  of  the  whole 
festival.  A  string  of  animals  decorated  for  sacrifice  was  followed  by  the  bearers  of  the 
captured  gold  and  golden  vessels,  the  heirlooms  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonia.  Then 
came  the  royal  chariot  of  Perseus  with  his  arms  and  his  diadems  ;  behind  it  walked  his 
children,  led  by  their  attendants  and  tutors.  Next  came  Perseus  himself  in  unkingly 
garb,  bowed  down  and  completely  broken  inspirits.  His  friends  and  higher  servants, 
whojiad  been  takef  prisoners  in  war,  and  now  walked  behind  their  master,  had  tears 
and^prayers  only  for  hinK  and  almost  forgot  their  own  fate  in  contemplation  of  his  over- 
whelming misfortune.  Four  hundred  golden  crowns,  the  offerings  of  Greek  communi- 
ties, were  carried  behind  the  prisoners  :  then  came  the  general  himself  on  his  chariot. 
dressed  in  the  garb  and  decked  with  the  insignia  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  a  laurel 
branch  in  his  nand.  The  whole  army  was  also  adorned  with  laurels,  and  marched  in 
warlike  order  behind  their  chief,  singing  songs  of  victory,  mingled  with  occasional  sal- 
lies of  satire  directed  against  him.  A  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol  concluded  the  fes" 
tival.— /*n«,  vol.  iii.,  p.  187  f. 

'  In  JStolia.  the  league  wps  'dissolved  ;  Acarnania  was  allowed  to  continue  an  inde< 
pendent  form  of  government ;  Epirus  was  punished  and  ravaged  for  deserting  the  Roman 
side ;  Bceotia  was  divided  into  four  districts. 

*  Popillos  Lsenas  was  the  ambassador  who  carried  the  message  of  the  senate.  He  met 
the  king  near  Alexandria  and  handed  him  the  letter  ordering  him  to  leave  Egypt.  The 
king  replying  tliat  he  would  consider  the  matter,  Popillus  drew  with  his  staff  a  circle  on 
the  ground  around  the  king,  saying  :  *'  Before  you  step  out  of  this  circle  tell  me  what 
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5.  The  Achsean  Leagne.  —  The  punishment  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  was  peculiarly 
severe.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  hitherto  adopted  in  the  other 
states,  of  removing  all  suspicious  persons  to  Italy,  the  decree  was 
issued  that  all  accused  Achaeans  should  be  sent  to  Italy  and  an- 
swer the  charges  against  them  there.  More  than  one  thousand 
'of  the  noblest  Achaeans  were  transported  to  Italy,  and  were 
Jiept  in  prison  in  the  towns  in  Etruria  for  seventeen  years  with- 
out a  trial  Among  the  exiles  was  Polybius,  the  great  historian 
whose  long  residence  at  Eome  and  intimate  friendship  with 
Scipio  Africanus  and  other  leading  statesmen  gave  him  that 
accurate  information  and  extended  knowledge  of  Eoman  policy 
which  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  task  he  undertook,  viz.:  to 
write  the  history  of  the  union  of  the  Mediterranean  states 
tinder  the  hegemony  of  Eome.^  The  control  of  the  Achaean 
league  fell  into  the  hands  of  Callicrafces,  a  strong  partisan  of 
Eome  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Achaeans.  After  languishing  in  prison  for  seven- 
teen years,  the  exiles,  by  the  influence  of  Africanus  and  Cato, 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  land  (b.c.  151).  The 
number  was  reduced  to  three  hundred,  and  returning  to  their 
country  bitterly  exasperated  at  their  long  confinement,  they 
were  ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  against  Eome. 

6.  The  Destruction  of  Corinth  (b.  c.  146). — The  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  by  Andriscus,  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus, 
who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Andriscus  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  but  was  soon  conquered  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Achaeans  were  defeated  in  two  engagements  by  Metellns.' 

answer  I  shall  bear  to  the  senate  ^'  (Liv.  xlv.  12).  The  king  saw  that  resLstance  was  nse- 
'ess,  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Rome. 

^  The  history  of  Polybius  consisted  of  forty  books  (the  first  five  of  which  onbr  are  ex- 
:ant),  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  extinction  of  Qredaa 
independence  (b.  c.  220-146).  As  he  lived  from  about  b.  c.  206  to  b.  o.  127,  and  his  inti- 
macy with  the  leading  statesmen  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  earUer  events, 
the  work  is  almost  a  contemporaneous  history. 

'  The  detaih  of  the  «<;ar.— Athens,  wliich  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  war,  in  order 
to  indemnify  herself,  sent  a  plundering  expedition  against  Oropus.    The  (kropianB  ap- 

Sealed  to  Bome,  which  referred  the  question  to  the  Sic^onians,  and  Atliena  was  ecMi- 
emned  to  pay  500  talents.  An  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  academician  Oar- 
neades,  the  stoic  Diogenes,  and  the  penpatetic  Critolaus,  was  sent  to  Bome  to  deprecate 
the  severity  of  the  sentence.  The  appearance  of  these  three  eminent  men  fm  ^e  soiate 
pn>duced  such  an  effect  among  the  admirers  of  the  Oreek  language  and  UtMatore  (the 
speeches  were  translated  by  Gajns  Acilius  for  those  who  did  not  understand  Onek)  that 
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His  successor  Mummius  soon  brought  the  struggle  to  a  close. 
Gorintb,  where  the  remnant  of  the  ^chaean  army  had  taken 
refuge,  was  stormed  and  burnt  to  the  ground  (b.  c.  146).  The 
inhabitants  were  either  slain  or  reduced  to  slavery,  the  works 
of  art  were  sent  to  Borne,  and  the  richest  city  of  Greece,  which 
Cicero  called  the  "  eye  of  Hellas,"  ^  was  blotted  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.2 

7.  Macedonia  a  Roman  Province  (b.o.  146).— Mace- 
donia, enlarged  so  as  to  include  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium  on 
the  Adriatic,  became  a  Eoman  province.  The  old  divisions  were 
abolished,  each  community  was  allowed  local  self-government, 
and  the  general  administration  was,  like  that  of  Sicily,  under  the 
control  of  a  governor  sent  annually  from  Rome.  The  super- 
vision of  the  different  communities  in  Greece  was  entrusted  to 
the  governor  of  Macedonia,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Achaja,  was  regu- 
larly organized  as  a  Roman  province. 


»♦♦•♦- 


ou-ajetter  xxvu. 

The  Third  Punic  War  (H.  C.  149-146). 

1.  Roman  Policy. — During  this  period  of  conquest  in  the 
East,  Rome  kept  up  a  system  of  surveillance  by  sending  to 

the  fine  was  reduced  to  100  talents.  This  sam  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  pav,  and  a 
compromise  was.  effected  with  the  Oropians,  and  a  garrison  was  placed  in  tnelr  town. 
When  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  this  garrison,  thev  applied  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
bribed  the  Spartan,  Menalcidas,  who  was  chief  of  the  league,  to  help  them.  He  promised 
half  of  the  bribe  to  Gallicrates  for  his  influence,  a  promise  which  he  failed  to  keep,  and  Cal- 
Iterates  brought  an  action  for  the  money.  Menalcidas  applied  to  Dieeusand  bribed  him, 
and  from  tliis  dispute  about  monev,  the  quarrel  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean  league 
arose  which  caused  Borne  to  interfere.  The  league  under  Crltolaus  was  defeated  first  b; 
Metellus  at  Scarphea,  and  then  under  the  lead  of  Diseus  by  Mummius  at  Leucopetra,  on 
the  Golf  of  Corinth,  which  is  not  mentioned  on  any  other  occasion. 

^  Lumen  totius  GtckUb. 

*  [The  destruction  of  Corinth]  by  no  means  proceeded  from  the  brutality  of  any  single 
Individiial,  least  of  all  of  Mummiu$«,  but  was  a  measure  deliberated  and  resolvea  on  by 
the  Roman  senate.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  recognize  it  as  the  work  of  the  mercantile 
party,  which  even  thus  early  began  to  interfere  in  politics  by  tlie  side  of  the  aristocracy 
proper,  and  which,  in  destroying  Corinth,  got  rid  of  a  commercial  rival.  If  the  great 
merchants  of  Rome  had  anything  to  say  in  the  regulation  of  Greece,  we  can  understand 
why  Corinth  was  singled  out  for  punishment,  and  wliv  the  Romans  not  only  destroyed  the 
city  as  it  stood,  but  also  prohibited  any  future  settlements  on  a  site  so  pre-eminently 
favorable  for  commerce.  The  Peloponnesian  Argos  henceforth  became  the  rendezvous 
for  the  Roman  merchants^  who  were  very  numerous  even  in  Greece.  For  the  Roman 
wholesale  traffic,  howev^,  Delos  was  of  greater  importance.— ifommsm,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  54. 
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the  different  states  ambassa/dors  ^  who  interfered  with  the  gov- 
emni^ent,  acted  as  arbiters  in  disputes  between  states,  and 
fdmented  quarrels  on  all  sides.  The  object  was  to  scatter 
seeds  of  discord  and  encourage  internal  disputes.  These  con- 
troversies were  received  with  open  ears  at  Rome,  and  prolonged 
by  negotiation,  until  Eome  found  a  pretext  for  interference, 
and  in  the  end  humbled  allies  and  enemies  alike.  In  Greece, 
particularly,  Rome's  perfidious  policy  ^  tormented  the  different 
states,  until  decay  and  ruin  and  desolation  spread  over  the  land 
which  had  once  raised  itself  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  by  its  wonderful  achievements  in  art  and  literature. 
It  is  true  that  the  battle  of  Pydna  had  put  an  end  to  the 
detestable  policy  which  left  the  conquered  countries  to  rule 
themselves,  weakened  them  by  separation,  and  still  sought  to 
entangle  them  in  disputes  until  a  pretext  was  finally  found  to 
crush  them.  It  was  this  intriguing,  insidious  policy  which 
Eome  pursued  with  Rhodes,  with  Pergamus,  and  particularly 
with  Carthage ;  this  constant  encouragement  of  disputes  that 
finally  drove  the  people  to  despair  and  made  them  prefer  any 
form  of  slavery  rather  than  be  longer  exposed  to  this  cruel 
system.^ 

2.  The  Condition  of  Carthage. — After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  b.  c.  201  Carthage  began,  by  a  strict  neutrality 
during  the  wars  in  Macedonia,  Asia  and  Spain,  to  recover  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  soon  restored  the 
old  prosperity  of  the  city.  This  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  Rome.  Masinissa*  was  encouraged  in  his  attack  on 
Carthaginian  territory,  and  being  prevented  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  from  waging  war  with  any  ajly  of  Rome,  Carthage  was 
compelled  to  refer  the  dispute  to  Rome.  Embassies  commenced 
their  work ;  the  land  in  dispute  was  assigned  to  Masinissa.  In 
this  way  Carthage  was  annoyed,  harassed,  and  stripped  of  her 
territory,  her  towns  and  her  castles,  while  by  the  terms  of  the 


*  Legafi.  '  For  Mommsen's  view,  see  1.  c.  vol.  ii.,  p.  268. 

•  "  R  would  be  better,"  paid  the  Carthaginians,  "  to  Uve  as  slaves  of  the  Romans  than 
to  posHess  a  liljerty  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  Masinissa."  Nay,  utter  rnin  was  {Nrefer- 
able  to  a  condition  in  which  thej  were  dependent  npon  the  grace  of  so  cmel  a  tonnentor. 
•-Livy  xlii.  28;  see  Ihne,  vol.  iii.,  page  319  note,  and  p.  325.  *  See  p.  158. 
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peace  she  was  prevented  from  defending  her  just  claims  by  war. 
In  B.  0.  157  an  embassy  was  sent,  of  which  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato  was  chief,  to  arbitrate  on  some  new  claim  of  Masinissa.. 
The  Carthaginians  appealed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  while 
Masinissa  professed  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
Eome,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  deputies  were  astonished 
when  they  beheld  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  city,  the 
harbor  thronged  with  ships,  the  country  highly  cultivated,  and 
on  every  side  signs  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  From  this  time 
the  decision  was  fixed  to  destroy  Carthage  and  remove  the  only 
commercial  rival  that  Eome  had  in  the  western  world.  So 
firmly  fixed  was  this  determination,  that  Cato  is  said  to  have 
ended  each  of  his  many  speeches  with  the  words,  "  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed."  * 

3.  War  with  Masinissa. — The  opportunity  that  Rome 
was  seeking  for  soon  occurred.  The  popular  party  ^  having 
obtained  the  power  in  Carthage,  about  forty  partisans  of  Ma- 
sinissa were  banished.  When  the  people  refused  to  receive  the 
exiles,  at  the  request  of  Masinissa,  he  marched  upon  the  city, 
and  the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  appealing  to  Rome,  took  up 
arms.  A  battle  followed  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  de- 
feated, and  their  army,  after  passing  under  the  yoke,  was 
treacherously  cut  to  pieces  (b.c.  150).  These  events  took  place 
while  P.  Scipio  -^milianus  happened  to  be  at  the  camp  of 
Masinissa  to  ask  for  elephants  for  the  Spanish  war. 

4.  Roman  Interference. — Carthage  had  now  offered  the 
wished-for  pretext,  by  taking  up  arms  against  an  ally  of  Rome. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
senate,  but  it  was  coldly  received.  The  Carthaginians  were 
ordered  to  send  three  hundred  hostages  within  thirty  days  and 
to  obey  the  further  commands  of  the  consuls.  The  hostages 
were  sent,  but  still  fearful  forebodings  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Carthaginians  when  the  Roman  fleet  landed  at  Utica.  Here 
the  Carthaginians  were  informed  that  all  their  munitions  of 

• 

f 

Dclenda  est  CaHJiago. 
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war  must  be  surrendered,  as  they  could  no  longer  have  any 
occasion  for  arms,  since  they  would  henceforth  be  under  the 
protection  of  Eome.  When  this  demand  was  complied  with, 
the  consuls,  thinking  that  the  state  was  now  defenceless,  threw 
off  the  mask  and  announced  the  final  irrevocable  decree  of 
the  senate  :  "  That  Carthage  must  be  destroyed  and  the  inhabi- 
tants must  settle  ten  miles  from  the  sea."  Then  the  Cartha* 
ginians  realized  to  its  full  extent  the  revolting  perfidy,  the 
perfidious  policy  of  the  Eoman  state. 

5.  Siege  of  Carthage. — When  this  news  reached  Car- 
thage the  spirit  of  resistance  burst  all  bounds.  One  thought, 
one  feeling  animated  the  people,  to  fight  to  the  death.  Their 
temples  were  turned  into  workshops,  supplies  were  collected, 
and  arms  were  manufactured  day  and  night ;  the  women  sacn- 
ficed  their  long  hair  to  make  strings  for  the  catapults,  the 
whole  town  resounded  with  preparations  for  war.  Hasdrubal, 
who  had  been  expelled  to  please  the  Eomans,  was  recalled  and 
entrusted  with  the  chief  command ;  without  allies,  without 
ships,  almost  without  arms,  the  Carthaginians  maintained  the 
unequal  struggle  for  nearly  four  years.  When  the  consuls,  after 
a  short  respite, -advanced  from  IJtica  to  Carthage,  they  found 
that  matters  were  changed,  and  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack, the  town  could  only  be  taken  by  the  slow  process  of  a  siege. 
For  this  they  were  utterly  incompetent,  and  the  army  is  said  to 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  on  one  occasion  by  Scipio 
-^milianus,^  who  was  serving  as  military  tribune. 

6.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Carthage. — As  no  per- 
manent success  was  gained,  the  people  determined  to  confer 
the  consulship  on  Scipio,  and  give  him  the  command  in  Africa,* 
although  he  was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  therefore 
legally  disqualified  for  the  office.^  In  B.  c.  147  he  landed  in 
Africa,  forced  his  way  into  Carthage,  took  it  almost  house  by 
house,  firing  it  as  he  advanced,  until  finally  only  the  citadel 


*  It  was  in  an  expedition  into  the  interior  that,  according  to  Appian  (who  borrowed 
from  FolybiuB).  Scipio  saved  the  Roman  army.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Polybiiis  0ei««^ 
every  opportunity  to  praise  his  friend  and  pupil. 

'-*  Witnout  the  senate^s  resorting  to  the  usual  decision  by  casting  \o^ 

'  By  the  lex  anncUis  of  b,  c  IQO ;  see  p.  195,  n.  4t 
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remained.  When  this  surrendered,  fifty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  were  carried  away  as  captives,  and  the  town,  after 
being  plundered,  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  which  raged  for 
seventeen  days.  As  Scipio  beheld  the  desolation  of  the  once 
flourishing  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and  to  have 
given  vent  to  his  sad  presentiment  in  the  words  of  Homer  : 

**  The  day  shall  surely  come  when  sacred  Troy  will  fall, 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  ash-speared  Priam,  all  T*  * 

When  Polybius,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Africa,  asked 
what  he  meant  by  these  words,  Scipio  replied  that  he  was 
thinking  of  Bome  and  foresaw  the  ruin  of  his  own  country. 

A  splendid  triumph  awaited  Scipio  on  his  return  to  Eome, 
and  the  surname  Africanus,  already  his  by  adoption,  he  had 
now  acquired  by  his  own  exploits.^ 

7.  Africa  a  Roman  Province. — The  territory  of  Car- 
thage was  joined  to  XJtica,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  new 
province  of  Africa.*  The  towns  which  had  sided  with  Rome 
became  free  cities,  while  those  that  had  adhered  to  Carthage 
were  punished  with  loss  of  land,  which  was  partly  added  to  the 
public  domain,^  and  leased  to  occupants,'  and  partly  restored  to 
the  former  communities  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  a 
fixed  tribute*  to  Eome.  The  Eoman  merchants  flocked  to 
TJtica,  and  henceforth  conducted  the  inland  and  foreign  trade 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Carthage  from  that  port.  In 
this  way  Roman  customs  and  manners,  the  Latin  language  and 
literature,  were  carried  to  Africa.  The  rich  Libyan  ^  plains  even 
surpassed  Sicily  in  their  production  of  com.  The  site  of  Car- 
thage was  plowed,  and  a  curse  pronounced  against  any  one  who 
should  undertake  to  rebuild  the  city. 


1  HoniGr's  Hicut  yl»  448  0. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  ^Emiiius  Paullus,  the  hero  of  Pydna,  and  had  been  adopted  by 
Pnblins  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  elder  son  of  the  elder  Africanus ;  according  to  custom  he 
retained  the  name  of  his  own  gens,  and  assumed  that  of  his  new  father ;  his  full  name 
was  Publius  Cornelias  Scipio  Amilianus  Africanus,  to  which  that  of  Numantinus  was 
afterwards  added. 

*  The  province  of  Africa  included  only  the  territory  that  Carthage  possessed  last,  t.  «., 
the  territory  along  the  coasts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacmm.    See  map,  p.  217. 

*  Ager  pubHcus,  '  Possessores.  •  Stipendium. 

*  The  name  of  Africa,  which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  province,  was  unknown  t/)  tb^ 
tj^^ks  \  Ukej  applied  tbQ  name  of  Libya  to  the  whole  continentr 
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8.  The  Fonnation  of  the  Roman  Empire. — Eome  had 
now  extended  her  dominion  over  the  chief  countries  that 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Before  turning  to 
study  the  manner  in  which  the  senate  managed  these  depend- 
encies, let  us  attempt  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  a  great  city 
could  haye  grown  up  on  such  a  site  as  that  of  Eome,  and  at- 
tained such  superiority  over  the  other  towns  in  Latium  and  in 
Italy,  and  then  over  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean. 
In  fertility  of  soil  and  healthf  ulness  of  climate  the  situation  of 
Eome  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  the  old  Latin  towns. 
Neither  is  Eome's  supremacy  sufficiently  explained  by  saying 
that  the  people  were  warlike  and  fond  of  conquest,  for  so 
was  nearly  every  nation  in  antiquity  ;  and  besides,  the  Eomans 
and  Sabines,  that  united  to  form  the  predominant  element  of 
the  Eoman  people,  were  offshoots  of  the  Sabellian  stock  to 
which  nearly  all  the  races  in  Italy  belonged.  We  have  already 
learned  that  the  career  of  conquest  on  which  the  Eomans  en- 
tered with  so  much  energy  and  perseverance  was  far  from 
being  a  contrived  plan  carried  out  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  men  of  genius.  Eome  was  singularly  barren  of  great 
men,  and  during  this  whole  period  of  conquest  the  Eoman 
aristocracy  confined  its  ideas  to  Italy,  and  desired  nothing  but 
its  sovereignty.  What  then  were  the  causes  that  raised  this 
city  on  the  Tiber  first  to  the  position  as  ruler  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  then  over  Italy,  and  finally  over  the  Medi- 
terranean states  ? 

9.  The  Causes  of  Rome's  Superiority.  —  The  chief 
causes  that  contributed  to  this  end  were  first  the  site  of  the 
city  itself.  The  other  Latin  towns  were  built  on  isolated  hills, 
but  Eome  was  situated  on  a  group  of  hills  which  were  easily 
defensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  near  to  each  other  that  the 
political  isolation  of  each  was  impossible,  and  that  some  kind 
of  federation  ^  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  iutemal 
peace.  The  people  were  compelled  therefore  to  agree  upon 
some  terms  of  amicable  life  or  to  submit  to  the  miseries  of 
" ■■  •    ■■ '    II  - ■■        ■  ■  '  ■  ■■  -"^^^p— ^w-«i^— ^>— ^ 
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internecine  warfare.  Community  of  interest  then  compelled 
the  various  settlements  on  the  different  hills  to  unite  for  mu- 
tual protection,  and  the  ties  that  bound  these  political  commu- 
nities together  were  riveted  by  those  of  the  gentes,  curicB,  and 
trites.  The  site,  too,  was  admirably  adapted  to  make  Eome 
the  emporium  of  Latium ;  and  the  ready  accco.  to  it  up  the 
river,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  remote  enough  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  pirates  that  infested  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  invited 
adventurers  wandering  over  the  Mediterranean  to  make  it  their 
home.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population.  Even  the  sterility  of  the  soil  may  have  encouraged 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  early  Romans,  and  have  induced  them 
to  undertake  their  frequent  wars  for  the  sake  of  booty ;  while 
the  malaria  that  infested  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  particu- 
larly when  the  valleys  between  the  hills  were  swamps,  may 
have  served  as  a  barrier  to  ward  off  attacks  when  other  re- 
sources failed.  The  principle  of  association  then  based  on  cal- 
culations of  interest  lay  at  the  root  of  the  early  vigor  of  Rome, 
and  gave  the  people  the  first  predominance  over  the  isolated 
cities  of  Latium.^ 

10.  Secondary  Causes. — This  principle,  however,  did 
not  stop  here,  but  city  after  city  and  tribe  after  tribe  were  in- 
vited or  compelled  to  join  the  leading  power,  until  all  of  Italy 
formed  one  vast  confederacy,  around  which  Rome  wove  a  net- 
work of  colonies  and  military  roads.  After  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  the  geographical  position  of  Rome,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Itahan  peninsula,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  divide  like  a 
wedge  the  northern  from  the  southern  half  and  thus  subdue 
her  enemies  separately,  greatly  facilitated  the  career  of  foreign 
conquest.  This  position  prevented  her  enemies  from  combin- 
ing ^  and  attacking  the  city  simultaneously  on  all  sides. 
Thirdly,  the  similarity  of  race  which  bound  the  Romans 
by  ties  of  blood  and  customs  to  the  Latins,  Samnites,  and 


*  nine,  Eaiiy  Some,  p.  7. 

*  The  ancient  world  knew  nothing  of  a  balance  of  power  among  nations,  and  therefore 
every  nation  which  had  attained  internal  unity  strove  to  subdue  its  neighbors,— ifcwm- 
#0fi,  iii.|  p.  883« 
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the  other  indigenous  races  in  Italy,  enabled  them  to  appear 
as  the  protectors  and  champions  of  Italy,  and  to  nnite  all 
the  other  races  under  their  lead  in  repelling  the  invasion  of 
foreign  enemies.^  Finally  the  admirable  political  system  and 
military  organization,  based  upon  the  character  of  a  people  like 
the  Eomans,  with  so  much  inherent  energy  and  perseverance, 
were  important  elements  that  contributed  largely  to  their  suc- 
cess. When  they  had  once  entered  upon  a  war,  no  obstacle 
discouraged  them,  no  power  could  arrest  their  progress.  Their 
defeats  were  but  incentives  for  greater  efforts,  and,  urged  on  by 
an  uncontrollable  instinct,  they  gained  the  sovereignty  of  three 
continents. 


••  ♦•• 


ch:AlI>tbr  xxvtii. 

Spanish  Wars  (B.  C.  200-133) — ^Extension  of  the  Pro- 
vincial System — The  CoNDinoN  oi  the  Slaves. 

1.  The  Oppression  in  Spain. — In  the  year  b.  c.  205 
Spain  had  been  formed  into  two  pro^inces,^  although  the 
Eoman  dominion  was  established  in  only  a  small  part  of  the 
country.  The  country  was  easy  of  defence  and  the  people 
brave  and  fond  of  war.  Although  efforts  had  been  made  to 
colonize  it,^  and  in  this  way  bring  it  under  the  influence  of 
Rome,  yet  little  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  native  tribes 
were  in  a  continual  state  of  revolt.  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  was 
sent  to  the  country  in  b.  c.  195  ;  he  arrayed  the  different  tribes 
against  each  other,  gained  several  decisive  victories,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed  more  towns 

^  Ihne,  Hist,  of  JRome^  vol.  iii..  p.  427. 

'  The  two  provinces  were  called  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  tllteiior,  and  were 
divided  by  the  Iberas. 

^  Scipfo  had  settled  his  soldiers  in  Spain  and  founded  Italica  (b  o.  906). 
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than  he  had  spent  daja  in  Spain  (b  c  194).  The  senate  under- 
took to  control  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  governors,  and  the 
first  of  those  jndicial  commisaionB,'  which  afterwards  became 
80  nnmerous  and  ivhich  were  designed  to  protect  the  provin- 
cials was  appointed  Spain  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  for  a 
few  years,  and  treaties^  were  formed  with  a  number  of  towns, 
stipulatmg  that  in  retim  for  war  contnbutiona  or  ausiJianes, 
Bome  guaranteed  them  protection      >jtill  there  was  bnt  httle 


real  gain ;  the  Roman  dominion  was  recognized  only  on  the 
eastern  border,-  the  tribes  in  the  interior  and  to  the  north  were 
bat  little  known,  and  had  never  come  nnder  the  Eoman  yoke. 
The  military  service  in  Spain,  which  offered  but  little  plunder 
and  no  easy,  bloodless  victories,  was  becoming  daily  more  dis- 
ta8t«ful  to  the  Roman  soldier. 

2.  War  with  the   Celtiberiatu. — In  the  year  b.  c.  154 


'  f^itmlienei  refetuaiama. 


■  B;  T.  Semproniiu  Grawhiw. 
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it  happened  that  the  people  of  Segeda  were  occupied  in  en- 
larging their  town,  when  the  order  came  from  Borne  bidding 
them  to  desist,  and  to  furnish  tribute  and  auxiliaries.  The 
order  they  refused  to  obey,  because  according  to  the  treaty 
they  were  only  forbidden  to  build  a  new  town,  and  not  to  en- 
large one  already  existing,  and  because  they  had  hitherto  neither 
paid  tribute  nor  supplied  soldiers.  War  broke  out,  and  the  con- 
sul, Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  peo- 
ple of  Segeda  took  refuge  in  Numantia  and  defeated  the 
Romans  again  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  In  the  same  year 
(b.  c.  153),  the  Lusitanians  revolted  and  defeated  a  Eoman  army. 
The  next  year  the  consul  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Arevacians  and  other  tribes,  on  condition 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  and  give  hostages.  When  Lucullus, 
the  next  consul,  arrived  in  Spain  the  following  year,  finding 
the  war  had  been  ended  and  his  hopes  of  bringing  home  honor 
and  especially  plunder  frustrated,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  tribes  ^  at  peace  with  Eome. 

3.  War  in  Lusitania. — Meanwhile  Sulpicius  Galba  was 
vying  in  Lusitania  with  Lucullus  in  treachery  and  deceit 
When  the  Lusitanians  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  ask  for 
peace,  he  received  them  kindly,  lamented  the  condition  of  their 
country,  and  promised  to  settle  their  people  on  fertile  lands. 
After  having  collected  them  to  the  number  of  many  thousands 
and  disarmed  them,  they  were  surrounded  by  his  own  troops 
and  murdered  (b.  c.  150).  This  outrage  was  too  much  even  for 
the  Eoman  people,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  so  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  treachery.  Cato  preferred  charges  against  Galba^ 
but  his  wealth  and  great  gifts  as  an  orator  (he  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  orators  of  his  time)  procured  his  acquittal  in  the 
assembly  of  tribes. 

4.  Viriathus. — Among  the  few  who  escaped  the  massacre 
was  Viriathus,  who,  as  the  avenger  of  his  people,  carried  on 
the  fiery  war  ^  in  Spain  against  the  vast  power  of  Borne  for 


'  He  attacked  the  Vaccaeans,  gained  pops^ssjion  of  Cftuca  by  trewU^ry,  sl^w  tl|«  UUif.lt> 

Jtants,  and  plundered  the  towu, 
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more  than  ten  years.  Army  after  army  was  defeated,  year  after 
year  the  incompetent  Roman  commanders  fell  into  the  same 
traps.  Even  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  ^  was  unable  to  break  the  power 
of  the  Lusitanians  and  defeat  the  wily  Viriathus.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  141  Viriathus  formed  a  treaty  with  Rome  which  recog- 
nized him  as  the  friend  of  the  Roman  nation,  but  the  consu] 
for  the  next  year,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty,  renewed  the 
war.  Viriathus  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  sue"  for  peace. 
When  the  Lusitanians  were  ordered  to  give  up  their  arms,  Viri- 
athus, convinced  that  the  treachery  of  Galba  was  to  be  re- 
peated, was  meditating  a  last  desperate  resistance,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  his  own  envoys  (b.  c.  139),  who  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Roman  consul  Servilius  Caepio  to  do  the  deed.  So  low 
had  Roman  honor  and  valor  descended  that  the  proconsul  did 
not  hesitate  to  employ  the  hand  of  the  assassin  to  rid  himself 
of  an  enemy  whom  he  could  not  defeat  in  the  field.  yj 

5.  The  Nmnantine  war  (b.o.  143-133). — In  the  mean- 
while the  Celtiberians  had  revolted  and  renewed  the  war,  which 
centred  round  Numantia,  and  which  defied  the  Roman  arms 
for  ten  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  war  was  con- 
ducted by  Metellus  Macedonicus^  with  considerable  degree 
of  success,  but  his  successors  experienced  repeated  defeats 
and  disasters.  Finally  Gajus  Hostilius  Mancinus  was  brought 
to  such  straits  by  his  own  incapacity  and  the  cowardice  of 
his  soldiers,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  in  which 
ho  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  enemy.  The  senate 
repudiated  the  treaty,  and  the  commander  was  surrendered  by 
the  Roman  fetialis.  Naked  and  with  chained  hands  he  stood 
bound  before  the  town,  but  the  Numantines,  like  Pontius, 
refused  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  and  Mancinus  returned  to  the 
camp  and  then  to  Rome.  The  war  continued  in  the  same 
disastrous  manner  until  b.  c.  134,  when  Scipio  Af ricanus  ^  took 
the  command.     Three  men,  Gajus  Marius,  who  was  afterwards 


*  Tills  was  the  eldest  son  of  iEmiliu^  Panlus.  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  Fabian 
geru  :  his  full  name  was  Quintus  Fabins  Maxinios  iEmilianus. 

'See  page  m 

*  Scipio  was  re-elected  consul,  notwithstanding  the  law  passed  in  b.  c  151  prohibiting 
the  r9-«l9Ction  of  9,  consul ;  see  Momms«:i,  ROm  otaatr.  1.,  p.  425 
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seven  times  consul^  Jngurtha^  the  grandson  of  Masinissa^  and 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  Boman  history,  served  under  Scipio.  Scipio's  first  efforts 
were  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
He  drove  the  vast  rabble  of  camp-followers,  traders  and  traf- 
fickers who  supplied  the  soldiers  with  articles  of  luxury,  from 
the  camp.  He  reduced  the  amount  of  baggage  to  what  was 
actually  necessary  for  the  wants  of  each  soldier,  and  by  con- 
stant drill  and  exercise  succeeded  in  bringing  his  soldiers  back 
to  a  suitable  condition  for  war. 

6.  Siege  of  Nmnantia.— Scipio  now  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Numantia.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with 
wonderful  heroism  and  courage,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
suffered  the  most  dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  eating  even 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  they  surrendered.  Fifty  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  selected  to  adorn  Scipio's  triumph,  the 
rest  were  sold  as  slaves  and  the  town  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Scipio  now  assumed  the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to 
his  title  of  Africanus.  All  serious  resistance  in  Spain  was  at  an 
end ;  and  the  country,  by  the  great  influx  of  Roman  traders, 
speculators,  merchants,  and  settlers,  became  rapidly  Romanized. 
Great  towns  sprang  up  as  centres  for  the  vast  inland  commerce 
in  com,  wool,  wine,  and  mineral  products,  and  Latin  soon 
became  the  oflBcial  language  of  both  the  Spanish  provinces. 

7.  The  Province  of  Asia  (b.c.  129)— The  same  year  in 
which  Spain  was  subdued  the  first  province  beyond  the  Helles- 
pont was  acquired.  Attains  III.,  the  sixth  king  of  Pergamus,  died 
in  B,  c.  133,  leaving  no  children.  He  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
and  treasures  to  the  Roman  people.  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son 
of  Eumenes  the  father  of  Attains,  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  but 
he  was  soon  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 

8.  The  Increase  in  Slavery. — The  slave  population, 
during  the  wars  in  the  East,  had  increased  enormously.  On  the 
large  estates  the  labor  was  almost  entirely  performed  by  gangs 
of  slaves ;  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  on  the  pasture-lands 
were  tended  by  slaves  who  were  made  resj)on8ible  for  their  flocks 
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B.  c.  146  ;  lUyricum,^  about  B.  c.  167  ;  Africa,  B.  c.  146  ;  Asia, 
B.  c.  133.  Each  province  was  governed  generally  by  a  praetor,' 
•  the  number  of  whom  was  increased  in  b.  c.  227  to  four  and  in 
B.C.  197  to  six.  These  provincial  governors  received  no  salary, 
but  they  were  entitled  to  exact  certain  contributions  from  the 
provincials  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  suite.^  They  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  military  and  civil  authority,  and  no  matter 
how  serious  the  complaints  were  against  their  management, 
they  were  irremovable  during  their  term  of  office.  At  its  expi- 
ration, it  is  true,  they  could  be  brought  to  trial  either  before 
the  people  or  before  the  senatorial  judges,*  but  there  was  little 
prospect  of  conviction  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  poor  man  or  by  a 
foreigner  against  a  powerful  member  of  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
especially  since  it  was  tried  before  jurymen  far  removed  from 
the  scene,  and  if  not  involved  in  like  guilt,  at  least  belonging 
to  the  same  order  as  the  accused.  ^ 

2.  Roman  Governors.'— After  b.  c.  149  it  became  the 
general  practice  for  the  praetors  *  to  spend  their  first  year  of  office 
in  Eome,  and  the  second  year  as  pro-praetors  to  undertake  the 
management  of  a  province.'''  For  many  years  these  governors 
ruled  the  provincials  with  honesty  and  protected  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  revenue-farmers.^*  But  gradually  they  relaxed 

*  Livy  (xlv.  28, 11)  designates  niyricum  as  a  province  ;  see  838,  n.  1. 
'  A  consul  was  sent  only  in  case  of  a  dangerous  war. 

*  Cohora:  consisting  of  quaestors,  secretaries,  notaries,  lictors,  augurs,  and  public 
criers. 

*  A  criminal  prosecution  was  made  before  the  people,  a  civil  suit  before  a  jury  selected 
from  the  senators. 

*  The  provinces  found  some  protection  from  the  rapacity  of  Roman  officials  by  be- 
coming clients  of  distinguished  men  who  brought  the  plundering  officials  to  trial  on 
their  return  to  Rome. 

"  According  to  Mommsen  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  governor  spent  the  first  year 
at  Rome  and  the  second  in  the  province,  became  the  established  pracuce  from  the  time 
of  Sulla  ;  see  p.  257. 

'  The  population  in  the  provinces  consisted  of  two  classes  :  those  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  was  granted,  and  those  completely  subject  to  the  civil  and  judi- 
cial administration  of  the  governor.  In  the  first  class  were  the  (1)  free  cities  {civitates 
liberce) ;  (2)  the  cities  that  were  free  and  exempt  from  taxes  {cimtates  liberce  et  immtme8)\ 
and  (3)  the  allied  cities  (civUates  foederata) ;  the  second  class  paid  not  only  tribute,  but 
a  land  tax. 

"  Publicani ;  these  were  the  persons  who  farmed  the  public  revenues  (pwWIca  vectiga- 
Ha),  i.  €.  direct  (decurruE ;  trtbutum,  scriptura,  mefaUa,  salincB^  and  indirect  iportona\ 
taxes ;  about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  publicani  (princioally  from  the  eque»- 
trian  order)  formed  themselves  into  corporations  which  enanled  them  to  carry  on  tiie 
business  on  a  large  scale.  The  land  in  the  i)rovince8  was  partly  given  to  Roman  settlers 
[agri  privati\  or  to  the  free  communities  {civitates  fad&rata  and  civitatea  libera  €t  im- 
munes),  or,  as  was  generally  the  case,  became  public  domain  {ager  publicus\  and  was  (1) 
partly  sold  by  the  quaestor  (as  ager  privatua  vectigalisque),  but  still  remaining  so  far  me 
property  of  the  state  that  it  pa^ed  a  nominal  tax  (vecttgal)-,  or,  as  was  tl^e  case  with  j^i)0^ 
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in  their  honesty,  and  it  became  a  rare  case  for  a  governor  to 
return  from  his  province  with  clean  hands.  The  governor  had 
the  right  to  free  quarters  and  free  conveyance  when  travelling 
on  the  business  of  the  state,  and  to  obtain,  at  a  fair  price,  sup- 
plies for  himself  and  retinue,  and  in  case  of  war  for  the  army. 
As  the  senate  exercised  no  strict  control  over  the  provincial 
magistrates,  these  privileges  opened  the  way  to  so  many  abuses 
that  in  time  the  condition  of  the  provincials,  under  such  gov- 
ernors aa  Verres,  became  intolerable.^  The  man  who  had  ruled 
a  province  in  a  manner  substantially  independent  of  the  senate, 
found  it  hard  on  his  return  home  to  descend  to  the  common  level. 
In  this  way  the  equality  within  the  aristocracy  was  broken  down, 
the  oversight  by  the  senate  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  always 
lax,  began  to  give  way,  and  hence  the  aversion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  acquisition  of  new  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Macedonia  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Further,  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  governing  families  was  used  to  influence  the  votes 
of  the  proletarians  in  the  capital,  either  directly  or  by  expending 
vast  sums  on  the  public  games  or  gladiatorial  shows.  This  ren- 
dered it  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  not  wealthy 
to  rise  to  office. 

3.  Titles  and  Insignia. — We  have  already  noticed  that 
the  desire  for  titles  and  insignia  was  so  great,  and  that  every 
insignificant  combat  was  so  magnified  by  false  bulletins,  that 
the  senate  had  to  enact  a  law  that  a  triumph  could  be  granted 
only  when  a  pitched  battle  had  taken  place  in  which  five 
thousand,  of  the  enemy  fell.  At  first  the  thanks  of  the  senate 
satisfied  the  successful  commander,  but  soon  he  demanded  some 
permanent  distinction.   Statues  and  monuments  had  become  so 


of  the  land,  (2)  was  restored  to  the  old  owners,  subject  to  taxation,  or  (8)  was  retained 
by  the  state  and  was  leased  by  the  censors  {ager  Romanus  poptUi,  quia  censorilms  locari 
toleO'  The  provinces  paid  either  tenths  (decumcB),  aw  in  Sicily,  or  a  fixed  sum  (stipendium) 
as  in  the  other  provinces.  Tiie  collection  of  the  tenths  was  farmed  out,  or  leased,  to  the 
pubUcanit  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  into  the  public  treasury  and  collected  what  they  could ; 
they  abused  their  power  and  oppressed  the  defenceless  provincials  to  such  a  deg^ree  that 
even  Livy  (xlv.  iS)  says  iM  pmiicanus  est,  iW  aut  jvs  jniblicum  vanum,  aut  libertas  nociis 
nuUa wnerever  a  tax-collector  was  emplot/ed,  either  the  rights  of  the  people  were  disre- 
garded or  the  freedom  of  the  allies  destroyed. 

»  When  eomplidnts  of  such  extortion  (in  year  b.  c.  173)  began  to  be  made,  they  came 
before  the  senate :  in  b.  c.  149  the  lex  Cnlpvmia  de  repetvnais  was  enacted  by  which  a 
pnplor  was  appointed  to  try  such  complaints  ;  the  penalty  was  pecuniary,  but  it  was  coa- 
tiQui^T  m4(4oh^^er  by  the  various  laws  paiised  after  the  le^t;  Caljmrni^, 
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common  that  they  were  no  longer  considered  an  honor,  and  the 
custom  mainly  established  by  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
of  acquiring  a  permanent  surname  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants from  the  victories  he  had  won,  came  into  general  practice. 

4.  The  Italian  Allies. — In  consequence  of  the  long  wars, 
the  position  of  tlie  Latins,  and  particularly  of  the  pJlies  in  Italy, 
had  undergone  a  change  greatly  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  had  been  unjustly  increased,  and 
the  military  service — particularly  garrison  duty  and  the  odious 
service  in  Spain — was  transferred  more  and  more  to  the  Italian 
allies.  After  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  the  admission  of  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  communities  to  the  Eoman  franchise  was 
almost  completely  stopped,  and  the  Italian  allies,  although  by 
their  blood  and  toil  the  Eoman  dominion  had  been  extended 
over  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean,  remained  substantially 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  provincials.  Just  as  the  ruling 
class  at  Rome  separated  itself  from  the  people,  so  the  Roman 
citizens  in  their  turn  asserted  their  superiority  over  the  Latins, 
and  excluded  them  more  and  more  from  their  rights — such 
as  an  equal  assignment  of  land,  the  right  of  free  migration, 
and  of  free  settlement  in  Rome,  unless  the  emigrants  left  chil- 
dren behind  them  in  their  native  city — while  transferring  to 
them  an  increased  share  in  the  common  burdens. 

5.  Roman  Citizenship. — This  injustice  was  the  more 
^keenly  felt  by  them,  from  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  a  Ro- 
man citizen  had  been  enlarged,  and  more  clearly  defined  by 
laws  that  threatened  the  severest  punishment  to  a  magistrate 
who  put  to  death  or  scourged  a  Roman  citizen.^  To  this  was 
added  the  right  to  one  on  trial  for  life  before  the  comitia  centu- 
riata  of  going  into  voluntary  exile,  before  the  decision  of  the 
assembly  was  announced.    The  great  increase  of  the  revenue  * 

*  These  were  the  three  celebrated  Porcian  laws  (Cic.  de  Eep.  ii.  81,  54)  carried  proba- 
bly by  (1)  M.  Porcius  Cato  (praetor  b.  c.  198),  which  threatened  aqua  et  ignis  interdictio 
to  a  magistrate  who  ordered  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death  witbfai  tin 
pomsrium.  (2)  M.  Porcius  Lseca  (tribune  b.  c.  195)  extended  this  privilcffe  to  Roman 
citizens  living  in  any  part  of  Italy  or  the  provinces  ;  and  (8)  L.  Porcius  Licinns  (oonnil 
B.  c.  185).  to  the  Roman  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  so  far  as  was  consisteait  wiUi  mili- 
tary discipline.— 2/an(7«,  Rdm.  Alter th.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  179,  218,  479. 

'  Of  the  vast  revenue  of  the  Roman  state,  (the  spoils  in  the  war  with  Perseos  amonntliig 
to  £2,100,000).  \  in  time  of  peace,  t';>  in  time  of  war  was  expended  in  roads,  bridges,  agoe* 
^acts,  and  puoUc  buildings.  The  great  system  of  s^w^rs  was  constructed  ftboiit  B,  o.  iQOi 
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from  the  transmarine  provinces  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
impose  the  tribute  on  Roman  citizens  since  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  These  privileges  rendered  citizenship  from  year  to  year 
more  desirable,  and  made  the  allies  feel  that  they  were  subjects 
of  Rome.  When  they  saw  the  chasm  growing  greater,  and  that 
it  was  spanned  by  no  bridge,  a  profound  dissatisfaction  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  Italian  confederacy. 

6.  Fonnation  of  New  Parties. — In  Rome  itself  the 
condition  of  things  was  not  much  better.  The  old  opposition  be- 
tween the  J.  lebeians  and  the  patricians  had  been  removed  by  the 
Hortensian  and  MaBnian  laws,^  only  to  be  renewed  under  another 
form.  The  common  people  rose  in  revolt  against  the  new 
nobility,  composed  of  the  members  of  those  families  that  had 
held  a  curule  magistracy,^  and  were  members  of  the  senate,  and 
thus  virtually  renewed  the  old  contest.  The  increasing  power 
of  wealth  to  influence  elections,  the  initiative  of  the  senate  in 
legislation,  the  exclusion  of  all  "new  men^'^  from  the  higher 
magistracies,  threw  the  government  *  more  and  more  into  the 

in  B.C.  171  the  streets  of  Kome  were  paved ;  in  b.c.  160  the  Pomptine  marshes  were  drained, 
and  the  magnificent  aqueducts,  wnich  even  in  their  ruins  are  the  admiration  of  modem 
times,  were  De^un  by  tne  praetor  Q.  Marcius  (b.  c.  144).  In  b.  o.  159  the  first  clepsydra 
waa  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica.  The  Romans  for  nearly  500  years  possessed  no  clocks.  At 
first  they  guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  not  even  dividing  the  day  into 
hours,  ^terwarda  twenty-four  hours  were  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight,  but 
the  day,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  was  divided  into  twelve  hours.  After  sun- 
dials isoiariurrC)  (about  b.  c.  294)  were  introduced,  the  day  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  the  night  into  twelve  hours.  Hence  the  hours  of  night  and  day  were  of  variable 
length,  and  only  equal  at  the  equinoxes.  In  order  to  compare  the  Roman  hours  with  ours 
we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of  the  day  at  Rome.  For  a  full  comparison  see 
Ideler*8  Lehrlmch  d.  Ohronologie.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  on  the  sundials  (solaHvm) 
the  hours  were  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines.  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  {gnomon) 
fell  upon  the  first  line,  the  first  hour  was  already  passed.  Hence  prima  Iwra  denotes  the 
bqgflnning  of  the  second  hour.  On  dull  days  there  was  no  means  of  determining  the  time 
until  the  clepsydrae  were  known.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand-glasses,  the  water  being 
allowed  to  escape  gradually  like  the  sand.  In  order  to  know  the  time  without  any  trouble, 
Slaves  were  kept  at  the  solarium  and  clepsydra  to  report  when  each  hour  expired. 

^  See  pp.  84  and  85,  note  3. 

■  The  curule  magistrates  had  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  seHa  curulia,  or  chair  of  state. 
This  right  belonged  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  to  the  consuls,  prsBtors,  curule  sediles, 
censors,  flamen  ^alis,  dictator,  and  his  master  of  horse  {master  equitum). 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  nobility  had  no  legal  privileges  as  a  class  (see  p.  85), 
but  the  nobles  were  bound  together  by  common  interest,  particularly  in  confining  the 
election  to  all  the  higher  magistracies  to  the  members  of  tneir  own  order.  The  especial 
ftistinction  of  the  nobles  was  the  Jus  imaginum  (the  right  of  showing  the  images  of  their 
ancestors).  When  a  plebeian  attained  to  a  curule  office,  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  his 
family^s  nobility,  he  could  have  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors  nor  of  his  own,  for  the  im- 
agints  of  a  man  were  not  made  until  he  was  dead.  Such  a  person,  then,  was  not  nobilis 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  nor  yet  was  he  ignobiiis.  He  was  called  noous  homo^  or  a 
"new  man." 

*  A  law  was  carried  In  b.  c.  342  (see  p.  82)  to  prevent  re-election  to  the  same  office  until 
9A\xis  ten  years,  and  in  b.  c.  180  (by  the  lex  annalis)  the  order  in  which  the  magistracies  must 
be  sought  was  defined,  and  the  age  before  which  they  could  not  be  held  was  fixed :  the 
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hands  of  a  few  great  houses.^    In  this  way  the  old  republican 
aristocracy  was  transformed  into  a  family  oligarchy. 

7.  Separation  of  the  Orders.— Upon  those  whose  ances- 
tors had  attained  to  any  of  the  curule  magistracies  there  were 
bestowed  certain  privileges — the  most  ancient  of  which  was  the 
permission  to  place  the  wax  images  of  such  ancestors  ^  in  the 
family  hall — and  external  insignia,  of  which  the  stripe  of  pur- 
ple 8  on  the  tunic,  the  golden  finger  ring,^  the  sUver  mounted 
housings  ^  of  the  youths,  and  the  golden  amulet  caso  •  of  the 
boys  were  the  most  important.  These  served  to  distinguish 
the  noble  families,  and  combined  with  the  innovation  introduced 
by  Scipio  (b.  c.  194),  of  assigning  the  front  seats  of  the  theatre ' 
to  the  senatorial  order,  and  the  fact  that  the  senators  who  had 
been  consuls,  praetors,  or  curule  aediles  were  honored  with  cer- 
tain special  privileges,^  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  ruling 
class  and  the  people. 

8.  The  Aim  of  the  Nobility. — During  this  period  the 
nobility  sought  to  gain  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  the  senate  and  equites.^  Formerly  the 
censor  had  placed  the  names  of  worthy  men  on  the  list  of 
senators  who  had  not  held  a  curule  office,  and  sometimes  ex- 
pelled unworthy  members  from  that  body  although  they  did 
belong  to  the  nobility.  Now  the  aim  of  the  governing  aristoc- 
racy was  to  grant  to  the  senate  the  power  of  filling  up  its  own 
ranks  by  legally  entitling  every  one  who  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy  to  a  seat  in  that  body,  and  by  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  censor,  ^<*  on  erasing  from  its  list  any  name,  to  give  the 
reasons  in  writing.  As  the  nobility  succeeded  in  confining  the 
higher  offices  to  their  own  clique,  the  senate  gained  control  over 
both  modes  of  admission  to  its  ranks — election  to  a  curule 
office  and  nomination  by  the  censor.    The  government  man- 


earliest  age  for  the  quaestorship  was  27 ;  for  the  aedileship,  87 ;  for  the  prstorBhip,  40 ;  for 
the  consmship,  43. 

*  According  to  Mommsen  (HOm.  Forpch.  p.  71,  ff.)  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  houses  con 
trolled  the  govemment  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  ^  Jus  imaginum. 

'  Latus  claws.  *  Annulvs  aureus,  »  PhaUrat.  •  BvUla  aurea. 

'  In  the  orchestra.  •  See  p.  88,  n.  2.  •  See  p.  23  and  p.  Sioi  note  6. 

-*•  One  censor  had  the  right  to  veto  his  colleacn^o'^  decision,  ahd  his  snccessor  could 
entirely  cancel  it.  Further,  tlie  list  was  not  liable  to  revision  at  any  time,  as  fonnertj, 
but  only  once  in  five  years. 
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aged  m  the  same  way  with  the  eqnites.  Senators,^  although 
past  the  age  when  they  could  serve  in  the  cavalry,  and  young 
men  of  the  nobility  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
turies, and  thus  to  exeii;  undue  influence  in  the  comitia.  And 
further,  in  order  to  bring  the  public  assemblies  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  large  numbers  of 
freedmen,  the  political  retainers  ^  of  the  noble  houses,  were 
iidmitted  to  the  franchise  either  by  legal  enactment^  or  by  the 
carelessness  and  collusion  of  the  censor.  The  lower  classes  of 
voters,  the  city  rabble,  were  also  systematically  corrupted  by 
largesses  of  corn  and  by  the  public  games  which  the  rich  cele- 
brated with  great  expense  and  splendor  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  voters.  These  assemblies  were  also  brought  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  governing  aristocracy  as  the 
body  of  citizens  increased,  because  the  elements  which  composed 
them  grew  more  numerous  and  varied  and  widely  separated,  and 
therefore  more  easily  managed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The 
magistrate  alone  had  the  right  of  addressing  the  assemblies;  and 
the  people  stood  and  assented  to  his  proposals.  The  voters  were 
too  vridely  scattered  to  be  instructed  beforehand  and  to  agree 
upon  any  unity  of  action.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  had  long  been  the  custom  for  the  more  important 
affairs  of  state,  the  entire  foreign  policy,  to  be  settled  in  the 
senate. 

9.  The  Condition  of  the  People. — Originally  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  a  hardy  and  industrious  race  and  had  lived  on 
their  small  farms  and  cultivated  them  with  their  own  hands. 
During  the  war  with  Hannibal  the  devastation  of  Italy  had 
been  so  great  that  the  small  farms  had  almost  entirely  disj^p- 
peared.  The  armies  destined  for  foreign  service  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  veterans,  many  of  whom  served  for  fourteen 
years.  They  became  estranged  from  civil  life,  adopted  the 
habits  of  soldiers,  and  relied  chiefly  on  plunder.  The  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  particularly  after  the  Hannibalic  war,  was  favor- 
able for  indulging  such  propensities.     A  great  number  of  the 

^  p  28  and  p.  210,  n.  6.  "  Clientes,  »  As  in  i»  r.  24©. 
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it  happened  that  the  people  of  Segeda  were  occupied  in  en- 
larging their  town,  when  the  order  came  from  Eome  bidding 
them  to  desist,  and  to  furnish  tribute  and  auxiliaries.  The 
order  they  refused  to  obey,  because  according  to  the  treaty 
they  were  only  forbidden  to  build  a  new  town,  and  not  to  en- 
large one  already  existing,  and  because  they  had  hitherto  neither 
paid  tribute  nor  supplied  soldiers.  War  broke  out,  and  the  con- 
sul, Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  peo- 
ple of  Segeda  took  refuge  in  Numantia  and  defeated  the 
Bomans  again  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  In  the  same  year 
(b.  c.  153),  the  Lusitanians  revolted  and  defeated  a  Eoman  army. 
The  next  year  the  consul  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Arevacians  and  other  tribes,  on  condition 
that  they  should  pay  tribute  and  give  hostages.  When  LucuUus, 
the  next  consul,  arrived  in  Spain  the  following  year,  finding 
the  war  had  been  ended  and  his  hopes  of  bringing  home  honor 
and  especially  plunder  frustrated,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  tribes  ^  at  peace  with  Rome. 

3.  War  in  Lusitania. — Meanwhile  Sulpicius  Galba  was 
vying  in  Lusitania  with  LucuUus  in  treachery  and  deceit. 
When  the  Lusitanians  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  ask  for 
peace,  he  received  them  kindly,  lamented  the  condition  of  their 
country,  and  promised  to  settle  their  people  on  fertile  lands. 
After  having  collected  them  to  the  number  of  many  thousands 
and  disarmed  them,  they  were  surrounded  by  his  own  troops 
and  murdered  (b.  c.  150).  This  outrage  was  too  much  even  for 
the  Eoman  people,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  so  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  treachery.  Cato  preferred  charges  against  Galba^ 
but  his  wealth  and  great  gifts  as  an  orator  (he  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  orators  of  his  time)  procured  his  acquittal  in  the 
assembly  of  tribes. 

4.  Viriathns. — Among  the  few  who  escaped  the  massacre 
was  Viriathus,  who,  as  the  avenger  of  his  people,  carried  on 
the  fiery  war  2  in  Spain  against  the  vast  power  of  Borne  for 


»  He  attacked  the  Vaccaeans,  gained  pops^sj^jgn  of  Cftuca  by  trewbory,  el^w  tlje  inhl* 

jtants,  and  plundered  the  towu, 
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more  than  ten  years.  Army  after  army  was  defeated,  year  after 
year  the  incompetent  Eoman  commanders  fell  into  the  same 
traps.  Even  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  ^  was  unable  to  break  the  power 
of  the  Lusitanians  and  defeat  the  wily  Viriathus.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  141  Viriathus  formed  a  treaty  with  Rome  which  recog- 
nized him  as  the  friend  of  the  Eoman  nation,  but  the  consul 
for  the  next  year,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty,  renewed  the 
war.  Viriathus  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  sue*  for  peace. 
When  the  Lusitanians  were  ordered  to  give  up  their  arms,  Viri- 
athus, convinced  that  the  treachery  of  Galba  was  to  be  re- 
peated,  was  meditating  a  last  desperate  resistance,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  his  own  envoys  (b.  c.  139),  who  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Roman  consul  Servilius  CaBpio  to  do  the  deed.  So  low 
had  Eoman  honor  and  valor  descended  that  the  proconsul  did 
not  hesitate  to  employ  the  hand  of  the  assassin  to  rid  himself 
of  an  enemy  whom  he  could  not  defeat  in  the  field.  sJ 

5.  The  Numantine  war  (b.c.  143-133). — In  the  mean- 
while the  Celtiberians  had  revolted  and  renewed  the  war,  which 
centred  round  Numantia,  and  which  defied  the  Eoman  arms 
for  ten  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  war  was  con- 
ducted by  Metellus  Macedonicus^  with  considerable  degree 
of  success,  but  his  successors  experienced  repeated  defeats 
and  disasters.  Finally  Gajus  Hostilius  Mancinus  was  brought 
to  such  straits  by  his  own  incapacity  and  the  cowardice  of 
his  soldiers,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  in  which 
ho  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  enemy.  The  senate 
repudiated  the  treaty,  and  the  commander  was  surrendered  by 
the  Eoman  fetialis.  Naked  and  with  chained  hands  he  stood 
bound  before  the  town,  but  the  Numantines,  like  Pontius, 
refused  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  and  Mancinus  returned  to  the 
camp  and  then  to  Eome.  The  war  continued  in  the  same 
disastrous  manner  until  b.  c.  134,  when  Scipio  Africanus  ^  took 
the  command.     Three  men,  Gajus  Marius,  who  was  afterwards 


*  This  was  the  eldest  son  of  ^milius  Panlus,  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  Fabian 
gem  ;  his  fall  name  was  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  ^milianus. 

'  See  page  1^4 

'  Scipio  was  re-elected  consul,  notwithstanding  the  law  passed  in  b.  c  151  prohibiting 
th©  re-^wtioT)  of  a  oonsul ;  nee  Mommse.i,  R$m  Btaatr.  i.,  p.  425- 
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seven  times  consul^  Jngurtlia,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and 
Tiberius  Gracchns,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  Boman  history,  served  under  Seipio.  Scipio's  first  efforts 
were  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
He  drove  the  vast  rabble  of  camp-followers,  traders  and  traf- 
fickers who  supplied  the  soldiers  with  articles  of  luxury,  from 
the  camp,  lie  reduced  the  amount  of  baggage  to  what  was 
actually  necessary  for  the  wants  of  each  soldier,  and  by  con- 
stant drill  and  exercise  succeeded  in  bringing  his  soldiers  back 
to  a  suitable  condition  for  war. 

6.  Siege  of  Numantia.— Seipio  now  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Numantia.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with 
wonderful  heroism  and  courage,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
suffered  the  most  dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  eating  even 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  they  surrendered.  Fifty  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  selected  to  adorn  Scipio's  triumph,  the 
rest  were  sold  as  slaves  and  the  town  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Seipio  now  assumed  the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to 
his  title  of  Africanus.  All  serious  resistance  in  Spain  was  at  an 
end ;  and  the  country,  by  the  great  influx  of  Roman  traders, 
speculators,  merchants,  and  settlers,  became  rapidly  Romanized. 
Great  towns  sprang  up  as  centres  for  the  vast  inland  commerce 
in  com,  wool,  wine,  and  mineral  products,  and  Latin  soon 
became  the  official  language  of  both  the  Spanish  provinces. 

7.  The  Province  of  Asia  (b.c.  129) — The  same  year  in 
which  Spain  was  subdued  the  first  province  beyond  the  Helles- 
pont was  acquired.  Attains  III.,  the  sixth  king  of  Pergamus,  died 
in  B,c.  133,  leaving  no  children.  lie  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
and  treasures  to  the  Roman  people.  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son 
of  Enmenes  the  father  of  Attains,  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  but 
he  was  soon  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 

8.  The  Increase  in  Slavery. — The  slave  population, 
during  the  wars  in  the  East,  had  increased  enormously.  On  the 
large  estates  the  labor  was  almost  entirely  performed  by  gangs 
of  slaves ;  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  on  the  pasture-lands 
were  tended  by  slaves  who  were  made  resx)onsible  for  their  flocks 
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and  were  left  to  find  subsistence  as  they  could.  Almost  all  had 
once  been  freemen,  and  no  marked  difference  of  color  or  race 
or  civilization  placed  the  master  above  the  slave.  The  Eoman 
nobles,  as  occupiers  of  the  public  lands,  found  it  profitable  to 
cultivate  them  by  slave-labor.  The  free  population  in  Italy, 
particularly  the  possessors  of  small  farms,  had  so  decreased  that 
large  tracts  were  parcelled  into  sheep-walks. 

9.  The  Servile  War  (b.c.  134-132).— The  condition  in 
Sicily  was  even  worse.^  There  a  wealthy  land-owner,  named 
Damophilus,  maltreated  his  slaves  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
resolved  to  have  revenge.  They  found  a  leader  in  Eunus,  a 
pretended  Syrian  prophet.  They  attacked  Enna  and  plundered 
the  town.  The  insurrection  spread  far  and  wide ;  four  Ro- 
man armies  were  defeated,  and  the  rebels  so  increased  that 
they  numbered  two  hundred  thousand.  For  three  successive 
years  (b.c.  134-132)  Eoman  consuls  were  sent  to  the  island,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  towards  subduing  the  insurgents 
until  B.  c.  132,  when  Publius  Eupilius  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  by  the  capture  of  their  strongholds,  Tauromenium  (Taor- 
mind)  and  Enna,  and  as  pro-consul,  with  the  aid  of  ten  com- 


*  When  the  slaves  landed  in  Sicily  they  were  kept  by  the  dealers  in  slare-pens  waiting 
for  purchasers.  The  wealthy  capitalists  would  buy  whole  batches  at  once,  brand  or 
marK  the  slaves  like  cattle,  and  send  them  off  to  the  country  to  work.  The  young  and 
robust  were  employed  as  shepherds,  the  others  in  agricultural  and  other  labor.  Some 
worked  in  fetters,  to  prevent  them  from  running  away.  All  of  them  had  hard  service, 
and  their  masters  supplied  them  scantily  with  food  and  clothing.  They  cared  little  about 
their  slaves.  Thev  worked  them  while  they  were  able  to  work,  and  the  losses  by  death 
were  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  This  want  of  humanity  and  prudence  in  the  masters 
soon  produced  intolerable  mischief.  The  slaves  who  were  employ€«i  in  looking  after 
sheep  and  cattle  of  necessity  had  more  freedom  than  those  who  were  cnltivatmg  the 
ground.  Their  masters  saw  little  of  them,  and  left  them  unprovided  with  food,  suppos- 
mg  that  they  would  be  able  to  look  after  themselves  and  cost  nothing.  They  soon  found 
ways  of  helping  themselves.  They  began  by  robbing  and  murdering,  even  in  frequented 
places,  travellers  who  were  alone  or  only  in  small  companies.  It  became  unsafe  for 
travellers  to  move  about  by  night,  nor  could  people  any  longer  safely  live  on  their  lands 
in  the  country.  The  shepherds  got  possession  of  huts  which  the  occupants  abandoned, 
and  of  arms  of  various  kinds  also,  and  thus  they  became  bolder  and  more  confident. 
They  went  about  with  club»*  and  spears  and  the  staves  which  were  used  by  herdsmen, 
dressed  in  wolfskins  or  hogskins,  and  already  began  to  make  a  formidable  appearance. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  fierce  dogs  with  them,  and  an  abundance  of  food  from  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  their  beasts.  The  island  was  filled  with  roaming  bands  of  pltmderers. 
Slaves  were  bought  cheap,  and  could  be  made  profitable  by  working  them  hard ;  and  thus 
the  greediness  or  gain,  the  total  want  of  any  human  feelmg  in  the  masters,  the  neglect 
of  proper  discipline  among  the  slaves,  and  the  careless  feeling  of  security  produced  by 
many  years  of  prosperity,  Drought  things  gradually  to  such  a  state  that  repression  of  the 
disorder  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  masters  or  governors ;  for  the  masters  could  not 
reduce  such  sturdy  fellows  to  obedience  on  estates  far  removed  from  towns,  and  a  Ro- 
man governor  of  Sicily  had  no  army  at  his  command.— /io/io'V  Decline  of  the  Bom'  Bcp^ 
Tol.  i.,  p.  114  f. 
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missioners,  settled  the  affairs  of  the  island.^    On  his  return  to 
Borne  he  celebrated  a  sort  of  lesser  triumph,  called  ovation.* 
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The  Internal  Government. — Farming  the  Revenue. — 
The  Italian  Allies. — The  New  Nobility. — The  Con- 
dition OF  THE  People.— Hellenic  Influences. — Orien- 
tal Superstitions. — Slavery.  . 

1.  The  Provincial  System. — During  the  preceding  cen- 
tury the  chief  countries  that  skiri;ed  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  become  provinces  of  Eome  :  (1)  Sicily^  was 
acquired  in  B.  c.  241 ;  (2)  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  b.c.  238  ;  (3) 
Hispania  Ci^rior  and  (4)  Ulterior,*  b.  c.  206 ;  ^  (5)  Macedonia,® 

>  By  the  lex  BupUia  ;  see  map  No.  1. 

■  In  order  to  enjoy  a  triumph  the  imperinm  mnst  have  been  conferred  npon  the  com- 
mander in  the  r^ular  way  (hence  Publius  Scipio,  after  the  conq^uest  of  New  Carthage  in 
Spain,  was  not  lUlowed  to  triumph  becauji^e  he  had  commanded  sine  uUo  magistratu.—Liv. 
xxviii.  88) ;  the  war  ended,  the  dominion  of  the  ptate  extended  (Liv.  xxxix.  29),  at  least 
5.000  of  tne  enemy  slain  in  battle,  the  war  must  have  been  a  legitimate  one,  waged  under 
tiae  auspices,  in  tne  province,  and  with  the  troops  of  the  commander  seeking  the  triumph ; 
for  a  magistrate  as  a  pro-consnl  to  triumph  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  a 
jMdsdtum  was  necessary  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  city,  while  for  the  cont<ul  whose  irrir 
perktm  included  the  city  it  was  only  necessary  to  confer  the  full  imperium  (regium  im- 
parium).  To  settle  thesepreliminanes,  and  to  fix  the  day  for  the  triumphal  procession, 
Delong^  to  the  senate.  The  procession,  headed  by  the  senate  and  followed  hy  the  victo- 
rious troops  with  trains  of  wagons  loaded  with  spoils  from  the  captured  cities,  entered 
the  porta  triumphalis  and  advanced  along  the  via  sacra  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus.  The  triumpher  sat  upon  a  golden  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  clad  in  the 
eorgeous  triumphal  robe  embroidered  with  gold  {toga  picta)  and  the  flowered  tunic 
{tumca  palmata)  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  and  holding  a  sceptre  (scipio  etmmeus) 
in  his  right  hand.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  chariot  bv  his  children,  while  his  clients 
and  relatives,  clothed  in  white  to^,  surrounded  it ;  behmd  him  stood  a  slave  holding 
over  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  respice  post  te,  hominem 
memento  te.  The  soldiers  were  in  the  rear,  their  spearn  adorned  with  laurel ;  some  sang 
hymns  to  the  gods,  some  shouted  lo  triumphe,  while  others  sang  songs  in  praise  of  their 
leader,  or  iudul£^  in  sallies  of  satire,  or  coarse  ribaldry,  for  the  soldiers  were  released 
&om  military  discipline  and  fhll  license  of  speech  was  granted  on  this  day. 

In  the  ovation  tne  imperator  entered  the  city  on  foot,  or  in  later  times  on  horseback, 
dad  in  the  purple-borderied  robe  (toga  purpurea)^  his  head  being  crowned  with  laurel. 
Instead  of  a  bull  he  sacrificed  a  i!»heep  (<wi«),  hence  the  name  ovatio  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  A. 
4,660). 

'  That  is,  the  western  part  of  the  island ;  the  whole  island  was  acquired  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Syracuse  in  b.  c.  210. 

*  The  first  enlarged  by  Celtiberia  ;  the  second  by  Lusitania,  in  b.  c.  179 ;  according  to 
Marqnardt  {Staatsver.  p.  99)  Spain  was  organized  in  b.  c.  197. 

*  According  to  Appian,  Hisp.  38. 

*  Achaja  became  practically  a  province  at  the  same  time,  although  not  formally  or 
ganize4  until  th^  tim?  of  Augustus, 
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B.  c.  146  ;  Illyricum,^  about  B.  c.  167  ;  Africa,  B.  c.  146  ;  Asia, 
B.  c.  133.  Each  province  was  governed  generally  by  a  prastor,' 
•  the  number  of  whom  was  increased  in  b.  c.  227  to  four  and  in 
B.C.  197  to  six.  These  provincial  governors  received  no  salary, 
but  they  were  entitled  to  exact  certain  contributions  from  the 
provincials  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  suite.^  They  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  military  and  civil  authority,  and  no  matter 
how  serious  the  complaints  were  against  their  management, 
they  were  irremovable  during  their  term  of  office.  At  its  expi- 
ration, it  is  true,  they  could  be  brought  to  trial  either  before 
the  people  or  before  the  senatorial  judges,*  but  there  was  little 
prospect  of  conviction  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  poor  man  or  by  a 
foreigner  against  a  powerful  member  of  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
especially  since  it  was  tried  before  jurymen  far  removed  from 
the  scene,  and  if  not  involved  in  like  guilt,  at  least  belonging 
to  the  same  order  as  the  accused. ^ 

2.  Roman  Governors.'— After  b.  c.  149  it  became  the 
general  practice  for  the  praetors  *  to  spend  their  first  year  of  office 
in  Eome,  and  the  second  year  as  pro-praetors  to  undertake  the 
management  of  a  province.'''  For  many  years  these  governors 
ruled  the  provincials  with  honesty  and  protected  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  revenue-farmers.^*  But  gradually  they  relaxed 

*  Livy  (xlv.  28, 11)  desiffnates  niyricum  as  a  province  ;  see  838,  n.  1. 
'  A  consul  was  feent  only  in  case  of  a  dangerous  war. 

*  Cohora:  consisting  of  qusestors,  secretaries,  notaries,  lictors,  augurs,  and  public 
criers. 

*  A  criminal  prosecution  was  made  before  the  people,  a  civil  suit  before  a  jury  selected 
from  the  senators. 

»  The  provinces  found  some  protection  from  the  rapacity  of  Roman  officials  by  be- 
coming clients  of  distinguished  men  who  brought  the  plundeiing  officials  to  trial  on 
their  return  to  Rome. 

"  According  to  Mommsen  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  governor  spent  the  first  year 
at  Rome  and  the  second  in  the  province,  became  the  established  practice  from  the  time 
of  Sulla  ;  see  p.  257. 

'  The  population  in  the  provinces  consisted  of  two  classes  :  those  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  inaependence  was  granted,  and  those  completely  subject  to  the  civil  and  judi- 
cial admini.stration  of  the  governor.  In  the  first  class  were  the  (1)  free  cities  {civitateg 
libercB) ;  (2)  the  cities  that  were  free  and  exempt  from  taxes  (civitates  libercR  et  immune8)\ 
and  (3)  the  allied  cities  {civUates  fosderatiB) ;  the  second  class  paid  not  only  tribute,  but 
a  land  tax. 

"  Publicani :  these  were  the  persons  who  farmed  the  public  revenues  (pwWIca  vectiga' 
lia)^  i.  e.  direct  (decumce ;  trWutum,  ftcrtntura^  metaUa,  saiince^  and  indirect  {porUnia), 
taxes  ;  about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  puNicani  (principally  from  the  eques- 
trian order)  formed  themselves  into  corporations  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the 
business  on  a  large  scale.  The  land  in  the  provinces  was  partly  given  to  Roman  settlers 
{agri  privati),  or  to  the  free  communities  icivitafes  fmderatoR  and  civUates  iibera  et  kn- 
munes),  or,  as  was  generally  the  case,  became  public  domain  (ager  pyiUcus\  and  was  (1) 
partly  sold  by  the  quaestor  (as  ager  privatus  vectigcUisarue)^  but  still  remaining  so  far  the 
property  of  the  state  that  it  pa^ed  a  nominal  tax  {vecttgat)^  or,  as  was  t^e  citse  with  |R09^ 
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in  their  honesty,  and  it  became  a  rare  case  for  a  governor  to 
return  from  his  province  with  clean  hands.  The  governor  had 
the  right  to  free  quarters  and  free  conveyance  when  travelling 
on  the  business  of  the  state,  and  to  obtain,  at  a  fair  price,  sup- 
plies for  himself  and  retinue,  and  in  case  of  war  for  the  army. 
As  the  senate  exercised  no  strict  control  over  the  provincial 
magistrates,  these  privileges  opened  the  way  to  so  many  abuses 
that  in  time  the  condition  of  the  provincials,  under  such  gov- 
ernors as  Verres,  became  intolerable.^  The  man  who  had  ruled 
a  province  in  a  manner  substantially  independent  of  the  senate, 
found  it  hard  on  his  return  home  to  descend  to  the  common  level. 
In  this  way  the  equality  within  the  aristocracy  was  broken  down, 
the  oversight  by  the  senate  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  always 
lax,  began  to  give  way,  and  hence  the  aversion  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  acquisition  of  new  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Macedonia  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Further,  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  governing  families  was  used  to  influence  the  votes 
of  the  proletarians  in  the  capital,  either  directly  or  by  expending 
vast  sums  on  the  public  games  or  gladiatorial  shows.  This  ren- 
dered it  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  not  wealthy 
to  rise  to  office. 

3.  Titles  and  Insignia. — We  have  already  noticed  that 
the  desire  for  titles  and  insignia  was  so  great,  and  that  every 
insignificant  combat  was  so  magnified  by  false  bulletins,  that 
the  senate  had  to  enact  a  law  that  a  triumph  could  be  granted 
only  when  a  pitched  battle  had  taken  place  in  which  five 
thousand  of  the  enemy  fell.  At  first  the  thanks  of  the  senate 
satisfied  the  successful  commander,  but  soon  he  demanded  some 
permanent  distinction.   Statues  and  monuments  had  become  so 


of  the  land,  (2)  was  restored  to  the  old  owners,  subject  to  taxation,  or  (8)  was  retained 


ptUMcani^  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  into  the  public  treasury  and  collected  what  they  could ; 
they  abased  their  power  and  oppressed  the  defenceless  provincials  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  Uvy  (xlv.  18)  says  nbl  pimicanus  est,  iM  aut  his  publicum  vanum,  aut  libertas  ftociin 
niUta — wnerever  a  tax-coUector  was  empioyed,  either  the  rights  of  the  people  were  disre- 
garded or  the  freedom  of  the  aUies  destroyed. 

*  When  complaints  of  such  extortion  (in  year  b.  c.  173)  began  to  be  made,  they  came 
before  the  senate :  in  b.  c.  149  the  lex  Cnlpvmia  de  repetvndis  was  enacted  by  which  a 
prsBtor  was  appointed  to  try  such  complaints  ;  the  penalty  was  pecuniary,  but  it  was  qoq- 
tiQii^U^  nuKle  i^^vier  hj  the  various  l^ws  parsed  after  t^e  lex  CalpurnU^, 
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common  that  they  were  no  longer  considered  an  honor,  and  the 
custom  mainly  established  by  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
of  acquiring  a  permanent  surname  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants from  the  victories  he  had  won,  came  into  general  practice. 

4.  The  Italian  Allies. — In  consequence  of  the  long  wars, 
the  position  of  the  Latins,  and  particularly  of  the  ellies  in  Italy, 
had  undergone  a  change  greatly  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  had  been  unjustly  increased,  and 
the  military  service — particularly  garrison  duty  and  the  odious 
service  in  Spain — was  transferred  more  and  more  to  the  Italian 
allies.  After  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  the  admission  of  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  communities  to  the  Eoman  franchise  was 
almost  completely  stopped,  and  the  Italian  allies,  although  by 
their  blood  and  toil  the  Roman  dominion  had  been  extended 
over  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean,  remained  substantially 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  provincials.  Just  as  the  ruling 
class  at  Eome  separated  itself  from  the  people,  so  the  Roman 
citizens  in  their  turn  asserted  their  superiority  over  the  Latins, 
and  excluded  them  more  and  more  from  their  rights — such 
as  an  equal  assignment  of  land,  the  right  of  free  migration, 
and  of  free  settlement  in  Rome,  unless  the  emigrants  left  chil- 
dren behind  them  in  their  native  city — while  transferring  to 
them  an  increased  share  in  the  common  burdens. 

5.  Roman  Citizenship. — This  injustice  was  the  more 
^keenly  felt  by  them,  from  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  a  Ro- 
man citizen  had  been  enlarged,  and  more  clearly  defined  by 
laws  that  threatened  the  severest  punishment  to  a  magistrate 
who  put  to  death  or  scourged  a  Roman  citizen.^  To  this  was 
added  the  right  to  one  on  trial  for  life  before  the  comitia  centu- 
riata  of  going  into  voluntary  exile,  before  the  decision  of  the 
assembly  was  announced.    The  great  increase  of  the  revenue  * 

*  These  were  the  three  celebrated  Porcian  laws  (Cic.  de  Rep.  il.  81,  64)  carried  proba- 
bly by  (1)  M.  Porcius  Cato  (praetor  b,  c.  198),  which  threatened  aqua  et  ignis  interdictio 
to  a  magistrate  who  ordered  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death  within  tiie 
pomerium.  (2)  M.  Porcius  Lseca  (tribune  b.  c.  195)  extended  this  priTilese  to  Roman 
citizens  living  in  any  part  of  Italy  or  the  provinces ;  and  (8)  L.  Porcine  licinns  (conral 
B.  c.  185).  to  tne  Roman  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  so  far  as  was  consistent  wim  mili- 
tary discipline.— Zranc'e,  Rdm.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  179,  218,  479. 

^  Of  the  vast  revenue  of  the  Roman  state,  (the  spoils  in  the  war  with  Perseos  amounting 
to  £2,100,000),  jl  in  time  of  peace,  tV  in  time  of  war  was  expended  in  roads,  bridges,  agne- 
ducts,  and  public  buildings.  The  great  system  of  s^w^rs  was  constructed  KiKmt  B«  o.  190 ; 
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from  the  transmarine  provinces  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
impose  the  tribute  on  Roman  citizens  since  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  These  privileges  rendered  citizenship  from  year  to  year 
more  desirable,  and  made  the  allies  feel  that  they  were  subjects 
of  Eome.  When  they  saw  the  chasm  growing  greater,  and  that 
it  was  spanned  by  no  bridge,  a  profound  dissatisfaction  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  Italian  confederacy. 

6.  Formation  of  New  Parties. — In  Rome  itself  the 
condition  of  things  was  not  much  better.  The  old  opposition  be- 
tween the  J  lebeians  and  the  patricians  had  been  removed  by  the 
Hortensian  and  Maenian  laws,^  only  to  be  renewed  under  another 
form.  The  common  people  rose  in  revolt  against  the  new 
nobility,  composed  of  the  members  of  those  families  that  had 
held  a  curule  magistracy,^  and  were  members  of  the  senate,  and 
thus  virtually  renewed  the  old  contest.  The  increasing  power 
of  wealth  to  influence  elections,  the  initiative  of  the  senate  in 
legislation,  the  exclusion  of  all  "new  men^'^  from  the  higher 
magistracies,  threw  the  government  *  more  and  more  into  the 

In  B.C.  171  the  streets  of  Rome  were  paved ;  in  b.c.  160  the  Pomptine  marshes  were  drained, 
and  the  magnificent  aqueducts,  wnich  even  in  their  ruins  are  the  admiration  of  modem 
thnes,  were  D^un  by  the  prsetor  O^  Marcius  (b.  c.  144).  In  b.  c.  159  the  first  clepsydra 
was  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica.  The  Romans  for  nearly  500  years  possessed  no  clocks.  At 
first  they  jessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  not  even  dividing  the  day  into 
hours.  Ajterw»rds  twenty-four  hours  were  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight,  but 
the  day,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  was  divided  into  twelve  hours.  After  sun- 
dials {golarium)  (about  b.  c.  294)  were  introduced,  the  day  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  the  night  into  twelve  hours.  Hence  the  hours  of  night  and  day  were  of  variable 
lengtn,  and  only  equal  at  the  equinoxes.  In  order  to  compare  the  Roman  hours  with  ours 
we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of  the  day  at  Rome.  For  a  full  comparison  see 
Ideler*8  Lehrtmch  d.  Chronologie.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  on  the  sundials  {sdarivni) 
the  hours  were  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines.  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon) 
feu  upon  the  first  line,  the  first  hour  was  already  passed.  Hence  prima  hora  denotes  the 
banning  of  the  second  hour.  On  dull  days  there  was  no  means  of  determining  the  time 
until  the  clepsydrae  were  known.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand-glasses,  the  water  being 
allowed  to  escape  gradually  like  the  sand.  In  order  to  know  the  time  without  any  trouble, 
fiiaves  were  kept  at  the  solarium  and  clepsydra  to  report  when  each  hour  expired. 
^  See  pp.  84  and  85,  note  8. 

*  The  curule  mi^strates  had  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  sella  cvrulis,  or  chair  of  state. 
This  right  belonged  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  aediles, 
censors,  flamen  Dialis,  dictator,  and  his  master  of  horse  {magister  equitum). 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  nobility  had  no  legal  privileges  as  a  class  (see  p.  85), 
but  the  nobles  were  bound  together  by  common  interest,  particularly  in  confining  the 
election  to  all  the  higher  magistracies  to  the  members  of  their  own  order.  The  especial 
distinction  of  the  nobles  was  the  ju^  imaginum  (the  right  of  showing  the  images  of  their 
ancestors).  When  a  plebeian  attained  to  a  curule  office,  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  his 
family*8  nobility,  he  could  have  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors  nor  of  his  own,  for  the  im- 
agines of  a  man  were  not  made  until  he  was  dead.  Such  a  person,  then,  was  not  nobilis 
In  the  full  sense  of  the  word  nor  yet  was  he  ignobilis.  He  was  called  novus  homo,  or  a 
"new  man." 

*  A  law  was  carried  in  b.  c.  342  (see  p.  82)  to  prevent  re-election  to  the  same  office  until 
after  ten  years,  and  in  b.  c.  180  (by  the  lex  annalis)  the  order  in  which  the  magistracies  must 
be  sought  was  defined,  and  the  age  before  which  they  could  not  be  held  was  fixed :  the 
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hands  of  a  few  great  houses.^    In  this  way  the  old  republican 
aristocracy  was  transformed  into  a  family  oligarchy. 

7.  Separation  of  the  Orders.— Upon  those  whose  ances- 
tors had  attained  to  any  of  the  curule  magistracies  there  were 
bestowed  certain  privileges — the  most  ancient  of  which  was  the 
permission  to  place  the  wax  images  of  such  ancestors  ^  in  the 
family  hall — and  external  insignia,  of  which  the  stripe  of  pur- 
ple ^  on  the  tunic,  the  golden  finger  ring,*  the  silver  mounted 
housings '  of  the  youths,  and  the  golden  amulet  caso  •  of  the 
boys  were  the  most  important.  These  served  to  distinguish 
the  noble  families,  and  combined  with  the  innovation  introduced 
by  Scipio  (b.  c.  194),  of  assigning  the  front  seats  of  the  theatre ' 
to  the  senatorial  order,  and  the  fact  that  the  senators  who  had 
been  consuls,  praetors,  or  curule  aediles  were  honored  with  cer- 
tain special  privileges,^  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  ruling 
class  and  the  people. 

8.  The  Aim  of  the  Nobility. — During  this  period  the 
nobility  sought  to  gain  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  the  senate  and  equites.  ^  Formerly  the 
censor  had  placed  the  names  of  worthy  men  on  the  list  of 
senators  who  had  not  held  a  curule  oflBce,  and  sometimes  ex- 
pelled unworthy  members  from  that  body  although  they  did 
belong  to  the  nobility.  Now  the  aim  of  the  governing  aristoc- 
racy was  to  grant  to  the  senate  the  power  of  filling  up  its  own 
ranks  by  legally  entitling  every  one  who  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy  to  a  seat  in  that  body,  and  by  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  censor,  ^<^  on  erasing  from  its  list  any  name,  to  give  the 
reasons  in  writing.  As  the  nobility  succeeded  in  confining  the 
higher  offices  to  their  own  clique,  the  senate  gained  control  over 
both  modes  of  admission  to  its  ranks — election  to  a  curule 
oflBce  and  nomination  by  the  censor.    The  government  man- 

earliest  age  for  the  qusBstorship  was  27 ;  for  the  sedileship,  87 ;  for  the  prsetorBhip,  40 ;  for 
the  consulship,  43. 

^  According  to  Mommsen  (BOm.  Forsch.  p.  71,  fl.)  some  fifteen  or  gizteen  houses  eon 
trolled  the  government  to  the  end  of  the  repuhlic.  '  Jils  inutginum, 

'  Latus  clavus.  *  Annvlvft  auret/s.  •  Phalerce.  •  Bulla  mirea, 

'  In  the  orchestra.  •  See  p.  88,  n.  2.  •  See  p.  23  and  p.  910,  note  6. 

^**  One  censor  had  the  right  to  veto  his  colloa.2;no's  decision,  ahd  hia  sncceaoor  eonld 
entirely  cancel  it.  Further,  the  list  was  not  liable  to  revision  at  any  time,  as  torwadyt 
but  only  once  in  five  years. 
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aged  m  the  same  way  with  the  eqnites.  Senators,^  although 
past  the  age  when  they  could  serve  in  the  cavalry,  and  young 
men  of  the  nobility  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
turies, and  thus  to  exeri;  undue  influence  in  the  comitia.  And 
furi;her,  in  order  to  bring  the  public  assemblies  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  large  numbers  of 
freedmen,  the  political  retainers  ^  of  the  noble  houses,  were 
Admitted  to  the  franchise  either  by  legal  enactment^  or  by  the 
carelessness  and  collusion  of  the  censor.  Tbe  lower  classes  of 
voters,  the  city  rabble,  were  also  systematically  corrupted  by 
largesses  of  com  and  by  the  public  games  which  the  rich  cele- 
brated with  great  expense  and  splendor  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  voters.  These  assemblies  were  also  brought  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  governing  aristocracy  as  the 
body  of  citizens  increased,  because  the  elements  which  composed 
them  grew  more  numerous  and  varied  and  widely  separated,  and 
therefore  more  easily  managed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The 
magistrate  alone  had  the  right  of  addressing  the  assemblies;  and 
the  people  stood  and  assented  to  his  proposals.  The  voters  were 
too  widely  scattered  to  be  instructed  beforehand  and  to  agree 
upon  any  unity  of  action.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  had  long  been  the  custom  for  the  more  important 
affairs  of  state,  the  entire  foreign  policy,  to  be  settled  in  the 
senate. 

9.  The  Condition  of  the  People. — Originally  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  a  hardy  and  industrious  race  and  had  lived  on 
their  small  farms  and  cultivated  them  with  their  own  hands. 
During  the  war  with  Hannibal  the  devastation  of  Italy  had 
been  so  great  that  the  small  farms  had  almost  entirely  dissp- 
peared.  The  armies  destined  for  foreign  service  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  veterans,  many  of  whom  served  for  fourteen 
years.  They  became  estranged  from  civil  life,  adopted  the 
habits  of  soldiers,  and  relied  chiefly  on  plunder.  The  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  particularly  after  the  Hannibalic  war,  was  favor- 
able for  indulging  such  propensities.     A  great  number  of  the 

'^p  2Suid  p.  SIO.  n.  6.  '  tlUntes,  '  As  in  r  p.  MBi 
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Italians  had  joined  Hannibal,  their  towns  were  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  confiscated.  The  sol- 
diers could  seldom  make  use  of  the  spoils  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  retinue  of  traders 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  armies,  converted  their 
plunder  into  ready  money,  which  was  soon  squandered,  and 
returned  home  to  swell  the  impoverished  crowd  that  was  daily 
increasing  in  the  capital.  The  result  was  that  during  the  long 
wars  the  rich  grew  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer ;  productive 
labor  declined  when  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  poured  into  Rome 
from  the  conquered  states.  The  proletarians  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  by  the  largesses  of  com  and  the  enormous 
sums  spent  in  public  festivals  ^  fell  more  and  more  under  the 
power  of  the  few  reigning  families. 

10.  The  Agrarian  Law  of  Flaminius.— All  over  Italy 
large  tracts  of  land  were  deserted,  thousands  of  people  were 
impoverished,  and  what  was  worse,  disinclined  to  earn  an  honest 
living  by  toil  in  the  field  or  in  the  workshop.  There  were  some 
who  saw  the  evils  that  threatened  the  state  and  sought  to  avert 
them  by  wise  measures  of  reform,  but  they  were  thwarted  by 
the  calculating  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
state  continued  on  the  downward  road  and  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  the  fatal  catastrophe.  G.  Flaminius  saw  clearly  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  state,  and  strove  against  the  entire 
opposition  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  remove  it.  The  people 
however  sided  with  him,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  his  measures 
for  reform  in  the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  senate.2  The  law  passed  during  his  tribunate  (b.  c.^32), 
assigning  the  territory  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  to  Roman  set- 
tlers, has  been  mentioned.^  He  was  elected  consul  in  B.  c.  222, 
and  conducted  the  war  against  the  Insubrians.  When  the  trib- 
une G.  Claudius  proposed  the  law  to  prevent  the  nobility  from 


»  The  public  festivals  were  religions  ceremonies  instituted  to  pacify  the  gods.  To  tht 
great  Roitian  sames  instituted  in  the  regal  period  were  added  the  plebeian  games  in  b.  c, 
509,  the  Apollinarian  in  b.  c.  512,  and  the  Megalisian  in  b.  c.  204. 

"  So  important  was  this  that  Polybius  (ii.  21\  a  stanch  defender  of  the  aristocracT 
dates  the  decline  of  the  Roman  state  from  thi«  time. 

'  See  page  129- 
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speculating  in  government  contracts  by  forbidding  senators  and 
their  sons  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  or  to  own  any  vessel  be- 
yond a  certain  size,  Flaminius  was  the  only  man  in  the  senate 
who  was  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  measure.^  The  disastrous 
defeat  which  Varro,  the  popular  leader,  suffered  in  the  Hanni- 
balic  war,  threw  the  entire  control  of  the  government  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 

11.  Cato's  Efforts  for  Reform. — There  were  also  other 
men  who  saw  with  regret  the  decline  of  the  old  national  vigor 
and  the  spread  of  corruption,  and  strove  to  resist  it.  Such  was 
Marcus  Porcius  Oato,^  who  was  born  at  Tusculum  in  b.  c.  234. 
He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  Sabine  farm,  where  his  at- 
tachment to  the  hardy  habits  of  his  ancestors  was  encouraged 
by  his  neighbor  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus. 


*  The  reform  in  the  order  of  voting,  effected  soon  after  the  first  Punic  war,  was  dne  to 
the  opposition,  and  was  a  change  in  favor  of  the  people.  Hitherto  the  equUes  and  the  first 
class  i^  constituted  a  raaiority  of  the  193  centuries  ;  as  it  was  now  arranged  each  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  was  divided  into  five  classes,  each  class  was  subdivided  into  two  cen- 
tnries,  thus  giving  350  centuries,  which  with  the  eighteen  centuries  of  equites  and  the 
Ave  centuries  of  smiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  made  the  sum  of  373.  The  right  of  priority  in 
voting  was  withdrawn  from  the  equites,  and  transferred  to  a  division  chosen  from  the 
first  class  by  lot.  About  this  time  b^an  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  voting 
for  elections  of  magistrates  and  in  public  trials.  Hitherto  each  citizen  declared  the  can- 
didate for  whom  he  voted :  now  the  opposition  demanded  the  ballot  {tabella\  hence  the 
laws  were  called  leges  tabeUaHce  ;  the  first  law  {lex  Gabinia)  for  the  election  of  magistrates 
by  bi^ot  was  not  carried  until  b.  o.  139,  and  in  b.  c.  137  the  voting  by  ballot  was  extended 
to  state  trials ;  in  a  trial,  C  (condemno)  for  guilty,  A  {aJbsolvo)  for  not  guilty,  and  N. 
L.  (ruyn  liquet,  i.  6.,  it  is  not  clear)  for  a  neutral  verdict,  were  inscribed  upon  the  ticket. 
La  an  election,  the  name  of  the  candidate  ;  for  the  enactment  of  a  law,  U,  JR.  {uti  roges) 
tor  the  affirmative,  and  A.  (antiqtio)  for  the  negative. 

■  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

1.  M.  PoBOiUB  Cato  Cbnsobius,  cos.  B.  0. 195,  cens.  b.o.  184. 
m.  1.  LioiNiA,  2.  Salonia. 


2.  M.  PoBCius  Cato  Liciniakub,        8.  M.  Poboius  Cato  SALONiAinrs, 
pr.  design,  b.  o.  162,  m.  .Emilia.  prsBtor. 


4.  M.  Poboius  Cato,    B.  G.  Porcius  Cato,    6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,    7.  L.  Poroiub  Catc 
cos.  B.  c.  118.  cos.  B.  0. 114.  Tr.  pi.  m.  LrviA.  cos.  b.  o.  89. 


8.  M.  Poboius  Cato, 
pmtor. 


M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticencib, 

pr.  B.  c.  64. 
m.  1.  Atiua,  2.  Mabcia. 


Porcia,  m. 

L.  Domitiub 

Ahenobarbus 
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Cato  entered  public  life  under  the  patronage  of  Valerius  Flaccus^a 
lover  of  the  olden  times  in  which  the  farmer  was  called  from  his 
plow  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  seven- 
teen when  he  served  his  first  campaign.  He  fought  with  honor 
through  the  whole  Hannibalic  war.  He  rose  from  one  office  to 
another  until  in  B.C.  195  he  became  consul,  crossed  the  line, 
and  entered  that  well-fenced  circle  from  which  the  efforts  of 
the  aristocracy  were  to  exclude  all  "  new  men.''  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  opposing  all  corruption.  He  resisted  the 
repeal  of  the  Oppian  law,  which  forbade  a  woman  to  possess 
more  than  one  ounce  of  gold,  or  to  wear  a  garment  of  diverse 
colors,  or  to  ride  in  the  city  in  a  carriage.  Cato  was  the  same  in 
the  forum  as  on  the  battle-field.  He  battled  manfully  against 
the  prevailing  corruption.  His  prompt  and  ready  wit,  his 
knowledge  of  Eoman  law  and  Eoman  affairs,  made  him  a 
dreaded  opponent,  as  he  laid  before  his  colleagues  the  list  of 
their  shortcomings. 

12.  Prosecution  of  the  two  Scipios. — ^After  the  battle 
of  Zama,  Cato  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
the  accusation  of  Sdipio.  When  the  tribune,  at  his  instigation, 
preferred  a  charge  against  Lucius  Scipio  of  being  bribed 
by  Antiochus,  and  Lucius  was  about  to  produce  his  accounts, 
his  brother  Africanus  snatched  them  from  his  hand  and  tore 
them  up,  saying  that  it  was  unworthy  for  a  man  to  be  called 
to  account  for  a  few  thousands,  who  had  paid  millions  into 
the  treasury.  This  haughty  conduct  contributed  to  the  con- 
viction of  Lucius,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
As  he  was  being  led  away  to  prison,  Africanus  attempted  to 
liberate  him,  and  a  violent  conflict  was  averted  only  by  the 
interference  of  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus.  In  B.  o.  185  the 
tribune  brought  charges  against  Africanus  himself;  but  the 
trial  happened  to  come  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  Scipio  invited  the  people  to  follow  him  to  the  capi- 
tol  and  to  give  thanks  for  the  victory.  After  this  he  retired 
from  Eome  to  his  country-seat  at  Litem um,  where,  after  two 
years,  he  died  and  had  this  inscription  placed  on  his  tomb: 
"  Ungrateful  country  !  you  do  not  even  possess  ra^  bones." 
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13.  Censorship  of  Cato. — Cato  himself  did  not  escape ; 
he  was  accused  forty-four  times,  but  the  people  always  stood  by 
dim.  In  B.C.  184  he  was  elected  censor  with  Lucius  Flaccus, 
and  devoted  himself  with  honesty  and  impartiality  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  restrained  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
levied  a  heavy  tax  on  articles  of  luxury,^  forbade  the  celebration 
Df  the  festival  to  Bacchus,  and  was  chiefly  influential  in  expel- 
ling the  three  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome  who  had  come  to 
procure  an  abatement  in  the  sum  which  the  Athenians  had  been 
ordered  to  pay  the  Oropians.^  In  his  old  age  Cato  began  to 
waver  in  his  opposition  to  every  thing  foreign.  He  even  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  the  love  of  gain 
caused  him  to  invest  his  money  in  commercial  speculations.* 
Cato  was  honest  but  thoroughly  narrow-minded ;  he  restricted 
his  ideas  to  Italy  and  was  averse  to  the  career  of  conquest  which 
brought  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean  under  the  dominion 
of  Eome.  His  measures,  however,  produced  but  little  lasting 
effect,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  decay  of  the  old  re- 
publican virtues  continued:* 

14.  The  Character  of  the  Roman  Government — Kott- 
withstanding  the  evidences  of  disorder  and  decline  that  were 
visible  in  the  government  at  home,  in  the  administration  of 
the  provinces,  and  in  the  army,  we  must  remember  that  the 
downward  step  was  gradual ;  that  it  took  many  ages  of  coniip- 

'  The  opposition  carried  the  lex  Orchia  (b.  c.  182),  which  limited  the  number  of  guests 
St  hanonets,  the  lex  Faunia  (b.  c.  103),  the  expense,  and  the  lex  Didia  (b.  c.  144),  which 
made  these  restrictions  applicable  to  the  allies.  Cato  himself  never  allowed  more  than 
thirty  cisses  (50c.)  for  any  meal ;  no  dress  cost  hi^  more  than  100  denarii  ($21.50) ;  no 
alaye  more  than  1600  denarii  ($325) ;  he  had  no  carpets  in  his  house,  often  no  wine  on  his 
table,  and  he  partook  oidinaiily  of  the  same  fare  with  his  servants.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  booths  (tabenuB  veteres  et  nova)  and  markets  were  removed  fh)m  the  forum,  and 
the  Basilica  Fiorda  erected  near  the  Curia  HostUia, 

*  See  p.  166,  n.  2. 

*  Cato  never  speculated  in  state  leases  nor  practised  usury. 

*  To  the  later  generations  who  survived  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  the  period  aft« 
the  Hannibalic  war  appeared  the  golden  age  of  Rome,  and  Cato  seemed  the  model  of  the 
Roman  statesman.  It  was  in  reanty  the  c»lm  before  the  storm  and  an  epoch  of  political 
mediocrities,  an  age  like  that  of  the  government  of  Walpole  in  England  :  and  no  Chat- 
ham was  found  in  Rome  to  infuse  fresh  energy  into  the  stagnant  life  of  the  nation. 
Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes,  chinks  and  rents  are  yawning  in  the  old  building ;  we  t-ee 
workmen  busy  sometimes  in  filling  them  up,  sometimes  in  enlarging  them,  but  we  no- 
where perceive  any  trace  of  preparations  for  thoroughly  rebuilding  or  renewing  it,  and 
the  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but  simply  when,  the  structure  will  fall.  During  no 
epoch  did  the  Roman  constitution  remain  formally  a^  stable  as  in  the  period  from  the 
Sicilian  to  the  third  Macedonian  war.  and  for  a  generation  beyond  it ;  but  the  stability 
of  the  constitution  was  here,  as  everywhere,  not  a  sign  of  the  health  of  the  state,  but  f 
token  of  iiici|>ieDt  aickiien  and  the  harbinger  of  revolution.— Jtfomm^n,  vol.  ii.,  p.  884^ 
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tion  and  mismanagement  to  break  down  the  system  of  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  character  of  a  people  with  so  much 
inherent  energy  as  the  Roman  nation  possessed.  It  was  the 
hardy  habits,  the  civic  virtues,  the  willing  submission  to  the 
power  of  the  government,  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  will  to 
the  national,  that  made  the  Romans  a  nation  of  warriors  and 
then  the  rulers  of  the  world.  These  qualities  laid  the  elements 
of  their  political  constitution,  which  at  home  remained  for 
ages  unchanged,  and  when  carried  to  the  provincials  was  felt 
by  the  subjects  to  be  a  blessing  ;  for  it  introduced  a  "govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men,"^  and  the  subjects  clung  to 
that  constitution  until  abuses  began  to  undermine  its  very 
foundations  and  converted  it  into  an  intolerable  tyranny.^ 

15.  Hellenic  Influences. — If  we  turn  to  study  the  inn^r 
life  of  the  nation,  we  shall  find  the  old  Roman  frugality  and 
integrity  disappearing,  and  signs  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
influences  visible  on  every  hand.  We  have  already  learned  that 
Rome,  even  in  the  regal  period,  was  subject  to  the.  influence  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  Greek  language  and  literature  and  par- 
ticularly the  laws  of  the  Greek  states  had  been  studied  by  the 
leading  statesmen  at  Rome.  We  have  already  seen  to  what 
moral  and  social  degradation  Greece  had  been  reduced  when  the 
people  came  most  intimately  in  contact  with  Rome.  The  luxury 
and  levity  of  manners,  the  vice  and  infidelity  that  came  from 
Greece,  did  much  to  subvert  the  old  Roman  frugality  and  piety. 
Cato  opposed  with  energy  and  honesty  the  inroads  that 
Greek  indolence  and  Greek  immorality  were  making  on  the 
Roman  character,  but  in  vain.  Greek  literature  and  Greek  ideas 
grew  more  and  more  attractive,  and  it  became  the  fashion 
to  laugh  at  Cato  for  his  old-fashioned  notions.  There  was, 
however,  much  truth  in  his  denunciations.  The  literature  of 
Greece  had  in  some  measure  kept  pace  with  the  degeneracy  of 
the  country.  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  succeeded  by  Chry- 
sippus  and  Cameades  ;  Euripides  and  Menander  had  tskken  the 
place  of  ^schylus  and  Aristophanes.^ 

*  Livy  ii.  1, 1 :  imperia  Isgum  potentinra  q\iam  Tumiinum. 

*  See  nine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  423.       '  Max  MfLller,  Led.  on  Science  of  Lang.,  voL  L,  i».  IIS 
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cheaper  rate  than  the  small  farmer,  who,  unable  to  compete 
with  the  system  of  farming  on  a  large  scale,  gave  up  the  con- 
test, sold  his  lot  of  land,  and  swelled  the  impoverished  crowd 
that  was  swarming  over  Italy.  His  land  was  absorbed  in  the 
large  estate  of  the  rich  landlord,  and  this  evil,  instead  of  being 
restrained,  was  ever  on  the  increase.  This  inequality  was  indi- 
rectly encouraged  by  the  government.  Com^  was  admitted 
from  the  provinces  to  the  Boman  market  free  of  duty,  and  the 
Eoman  farmers  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  raising  of  grain 
and  confine  their  attention  to  the  production  of  oil,  wine,  and 
wool. 

19.  Unfavorable  Legislation. — The  Claudian  law  (about 
B.C.  218),  by  excluding  senators  from  commercial  speculations, 
indirectly  compelled  them  to  invest  their  enormous  capital  ii: 
land.  This  helped  to  swallow  up  the  little  plot  of  the  farmers, 
and  add  it  to  the  great  estates  of  the  rich.  Already  the  Eoman 
bankers  ^  and  money-lenders,^  the  crowd  of  brokers  and  specu- 
lators, had  got  control  of  the  varied  mercantile  and  moneyed 
transactions  at  home  and  in  the  provinces,  and  managed  all  of 
their  different  branches  of  business  by  means  of  slaves  and  freed- 
men.  The  corporations  that  leased  the  custom  dues,  farmed 
the  public  revenues,  contracted  for  furnishing  supplies,  or 
erecting  public  buildings,  had  these  duties  performed  chiefly 
by  slaves  and  freedmen.  The  various  means  of  investing  capital, 
combined  with  the  unfavorable  legislation,  created  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  discouraged  the  growth  of  a  prosperous  middle 
class,  caused  the  small  farmers  to  disappear  and  the  absorption 
of  their  farms  in  the  large  estates,  where  the  labor  was  per- 
formed by  slaves  under  the  supervision  of  a  steward. 

*  In  the  second  Panic  war.  a  medimnus  (1}  bushels)  of  wheat  had  cost  fifteen  drackmcB 
($2.50),  while  grain  afterwards  so  flowed  into  Italy  from  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  that  a 
medimnus  of  wheat  cost  four  oboli  (about  12  cents),  and  of  barley  two  oboli.  In  b.  c.  194 
more  than  240,000  bushels  of  Sicilian  grain  were  distributed,  at  12  asses  (20  cents)  per 
bushel.  In  Cato's  time  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  corn  was  sometimes  sold  in  the  Itelian 
ports  for  the  freight.  The  average  price  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  before  Christ 
was  one  denarius  for  a  modius^  or  about  seventy  centn  per  bushel  (the  average  price  now 
is  about  eighty-five  cents  (in  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  from  181d-41)-, 
this  difference  is  probably  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver).  In  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius  victuals  ana  lodgings  at  an  inn  in  northern  Italy  cost  on  an  average  half  an  as 
(two- thirds  of  a  cent)  per  day;  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  there  worth  one-third  of  a  denariusm 
or  about  six  cents.  Tne  result  was  that  whe^t-producing  land  was  almost  valmplQ^ 
"  Mgentarius,  *  Fenerator, 
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Carthage  was  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  form  of  government  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Rome ;  there  were  two  chief  magis- 
trates, a  senate,  and  a  council  of  104.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  a  dictator.  At  the  time  Carthage  came 
in  collision  with  Rome  she  was  the  first  maritime  power 
in  the  world.  The  Carthaginians  and  Romans  for  many 
years  had  maintained  friendly  relations,  and  had,  as  early 
as  B.  c.  348,  formed  a  treaty  with  each  other,  which  had 
been  renewed  in  b.  c  279.  This  alliance,  however,  had 
never  possessed  any  real  significance,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  the  Romans  the  two  nations  began  to 
regard  each  other  with  jealousy.  The  Carthaginians 
were  aiming  to  secure  possession  of  Sicily,  and  the  Ro- 
mans wished,  if  they  could  not  obtain  the  island  for 
themselves,  to  have  at  least  friendly  and  not  too  power- 
ful neighbors  there.  When  it  happened,  therefore,  that 
the  Mamertines,  who  had  seized  Messana  and  were 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  were  on  the  point  of 
being  subdued  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  applied 
to  Rome  for  assistance,  she  thought  that  this  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  a  footing  in  Sicily,  and  without  much 
hesitation  dispatched  an  army  to  relieve  the  Mamer- 
tines. Before  this  army  could  arrive  in  Sicily,  the  Car- 
thaginians had  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Mamertines  and  Hiero.  This  made  no  difference  to  the 
Roman  commander ;  he  crossed  to  Messana,  persuaded 
the  Mamertines  to  expel  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
town,  and  finally  attacked  and  defeated  Hiero  and  the 
Carthaginians  near  Syracuse.  This  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  alarmed  Hiero,  and  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  and  ever  afterwards  remained  a  faithful  ally. 
The  next  year  the  Romans  captured  Agrigentum.  Nearly 
all  of  Sicily  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  necessity  for  a  navy  began  now  to  be  felt  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  difficult  to  transport  troops  to  Sicily, 
and  the  shores  of  Italy  even  were  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet.  The  senate  set  about  the  work  with 
such  energy  that  in  60  days  120  ships  ^  were  launched, 
and  soon  after  Gajus  Duillius  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  off  Mylae.* 


^  Borne  had  not  been  bitherto  a  mere  a^cnltnral  8tate,  as  is  proved  by  many  cir- 
cnmstancee:  the  port-dues  on  exports  and  imports  at  Os^tia,  the  commercial  treaties 
with  Carthage,  ana  the  antiquity  of  the  galley  on  the  city  arms*.  The  Roman  fleet,  how- 
ever, was  insfgniflcant  in  comparison  with  that  of  Carthage.  The  Romans  had  only 
triremes,  snd  these  were  not  fitted  to  contend  with  the  larger  and  better  manned  qain' 
qneremes  of  the  Carthaginians. 

*  999  lio^oiint  of  t)ie  ooardin^-hridges,  p.  121  and  note  4. 
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The  Romans  were  now  prepared  either  to  invade 
Africa  or  to  subdue  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  They  adopted  the  latter  course.  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia were  attacked,  and  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
driven  to  the  western  end  of  Sicily.  A  victory  at  Tyn- 
daris  encouraged  the  Romans  to  invade  Africa.  Regu- 
lus  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  330  vessels  and  a  large  army, 
and  after  defeating  the  Carthaginians  at  Ecnomus  landed 
at  Clypea,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  fleet  that  was  sent 
to  bring  back  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  destroyed 
by  a  storm.  The  Romans,  however,  rebuilt  their  fleet 
and  captured  Panormus. 

A  few  years  after  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  at 
Panormus  (B.C.  250).  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
war;  henceforth  it  centres  round  Lilybaeum  and  Dre- 
pana,  which  the  Romans  found  impossible  to  take  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  strategy  of  Hamilcar,  the  father 
of  Hannibal.  At  last,  however,  the  great  sea  fight  at 
the  ^gatian  Islands,  where  the  Roman  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Lutatius  Catulus,  decided  the  contest.  The 
Carthaginians  were  exhausted ;  their  treasury  ^  was 
empty,  and  they  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace. 

AH  of  Sicily  except  the  territory  of  Hiero,  who  had 
been  the  firm  ally  of  the  Romans,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Rome ;  it  was  organized  as  a  province,*  and  governed 
by  a  praetor.  The  Carthaginians  paid  the  cost  of  the 
war.  The  Romans  had  created  a  navy  and  wrested 
from  the  Carthaginians  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 
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Interval  between  the  First  and  Second 
Punic  Wars— b.  c.  241-218. 

During  the  interval  between  the  First  and  Second 
Punic  Wars  both  Rome  and  Carthage  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  consolidate  and  extend  their 
power.  Carthage  was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  her 
mercenaries,  whom  she  was  unable  to  pay.  Rome  took 
this  opportunity  to  wrest  from  Carthage  Corsica  and 
Sardinia.  In  addition  to  this  the  Romans  subdued  the 
Gauls  in  Northern  Italy,  defeating  them  at  Telamon,  and 
founded  colonies  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  the  Romans  sup- 
pressed the  Illyrian  piracy.  In  the  meanwhile  Carthage 
had  found  a  compensation  in  Spain  for  the  loss  of  Sicily. 
Hamilcar  had  really  established  a  new  empire  in  the 
west,  and  had  made  good  the  loss  of  Sicilyi  so  that  Car- 
thage was  able  to  renew  the  war. 

Second  Punic  War — ^b.  c.  218-202. 

When  his  preparations  were  completed,  Hannibal, 
who  had  just  come  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 


^  They  tried  in  vain  to  raise  a  loan  in  B^ypt.        '  9ee  p.  D^  and  n.  8^  also  p.  181, 
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army,  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  town  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  This  led,  as  Hannibal  expected,  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  next  spring  Hannibal  set  out  with  a 
well  equipped  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Crossing 
the  Alps,  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  the  Po  ;  here 
he  defeated  the  Romans  under  Scipio,  first  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  then  at  the  Trebia.  The  next  spring  Hanni- 
bal crossed  the  Apennines,  reached  the  upper  Arno,  and 
advanced  past  Arretium  towards  Perusia.  In  a  narrow 
defile  near  Lake  Trasimenus  he  defeated  the  consul 
Flaminius  with  terrible  slaughter.  After  this  battle 
Hannibal  proceeded  through  Umbria  and  Piccnum  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  sent  news  to  Carthage  of  his  great 
victories.  The  Romans  appointed  Fabius  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  army,  and  he  sought  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  became  so  great  that  the 
command  was  transferred  to  Paulus  and  Varro.  A 
murderous  battle  was  fought  at  Cannae,  in  which  the 
Roman  army  was  almost  annihilated.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions in  Southern  Italy  joined  Hannibal,  and  particularly 
the  Capuans,  with  whom  Hannibal  took  up  his  winter 
quarters.  The  Romans,  however,  made  greater  efforts, 
and  placed  21  legions  in  the  field,  but  the  next  year 
passed  without  any  decisive  battle. 

War  in  Spain— b.  c.  218-206. 

The  two  Scipios  had  been  sent  to  Spain  to  prevent  if 
possible  Hasdrubal,  whom  Hannibal  had  left  there  in 
command,  from  sending  reinforcements  to  Italy.  They 
carried  on  the  war  at  first  with  vigor,  and  defeated  Has- 
drubal at  Ibera,  Many  of  the  Spanish  tribes  joined  the 
Romans.  This  enabled  the  Romans  to  cross  the  Ebro, 
take  Saguntum,  and  to  prepare  even  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa.  Hasdrubal,  however,  received  large  rein- 
forcements, and  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans.  Nearly 
all  Spain  was  now  lost  to  the  Romans,  and  Hasdrubal 
was  prepared  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  brother  in 
Italy.  The  Romans,  however,  displayed  that  energy  that 
had  so  often  saved  them  in  the  crises  of  their  fortune.  A 
new  army  was  raised  and  the  command  was  entrusted 
to  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio.  Landing  at  Emporiae,  he 
passed  the  winter  in  preparing  for  the  campaign.  He 
surprised  and  captured  New  Carthage,  and  soon  after 
engaged  Hasdrubal  at  Baecula ;  the  results  were  so  far 
favorable  to  Hasdrubal  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
plan  to  reinforce  his  brother  in  Italy.  The  departure  of 
Hasdrubal  left  Spain  an  easy  conquest  for  Scipio. 

War  IN  Sicily — b.  c.  214-210. 

While  the  war  was  going  on  in  Italy  Hannibal  sent 
envoys  to  Sicily,  and  after  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian  party  gained 
possession  of  Syracuse.     Marcellus,  the  Roman  praetor, 
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she  felt  that  longer  delay  would  be  fatal  to  her  interests 
war  was  declared.  A  Roman  army  landed  in  Epirus, 
and  defeated  Perseus  at  Pydna.  Macedonia  was  broken 
up  into  four  separate  states,  which  paid  an  annual  trib- 
ute to  Rome.  lUyria  was  divided  into  three  states. 
From  this  battle  the  universal  dominion  of  Rome  is 
dated.    All  subsequent  wars  were  mere  rebellions. 

Rome  left  the  countries  to  govern  themselves.  Still 
she  interfered.  She  sent  commissioners,  who  visited 
the  different  states,  acted  as  referees  in  disputes,  and 
fomented  quarrels  on  every  hand.  Rome's  policy  was 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  her  friends  as  counterpoise 
to  her  foes.  When  the  foes  were  subjugated  the  friends 
were  no  longer  needed,  and  she  quarreled  with  them. 
Hence,  when  Macedonia  was  subjugated  a  coolness 
arose  between  Rome  and  her  eastern  allies,  Pergamus 
and  Rhodes,  and  they  were  both  punished. 

The  Achaeans  gave  Rome  the  pretext  for  converting 
Greece  into  a  province.^  They  joined  the  standard  of 
revolt  raised  by  Andriscus,  a  pretended  son  of  Per- 
seus. They  were,  however,  quickly  defeated,  and  the 
consul  Mummius  gave  orders  to  destroy  Corinth,  where 
the  remnant  of  the  Achaean  army  had  taken  refuge. 
This  removed  one  of  Rome's  commercial  rivals ;  one 
still  remained,  and  to  this  the  Romans  how  directed 
their  attention.  Cato  simply  expressed  the  general  sen- 
timent when  he  said  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 
Rome  therefore  determined  to  destroy  Carthage  and  to 
form  Africa  into  a  province.  After  a  siege  of  three 
years,  Carthage  was  stormed  by  Scipio  and  blotted  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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The  Wars  in  the  West. 

While  Rome  was  extending  her  empire  in  the  East, 
her  authority  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  wild  tribes  in 
the  West.  Spain  was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  con- 
stant wars  were  carried  on  with  the  natives.  When  the 
Romans  ordered  the  CeltiDerians  to  desist  from  enlarg- 
ing their  town,  they  refused  and  prepared  for  war.  The 
same  year  the  Lusitanians  revolted,  and  the  different 
Spanish  tribes  were  united  under  the  leadership  of  Viri- 
athus.  When  he  fell  by  treachery  (b.  c.  140),  the  Celti- 
berlans  took  refuge  in  Numantia,  and  prolonged  the  war 
for  ten  years.  When  Numantia  surrendered  all  serious 
resistance  in  Spain  was  at  an  end. 


^  The  change  in  Rorae^s  policv  mast  be  noted.  When  Macedonia  was  first  conqaered 
Some  was  unwilling  to  unaertake  the  government  of  more  dependencies.  Her  experi- 
ment in  Spain  had  been  far  from  successful.  Accordingly  she  left  the  conquered  conn- 
tries  to  rule  themselves,  while  she  watched  over  them,  and  weakened  them  by  separa- 
tion. Eighteen  years  of  trial  had  proved  how  injurious  this  plan  was.  Borne  therefore 
determined  to  end  this  and  reduce  the  conquered  countries  to  provinces,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  best  means  of  advancmg  her  interests,  to  destroy  Corinth  and  Gar 
tbase,  her  commercial  rivals  In  the  western  world. 
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CHAPTKR    XXX. 

The  Aqbabian  Law  of  TisEEiua  Gracchus  (B,  C.  133), 

1.  The  Canses  of  the  Civil  Troables. — We  have  dow 
reached  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  state  when  foreign 
wars  became  few  and  unimportant.  The  Koman  dominion  was 
undisputed,  and  Roman  law  and  Koman  customs  had  found 
their  way  to  three  continents  and  inspired  the  people  with  rev- 
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erence  and  admiration.  For  many  generations  the  Eomans 
had  been  so  intent  on  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  career 
of  conquest  on  which  they  had  entered,  that  they  had  given 
but  little  attention  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  The 
pressure  of  poverty  had  been  alleviated  by  the  long  wars  that 
thinned  the  population  and  thus  relieved  the  labor  market,  by 
the  distribution  of  plunder,  and  by  the  colonies^  planted  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  But  now  there  were  no  more  lands  in 
Italy  to  be  confiscated  and  no  more  nations  to  be  conquered. 
The  labor  market  was  overcrowded,  and  it  became  more  difficult 
from  year  to  year  for  a  poor  man  to  earn  a  living.  Besides,  a 
genuine  Roman  was  too  proud  to  carry  on  any  useful  craft,  and 
regarded  all  kinds  of  business  as  a  mild  sort  of  slavery,  only 
fit  for  slaves,  freedmen,  and  f oreigners.^ 

2.  The  Necessity  for  Refonn. — The  provisions  of  the 
Licinian  law  had  been  disregarded  for  so  many  generations 
that  the  land  in  Italy  ^  was  all  in  the  possession  of  a  few  noble 
houses.  Instead  of  having  this  land  cultivated  partly  by  free 
laborers,  as  the  Licinian  law  prescribed,  which  would  have 
relieved  the  labor  market  and  averted  the  evils  that  threat- 
ened the  state,  the  possessors  found  it  more  profitable  to  em- 
ploy slaves,  whom  the  wars  in  the  East  had  made  cheap.  The 
result  was  tliat  the  large  body  of  poor  Roman  freemen,  cut 
off  from  every  means  of  obtaining  wealth — the  occupation 
of  the  public  land,  the  farming  of  the  revenue,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  provinces — and  now  unable  to  obtain  work  on 
the  very  land  that  they  had  won  by  their  blood  and  toil,  was 
left  without  means  of  support,  and  flocked  to  the  capital  to 
swell  the  impoverished  crowd  that  fed  on  the  bounty  of  the 
rich.^ 


yond  this  statue  is  the  Palazzo  del  Senaiore,  erected  in  1889  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
TabiUarium  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  top  of  the  tower  is  embellished  by  a  standing 
figure  of  Roma.  The  palace  on  the  right  is  the  Conservatori^  or  Town  Hall ;  on  the 
opposite  side  is  the  Capitoline  MMseuin. 

^  The  last  Italian  colony  was  pent  to  Luna  in  b.  c.  177. 

«  Cie  de  Off.,  i.  42. 

'  It  was  reserved  for  G.  Gracchus  to  propose  a  system  of  transmarine  colonization. 
See  p  210. 

*  As  the  Latins  had  long  been  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  privU^es  of  Boman  citi- 
zens, they  thronged  to  Rome,  and  the  Italians  to  Latium* 
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3.  The  Government  Unable  to  Afford  Relief. — The 

government,  controlled  by  a  few  noble  houses  which  found 
their  centre  in  the  senate,  was  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
afford  relief.  The  leading  aim  of  the  new  nobility  was  to 
maintain  its  usurped^  privileges  and  exclude  all  "new  men" 
from  a  share  in  the  government.  If  some  one  could  restore 
the  lands  and  love  of  labor  to  the  people,  limit  the  vast  power 
of  the  senate,  restrain  the  cupidity  of  the  capitalists,  and  arrest 
the  flood  of  slaves  that  was  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  spread  over  Italy  and  destroy  its  free  population,'  such 
a  statesman  could  restore  the  wasted  energies  of  the  Roman 
state.^  Laelius  and  Scipio  ^milianus  ^  had  recognized  the  peril 
that  threatened  the  state,  and  had  proposed  agrarian  measures 
of  reform  (b.  c.  148)  ;  but  when  these  met  with  detennined  op- 
position from  the  nobles,  they  gave  them  up  as  impracticable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nobles,  from  long  possession, 
regarded  the  public  land  as  their  own.  Many  had  acquired  their 
vast  estates  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  marriage,  and  against 
one  who  interfered  with  their  interests  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility  rose  as  one  man.  If  anything  could  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  nobility,  the  woeful  condition  of  Sicily  must  have 
been  sufficient;  for  the  servile  war  was  then  at  its  height  and 
was  sweeping  all  before  it.  Matters,  however,  went  on  in  their 
old  way,  and  the  government  drifted,  like  a  shattered  ship  be- 
fore the  storm,  with  no  statesman  at  the  helm.-  The  old  contest 
between  government  and  governed,  th-e  old  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  was  renewed,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  who  should  deal  the  first  blow. 

4.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus. — Two  brothers,  Ti- 
berius Sempronius  and  Gajus  Gracchus,  came  forward  to  remedy 
the  evils  in  the  state.    They  were  the  sons  of  that  Tiberius  Sem- 

*  That  is,  to  restrict  re-election  to  the  consalship  in  order  that  its  honors  mi^ht  be 
enjoyed  by  a  larger  namber.  In  b.  c.  217  the  law  pronibiting  re-election  (see  p.  82)  was 
suspended,  under  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  down  to  b.  c.  203.  From  b.  c. 
907  to  B.  o.  163  not  one  was  re-elected  in  violation  of  the  ten  years'  interval.  The  repeated 
election  of  Marcus  Marcellus  led  to  a  law  (about  b.c.151)  prohibiting  re-election  altogether. 

»  The  census  returns  show  a  regular  falling  off  in  the  number  of  citizens  from  b.  c. 
150,  when  the  number  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  328,000 :  b.  c.  154, 324,000 ;  b.  c.  147, 
£22,000 ;  b.  o.  181,  819,000. 

'  See  Michelet.  p.  260. 

•  See  Flat  Uft  qf  71^.  Gracchus. 
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^^— ^^ ■ Bill  ■  ■  M^^M^     11^ ~ 

pronius  Gracchus,^  whose  prudent  measures  had  given  tranquillity 
to  Spain  for  so  many  years.  Tiberius  sought  to  relieve  the  social 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  restore  the  small  farmers  in  Italy ; 
Gajus  placed  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  attempted 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  senate.  At  an  early  age  they  lost 
their  father,  but  their  education  was  carefully  attended  to  by 
their  mother,  the  highly  cultivated  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  Tiberius  was  nine  years  older  than 
his  brother,  and  had  been  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  his 
brother-in-law,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  -^milianus,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Carthage.  As  augur  he  came  into 
intimate  relations  with  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,^  the  chief  of 
the  senate,  and  a  man  decidedly  favorable  to  reform.'*  He 
established  his  popularity*  as  quaestor  in  Spain,  where,  by  his 
influence,  the  army  of  Mancinus  was  saved  from  great  peril 
The  rejection  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  which  Mancinus  had 
^oncluded  with  the  Numantines  and  which  Tiberius  had  signed 
and  guaranteed,  caused  his  alienation  from  the  party  of  the 
optimates.^ 

5.  His  Measures  for  Reform. — On  his  return  from  Spain 
Tiberius  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  entered  upon  his 
office  December  10,  b.  c.  134.  After  consulting  with  his  father-in- 


»  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

TiBBBius  Gracchus 
m.  CoBNBLiA,  daughter  of  P.  Scifio  Afbicakus  major. 


Tib.  Gracchus.  G.  Gracchus.  Sbxpbonia  m. 

P.  Scifio  ArmcAjnis  mUnor, 

*  See  page  125. 

'  Tiberius,  in  the  following  words,  recounted  from  the  rostra  his  own  vivid  impressions 
of  the  evils  that  beset  Italy  and  the  people  :  "  For,  among  such  numbers,  perhaps  there 
is  not  a  Roman  who  has  an  altar  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  or  a  sepolchre  in  which 
their  ai^hes  rest.  The  private  soldiers  fight  and  die  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  great ;  and  they  are  called  masters  of  the  world,  wldle  Uiey  have  not  a  foot  of  laud 
in  their  possession."— i^w^  Ti.  Or. 

*  Plutarch  records  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  Tiberius  was  held  the  offer 
which  A.  Claudius  made  him  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  at  an  augural  banquet,  and  the 
answer  which  Ap])ius  received  from  his  wife  when  he  returned  home  and  informed  Iker 
of  what  he  had  done  :  **  Antistia,  I  have  promised  our  daughter  Claudia  in  mairfi^ ;  ** 
"Why  in  such  haste,"  said  the  mother,  *' unless  you  have  promised  her  to  T^lberiiis 
Gracchus ;  *'  see  Genealogical  Table,  p.  125. 

*  That  18,  the  senatorial  party,  consisting  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians.  Altbooffh 
not  recognized  by  law  as  a  distinct  class,  still  the  optimates  endeavored  l^  all  means  in 
their  power  to  secnre  exclusive  possession  of  its  curule  offices  and  the  imblic  Imd ;  thfl 
popular  party  began  at  this  time  to  receive  the  name  of  popularee. 
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lawAppius  Glaudiius^with  PabliusCrassus  Macianns  the  pont  if  ex 
fnaximuSy  and  with  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  the  great  lawyer,  he 
brought  forward  his  measures^  for  reform,^  planned  with  great 
care  and  with  all  possible  regard  to  the  interests  of  those  in  pos- 
session of  the  public  land.^  He  proposed  a  re-enactment  of  the 
Licinian  law,  which  in  fact  had  never  been  repealed,  but  with 
certain  additions  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.*  Tibe- 
rius discussed  his  proposals  before  the  people ;  ^  he  pictured 
the  deserted  condition  of  Italy,  the  distress  of  the  poor  classes, 
as  worse  even  than  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  fields,^  and  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  rich.  The  propositions  met,  however, 
with  iiitense  opposition.  The  nobihty  prevailed  upon  the 
tribune  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  to  interpose  his 
Teto.  Tiberius,  however,  pushed  his  measures  with  zeal,  in- 
duced the  people  to  depose  Octavius,^  and  finally  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  proposals.    A  commission  ^  was   appointed   and 

*  Lex  Sempronia  agraria. 

*  Qracchnu  relied  chiefly  upon  the  popular  partv,  the  pofnUares^  for  rapport.  There 
was  also  a  small  party  in  the  senate,  headed  by  the  diHtinguinhed  namcH  mentioned  in  the 
text,  which  favored  him  ;  this  party  was  deserted  by  Scipio  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test ;  deprived  of  his  inflaence,  a  peaceful  k^ettlement  of  the  troublesbecame  more  dlffi- 
calt.  Tm»  makes  the  statement  of  Cicero  (de  R^.  i.  19)  clear,  that  the  death  of  Qracchus 
divided  the  senate  into  two  parties,  and  that  r.  Crassuu,  A.  Claudius,  and  P.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  were  the  opponents  of  Scipio. 

*  Veteres  possesaores. 

*  The  lex  Sempronia  allowed  each  father,  (1)  beside  the  five  hundred  jitgera  for  him- 
eelf ,  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  each  of  his  sons  who  were  under  the  jmtria  poteatas,  pro- 
▼Ided  the  whole  quantity  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  Jt/^^^a  ;  (2)  the  rest  of  the  puolic 
domain  was  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  thirty  ^z/^era,  and  was  to  be  leased  in  perpetuity  to 
Boman  citizens  at  a  moderate  rent  (f>eetigal) ;  (8)  the  appointment  of  a  standing  com- 
mission of  three  (tregviri  agris  dandis  astignandia  elected  in  the  concilivm  plecds)  to 
carry  the  provision*!  of  the  law  into  force  ;  (4)  the  indemnification  wa<«  to  be  made  for 
improvements,  buildings,  etc.,  to  the  former  holders.  According  to  Mommsen  (1.  c.  vol. 
iiL,  p.  94)  the  Italian  allies  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  land,  but  this  seems 
liardly  probable  if  we  consider  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  citizens  against  the  Latins  and 
Italian  allies  (see  Lange^  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  10).  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  agrarian 
law  did  not  meddle  with  private  property,  nor  with  the  lands  that  were  let  on  lease  as 
the  Campanian  lands  (cufer  Campanvs).  It  simply  proposed  to  divide  the  state  lands  (the 
possessors  had  almost  wholly  neglected  to  pay  the  rent  due  the  ptat«  for  its  use)  among 
the  poor  Roman  citizens,  and  to  prevent  the  rich  from  buying  up  the  allotments  by  pre- 
scribing that  they  should  be  inalienable. 

*  IxicontUmes. 

*  Tiberius  had  observed  the  deserted  condition  of  Italy  in  his  journey  through  Etrnria 
to  join  the  army  in  the  Numantine  war  (b.  c.  187\  In  the  following  words  he  recounted 
from  the  rostra  his  own  vivid  impression  of  the  evils  that  beset  Italv :  "  The  wild 
beasts  have  their  dens  and  caves,  while  the  men  who  fought  and  died  in  defence  of  Italy 
enjoy  indeed  the  light  and  air,  but  nothing  else ;  houseless,  nnd  without  a  spot  of 
land  to  re^t  upon,  tlMy  wander  about  with  their  wives  and  children,  while  their  com- 
manden  do  but  mock  them  when  thev  exhort  the  soldiers  in  battle  to  ficrht  for  their 
tombs  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  For  amoner  so  many  Romans  not  one  has  a  familv 
altar  or  an  ancestral  tomb ;  they  flcrht  to  maintain  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  the  ereat, 
and  they  are  called  masters  of  the  world  without  possessing  a  clod  of  earth  that  the^ 
can  call  thefa*  own.»'-HM/.  71ft.  Gr.  8. 

*  This  was  a  violation  of  the  lex  focrata :  see  n.  58. 

*  Consisting  of  Tl^,  QrficQhus^  his  brother  Gajns,  and  A.  Claudius  his  father-in-l«w. 
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commenced  its  work.  Now  the  diflSculties  began  to  multiply. 
The  lands  had  remained  undisturbed  so  many  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  possessors  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  which 
was  public  ^  or  which  was  private  ^  property.  The  question  ought 
to  have  been  referred  to  the  consuls  or  to  the  senate  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  Tiberius  carried  a  law  that  empowered  the  com- 
missioners to  decide  ^  which  was  private  and  which  was  public 
land.  The  senate  refused  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners.*  Still  the  work  went  on. 
Tiberius,  when  his  popularity  began  to  wane,  proposed  new 
laws  5  which  embittered  the  senatorial  party  more  and  more. 
Scipio  Nasica^  and  Q.  Pompejus  openly  declared  that  they 
would  impeach  him  as  soon  as  his  year  of  office  expired. 

6.  Efforts  to  Re-elect  Gracchus.— Tiberius  saw  that 
his  only  safety  lay  in  the  sanctity  of  the  tribune's  office,  and 
thereupon  determined  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
In  order  to  gain  new  allies  he  promised  the  people  to  carry 
a  law*^  limiting  the  term  of  military  service,  to  confer  upon  the 
equestrian  order®  the  right  to  furnish  one-half  of  the  jurors' 
who  had  hitherto  been  taken  wholly  from  the  senate,  and  it  is 
said  to  extend  the  right  of  appeal  even  to  civil  cases,  and  to 
admit  the  Italian  allies  to  Eomau  citizenship.  The  time  of 
election  occurred  in  June,  when  the  country  people  were  en- 
gaged in  field  labor  and  but  few  of  them  could  come  to  the 
election.  When  the  day  of  voting  came  the  nobles  inter- 
rupted the  election  by  declaring  that  no  votes  could  be  received 

^  Ager  publicus.  '  Ager  privatus.  *  Liv.  Bp.  68. 

•  Only  24  asses  (about  25  cents)  were  allowed  daily.  „  ^   ^  xi.  ^  ,..  ,  .     ^ 

»  About  this  time  Attains,  king  of  Pereamus  (see  p.  179,  §  7),  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
and  treasures  to  the  Roman  people.  Tiberius  proposed  that  the  treasures  should  be  divided 
among  the  people  to  enable  them  to  stock  their  farms. 

•  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapion.  '  Lex  militaris.  •See  p.  210,  n.  6. 

•  It  was  not  customary  for  a  Roman  magistrate  to  investigate  the  facts  m  dispute  m 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him.  For  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  jndse  (jud^); 
the  whole  civil  procedure  was  expressed  hjjus,  comprehending  all  that  took  place  before 
the  magistrate,  and  judicium,  all  that  took  place  before  the  judex.  The  judicia  were  either 
to  settle  disputes  between  individuals  {privata)  or  to  punish  crimes  (piMusti),  Before 
the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (p.  58)  the  king  or  consul  presided  in  all  cases  that 
affected  the  caput  or  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  (see  p.  109) ;  after  that,  persons  called 
gucesitores  were  appointed,  and  later  permanent  magistrates  were  appointed,  called  guau- 
tianes  perpetufB :  later  still  a  special  body  of  judices  was  chosen  for  tr3ring  these  cases ; 
these  were  selected  from  the  senators,  and  as  many  of  those  who  were  tried  m  the  gvas- 
tiones  perpetuce  (p.  183,  n.)  belonged  to  the  optimates,  it  often  happened  that  they  were 
acquitted  when  impartial  judges  would  have  convicted  them.  Hence  the  popular  party 
strove  either  to  exclude  the  optimates,  or  at  least  to  be  admitted  thems^vos  to  toe  office 
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for  Tiberius  because  it  was  illegal  to  re-elect  a  tribune.^  A  vio- 
lent debate  ensued,  and  the  assembly  adjourned  till  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  next  day  the  assembly  met  on  the  Capitoline  hill,^ 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  An  immense  con- 
course of  friends  and  foes  assembled,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
conflict  was  imminent.  The  rumor  spread  that  the  senators  in- 
tended to  murder  Tiberius.  In  the  disturbance  that  followed, 
as  Tiberius  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  some  cried  that  he  was 
asking  for  the  diadem,  others  that  he  only  wished  to  indicate 
that  his  life  was  in  danger. 

7.  Murder  of  Tiberius.  —  In  the  sitting  of  the  senate 
which  was  held  close  by  in  the  temple  of  Fides,^  Scipio  Nasica 
required  the  consul,  P.  Mucins  Scasvola,  to  put  down  the  ty- 
rant;  the  consul  replied,  "that  he  would  not  begin  to  use 
violence,  nor  would  he  put  any  citizen  to  death  who  was  not 
legally  condemned;  but,  if  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  should  obtain  a  plebiscitum  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  he  would  not  ratify  it."  Then  Scipio 
N'asica  started  up  and  exclaimed :  "  The  first  *  consul  betrays  the 
republic  ;  let  those  who  wish  to  save  it  follow  me."  ^  He  then 
rushed  from  the  senate-chamber,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sen- 
ators. The  people  timidly  gave  way  as  they  saw  the  nobles  rush- 
ing to  the  capitol.  Arming  themselves  with  staves  and  broken 
benches,  they  fell  upon  Tiberius  and  his  attendants.  The 
tribune  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  the  priests 
had  closed  the  doors.  He  was  at  length  overtaken  and  killed 
by  one  of  his  pursuers.^  Three  hundred  of  his  friends  fell  with 
him,  and  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  Tiber.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  blood  had  been  shed  in  ci  vil  strife  at  Rome  since 
the  days  of  the  kings. 

8.  The  Results. — The  nobles,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple, allowed  the  agrarian  law  to  stand,'''  and  as  the  party  favor- 

»  The  re-election  of  a  magistrate  within  the  space  of  ten  years  was  forbidden  in  b.  o. 
W2.    See  p.  82.  '  In  tne  Area  CapitoUna.  '  Also  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

*  The  elder  consul  {consul  major)  usually  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate ;  the 
first  consul  {consul prior)  was  the  ouc  firsit  declared  elected. 

»  Pint.  Ti.  Gr.  19.  •  By  P.  Saturejus  or  L.  Ruftis. 

'  New  difficulties  arose  because  the  "possessors"  neglected  to  make  returns  of  the 


)nblic  land  in  their  possession.  The  commissioners  gave  notice  that  they  would  take  the 
:vidence  of  any  person  who  would  give  them  information.  A  great  crop  of  difficult  suits 
•oou  sprang  up.    Land  which  bordered  or  the  public  Iftiid,  anahad  been  bold  or  distri^ 
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able  to  reform  gained  the  ascendancy  for  a  time  in  the  senate, 
the  law  was  carried  into  execution.  The  popular  feeling  was 
so  strong  against  Scipio  Nasica,^  that,  fearing  for  his  life,  the 
senate,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  Italy,  commissioned  him 
to  go,  on  pretended  business,^  to  Asia,  where  after  a  few  years 
he  died  of  vexation  and  despair. 


•  9   ♦  •• 


The  Laws  of  Gajus  Gracchus. 

1.  Death  of  Scipio  JShnilianus. — While  the  commis- 
sioners were  engaged  in  their  work,  removing  the  old  land- 
marks, confiscating  land  that  had  been  secured  to  the  Latins 
and  the  Italian  allies  by  treaties,  Scipio  -^milianus  returned  from 
Numantia.  The  senate  was  very  sharply  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, and  Scipio  seemed  disinclined  to  join  either.  He  found 
little  favor  with  the  people,  because  when  Carbo  ^  asked  him  in 
the  popular  assembly  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
he  replied  that  "  he  was  justly  slain."  *  When  the  multitude  ex- 
pressed its  displeasure,  he  boldly  said :  "  Cease  your  noise,  ye  step- 
sons of  Italy  ;  do  ye  think  by  your  clamor  to  frighten  me,  who 
am  used  unterrified  to  hear  the  shouts  of  embattled  hosts?" 
The  Latins  and  the  allies,  and  all  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 

nted  among  the  a.Uie»j  was  all  subjected  to  investigation  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascertainlitt 
the  limits  of  the  pablic  land,  and  the  owners  were  required  to  show  how  tills  land  had 
been  sold  and  how  it  had  been  assi^ed.  All  persons  could  not  produce  the  ingtraments 
of  sale  nor  the  evidence  of  the  assignments :  and  when  the  titles  were  found  tJiere  was 
matter  for  dispute  in  them.  Now,  when  the  land  was  surveyed  anew,  some  were  re- 
moved from  land  planted  (with  vines,  olives,  and  the  like)  and  with  buildings  on  it,  to 
land  which  was  lying  waste ;  and  others  from  land  under  cultivation  to  uncnltin^ed 
lands,  or  marshes  or  swamps  ;  for  neither  had  they  originally,  as  we  might  expect  in  title 
case  of  land  acqnired  by  war,  made  any  exact  measurement  of  it,  and  the  public  notice. 
that  any  man  might  cultivate  the  land  which  was  not  assigned  or  distributed,  had  led 
many  to  till  the  parts  Oof  the  public  land)  which  bordered  on  their  own,  and  so  to  con- 
found them  together.  Time  also  as  it  went  on  made  many  changes.  Thus  the  wrong  that 
the  rich  had  done,  though  great,  was  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly ;  and  there  was  a  gmi- 
eral  disturbance  of  everything,  men  being  removed  from  one  place  and  transferrra  to 
nnotheT.—Appian,  1.  c.  1. 18,  quoted  by  Long,  1.  c.  p.  228. 

*  A«i  he  took  one  day  the  hardened  hand  of  a  laborer  whose  vote  he  was  sollcitiiig,  be 
asked  him  "  if  he  walked  on  his  hands."— Fo/.  Max.  vii.  6. 

*  Legatio  lihera. 

'  Elected  with  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  two  vacancies  on  the  commissioii. 

*  When  the  death  of  Tiberius  was  announced  to  him  at  Nnmantia.  be  dmply  ex- 
claimed in  the  words  of  Athena  at  the  fate  of  iEgisthus  (Od*  I.  47) ;  "  00  POtIbU  bii  WbO" 
e'er  he  be,  that  doth  such  dc^  again,"— iVw^.  2».  Or,^, 
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land^  crowded  to  the  capital.^  Seipio  took  up  their  cause  and 
induced  the  senate  to  transfer  all  cases  of  disputed  boundary  to 
the  consuls  for  decision.  The  consuls,  alarmed  at  the  difficulties, 
left  Italy,  and  as  no  one  appeared  before  the  commissioners,  the 
distribution  of  the  public  land  ceased.  •  The  hatred  of  the  pop- 
ular party  burst  forth  against  Seipio.  One  night  after  a  stormy 
day  in  the  senate  and  the  forum  that  rang  with  the  cry,  "  Down 
with  the  tyrant,"  he  retired  to  his  home.  The  next  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  belief  was  general  that  one  of 
the  popular  party ^  had  assassinated  him;  but  according  to 
Cicero  he  died  a  natural  death.^  Gajus  Laelius,  his  devoted 
friend,  composed  the  funeral  oration,  and  his  old  opponent, 
Metellus  Macedonicus,  then  censor,  bade  his  sons  pay  reverence 
to  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Spain.^ 

2.  Party  Strife.  —  After  the  death  of  Seipio  the  agita- 
tion of  parties  raged  still  more  fiercely.  To  the  old  conflict 
between  the  impoverished  Eoman  citizens  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  capitalist  and  senatorial  classes  on  the  other,  were  added  now 
the  claims  of  the  Latins  and  the  Italian  allies  to  the  franchise. 
The  latter  crowded  more  and  more  into  the  capital,  introduced 
themselves  into  the  tribes,  and  helped  to  add  disorder  to  the  pub- 
lic assemblies.  The  popular  leaders,  perceiving  themistake  they 
had  made  in  alienating  the  Latins  and  the  Italians,  now  took 
up  their  cause,  hoping  to  find  in  them  the  means  of  crush- 
ing the  power  of  the  senate.    The  nobility  adopted  measures 


*  When  the  arhitrary  acts  of  the  commissioners  were  nnendurable,  the  Italians  deter- 
mfaied  to  adopt  Sdpio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as  their  protector  against  the  manifold 
acts  ot  injustice  inflicted  upon  them.  He  did  not  refuse  his  aid.  He  proceeded  to  the 
senate,  gave  a  long  review  of  the  difficulties,  and  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  cog- 
oizance  of  the  disputes  should  he  transferred  to  the  consul  Tuditanns.  The  latter  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  his  duties  when,  alarmed  at  the  difficulties,  he  departed  for  Dlyria. 
No  one,  however,  appeared  before  the  commissioners  for  settlement  of  claims.  The 
state  of  things  ezcitea  great  indignation  against  Sci^io.  His  enemies  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  abrogate  the  agrarian  law  Aitogemer. —Appian  Q.  c). 

■  G.  Papirius  Carbo  or  Pulvius  Flaccus. 

»  CU.  Lad.  8, 12.  Appian  0.  c.)  says  that  Seipio  had  retired  with  his  tablets  to  pre- 
pare a  speech  for  the  following  day.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  but  without 
any  wound  on  his  person.  According  to  some,  he  was  murdered  by  the  instigation  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who  feared  the  repeal  of  the  agrarian  laws,  and  of 
her  daughter,  Sempronia,  Scipio's  wife,  who,  uglv  and  disagreeable,  was  disliked  by  her 
husband.  Some  say  that  he  destroyed  himself  because  unable  to  accomplish  what  he 
had  undertaken.  His  slaves,  on  being  put  to  torture,  confessed  that  during  the  night 
some  strangers  had  entered  through  the  private  door  and  strangled  their  master. 

*  IteJUUt  celebrale  exequkUy  nunquam  dvia  nKn^oria  funms  videbitU.—Plin.  n.  h  vii., 
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of  repression.     A  law  was  carried  banishing  all  aliens^  from 
Eome  (B.  c.  126). 

3.  Revolt  of  Fregellse  (b.  c.  125). — The  next  year  the 
popular  party  succeeded  in  electing  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the 
consulship.  He  proposed  a  law  for  granting  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  allies,  aud  therefore  a  vote  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies. The  senate  removed  him  from  Kome  by  sending  him  on  a 
foreign  mission.  G.  Gracchus  had  already  departed  (b.  c.  126)  as 
proquaestor  to  Sardinia,  so  that  the  senate  was  now  freed  from 
its  most  troublesome  opponents,  and  the  ItaUans  had  lost 
their  two  most  powerful  patrons.  The  Italians  were  bitterly 
disappointed  when  Flaccus's  bill  was  rejected.  The  old  Latin 
colony,  FregellaB  {Ceprano),  rashly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
The  town  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhab- 
itants dispersed  throughout  Italy.^  The  vigorous  policy  of 
Eome  alarmed  the  allies,  and  the  revolt  spread  no  farther. 

4.  G.  Gracchus  Elected  Tribune.  —  Gajus  Gracchus 
meanwhile  suddenly  appeared  in  Rome  ^  and  presented  himself 
to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate.^  He  was  elected 
for  the  year  b.  c.  123  in  an  unusually  large  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  crowded  from  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns  in 
Italy  to  Eome  to  vote  for  him.  Still,  such  was'the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy,  that  Gajus  was  returned  fourth  on  the  list  of 
tribunes,  but  his  impassioned  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary 
abilities  soon  made  him  first  in  influence  and  power.  ^ 


»  Perigrinl. 

'  The  right  of  citizenship  was  probably  granted  to  part  of  the  allies ;  this  wonld  ao- 
connt  for  the  great  increase  in  the  census  ^om  818,828  in  b.  c.  182,  to  894,796  in  b.  o.  125. 
Mommsen  (1.  c.  iii^  p.  i07)  attributes  this  increase  to  allotments  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners ;  see  Li  v.  En.,  60 ;  also  Lange,  1.  c.  vol.  iji.,  p.  28. 

'  He  proved  to  the  censor  thai  his  return  was  conformable  to  law,  as  he  had  served 
twelve  years  though  required  to  serve  but  ten,  and  two  years  as  quaestor.  He  also  freed 
himself  from  all  miplication  in  the  revolt  of  Fregellse.— J.n^  Gel.  Ixii.,  c.  15 ;  Fiut.  C, 
Gr.S. 

*  Cicero  relates  that  when  Gajus  avoided  all  offices  and  had  resolved  to  live  retired 
from  public  life,  his  mother  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Why  dost  thou  linger,  Gajus?  There  is  no  alternative.  The  fates  have  decreed  us  one 
life  and  one  death  in  defence  of  the  people."— P/t/^.  C.  Gr.  2. 

»  Plutarch  (in  lift  G.  Gr.)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his  wonderful  powers  as  an  ora- 
tor. In  the  character  and  expression  of  his  countenance,  in  his  movements,  Tiberius 
was  mild  and  sedate.  Gajus  was  animated  and  carried  all  by  the  impetuoos  torrent  of 
his  words.  When  Tiberiuis  harangued  the  people,  he  stood  still ;  but  Gkijus  was  the  first 
Roman  that  moved  about  on  the  rostra^  and  pulled  his  toga  from  his  shoulder  while  he 
was  speaking,  as  Cleon  the  Athenian  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  popular  orator  who 
threw  his  cloak  from  him.    The  manner  of  Gajus  was  awe-striking  ana  vehemently  im* 


< 
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5.  The  Sempronian  Laws  (b.  c.  123-2).— Gajus  came  for- 
ward with  measures  of  reform  which  were  more  general  and 
more  sweeping  than  those  of  his  brother.  His  first  proposal, 
intended  to  deter  any  tribune  from  repeating  the  opposition 
of  Octavius,  forbade  a  magistrate  who  had  been  deposed  by 
the  people  from  holding  any  office  again.^  He  then  aimed  a 
blow  against  Popillius  Laenas,  who  had  procured  the  sentence  of 
banishment  and  death  against  the  adherents  of  Tiberius, by  ex- 
tending the  Porcian  law  ^  so  that  capital  punishment  in  case  of 
Boman  citizens  was  entirely  abolished.  After  this  Gajus  carried 
a  series  of  measures,  which  are  known  as  the  Sempronian  laws, 
that  were  intended  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  senate,  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  extend  the  colonial  system, 
and  to  elevate  the  rich  capitalists  to  a  distinct  order. 

1.  The/r5^  law  ^directed  that  the  tithes  of  grain  which  ac- 
crued to  the  state  from  the  provinces  should  be  distributed 
among  the  people  at  a  low  price.  The  objecfc  of  this  was  to 
attract  the  proletarians  to  Eome,  and  render  them  independent 
of  the  aristocracy.* 

2.  The  second  law^  was  intended  to  procure  the  requisite 
means  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  first  enactment  The 
law  by  which  the  province  of  Asia  paid  .a  fixed  sum^  into  the 
Roman  treasury,  and  thus  escaped  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gath- 
erers,^ was  repealed.  The  province  was  burdened  with  a  system 
of  heavy  taxation,®  which  was  leased  at  Rome  instead  of  in  the 
province,  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  thus  substantially  excluding 
the  provincials  who  often  bid  in  and  farmed  the  taxes  them- 
selves, and  thus  kept  away  the  Roman  tax-gatherers. 

pasrioned.  The  manner  of  Tiberius  was  more  pleasing  and  calculated  to  move  the  sym- 
pathies.  The  language  of  Tiberius  was  pure  and  nicely  chosen  ;  that  of  Gajus  was  pcr- 
Buasive  and  of  heart-stirring  power.  His  powerful  voice  filled  the  whole  forum,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  flute  player  behind  him,  the  sound  of  whose  instrument  brought 
his  voice  back  to  its  tone  and  moderated  its  force. 

»  This  he  withdrew  at  the  request  of  his  mother.  '  See  p.  184,  n.  1. 

*  The  lexfrumentaria ;  ut  populus pro  frum^nto,  qvodsibtpubltce  daretvr,  insinfmlos 
modios  genoa  ceris  et  trientea  pretii  nomine  exsolveret.—lAy.  ep.  60  :  that  five  modii  (1^ 
bushels)  were  distributed  monthly  at  %\  asses  (about  six  cents)  each,  rests  upon  Momm- 
9en*8  conjectural  emendation  of  Livy's  text.  Peter  {Gesch.  Boms.  vol.  ii.,  p.  82,  note) 
shows  that  the  price  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 

*  No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the  laws  carried  this  or  the  next  year, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  the  exact  order  in  which  the  Ifiwi 
were  enacted. 

*  Lex  aeprovincia  Asia  a  oensoribus  locanda.  *  Stipendium. 

'  PuAtteani,  '  DeeunuB^  scriptura^  and  sectigaUa, 
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3.  The  third  law  ^  extended  the  agrarian  law  of  his  brother  by 
planting  colonies  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  the  provinces,  restored 
the  judicial  power  of  the  commissioners,^  and  authorized  them 
to  lay  out  streets  along  the  new  allotments.* 

4.  The  fourth  law  *  renewed  the  old  rule  that  a  soldier  should 
not  be  enlisted  before  his  seventeenth  year,*^  and  enacted  that 
his  outfit  should  be  furnished  by  the  state,  without  deducting 
the  cost  as  hitherto  from  his  pay. 

5.  The  fifth  ^z^®  enacted  that  the  judices  should  be  taken  from 
the  equites  instead  of  as  heretofore  from  the  senators.  This  at- 
tacked directly  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate,  and  brought  the 
equestrian  order  in  sharp  collision  with  the  senate,  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  its  power.*^ 

6.  The  sixth  law^  touched  the  power  of  the  senate  still 
more  vitally.    Hitherto  the  custom  had  been  for  the  senate 


^  Lex  agraria.  ^  O.  Gracchns,  Falvins  Flaccns,  and  Papnrins  Carbo. 

'  The  lex  viaria  ;  he  first  had  bridges  constnicted  over  marshes,  erected  mileetones 
in  r^nlar  order  from  the  mUiarium  in  the  f omm  ;  at  regular  intervals  square  stones 
were  erected  on  the  side  of  the  road  for  mounting  and  dismounting. 

*  Lex  mUitaria. 

*  This  prevented  the  young  nobles  from  serving  in  the  camp  {oontubemio)  of  the  gen- 
eral as  a  kind  of  body-guard  before  the  seventeenth  year,  and  thus  entitling  them  to  ap- 
ply earlier  for  the  qnse^torship. 

*  Lexjudidaria.  In  the  year  b.  c.  149,  offences  against  the  state  which  had  originally 
been  tried  by  the  whole  people  were  transferred  to  special  courts,  the  jurors  {fitdieee) 
of  which  were  selected  from  the  senate.  The  first  of  these  laws  was  the  lex  Calpumia 
de  repetundiSy  which  punished  magistrates  for  extortion  in  the  provinces.  The  name 
of  equites  applied  originally  only  to  the  members  of  the  eighteen  centuries;  these 
were  called  equites  equo  puolico  because  their  horses  were  assigned  them  by  the  state 
and  thev  had  the  census  of  the  first  class  (400,000  sesterces,  about  $16,000).  Since  then 
the  eqmtes  had  ceased  to  serve  in  the  field,  and  the  cavalry  was  supplied  by  the  allies. 
In  the  meantime  another  class  (equites  equo  privato)  had  arisen,  consisting  of  men  of 
wealth  who  did  not  belong  to  the  governing  senatorial  families.  Before  the  time  of  Oajns 
Oracchus,  a  law  had  been  carried,  compelling  the  equites^  when  they  entered  the  senate, 
to  give  up  their  horse.  This  drew  a  line  between  the  senators  and  equitss.  The  law 
of  Gracchus  prescribed  that  the  judices  should  be  taken  from  the  second  class,  I. «.,  from 
those  who  posnessed  the  equestrian  census  (400,000  sesterces),  but  were  not  members  of 
the  senate.  Since  the  Clandian  law  had  excluded  the  senatorial  families  from  a  businesB 
life,  and  the  nobles  excluded  the  rich  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  governing  senato- 
rial families,  from  a  political  career,  there  were  two  powerful  aristocracies  in  the  state 
—the  senatorial  governing  order,  composed  of  a  few  aristocratic  families,  and  the  eques- 
trian order  (ordo  equestris),  the  men  of  wealth.  The  aim  of  Gracchus  was  to  create  an 
antagonism  between  these  two  orders.  They  had  often  come  in  collision  in  the  prov- 
inces, for  the  provincial  magistrates  came  from  the  senatorial  order,  and  the  pubacani 
from  the  equestrian  order. 

'  His  colleague  Acilins  Glabrio  carried  a  law  {lexrepetundarum)  by  which  the  jurymen 
in  civil  cases  must  be  taken  from  the  equestrian  order.  The  lex  Aalia  repealed  the  lex 
j\'mia  repetundarum,  by  which  all  aliens  were  banished  from  Rome,  and  directed  that 
these  civil  proce?»ses  of  repetundarum  should  come  before  the  prcetor  periarinvSj  and  a 
jury  of  450  jvdices,  from  which  senators  and  senators'  sons  were  exciudea.  Tlie  com- 
plainant in  such  a  case,  if  he  was  an  nlicn,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  citizenship,  or  In 
ease  that  was  not  desired,  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

"  Lex  de  provinciis  consularUms, 
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to  assign  the  consuls  and  praetors  their  provinces  after 
the  election.  The  result  was  that  a  lucrative  government 
or  the  conduct  of  an  important  war  was  bestowed  upon  a 
favorite,  while  to  the  "  new  man "  a  disagreeable  or  unimpor- 
tant field  of  action  was  assigned.  Gajus  wished  to  make  the 
magistrate  independent  of  the  senate,  and  therefore  proposed 
that  the  provinces  should  be  determined  before  the  election.^ 
Gajus  was  now  substantially  the  ruler  of  Eome.  He  carried 
his  measures  in  the  popular  assembly  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate.  He  saw  to  it  himself  that 
colonies 2  were  founded,  roads  constructed,  and  jurymen  select- 
ed, and  really  exercised  absolute  authority  in  Rome. 

6.  Reaction  against  G^jus. — He  was  now  at  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  and  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  his  object 
— the  breaking  down  of  the  jurisdiction  and  administrative 
powers  of  the  senate.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  next  year,* 
and  came  before  the  people  with  still  more  radical  measures  of 
reform.  He  made  a  proposal  to  grant  to  the  Latins  full  citi- 
zenship and  to  the  ItaUan  allies  the  rights  which  the  Latins 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.^  This  proposal  met  with  intense  oppo- 
sition, not  only  from  the  senate,  but  from  the  people,  who 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  the  Latins  should  be  admitted 
to  full  citizenship.  The  senate  now  saw  that  the  means  was 
giyen  it  of  depriving  the  tribune  of  his  popularity.  A  law  was 
carried  ejecting  all  Latins  from  the  city,  and  the  tribune 
M.  Livius  Drusus  was  won  over  to  outbid  Gajus  himself  for 
popular  favor.  Drusus  proposed  that  the  Latins  should  be 
exempt  from  capital  and  corporal  punishment  in  the  camp, 
that  instead  of  the  three  or  four  colonies  which  Gajus 
had  promised,  twelve  Italian  colonies  should  be  founded, 
and  that  the  rent  which  Gajus  had  imposed  upon  the  land 

*  This  measure  was  exempt  from  the  veto  of  a  tribune. 

*  One  was  founded  on  the  site  of  Carthage  in  b.  c.  122 ;  one  at  Aquce  Sexiice  (Aix  in 
Prorence)  in  b.  o.  122. 

»  For  B.  0. 122 ;  the  law  had  probably  been  repealed  prohibiting  the  re-election  of  a 
tribune. 

*  Lex  de  sodis:  at  the  same  time  the  lex  AcUia  Rubria  proposed  to  confer  upon  the 
Latins  a  share  in  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A  law  was  also  carried  abrogating 
the  old  arrangement  in  the  order  of  voting  in  the  comitAa  centuriata,  and  it  was  gettled 
that  the  oidw  in  which  the  five  classes  were  to  vote  should  be  determined  by  lot. 
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should  be  remitted.  The  people  ratified  the  Livian  laws  with 
the  same  alacrity  with  which  they  had  sanctioned  the  Sempro- 
nian.  From  this  time  it  was  evident  that  Gajus  was  a  doomed 
man.  He  failed  to  be  elected  to  the  tribunate  for  the  third 
time,  and  saw  his  most  bitter  opponent  Lucius  Opimius  raised 
to  the  consulship.  Gajus  courted  the  favor  of  the  people,  left 
his  house  on  the  Palatine  and  lived  with  the  poor  citizens  near 
the  forum.  As  soon  as  Opimius  entered  on  his  office  he  had  a 
proposal  ^  brought  before  the  people  to  repeal  the  Sempronian 
law  for  the  colonizing  of  Carthage,  because  the  site  had  been 
accursed  by  Scipio. 

7.  Efforts  for  Peace.  —  Gajus  sought  in  every  way  to 
avoid  a  conflict,  and  was  not  present  when  the  tribes  met.  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  his  adherents  from  remembering 
the  fate  of  Tiberius,  and  they  appeared  armed.  When  the 
tribes  had  assembled  at  the  capitol  to  vote  on  the  proposal  of 
Opimius,  it  happened  as  the  consul  was  offering  sacrifices 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  that  his 
herald,  a  certain  Antyllus,  a  partisan  of  Gajus,  was  stmck 
down  by  mistake.^  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  followed, 
the  assembly  dissolved,  and  Gajus  went  to  the  forum  to  address 
the  people.  The  nobility  declared  that  he  was  calling  the  peo- 
ple from  the  popular  assembly,  and  interrupting  the  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people.^  Gajus  and  Fulvius  FlaccuB  the 
consul  of  B.  c.  125  returned  home  accompanied  by  an  aimed 
retinue.  The  consul  occupied  the  capitol  with  armed  soldiers 
and  assembled  the  senate  the  next  morning,  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Martial  law  was  declared  by  empowering 
the  consul  to  see  that  the  republic  suffered  no  harm.* 

8.  Death  of  Gracchus.  —  Gajus  and  his  adherents  occu- 
pied the  Aventine,  the  ancient  Vesta  of  the  plebeians,  and  their 
stronghold  during  the  struggles  between  the  orders.    Civil  war 


*  By  the  tribune  Minncius  Bnfas. 
'  Lange,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  47.    For  a  different  account  of  the  cause  of  the  colliakm, 

Mommscn,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  134. 
»  See  p.  50. 

*  The  dictatorship  had  fallen  into  diBuse  after  b.  o.  S16.    The  formula  in^wttBff  tk0 
consul  with  full  power  was :  videret  ne  quid  repMca  iieMmenU  capereL 
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waB  declared.  After  some  frnitleae  attempts  at  negotiation, 
the  consnl  stormed  the  Aventine.  lie  met  with  little  resist- 
ance. QaJQS  escaped  across  the  Subliciaa  Bridge,  where  two 
of  his  friends  checked  the  pureners  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 
He  continued  his  flight  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  where  his 


faithful  slave  first  put  him  to  death,  and  then  slew  himself  on 
the  corpse  of  his  master.  The  head  of  Gajus  was  carried 
to  the  consul,  who  had  promised  for  it  its  weight  in  gold, 
Flaccus  was  killed  with  three  thousand  of  hia  adherents,  their 
houses  were  demolished,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their 
widows  were  forbidden  to  wear  mourning.  After  this  the  city 
was  purified  by  a  lustration,  and  from  the  confiscated  property 
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a  temple  of  Concord^  was  erected ^  in  memory  of  the  great  vic- 
tory.3  The  nobles  all  tried  to  brand  the  Gracchi  as  seditious 
demagogues,  but  the  people  revered  their  memory,  and  at  a 
later  time  their  statues  were  erected  in  the  public  places,  and 
the  spots  where  they  fell  were  called  holy  ground. 


»•♦>» 
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The  Kule  of  the  Oligarchy. — The  War  wtth  Juquetha, 

— The  Rise  of  Gajus  Marius. 

1.  The  Rule  of  the  Oligarchy. — The  death  of  Gracchus 
left  the  popular  party  without  a  leader.  The  nobility  proceeded 
with  caution.  First  the  proviso  that  the  allotments  of  land 
should  be  inalienable  was  abrogated.  Then  a  law*  was  passed 
declaring  that  the  assignments  should  cease,  and  that  the 
public  land  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the. "possessors,'' 

1  The  remains  of  this  temple  (rebuilt  by  Tiberins)  are  directly  behind  the  arch  of 
S.  Sevems.  Behind  the  raised  saperstructure'was  the  senate  house  in  which  the  senate 
met  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  four  temples  of  Concord :  the  first  was  dedicated 
by  Camillas  b.  o.  366  (see  p.  81),  near  Juno  Moneta^s  temple ;  the  second  by  Flavins 
B.  o.  905  (see  Livy  ix.  46),  in  the  area  of  Vulcan  near  the  Grsecostasis  (see  p.  886) :  the 
third  was  erected  by  Manlius  b.  o.  216  in  the  citadel  (Livy  xxii.  28) ;  tiie  fonrw  by 
Opimius.  Nothing  remains  of  the  first  three ;  of  the  fourth,  tiie  foundation  and  the 
inscription  have  been  preserved. 

'  The  Basilica  Opimia  was  built  at  the  same  time,  but  its  location  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  Appian  and  Festus  describe  it  as  in  the  forum  and  near  ttie  temple  of  Saturn. 
As  the  temples  of  Concord  and  the  Basilica  were  both  built  by  OpimiuB,  he  probably 
placed  them  near  together.    (See  map,  p.  416.) 

•  Plutarch  (Life  of  G.  Gracchus,  13)  describes  the  manner  in  which  Cornelia  passed  her 
life  in  cherishmg  the  honor  of  her  sons.  Cornelia  is  said  to  have  borne  her  misfortunes 
with  a  noble  magnanimity,  and  to  have  said  of  the  consecrated  places  where  her  sons  lost 
their  lives,  *'  that  they  had  tombs  worthy  of  them."  She  took  up  her  residence  at  Mise- 
num,  and  made  no  alteration  in  her  manner  of  life.  She  had  many  friends,  and  her  hos- 
pitable table  was  always  crowded  with  guests.  Learned  Greeks  and  the  most  noble  men  at 
Rome  visited  her,  and  all  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome  sent  and  received  presents  from 
her.  She  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  her  guests  by  talking  to  them  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  her  father  Af ricanus,  and  what  was  most  surprising,  she  spoke  of  her  sons  with- 
out a  sigh  or  tear,  relating  their  actions  and  suif  erings  as  if  she  were  speaking  of  heroes  of 
the  olden  time.  This  made  some  think  her  understanding  had  been  impaired  by  age  and 
the  gi-eatness  of  her  misfortunes,  and  that  her  sensibilities  had  ctowu  dull  and  blunted 
by  the  terrible  catastrophes  that  had  swept  away  her  children.  But  those  who  were  of 
this  opinion  seemed  rather  themselves  to  be  wanting  in  understanding,  since  they  could 
not  comprehend  how  a  noble  mind  by  liberal  education  could  support  itself  against  mis- 
fortune ;  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude  fortune  may  often  triumph  over  virtue,  yet 
she  can  never  take  away  from  virtue  the  power  of  enduring  evils  with  fortitude. 

*  The  fee  Thoria  in  b.  c.  118  ;  at  this  time  provisions  were  made  for  foundiuff  colo- 
nies in  Spain  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix  in  Provence) ;  a  part  of  Gaul  was  organizra  as  a 
province,  and  a  colony  in  honor  of  the  god  Mars,  called  Narbo  Martins  (Narbonne) 
founded.  (The  colony  Junonia  at  Carthage  was  given  up ;  Neptunia  at  Taientnm 
alone  allowed  to  remain.) 
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but  that  the  rent  ^  of  it  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
people.  The  other  laws  remained  in  force  and  the  corn  laws 
became  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  legislation  on  this  subject. 
How  the  oligarchy,  after  their  restoration,  governed  at  home, 
was  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  there  were  not  more  than  two 
thousand  wealthy  families  among  the  citizens.  Farms  were 
again  swallowed  up  in  sheep-walks,  and  social  ruin  and  decay 
spread  over  Italy.  Servile  insurrections  broke  out  on  every 
hand.  The  Mediterranean  swarmed  with  pirates.  The  wealth 
wrung  from  the  poor  provincials  was  employed  in  bribery  at 
home.  The  vices  and  corruptions  of  all  classes  were  huiTying 
^he  state  on  to  ruin.  Wherever  the  eye  turned  throughout 
the  vast  domain  of  the  Eoman  empire,  corruption,  mismanage- 
ment, and  impotency  were  visible  on  every  side.  How  the 
wretched  oligarchy  managed  the  foreign  relations,  the  condition 
of  the  dependent  states  showed.  Foreign  princes  bought  their 
crowns  of  the  Eoman  nobles,  and  judges  and  senators  sold  their 
decisions.  Wealth  flowed  into  Eome  from  the  plunder  of  the 
provincials.  The  shameless  and  incompetent  rule  of  the  oli- 
garchy seemed  likely  to  endure  for  many  years,^  had  not  the 
revolt  of  Jugurtha  in  Africa  furnished  the  crowning  proofs  of 
their  wretched  and  corrupt  government,  and  brought  into 
prominent  notice  the  two  men  who  were  destined  to  usurp  des- 
potic power ;  Marius  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  Sulla  in 
that  of  the  oligarchy. 

2.  Numidia  and  Jugurtha. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  resistance  which  the  Carthaginians  had  made  to  the  en- 
croachments of  Masinissa  on  their  territory  gave  the  Romans 
the  pretext  for  war.^  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
much  of  the  territory  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Carthaginians  was  bestowed  upon  Masinissa.^  When  Masi- 
nissa died  he  left  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mas- 
tanabal,  among  whom  Scipio  divided    the  Numidian  king- 

»  VecHgal. 

*  The  only  work  of  improvement  at  home  worthy  of  notice  at  this  time,  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  via  jEmilia  from  Pisa  and  Luna  to  Sahata  and  Datona,  and  the  pons  MtU- 
viu8  doiine  the  censorship  of  -fimilius  Scaunis  (b.  o.  109).  The  fornix  Fabfanvs  was 
erected  at  the  eutrance  of  the  Via  Sacra  Into  the-fprum  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobro- 
Kicw.  'Seep.  l«8.  ♦Seep.  m,D.8. 
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dom  according  to  the  directions  of  the  last  Mng.  The  death 
of  the  two  last  left  Micipsa^  sole  king.  Jugurtha  was  the 
bastard  son  of  Mastanabal ;  Micipsa,  however,  brought  him  up 
with  his  own  sons,  Hiempsal  and  AdherbaL  Jugurtha,  when 
he  grew  up,  displayed  such  remarkable  qualities  of  mind  and 
body,  and  his  popularity  among  the  people  was  so  great,  that 
the  old  king  Micipsa,  fearing  that  he  would  snatch  the  inherit- 
ance from  his  own  sons,  resolved  to  expose  him  to  the  risks  of 
war.  He  placed  him,  therefore,  in  command  of  the  Numidian 
contingent  in  the  Numantine  war.  Here  he  met  the  young  no- 
bles who  were  serving  in  the  camp^  of  the  general,  and  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  them.  They  encouraged  him  to  kill  Micipsa 
and  to  usurp  the  throne,  assuring  him  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
buy  a  pardon  at  Rome,  where  everything  had  its  price.^  After 
his  return  to  Numidia,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  powerful 
friends  he  had  made  at  Numantia,  he  caused  Hiempsal  to  be 
murdered,  and  procured  by  bribery  a  division  of  the  kingdom 
between  himself  and  Adherbal.  Commissioners,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Opimius,  the  opponent  of  Gracchus,  were  sent  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  senate,  but  they  sold  themselves 
to  Jugurtha  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Africa.  The  western 
and  most  fertile  division  was  assigned  to  Jugurtha  ;  the  eastern, 
which  was  arid,  fell  to  AdherbaL    This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
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Jngartha,  Hemadewariipoa  Adherbal,defeatedhim  in  battle, 
and  finally  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  When  the  town  aurrendered, 
Adherbal  wae  put  to  death  with  tortures,  as  were  also  all  the  men 
in  the  garrison,  not  excepting  even  the  Italians.'  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  mercantile  class  at  Rome,  and  the  tribune  G. 
Memmius  compelled  the  senate  to  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 


MUDITERRANE 


PROVINCE 
A  F  \\l  C  A 


a  Jagnrthine  War  (b.  c.  111-104).— The  eonsnl,  L.  Cal- 
pnmins  Bestia,  landed  in  Africa,  ostensibly  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  Numidia,  bnt  really  with  the  purpose  of  being  bribed  by  Ju- 
gurtha. Inorder  to  protect  himself  he  took  with  him  ae  legates 
a  number  of  influential  nobles,  among  whom  was  M.  j^milius 
Scaurus,  the  president  of  tlie  senate.'  After  Jugurtha  had 
paid  enough  to  satisfy  Bestia  and  Scaurus,  a  treaty  was  made 
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without  the  interposition  of  the  senate  or  the  people,  granting 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  Jugurtha. 

4.  The  Treaty  with  Numidia  Cancelled.  —  When  the 
news  of  this  disgraceful  treaty  reached  Eome,  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation burst  forth.  The  tribune  Memmius  recounted^  the 
offences  of  the  oligarchy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Scaurus,  carried  a  bill  that  Jugurtha,  under  a  safe  conduct, 
should  be  invited  to  come  to  Eome  and  give  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  peace  had  been  made.  When  Ju- 
gurtha appeared  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  Mem- 
mius had  stilled  the  murmurs  of  indignation  from  the  multi- 
tude for  him  to  declare  who  his  accomplices  were,  the  tribune, 
G.  Baebius,  already-bribed  for  this  purpose,  interposed  his  veto 
on  the  king's  speaking.  Shortly  after  this,  Jugurtha  procured, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  senate  and  people,  the  assassination 
of  Massiva,  the  son  of  Gulussa,  who  was  instigated  by  Albinus, 
the  consul  elect,  to  lay  his  claim  before  the  senate  for  the 
throne.  The  murderer  escaped,  and  since  vengeance  could  not 
be  taken  on  Jugurtha,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  leave 
Eome.  When  beyond  the  walls,  he  is  said  to  have  looked  back 
in  silence  on  the  city,  and  at  last  to  have  exclaimed  :  '^  0  venal 
city,  about  to  perish  if  it  can  but  find  a  purchaser."  ^ 

6.  The  Renewal  of  the  "War  (b.  c.  110). — The  war  was 
renewed  by  Albinus,  who,  however,  accomplished  nothing. 
His  brother  Aulus  succeeded  him,  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Numidia,  where  he  was  surprised  and  defeated,  and 


*  "  It  grieves  me  to  relate  how,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  you  have  been  the  sport 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  oligarchy,  and  how  utterly  unavenged  your  defenders  have  per- 
ished. After  the  murder  of  TiberiuB  Gracchus,  wnom  they  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly 
gower,  persecutions  were  instituted  against  the  people.  After  the  slaughter  of  Oignfl 
fracchils  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  many  of  your  order  were  put  to  death  in  prison.  Let  us 
pass  over  this  ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore  the  rights  of  the  people  was  to  aspire  to  royal 
power.  You  have  seen  how  in  past  years  the  treasury  has  been  pillaged ;  you  have  seen 
kings  and  free  people  paying  tribute  to  a  small  party  of  aristocrats,  in  whose  bands  are 
all  the  honors  of  the  state  and  wealth  of  Italy.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  case  of  peculation 
of  the  treasury,  nor  a  forcible  extortion  of  money  from  the  allies.  These  mdeed  are 
grave  offences,  but  we  are  so  used  to  them  that. we  consider  them  nothing.  Now  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  and  your  own  power  have  been  surrendered  to  your  greatest  enemy. 
The  public  interest  has  been  betrayed  for  money.  If. we  do  not  invest^ate  their  mis- 
deeds, if  we  do  not  inflict  jmnishment  on  the  guilty,  what  will  remain  for  us  except  to 
live  and  obey  those  who  have  committed  these  crimes  ?  For  when  men  can  do  with  Im- 
punity what  they  like,  that  Is  really  kingly  power."— 5a//,  Jur,  81, 
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his  anny  sent  under  the  yoke.  This  disgrace  roused  the 
people.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,^  a  capable  and  experienced  officer.  In  b.  c.  109 
he  departed  for  Numidia  with  G.  Marius  and  P.  Kecfcilius 
Eufus  as  legates.  The  discipline  of  the  army  was  restored, 
Cirta  and  other  towns  were  captured,  and  Jugurtha  was  de- 
feated near  the  river  Muthul,  and  compelled  to  flee  for  protec- 
tion to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania.^ 

6.  Rise  of  G-^jus  Marius.— The  glory  of  finishing  the 
war  was,  however,  not  reserved  for  Metellus,  but  for  his  legate, 
Gajus  Marius.  Bom  (b.  c.  157)  in  the  environs  ^  of  Arpinum 
among  the  Latin  hills,  Marius  was  reared  in  the  country,  and 
his  rustic  manners  and  illiteracy  clung  to  him  through  life.  He 
had  a  taste  for  war,  and  his  bravery  at  Numantia  attracted  the 
notice  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  who,  being  asked  one  day  where 
the  Eomans  should  find  such  another  general  when  he  was 
gone,  touched  Marius  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Perhaps 
here."*  This  raised  the  hopes  of  Marius.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  elevated  to  the  tribunate  ^  (b.  c.  119)  and  four 
years  after  to  the  praetorship.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and 
inflexible  resolution.   When  he  accompanied  Metellus  to  Africa 
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»  See  map,  p.  817.  »  At  Cercatae.  *  Plut.  Mar.  8. 

•  He  earned  a  law  (lex  Maria  de  mffragiis  ferundis)  to  restrain  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  at  elections.  The  law  enacted  that  the  voting-bridges  (pontes  ;  these  were  the 
narrow  passages  that  led  to  the  different  compartments  into  which  the  enclosed  space 
\tepta\  where  the  assembly  met  was  divided)  should  be  made  narrower,  so  that  the  nobles 
could  not  60  easily  stand  by  and  Influence  their  clients. 
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a  new  field  was  open  to  his  ambition.  He  neither  declined  the 
most  difficult  tasks,  nor  thought  the  most  servile  labor  beneath 
him.  He  shared  the  hardships  of  the  common  soldier,  ate  of 
the  same  dry  bread,  and  slept  on  the  same  hard  couch.  He  so 
endeared  himself  to  all,  that  his  name  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  and  the  letters  of  the  soldiers  carried  his  fame  to  Eome. 
This  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  the  consulship. 

7.  Marius  Elected  Consul.  —  One  day  while  sacrificing 
in  the  camp  before  Utica,  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the 
victims,  bade  him  trust  in  the  gods,  and  execute  whatever 
purpose  he  had  in  mind.  He  applied  to  Metellus  for  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  Eome  and  apply  for  the  consulship.  The  con- 
sul tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  he  repeated  his 
request  from  time  to  time.  Metellus  gave  vent  to  his  scorn  by 
saying,  *'  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  apply  for  the  consulship  with  my  son/'  The 
son  of  Metellus  was  then  only  twenty,  and  could  not  therefore 
become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  twenty  years.  Marius 
never  forgot  the  insult.  From  this  time  he  courted  the  favor 
of  the  common  soldiers  more  assiduously  than  ever,  intrigued 
against  the  general,  and  boasted  that  if  he  had  but  one-half  the 
army,  he  would  soon  end  the  war.  The  letters  of  the  soldiers 
and  of  the  merchants  carried  these  sayings  to  Rome,  and  the 
people  began  to  think  that  the  only  way  of  ending  the  war  was 
to  elect  Marius  consul.  Only  twelve  days  before  the  election, 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  sailed  to  Eome.  He  was 
elected  not  only  consul,'  but  general  for  the  war  against  Jugur- 
tha,  notwithstanding  the  senate  had  designed  to  prorogue 
the  command  of  Metellus.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
popular  party  ;  for  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  an  unheard  of 
thing  for  a  '^  new  man  "  to  be  raised  to  the  consulship.  Fur- 
ther, he  was  designated  *to  the  command,^  not  by  the  senate, 
but  by  the  people. 


*  For  the  year  b.  c.  107. 

*  The  senate  had  already  assigned  the  provinces,  bat  Manlius  Manclnns  laid  it  before 
the  people,  who  shonld  conduct  the  war  against  Jugjirtha ;  they  decided  in  teyor  of 
Manus,    For  the  changes  in  th«  military  organization  introcLuced  by  Marios,  eee  p,  971, 
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8.  The  VTai  Renewed  by  Marins. — ^After  Marius  had 
completed  his  preparations  in  Eome,  he  departed  for  Africa.^ 
Here  he  fulfilled  the  popular  expectation.  Advancing  into 
Numidia  ravaging  and  plundering,  he  defeated  Jugurth% 
and  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  in  two  bloody  battles.  This 
defeat  discouraged  Bocchus,  and  Sulla,  Marius's  quaestor,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Jugurtha  (b.  c.  106).  This  ended  the  war.  After  remaining  two 
years  in  the  country,  Marius  returned  to  Eome  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  (b.  c.  104),  in  which  Jugurtha  walked  in  chains. 
While-  the  procession  was  winding  up  the  clivus  Capitolinus, 
the  king  turned  to  the  right  to  be  cast  into  the  Mamertine 
prison.  As  he  touched  the  cold,  damp  dungeon,^  he  exclaimed: 
"  By  Hercules  !  what  a  cold  bath  is  this,"  and  after  six  days 
died  of  hunger.^  Numidia  was  not  immediately  made  a  Eoman 
province,  but  the  western  part,  Mauretania  Caesariensis,^  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus,  and  the  rest  was  bestowed 
upon  Gaud%  a  descendant  of  Masinissa. 


-»•  ♦  >■♦- 


chaiter  xxxiii. 
The  Wab  wtih  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (B.  C.  113-101). 

1.  The  Relations  of  Rome  to  the  North.  —  Before 
the  war  with  Jugurtha  was  ended,  a  new  danger  threatened 
the  empire  from  the  north.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Home  had  subdued  the  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
had  founded  Eporedia  ^  (Ivrea)  to  command  the  passes  of  the 
western  Alps,  as  Aquileja  did  of  the  eastern.  The  province  of 
Narbo  had  been  organized  and  communication  was  opened 
with  Spain  by  means  of  the  Domitian  way,  which  extended 

*  According  to  Sallust  (c.  78\  in  the  summer  of  b.  c.  107 ;  Mommsen  (\.  c.  vol.  iil.,P'  170) 
thinks  in  b.  o.  106  or  late  in  the  season  of  b.  c.  107.  See  Peter  (Studien-  zur  Rom.  Gesch., 
p.  96,  note)  for  a  thorough  discassion  of  the  subject, 

*Th»Tumnum,  »Plut.  G.Mar,  ♦Algiers,  'BCm 
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from  the  Khone  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  colonies  which  the 
Gracchan  party  founded  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
letarians in  the  capital,  and  which  soon  became  centres  for 
Roman  traders  and  settlers,  have  already  been  mentioned.^  In 
most  of  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  however — in  Spain  and 
in  Gaul,  except  the  small  tract  along  the  coast — the  native 
tribes  still  roamed  in  freedom  and  defied  the  incompetent  gov- 
ernment at  Rome. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Arausio  (b.  c.  105). — About  this  time 
it  happened  that  a  Germanic  tribe,  the  Cimbri,  in  its  wander- 
ings from  home,^  reached  Noricum,*  and  approached  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  near  Aquileja.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo  was  de- 
feated,^ but  instead  of  directing  their  march  to  Italy,  the  Cim- 
bri turned  to  the  west,  crossed  the  Jura,  and  threatened  the 
Roman  territory  in  that  quarter.  Here  they  stimulated  other 
tribes  *  to  attack  the  Romans,  and  the  consul  Junius  Silanus 
was  defeated  in  b.  c.  109,  and  two  years  after,  L.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  and  his  army  escaped  only  by 
giving  up  its  baggage  and  passing  under  the  yoke.  This  en- 
couraged Tolosa  {Toulouse)  to  revolt,  but  the  consul  the  next 
year  retook  the  city,  and  plundered  the  rich  temple  there  of  its 
vast  amount  of  treasures.  The  next  year  the  Cimbri  returned 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Italy.  Three  powerful  armies 
opposed  their  passage  of  the  Rhone.*  The  battle  of  Arausio 
(Orange)  followed,  and  the  three  armies  were -cut  to  pieces  in 
detail.  The  loss  was  tremendous.^  The  terror  of  another  inva- 
sion from  the  north  spread  throughout  Italy,  and  the  storm  of 
popular  indignation  burst  forth  with  terrible  fury  against  the 
oligarchy.^  The  Cimbri  fortunately  turned  towards  Spain  and 
gave  the  Romans  a  two  years  respite. 

3.  Marius  Re-elected  Consul  (b.  c.  104). — ^AU  eyes  were 
now  turned  towards  Marius,  as  the  only  man  who  could  save  Italy. 
During  his  absence  he  had  been  elected   to  the  consulship, 


'  See  p.  214,  n.  4 ;  also  p.  210.      '  CherFonesm  Cimbrica.     '  Near  Noreja.  in  b.  o.  118. 
*  Tigvrini.  Tmgeni,  Ac.  *  80,000  poldlers  and  40,000  camp  lollowew. 

'  Caepio,  one  of  the  commanders,  was  deposed  from  ofQce,  ma  propertr  oonflacAted, 
end  he,  in  direct  violstion  of  law,  was  condemned  to  death.  *  See  BUp  Wo,  7. 
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although  the  law  prescribed  that  the  candidate  should  apply  in 
person,  and  prohibited  re-election  until  after  the  elapse  of  ten 
years.  On  the  same  day  that  he  celebrated  his  triumph,  he 
entered  his  second  consulship.*  He  set  out  immediately  for 
Gaul  at  the  head  of  an  army  ardently  attached  to  him,  and  com- 
manded by  the  best  officers,  among  whom  was  his  old  quaestor 
Sulla.  The  departure  of  the  Cimbri  gave  him  time  to  harden  his 
soldiers  by  toil,  and  to  complete  the  important  canal  ^  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ehone  to  the  coast,  which  opened  communica- 
tion between  the  sea  and  his  camp,  thus  avoiding  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  delta  of  the  Ehone. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Aquae  Seztiee  (b.  c.  102).  —  In  the 
meantime  the  Cimbri  had  returned  from  Spain,  re-united 
with  the  Teutones,^  and,  reinforced  by  other  tribes,  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  The  immense  host,  however,  divided 
again  ;  the  Cimbri  and  the  Tigurini  crossed  the  Rhone,  in 
order  to  enter  Italy  by  their  old  route,  the  eastern  Alps,  while 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  marched  toward  the  Ehone,  where 
Marius  was  encamped,  to  enter  Italy  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  and 
join  the  Cimbri  on  tlie  Po.  The  camp  of  Marius  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ehone  and  Isara  (Is^re)  commanded  both  of  the  western 
routes  to  Italy,  the  one  along  the  coast,  and  the  other  over  the 
little  St.  Bernard.  The  barbarians  stormed  the  camp,  but 
when  they  found  the  intrenchments  too  strong  for  them,  they 
pursued  their  way  to  Italy.  For  six  days  the  vast  host  filed 
past  the  camp,  and  defied  the  Eomans  by  asking  if  they  had 
anything  to  send  to  their  wives  at  home,  for  they  should  soon 
be  in  Italy.  When  they  had  advanced  a  short  distance,  Marius 
broke  up  and  followed  until  they  reached  Aquae  SextisB^  {Aix). 
Here  Marius  offered  battle,  and  the  enemy  were  eager  for 
the  encounter.  The  Teutones  fought  with  all  the  energy  and 
courage  of  their  race,  but  the  Eoman  legions  stood  like  a  wall. 
At  length,  attacked  in  the  front  and  rear,  for  Marius  had  placed 

*  Jan.  1,  B.  c.  104.  .    "  Foesce  Mariance, 

■•  Hommsen,  following;  Livy,  thinks  that  the  Cimbri  first  united  with  the  Teutones 
after  their  return  from  Spain.  Vellejus  Petercnlus  (ii.,  8),  Appian  (C«^^.  13), •and  many 
others  make  the  Teutones  appear  with  tlic  Cimbri  much  earlier, 

*  Thftt  Is,  Baths  of  Sestius  i  see  map,  p.  314 
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a  band  of  Eoman  soldiers  there  in  ambnscade,  the  mighty  host 
of  the  barbarians  was  annihilated.^  Just  as  Marius  was  in  the 
act  of  setting  fire  to  the  yast  pile  of  arms  collected  fi*om  the 
field  of  battle,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  had  been  elect- 
ed fco  the  consulship  for  the  fifth  time  (b.  c.  101). 

5.  Battle  of  Vercellse  (b.  c.  101).  —  Meanwhile  Q.  Lu- 
tatius  Catulus  had  engaged  ^  the  Cimbri  as  they  attempted 
to  enter  Italy  by  the  Brenner  pass,^  but  being  unable  to  hold  his 
position,  had  retreated  over  the  Adige,*  thus  leaving  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Po  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.  Ma- 
rius, on  his  return  to  Rome,  refused  the  triumph  offered  him 
by  the  senate,  until  the  Cimbri  were  subdued.*  After  a  brief 
stay  in  the  capital,  he  joined  Catulus.  Their  united  armies 
crossed  the  Po  and  offered  battle,  but  the  barbarians  declined 
it  and  sent  envoys  to  Marius  to  demand  lands  for  themselves 
and  the  Teutones.  "  The  Teutones,'*  replied  Marius,  "  have  got 
all  the  land  they  need  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps."  The 
battle  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  near  Vercellse,  just 
where  Hannibal  had  fought  his  first  battle  in  Italy,  the  hostile 
armies  met.  As  at  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  here,  the  barbarians  were 
annihilated.  Those  who  survived  the  battle  were  either  killed 
or  sold  in  the  slave  market  at  Rome.* 

^  200,000  were  killed  and  90,000  taken  prisoners. 

*  According  to  Livy  (i^.  Ixviii.).  Plut.  {MO'i^-  28)  says  that  Catnlas  gave  ap  the  passes 
withont  a  contest,  and  posted  himself  on  the  Adige.  See  Mommsen  (I.  c.  vol.  iiL,  p.  201). 

*  Prom  Innshmck  to  Trent. 

*  He  was  consul  for  b.  o.  102,  and  his  imperivm  had  been  prolonged ;  he  was  now  act- 
ing asproconsnl. 

s  The  human  avalanche  which  for  thirteen  years  had  alarmed  the  nations  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Po,  rested  beneath  the  sod,  or  toiled  under 
the  yoke  of  slavery ;  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Gferman  migration  had  peif  ormed  its  duty ; 
the  noraelesspeople  of  the  Cimbri  and  their  comrades  were  no  more. — MommsenA.  c 
vol.  iii.,  I).  208.  The  hyj^thesis  that  the  Cimbri,  as  well  as  the  similar  horde  of  the  Ten- 
tones  whiph  afterwards  joined  them,  belonged,  iii  the  main,  not  to  the  Celtic  nation,  to 
which  the  Romans  at  first  assigned  them,  but  to  the  Germanic,  is  supported  by  the  most 
definite  facts  :  vi2.,  by  the  existence  of  two  small  tribes  of  tne  same  name — reumants 
left  behind  to  all  appearances  in  their  primitive  seats— the  Cimbri  in  modem  Denmark, 
the  Teutones  in  the  northeast  of  Germany,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baltic,  where 
PytheaSj  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  makes  mention  of  them  thus  early  in 
connection  with  the  amber  trade  ;  by  the  insertion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  the 
list  of  the  Germanic  peoples  among  the  Ingaevones,  alongside  of  the  Chaucd ;  by  the 
judgment  of  Caesar,  wno  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  distinction  between 
the  German!*  and  the  Celts,  and  who  includes  the  Cimbri,  many  of  whom  he  must  him- 
self have  seen,  among  the  Germans ;  ^nd  lastly,  by  the  names  of  the  peoples  and  the 
statements  as  to  their  physical  appearance  and  habits  in  other  respects,  which,  while  ap- 
plying to  the  men  of  the  north  generally,  are  especially  applicaole  to  the  Geima«i8,«-i 
Mommsen,  1.  c.  p.  187.  *  The  A  thesis:  see  map,  p.  9, 
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Social  Distress — Reforms  of  Marius — The  Appuleian 
Laws — The  Kule  of  the  Senate  Restored. 

1.  Necessity  for  Reform. — The  triumph  which  Marius 
had  refused  was  now  celebrated  with  double  splendor.  The 
people  called  him  the  third  founder  of  Borne/  and  rewarded 
him  with  new  honors.  Marius  was  now  the  first  man  in  the 
state.  His  services  had  placed  him*  far  above  Metellus  or 
Catulus  or  any  member  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  delivered 
the  state  from  her  foreign  foes,  but  a  severer  task  was  before 
him :  to  cure  the  social  and  agrarian  evils,  to  arrest  the  pre- 
vailing decay,  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  civil  and  political 
life.  At  home  the  allotments  of  land  had  ceased,  and  poverty 
and  decay  were  spreading  again  over  Italy.  While  the  labor 
on  the  great  estates  was  performed  by  vast  gangs  of  slaves, 
Eoman  citizens  wandered  houseless  and  homeless.  Eepeated 
insurrections  broke  out  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  In  the  provinces 
the  capitalists  and  the  magistrates  made  common  cause  in  plun- 
dering the  provincials. 

2.  The  Slave  Population. — The  farmers  of  the  revenue  in 
collecting  the  custom-dues  and  the  tenths,  had  also  prosecuted  a 
profitable  business  in  the  provinces  in  kidnapping  the  free 
popplation  and  selling  them  to  the  slave  dealers.  This  practice 
had  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  Marius 
asked  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  for  auxiliaries  in  the 
war  against  the  Teutones,  this  prince  replied  that  owing 
to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  slave  merchants,  he  no 
longer  had  any  subjects  left  in  his  kingdom  except  women, 
children,  and  old  men.^    The  senate  issued  a  decree  that  no 

>  The  ftret  two  were  Romnlns  and  Camillas. 

*  The  Roman  rnle  had  undergone  everjrwhere  a  material  alteration.  Partly  through 
the  conetant  growth  of  oppression  naturally  incident  to  every  tjrrannic  government, 
partly  throuffh  the  indirect  operation  of  the  Roman  revolution— in  the  seizure,  for 
instance,  of  the  property  of  the  soil  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  by  Gajus  Gracchus,  in  the 
Roman  tenth?  and  customs,  and  in  the  human  hunts  which  the  collectors  of  the  revenue 
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freeman,  a  native  of  an  allied  country,  should  be  detained  in 
slavery,  and  directed  the  praetor  in  Sicily  to  announce  to  those 
who  believed  that  they  were  unjustly  held  in  captivity  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  Immediately  innumerable  multitudes  came 
to  claim  their  freedom ;  but  as  most  of  them  belonged  to 
influential  capitaUsts^  who  openly  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction, the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  let  the  measure  drop. 
The  slaves  deceived  in  their  hopes  for  freedom  and  rendered 
furious,  flew  to  arms  in  all  directions.  They  found  two  able 
leaders,  Salvius  and  Athenion,  one  of  whom  conducted  the 
war  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  other,  in  the 
western  part.  The  insurrection  soon  assumed  such  a  formid- 
able aspect  that,  when  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  was  ended, 
Manius  Aquillius  (b.  c.  101),  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  was  sent  to  Sicily.  After  two  years  he  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  insurrection  (b.  c.  99) ;  the  prisoners  were  sent 
to  Eome  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  foi*  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  but  they  disappointed  the  spectators  by  slaying  each 
other  with  their  own  hands  in  the  amphitheatre. 

3.  Marios  as  a  Politician. — ^Under  such  circkimstances, 
the  people  looked  to  Marius  as  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  state  and  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy.  The  army 
which  he  had  formed  and  led  to  victory  was  ardently  devoted 
to  him,  and  furnished  the  means  of  striking  the  blow  against 
the  government.  The  times,  however,  were  not  ripe  for  a 
military  despotism,  and  Marius  sought  to  accomplish  his  reforms 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  He  disbanded  his  army  after  the 
triumph,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  popular  party,  came 
forward  in  the  regular  way  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
Marius,  although  a  great  warrior,  was  no  politician.  As  he 
had  no  clear  and  definite  views  of  his  own  position  nor  of  the 
manner  in  which  reform  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  became  a 


added  to  their  other  avocation  there — the  Roman  rule,  barely  tolerable  even  from  the 
first,  pressed  so  heavily  on  Asia,  that  neither  the  crown  of  the  king  nor  the  hut  of  the 
peasant  there  was  any  longer  safe  from  confiscation,  that  every  stalk  of  com  seemed  to 
grow  for  the  Roman  decumanvs  (i.e.,  the  tithe-gatherer),  and  every  child  of  free  parents 
seemed  to  be  born  for  the  Roman  slave-driver.— i¥(!>mm*ew.,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  886. 

^  The  capitalist  belonged  to  the  eqaestrian  order  who,  as  judges,  could  punish  tho 
magistrates  on  their  return  to  Rome. 
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mere  noyice  in  the  hands  of  the  political  intriguers  of  the 
capital. 

4.  MaiiuB  and  the  Demagogues. — The  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of 
the  GracchL  They  were  now  mere  adventurers  animated  with 
intense  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  nobility.  Marius  allied 
himself  with  two  of  the  worst  of  these  demagogues,  L.  Appu- 
lejus  Saturninus  and  G.  Servilius  Glaucia.  The  former  was  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunate  and  the  latter  for  the  praetorship  ; 
by  their  efforts  and  by  open  violence  and  bribery,  Marius  was 
elected  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  Glaucia  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship,  but  when  A.  Nonius  was  declared  elected  tribune  in  the 
place  of  Saturninus,  he  was  pet  upon  by  a  band  of  Marius's  vet- 
erans who,  for  such  purposes,  had  come  to  Rome  in  great  num- 
bers, driven  from  the  forum,  and  finally  killed.  These  were  the 
men  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  reforms 
of  the  Gracchi. 

5.  The  Appuleian  Laws  (b.  c.  100). — Saturninus,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  people,  proposed  two  rogations  : 

1.  The  first  ^  prescribed  that  the  state  should  sell  corn  at  a 
nominal  price  ^  to  Roman  citizens. 

2.  The  5ccr)w 6^3  directed  that  the  land  in  Cisalpine  Gaul* 
which  the  Cimbri  had  obtained  possession  of,  should  be 
divided  among  the  Italians  and  the  Roman  citizens,  thus  pro- 
viding relief  not  only  for  Rome  but  for  all  Italy .^ 

A  provision  was  also  made  for  founding  in  Sicily,  Achaja 
and  Macedonia  colonies  of  veterans  who  had  served  in  the  army 
of  Marius.  In  order  to  prevent  amendments  and  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  senate,  a  clause  was  added  threatening  a  heavy 
punishment  against  those  senators  who  refused  to  swear  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  within  five  days  after  they  were  enacted  by  the 
people.     The  laws,  however,  were  carried  only  after  the  most 

'  Lfxfrumentaiia. 

'  Instead  of  6J  asses  (2|  asses  =  5  cents)  as  formerly,  the  price  was  reduced  to 
I  of  an  as  {semisses  et  trientes)  per  modius  (peck). 

'  Lex  agraria.  *  Gallia  transpadana. 

•  The  aurum  Tologanum^  *'  the  gold  of  Tolo.«a"  (see  p.  283),  which  CaBpio  had  stolen 
fi»m  the  temple  In  Tolosa,  and  which  fell  to  the  !»tate  treasury  after  his  condemnation, 
WA4  W  ^  ^sinbvLteCi  (^mong  tl^e  s^t^l^s  (o  enable  th^m  to  stocK  their  farms. 
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disgraceful  riots  and  intense  opposition.  The  partisans  of  the 
nobility  dispersed  the  comitia  by  violence  ;  ^  but  the  old  soldiers 
of  Marius,  who  had  flocked  to  the  city  in  great  crowds  to 
Yote^  retaliated,  and  the  voting  was  finally  completed  and  the 
measures  were  adopted. 

6.  Re-election  of  the  Demagogues. — Satuminus  now 
called  up  the  senators  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  the  laws  faith- 
fully. The  course  of  Marius  was  marked  by  indecision  and 
deceit.  After  declaring  in  the  senate  that  he  would  never  com- 
ply with  the  clause,  he  immediately  took  the  oath  to  obey 
the  laws  so  far  as  they  were  valid.  The  other  senators  followed 
his  example.  Metellus  alone  refused,  and  when  his  friends 
promised  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence,  he  declined  their 
assistance  and  went  into  exile.  Thus  far  Marius  had  encour- 
aged Appulejus  and  Glaucia.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  scenes  of  violence  attendant  on  the  next 
election  and  let  matters  take  their  own  course.  Satuminus  was 
again  elected  tribune,  and  Glaucia  was  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, although,  according  to  the  Uges  annales?  not  legally 
eligible  to  this  office  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  years ;  the 
other  two  candidates  were  M.  Antonius  ^  and  6.  Memmius.    As 

»  At  first  the  nobility  brought  the  veto  of  the  tribnne  to  bear,  but  Saturninus  took  no 
notice  of  that ;  next  the  magistrate  who  presided  at  the  election  was  informed  that  a 
peal  of  thunder  had  been  heard,  a  portent  by  which,  according  to  ancient  belief,  the 
sods  commanded  the  public  assembly  to  break  up  (see  p.  40);  Satuminus  remarkea  to 
fne  messengers  that  the  senate  would  do  well  to  keep  quiet,  otherwise  the  thunder  might 
be  followed  by  hjdl. 

■  See  p.  186,  n.  4.  •  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

M.  Antonius,  Orator,  cos.  b.  o.  99. 


M.  Antoniub  Crbticfs,  G.  Antoniub,  cob.  68.  Axtohxa. 

pr.  B.  c.  75 ;  m.  1.  Numitobia  ; 
2.  Julia. 


•  M.  Antoniub,  triumvir.  G.  Antoniub.  L.  Artoniub. 

m.  1.  Fania.        4.  OcTAviA.  pr.  b.  c.  44.  cob.  b.  o.  41. 

2.  Antonia.    5.  Cleopatra. 

8.  FULTIA. 


Antonia.    M.  Anto-   J.  Anto-    Antonia    Antonia    Alex-    Clbo- 

NIUB.         NiuB.        major        minor,      anpeii.  patiu*  PfinAPiliWro* 
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the  election  of  Antonius,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  certain, 
the  struggle  lay  between  Memmius  and  Glaucia.  As  Memmius 
seemed  likely  to  be  elected,  Satuminus  hired  bands  of  ruffians 
to  assail  9.nd  kill  him  on  the  public  street  This  outrage 
alarmed  all  who  cared  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 

7.  Reaction  against  Marias. — The  senate  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  to  act.  The  consul  was  invested  with  full 
powers,*  the  state  was  declared  to  be  in  danger,  and  Marius,  as 
consul,  was  charged  with  its  defence.  At  the  head  of  bands  of 
armed  men,  Marius  attacked  Saturninus  and  his  followers. 
Glaucia  was  killed  in  a  private  house,  and  the  young  nobles 
stripped  the  tiles  from  the  senate  house,  where  Marius  had 
confined  Satuminus  and  the  other  prisoners,  and  stoned  them 
to  death.  The  violent  course  of  Satuminus  had  alarmed  all 
who  had  anything  to  lose.  His  laws  were  repealed,  and  the 
equestrian  party  joined  in  unsparing  persecutions  against  his 
followers.^  From  this  time  the  popularity  of  Marius  declined. 
Odious  to  the  senate,  and  hated  by  the  people  because  he  had 
deserted  Satuminus,  despised  by  all  for  his  duplicity  and  inde- 
cision, he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Rather  than 
witness  the  return  of  his  hated  rival  Metellus,  he  left  Rome 
under  the  pretext  of  performing  vows  in  Asia  Minor,  but  really 
to  brood  over  his  hopes  of  revenge  and  to  recover  his  popularity 
by  gaining  fresh  victories  in  the  East,  where  the  daily  increasing 
complications  threatened  war  with  Mithridates.  The  predic- 
tion of  the  Utican  seer  had  thus  far  been  realized,  but  the 
promise  of  the  seventh  consulship  still  remained  unfulfilled. 

8.  The  Increase  of  Superstition. — For  the  third  time 
the  power  of  the  senate  had  been  restored.  Not  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  internal  government,  but  even  religion  began  to 

^  See  p.  212,  n.  4. 

*  An  Important  law  was  carried  enforcing  the  observance  of  certain  formalities  at 
elections,  viz.,  (1)  The  lex  Ccecilia  Didia^  in  reference  to  the  trinvndinum^  i. «.,  that  sub- 

J'ects  to  be  brought  before  the  concilium  plebis  must  be  announced  three  nundinct  be- 
brehand  (every  eight  days,  reckoning  from  the  first  of  January,  was  a  nundina  ;  the 
Romans  counted  both  the  day  from  which  and  to  which  they  reckoned  ;  a  novemdincB 
therefore  occurred  every  ninth  day.  A  similar  mode  of  reckoning  is  still  customary  in 
Germany,  where  eight  days  is  used  for  a  week).  (2)  A  legal  prohibition  against  lumpinj? 
several  laws  containing  distinct  reflations  together,  ana  carrying  all  at  one  time  (per 
saturamferre).  This  eave  the  nobility  a  better  opportunity  to  discuss  a  law  and  to  main- 
tfiin  ^ntrol  over  legialation  (b.  c.  98). 
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feel  the  injurious  eflfects  of  a  reyolutionary  struggle  that  had 
now  lasted  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  social  evils  pressed 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  the  people,  while  the  luxury  and  wealth 
of  the  upper  classes  increased.  What  was  still  worse,  the 
old  forms  of  faith  were  dying  out,  and  men  turned  from  their 
ancestral  gods  and  sank  more  and  more  into  strange  supersti- 
tions. The  slaves  from  the  east  brought  their  forms  of  worship 
with  them.  During  the  war  with  the  Teutones,  the  senate 
welcomed  the  Phrygian  Battaces,  the  high  priests  of  Pessimus, 
who  promised  victory,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to  the  Good 
Goddess.  Marius  took  with  him  everywhere  the  Syrian  pro- 
phetess Martha,  consulting  her  before  every  battle.  Sulla  be- 
lieved in  omens  and  miracles  and  obeyed  the  Chaldean  pro- 
phets. The  wild  orgies  of  the  Cappadocian  Ma,  to  whom  the 
priests  shed  their  own  blood  in  sacrifice,  the  glowing  Egyptian 
mysticism,  and  various  forma  of  unallowed  and  secret  worship, 
crept  into  Italy  and  took  possession  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people:^  In  B.C.  97,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  forbid  human 
sacrifices.  Strange  priests,  religious  impostors,  and  crowds  of 
soothsayers  swarmed  in  the  streets  and  preyed  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  fears  of  the  superstitious  mass  that  thronged  the  cap- 
ital from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  native  gods  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  the  people,  who  in  utter  despair  turned  towards 
strange  gods  and  sought  with  religious  frenzy  after  strange 
worships.  As  every  nation  in  antiquity  had  its  ovni  special 
gods,  who,  in  consideration  of  constant  worship,  granted  pro- 
tection to  every  citizen,  it  was  therefore  a  sign  of  national 
decay  when  the  people  forsook  their  own  gods  and  turned  to 
foreign  deities. 

»  Men  had  become  perplexed,  not  merely  as  to  their  old  faith,  but  as  to  their  veiy 
selves  ;  the  fearful  crisis  of  a  fifty  years'  revolution,  the  instinctive  feelins  that  the  cml 
war  was  still  far  from  beingat  an  end,  increased  the  anxious  suspense,  the  ffloomy  per- 
plexity of  the  multitude.  Restless  and  wandering  imagination  climbed  every  ndffht 
and  fathomed  every  abyss,  where  it  fancied  that  it  might  discover  new  prospects  or  new 
light  amidst  the  fatalities  impending,  might  gain  fresh  trophies  in  the  desperate  stmgsle 
against  destiny,  or  perhaps  might  find  merely  fresh  alarms.  A  portentous  mystiaffln 
found  in  the  general  distraction— political,  economic,  moral,  religious— the  sofl  which  was 
adapted  for  it.  and  grew  with  alarming  rapidity ;  it  was  as  if  gigantic  trees  had  crown  by 
night  out  of  the  earth,  none  knew  whence  or  whither,  and  this  very  marvellonsrapidity 
of  growth  worked  new  wonders  and  seized  like  an  epidemic  on  aU  mindft  not  thoronirfalr 
iovtm^,—Mommsen,  1.  c.  vol,  iii„  p.  46J.  ^       w**  ^  wvt  ^|^uv 
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The  Struggle  of  the  Italians  for  the  Feanohise. 

1.  The  Condition  of  the  Subjects. — It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Scipio  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  when  the  commissioners  interfered  with  the 
land  secured  to  the  Latins  and  the  Italian  allies  by  treaties.^ 
The  state  had,  no  doubt,  legally  the  right  to  resume  possession 
of  the  public  laud,  whether  occupied  by  Roman  citizens,  Latins, 
or  allies  ;  but  while  the  complaints  of  Roman  citizens  could  be 
disregarded,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  was  politic  to  give 
fresh  offence  to  the  Latins  and  the  Italian  allies,  among  whom 
already  a  profound  dissatisfaction  prevailed. 2  The  leaders  of 
the  popular  party  proposed  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  the 
allies  interposed  by  granting  them  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
and  from  this  time  the  agitation  for  land  and  the  Italian 
agitation  for  the  franchise  moved  along  side  by  side  in  close 
alliance.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  hope  of  obtaining  full 
citizenship  had  been  held  out  to  the  Latins,  but  during  all  of 
that  time  no  measure  had  been  carried  to  better  their  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  their  condition  had  changed  greatly 
to  their  disadvantage.  The  burdens  imposed^  upon  them  had 
been  unjustly  increased,  and  Rome  managed  the  whole  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  allies  feel  that 
they  were  subjects  without  rights.  The  result  was  that  the 
Italians,  almost  like  the  provincials,  were  handed  over  to  the 
caprice  of  the  Roman  magistrates. 

2.  The  Wrongs  of  the  Subjects.— It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  Roman  consul  to  order  the  magistrate  of  an  allied 
town  to  be  flogged  for  some  trifling  offence.*    A  mere  citizen 

»  See  p.  207.  »  See  p.  184.  »  See  p.  184. 

*  The  conen]  came  to  Teanum  Sidicicum ;  he  said  his  wife  wished  to  bathe  in  the  men^g 
bath.  MarcQB  Marius  confided  it  to  the  care  of  the  quaestor  of  Sidicinum  to  see  that 
those  who  were  bathing  should  be  sent  away.  The  wife  told  her  husband  that  the  baths 
were  not  given  up  to  her  soon  enough,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  clean.    Immediately  a 
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passing  through  Venusia  ordered  a  free  peasant  to  be  seized 
and  whipped  to  death  on  account  of  a  jest  which  he  made  on 
the  Eoman's  litter.^  During  the  Jugurthine  war  Latin  officers  ^ 
were  scourged  and  beheaded,  while  the  poorest  Boman  soldier 
had  the  right  of  appeal  All  this  produced  profound  discon- 
tent, and  that  discontent  grew  from  year  to  year,  as  the  bond- 
age became  more  oppressive  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  full 
citizenship  disappeared.^  Formerly  the  Latins  had  looked  to 
Rome  as  the  centre,  and  the  full  liberty  of  settling  there  and 
acquiring  partial  citizenship  *  had  been  accorded  to  them.  Now 
this  right  ^  was  attacked,  and  in  the  few  years  of  tranquillity 
that  followed  the  departure  of  Marius  to  Asia  (in  B.  c.  99), 
the  two  consuls  of  b.  c.  95,  L.  Licinius  Crassus*  and  Q.  Mucins 
ScsBvola,  hoping  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  allies, 
carried  a  law  ^  which  forbade  any  who  were  not  citizens  from 
claiming  the  franchise  under  severe  penalty.  This  law,  framed 
no  doubt  with  the  best  of  intentions,  by  two  of  the  most 

Eost  was  fixed  down  in  the  market-place,  and  the  qiuestor,  the  most  illustrioas  man  of 
is  ci^,  was  led  to  it ;  his  garments  were  stripped  off,  and  he  was  beaten  with  rods.— 
Aid,  OeU.  Noct.  Attic^  x,  3. 

*  The  peasant,  when  he  saw  the  Roman  carried  in  a  litter  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves, 
asked,  **  Are  you  carrying  a  dead  body  ?  "    The  expression  cost  him  his  life. 

*  SaU.  Jug.  69 ;  the  roqatio  lAvia  (p.  211)  had  never  become  a  law. 

*  There  are  no  official  figures  that  give  the  number  of  the  Italian  allies.    Mommseo 

0.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  S41)  estimates  it  at  500,000  or  600,000 ;  the  number  of  citizens  was  prob- 
ably about  400,000. 

*  dvUas  sine  si^raaio. 

'  To  escape  from  tne  tyranny  of  the  Roman  ma^strates,  each  man  tried  to  approach 
Rome  and  to  establish  himself  there  if  possible.  Thus  Rome  exercised  upon  Italy  a  sort 
of  absorption,  tending  in  a  short  time  to  make  a  desert  of  the  country  and  overburden  the 
city  wifch  an  enormous  population.  (The  same  tendency  is  observed  in  modem  times  ;  the 
population  flocks  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities.)  Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy. 
The  extremities  of  the  body  became  cold  and  void :  all  was  carried  to  the  heart,  which 
became  oppressed.  The  senators  reiected  from  the  senate  and  public  offices  the  **  new 
men,^'  the  knights,  the  rich  men,  and  gave  up  to  them  in  compensation  the  invasion  of 
the  land  of  the  poor.  The  Romans  repulsed  the  colonists  from  the  saffhige,  the  Latins 
from  the  city ;  tne  Latins  in  turn  expelled  the  Italians  from  Latium  and  from  the  rights 
of  the  Latins.  Rome  had  ruined  Independent  Italy  by  her  colonies,  in  which  she  crowded 
the  poor;  then  she  ruined  colonized  Italy  by  the  invasion  of  the  rich,  who  eyerywhero 
bought,  claimed,  and  usurped  the  lands,  and  had  them  cultivated  by  slayeB. — Muibdet, 

1.  c,  pp.  854, 255. 

•  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

L.  Licnnus  Crassus,  Orator. 
cos.  B.  o.  95.    m.  MuciA. 


LiciNiA,  m.  LiciKiA,  m.  L.  LiciNnra  CRASBirs  SoiFio, 

Scipio  Nasica.  G.  Marhts.  son  of  Licinia,  adopted  to 

L.  L.  Cbasbus,  Orator. 
The  lex  Licinia  Mvcia  de  clvibus  redigunOia. 
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eminent  statesmen  of  the  times,  so  exasperated  the  Italians^ 
that  it  became  the  proximate  eanse  of  the  Social  war. 

3.  The  Equestrian  Order. — During  the  prosecutions  that 
followed  under  this  law,  events  occurred  that  gave  the  senate 
new  strength,  and  caused  it  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come 
to  deprive  the  equestrian  order  of  its  judicial  power.  How 
unfit  the  knights  were  to  exercise  this  right  the  unjust  con- 
demnation of  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  and  historians  of  his  day,  showed.  He  had  accompanied 
M.  Scsevola  as  legate  to  Asia,  and  when  Scaevola  returned  to 
Borne,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  province. 
With  great  impartiality  he  granted  the  provincials  protection 
against  the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  the  merchants,  and 
the  contractors.  This  so  enraged  the  equestrian  order  that,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  a  charge  was  trumped  up  against  him,  and 
being  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine.  His  property 
was  confiscated,  and  Rufus  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  retired 
to  the  province  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  plundered.  After 
this  prosecutions  fell  thick  upon  the  senators,  while  every  capi- 
talist tried  before  members  of  his  own  order  was  sure  to  escape.^ 

4.  The  Laws  of  Drusus. — The  senatorial  party  entrusted 
the  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  son  of  that  Drusus  who 
had  rendered  the  oligarchy  such  assistance  in  the  contest  with 
6.  Gracchus,  with  the  attack  on  the  jury  courts.  He  came  for- 
ward with  measures  of  reform  which  he  believed  would  satisfy 
all  parties.  He  proposed  that  colonies  should  be  founded  in 
ItAly  and  Sicily,  that  the  senate  should  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  three  hundred  new  senators  chosen  from  the 


*  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  Italians  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  revolution- 
ary party  at  Rome,  and  had,  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  been  rejected  by  the  folly  of  the 
masses,  they  might  still  resign  themselves  to  the  belief  that  the  oligarcny  had  been  hos- 
tile merely  to  the  proposers,  not  to  the  proposal  itself,  and  that  there  was  still  a  possi- 
bility that  the  more  intelligent  senate  would  accept  a  measure  which  was  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  ol^archy  and  salutary  to  the  state.  But  the  recent  years,  in 
which  the  senate  once  more  ruled  almost  absolutely,  had  shed  only  too  dinagreeable  a 
light  on  the  desijjns  of  the  Roman  oligarchy  alBO.—Moinmsen,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  §42. 

*  Every  one  m  the  government  party  who  was  still  alive  to  the  fact  that  governing 
implied  not  merely  rights  but  duties,  every  one  in  fact  who  still  felt  any  nobler  or  prouder 
ambition  within  him,  could  not  but  rise  in  revolt  against  this  oppressive  and  diiagracefui 
political  control,  which  precluded  any  possibility  or  upright  administration.  The  scan- 
dalons  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  seemed  a  summons  to  begin  the  attack  at  once, 
and  Marcos  Living  Ihnsos.  who  was  tribune  of  the  people  b.  o.  91,  regarded  the  summons 
MB  epedally  addreued  to  lamaeit—Mommaen,  1.  c.  vol.  Iii.,  p.  231. 
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equestrian  order,  and  that  the  Jurymen  ^  should  be  taken  from 
the  senate,^  thus  increased  in  numbers.  There  was  neither 
in  Italy  nor  in  Sicily  sufficient  public  land  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  senators  were  indignant  that  the  equites  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  senate,  while  the  equites  had  no  desire 
to  transfer  to  a  few  of  their  own  order  the  share  in  the 
administration  of  justice  which  they  all  enjoyed.  Still  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  state  favored  the  proposals,  many  of 
those  whom  Cicero  in  his  history  of  Boman  eloquence  men- 
tioned as  the  most  renowned  orators  of  their  times.^  The  agi- 
tation began  anew,  and  party  spirit  ran  high.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  Livius  that  the  people  did  not  favor  his  proposals. 
He  sought  to  conciliate  them  by  another  agrarian  law,  by  fresh 
distributions  of  corn,  and  in  order  to  defray  the  expense,  issued 
copper  denarii,  plated  to  resemble  those  of  silver.*  He  even  held 
out  to  the  Italian  allies  the  promise  of  the  Eoman  franchise. 

5.  The  Proposals  Carried. — When  Livius  found  that' 
these  new  measures  were  far  from  being  welcome  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  were  violently  opposed  by  the  capitalists,  he  em- 
braced all  his  proposals  in  one  law  ;  and  as  those  interested  in 
the  distribution  of  com  and  land  had  at  the  same  time  to  vote 
for  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  jurymen,  the  proposals  were 
carried,  although  amid  scenes  of  violence.  The  consul  Phi- 
lippus,  a  furious  opponent  of  Drusus,^  summoned  the  senate  to 


*  The  punishment  of  cornipt  jar3rmen  was  to  be  entrusted  to  a  special  commission, 
gucBstio  perpetua. 

^  Lex  Judicaria ;  Livius  hoped  thai  these  proposals  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  but  they  really  satisfied  none. 

*  L.  Licinins  Crassus,  M.  Antonius,  Q.  Mucius  Scavola,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  G.  Aure' 
lius  Cotta,  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus.  Cicero  was  in  this  year  (b.  c.  91)  already  fifteen 
years  of  age.    He  knew  them  personally,  and  had  heard  them  with  admiration. 

*  Lex  nummaria. 

•  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

M.  Lnrics  Dbusus,  trib.  pi.. 
Killed  B.  c.  91.    m.  Sbbtilia. 

L.  Drusds  Claudianub. 
Adopted. 


M.  Liy.  Drusus  Libo  (adopted),  Livta  Brusilla,  afterwards  named  JmuA 

cos.  B.  c.  16.    m.  PoMFBJA.  AUGUSTA,    m.  1.  TiBBBnrs.   9L  AueUiTUt. 
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declare  the  Livian  laws  null  because  they  were  carried  in 
violation  of  a  recent  law.^  After  a  stormy  session,  the  senate 
decreed  the  abrogation  of  the  laws.  Drusus  disdained  to  make 
use  of  his  yeto ;  he  contented  himself  with  remarking  that  it 
was  the  senate  that  had  riveted  the  equestrian  yoke  upon  its 
own  neck. 

6.  The  Death  of  Drusus. — Only  about  two  months  more 
remained  for  Drusus  to  perform  his  promise  to  the  alhes.^ 
The  opposition  was  formidable.  The  allies  looked  to  him  as 
their  leader,  and  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  their  rights. 
The  ferment  soon  became  so  great  that  civil  war  was  threatened. 
The  opposite  party  looked  upon  Drusus  as  a  conspirator,  and 
the  very  day  before  the  assembly  was  to  meet  to  vote  on  his 
proposal  to  grant  citizenship  to  allies,  he  was  assassinated  in 
his  own  house.  Turning  to  those  around  him,  well  might  he 
ask  as  he  was  dying,  *'  Friends  and  neighbors,  when  will  the 
republic  have  another  citizen  like  me?"^  for  he  had  lost  his 
life  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  capitalists,  to 
restore  the  state  by  a  systematic  colonization,  and  to  avert  the 
impending  civil  war.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  tribune  elect,  Q. 
Varius,  and  particularly  upon  the  consul  Philippus. 

7.  Rupture  with  the  Allies. — Notwithstanding  the  death 
of  Drusus,  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate  favorable  to  the 
measure,  hoped  still  to  succeed,  and  the  allies  were  summoned 
to  Bome  to  assist  in  carrying  it.  Q.  Pompaedius  Silo  was 
already  on  the  way  with  ten  thousand  Marsians,  when  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  pacify  the  Italians,  met  him 
and  induced  him  to  return  by  saying  that  the  senate  had  already 
decided  to  give  the  allies  the  franchise.*  The  Italians  had  long 
been  making  preparations  for  revolt,  and  had  secretly  collected 
arms  and  made  treaties.  The  Eoman  praetor,  Gajus  Servihus, 
hearing  that  the  town  of  Asculum  in  Picenum  was  preparing 

*  The  lex  CcBcUia  Didia,  p.  239,  note  2. 

'  Lex  de  dvUate  eodie  aanda ;  that  the  action  of  the  senate  had  so  embittered  Draens 
and  caused  him  in  the  last  two  months  of  hiB  tribunate  to  propose  this  law,  is  testified  to 
In  the  most  poeitiYe  manner  by  Vellejus  Paterculus  (ii.  14).  See  Peter,  1,  c  vol.  ii.,  p.  89, 
note. 

■  JBuquandoM  elmUem  mei  eivem  habebit  ref;97/Wiai.— VelL  ii,  14. 

*  See  Diodoms  87, 19  f. ;  also  Lange,  1.  c.  ili.,  p.  106. 
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for  revolt,  proceeded  there  and  threatened  the  inhabitants  in  the 
most  vehement  language.  The  sight  of  the  fasces  and  the  threats 
of  the  praBtor  aroused  the  people  ;  Servilius  was  seized  and  put 
to  death,  together  with  his  legate  and  all  the  fiomans  in  the 
place.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The 
Picentes,  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Peligiiians,  Marrucinians,  Sam- 
nites,  and  Lucanians,  were  soon  in  arms.  The  communities 
with-  Latin  rights,  that  were  scattered  throughout  Italy,  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Umbrians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Greek 
cities,  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome. 

8.  The  G-ovemment  of  the  Allies. — In  the  meantime, 
the  allies  had  prepared  for  war,  and,  with  bitter  hatred  against 
their  former  rulers,  they  determined  to  destroy  Rome.  They 
tixed  upon  Corfinium  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Aternus* 
(Pescara)  as  the  new  capital  of  Italy.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  Italica,^  and  citizenship  was  to  be  conferred  upon  all  who 
joined  the  insurrection.  The  form  of  government  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  Rome.  It  was  to  have  a  senate  of  five  hundred 
members,  which  elected  two  consuls — the  Marsian  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  war,  and  the  Samnite  G.  Papius 
Mutilus — ^who  were  to  conduct  the  war,  and  twelve  praetors. 
The  Latin  and  Samnite  languages  were  equally  recognized, 
though  the  Latin  was  used  in  official  intercourse.  The  soul  of 
the  insurrection  were  the  brave  Marsians,  and  from  the  promi- 
nent part  they  took  in  the  struggle,  it  has  frequently  been 
called  the  Marsic  war.  They  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies^ 
and  were  armed  and  disciplined  like  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
themselves  said  of  them,  "Who  could  triumph  oyer  the  Mar- 
sians, or  without  them  ?"2 

9.  Comxnencement  of  Hostilities. — The  best  officers  of 
all  parties,  Gajus  Marius,  the  democrat,  a  well-known  sympa- 
thizer with  the  Italians  ;  Lucius  Sulla,  the  hero  of  the  war ; 
Publius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  friend  of  Drusus,  and  Pompejus 
Strabo,  all  offered  their  services  to  the  consuls.^    An  army  of 

^  In  Oscan,  Vitellia,  a  name  fonnd  upon  the  coins  that  the  contedency  issued. 
■  Appian,  I.e.  ii.,632. 

*  There  were  ten  lieatenant-commanders :  the  two  consiUfi  were  Lacbu  OBsar,  who 
gained  a  victory  at  Acerne,  and  Pablius  Ratilius  Lapus. 
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one  hundred  thousand  men  was  placed  in  the  field.  The 
insurgents,  however,  had  an  army  equally  large,  and  were 
better  prepared.  Of  the  details  of  the  war  but  little  is  known ; 
it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  military  operations  were  mostly 
confined  to  two  districts — the  northern,  extending  from  Pice- 
num  to  the  borders  of  Campania,  where  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken ;  and  the  southern,  embracing  Campania,  Sam- 
nium,  and  the  states  where  the  SabeUian  language  was  spoken.^ 
These  two  districts  formed  throughout  the  war  two  distinct 
battle-fields. 

10.  Concessions. — The  Bomans  fought  with  alternate 
victories  and  defeats  until  near  the  close  of  b.  c.  90,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Etruscans  and  the  Umbrians  were  about 
to  join  the  insurrection.  The  majority  of  the  senate  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  for  concessions,  and  the  Eomans  were  com- 
pelled to  concede  the  very  privileges  that  they  had  so  long, 
withheld : 

1.  The  Juliafi  laiv?  carried  by  the  consul  Julius  Caesar, 
granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  Latins,  and  to  the  other  Italians 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome  or  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  new  citizens  were  to  be  confined  to  eight  tribes, 
as  the  freedmen  were  to  four. 

2.  The  lex  Plautia  Papiria^  prescribed  that  every  citizen 
of  an  Italian  *  town  should  receive  the  franchise,  provided  that 
he  was  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Italy,  and  appeared  before 
the  Soman  praetor  within  sixty  days  to  register  his  uame. 

The  effect  of  these  concessions  was  immediately  apparent. 
The  insurrection  became  disorganized.  Many  fell  away  from 
the  confederacy  and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pardon 


^  Id  the  northern  district,  Silo  commaDded  against  the  coneal  Pablins  Lupus ;  in  the 
eonthem,  Ccesar  commanded  a^inst  the  Samnite'  Gajus  Papius  Mntilas. 

*  Lex  Julia.    De  civilate  sociis  dajida :  carried  near  the  cloBe  of  b.  c.  00. 

'  Proposed  by  the  tribunes  Plautius  Silvanus  and  Papirius  Carbo  either  in  December, 
B.  c.  90,  or  January,  89. 

*  The  Po  was  reclconed  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy.  According  to  Mommpen 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  260  f .),  Latin  rights  were  conferred  upon  the  communities  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps,  in  consequence  of  a  law  carried  by  the  consul  Strabo.  Zumpt  (De  Gallia 
Bom.  prQmni^)^  however,  seems  to  have  conclus^ively  proved  that  the  jus  Latii  was  not 
bestowed  upon  the  communities  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  but  that  citizenship  was 
onlv  granted  to  the  Latin  colonies,  and  the  jus  Latii  to  some  communities  which  seemed 
to  aeserve  it.    See  Lange,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  118. 
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offered  by  the  government.  The  second  and  third  campaigns  * 
were  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  and  the  war  seemed 
near  its  close,  although  Nola  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Samnites,  and  the  army  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in 
southern  Italy,  under  Pontius  Telesinus,  was  still  in  arms, 
when  extraordinary  events  occurred  at  Rome,  which  caused 
Sulla  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola,  march  to  Rome,  and  com- 
mence the  Civil  war.  In  order  to  understand  these  events,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  internal  history  during  the  Social  war. 
11.  The  Varian  Prosecutions. — Even  before  hostilities 
had  broken  out,  the  most  radical  of  the  optimates  and  the 
capitalists  mercilessly  pursued  the  partisans  of  Drusus,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the  instigation  of 
Q.  Varius,  a  low  demagogue,  an  investigation  was  ordered 
against  all  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  favored  the  demands 
of  the  Italians  for  citizenship.*  The  most  eminent  senators 
were  dragged  before  the  equestrian  courts  and  compelled  to  go 
into  exile.  Even  ^milius  Scaurus,  the  president  of  the 
senate,  was  compelled  to  appear  before  this  tribunal  He 
deigned  only  to  reply:  "Varius,  the  Iberian,  accuses  ^milius 
Scaurus,  the  prince  of  the  senate,  of  exciting  the  Italians  to 
revolt.  Scaurus  denies  it.  Quirites  !^  which  of  them  do  you 
believe  ?"  The  people  acquitted  him  with  acclamation.  As 
the  war  progressed,  party  spirit  began  to  cool  amid  the  disasters 
that  befell  the  Romans  on  all  sides.  A  reaction  set  in  that 
was  soon  visible  in  Rome's  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides 
measures  of  compromise,*  the  tribune  Plautius  Silvanus  carried 
a  law  which  deprived  the  knights  of  their  control  of  the 
judicial  power,  and  entrusted  it  to  jnrymen  chosen  by  the 
tribes.5  The  convictions  under  the  law  of  Varius  had  been  the 
work  of  the  knights  encouraged  by  the  extreme  senatorial 


»  B.  C.  89  and  88. 

'  This  law,  lex  de  majestate ;  ut  qucereretur  de  iis  Quorum  ope  eonslHow  9oeU  eomira 
pomUum  Romanum  arma  sumpHssent^  was  proposed  soon  after  YarhiB  entered  the 
tribunate,  i.  e.j  either  in  Becemoer,  b.  c.  91,  or  in  January,  b.  c.  90. 

'  That  is,  citizens.    See  p.  15,  n.  4. 

*  L.  Calpnmlus  Piso  carried  a  law  (lex  Calmmia  de  civitate)  which  empowtred  a  gW' 
eral  to  confer  citizenshin  on  the  Italians  serving  in  his  army. 

'  The  lex  Plcmtiajudicaria  ;  each  tribe  was  to  choose  15  jurymen  firom  tbe  tenaton^ 
equites,  or  people. 
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party.  The  passage  of  this  law  shows  that  the  moderate  party 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  The  ultraa  were  in  turn  con- 
demned and  compelled  to  go  into  exile,  among  whom  was 
Varins  himself.  This  prosecution  arrayed  party  against  party 
and  sowed  the  bitterest  discord  among  the  people. 

12.  The  Condition  of  the  Allies. — The  results  of  the 
war  had  completely  justified  the  concessions  of  the  moderate 
party ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  concessions  ^  had  been 
made  produced  deep  discontent  among  the  allies.  The  new 
citizens  had  been  crowded  into  eight  tribes,  which  were  to  vote 
last,  and  in  case  twenty-two  out  of  the  thirty-five  old  tribes 
agreed,  the  matter  was  already  decided,  and  the  new  tribes  did 
.not  come  to  a  vote  at  all.  Besides,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  2  was  so  great  that  no  public  place  in  Rome  was 
large  enough  to  contain  them.  Scattered  as  they  were  all  over 
Italy  south  of  the  Po,  it  was  impossible  for  the  vast  multitude 
to  come  to  Bome  on  the  days  when  the  public  assemblies  were 
held.8  The  restrictions  under  which  they  voted  might  have 
been  necessary  and  beneficial,  had  the  Roman  citizens  been 


^  Instead  of  mnting  equality  of  rishts  to  all  Italian  communities,  the  Romans  had 
only  expresscHi  the  inferiority  in  another  form.  They  had  received  a  great  number  of 
Italian  communities  into  Soman  citizenship,  but  had  attached  to  what  thev  thus  con- 
ferred an  injurious  stigm&,  by  placing  the  new  citizens  alongside  of  the  old  on  nearly 
the  same  footing  as  the  freedmen  occupied  alongside  of  the  free  bom.  They  had  irri- 
tated rather  than  pacified  the  communities  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  by  the  conces- 
sion of  Latin  rights.  Lastly,  they  had  withheld  the  franchise  from  a  considerable,  and 
that  not  the  worst,  portion  of  tne  Italians — the  whole  of  the  insurgent  communities 
which  had  again  submitted:  and  not  only  so,  but,  instead  of  restoring  in  a  legal  shape 
the  former  treaties  annulled  by  the  insurrection,  they  had  at  the  utmost  renewed  them 
as  a  matter  of  favor  and  rendered  them  revocable  at  pleasure.  The  disability  as  regarded 
the  rigtt  of  voting  gave  the  deeper  offence,  that  it  was— as  the  comitia  were  then  con- 
stitute—politically absurd,  and  the  hypocritical  care  of  the  government  for  the  un- 
stained purity  of  the  electors  appeared  to  every  unprejudiced  person  ridiculous;  but  all 
these  restrictions  wore  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  invited  every  demagogue  to  carry 
his  ulterior  objects  by  taking  up  the  more  or  less  just  demands  of  the  new  citizens  and 
of  the  Italians  excluded  from  the  franchise.  .  .  .  But  still  deeper  indignation  swelled 
the  heart  of  the  old  man  (i.  «.,  Marius)  who  had  gone  forth  to  the  Italian  war  with 
revived  hopes  and  had  come  back  from  it  reluctantly,  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
rendered  new  services,  and  of  having  received  in  retnm  new  and  most  severe  mortifica- 
tions,  with  the  bitter  feeling  of  being  no  longer  dreaded,  but  despised  by  his  enemies, 
with  that  gnawing  spirit  of  vengeance  in  his  heart  which  feeds  on  its  own  poison.— 
Jfomnwen,  1  c.  vol.  iii,  p.  268  ff. 

*  Aeoording  to  Livy  (epit.  Ixxxviii),  the  number  of  citizens  for  b.  c.  70  was  903,000 ; 
while  die  last  census  before  the  war  showed  894.886;  see  p.  282,  n.  3. 

*  This  Marsic  war,  which  introduced  the  Italians  into  R'lmc,  permanently  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  city  (see  p.  211),  which  had  so  lont;  been  maintained  by  the  patricians. 
Before  the  old  temple  of  Qnirinns,  pays  Pliny  (xv.  86),  there  grew  two  myrtlos,  the 
0B«  patrician,  the  other  plebeian.  The  first  which  had  been  green  and  vigorons  up  to 
the  Marsic  war,  thereafter  languished  and  withered,  while  the  other  flourished  and  grew 
Strong.— Fa<.  Max..,  ix.  5. 
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what  they  once  were ;  but  the  people  long  ago  had  lost  all  power, 
and  the  voters  in  the  public  assemblies  were  for  the  most  part 
an  ignoble  rabble,  composed  of  the  freedmen  of  all  nations. 
They  took,  however,  the  spirit  of  ancient  Eome,  believed  them- 
selves Eomans,  asserted  their  superiority  over  the  new  citizens, 
and  defended  the  unity  of  the  city.  Finally,  the  franchise  had 
been  entirely  withheld  from  the  Samnites,  wlio  Imd  remained 
in  arms^  and  had  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Plaufcian  law. 

13.  The  Financial  Crisis. — Meanwhile  events  had  oc- 
curred in  the  East  which  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to 
declare  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  to  assign 
one  of  the  consuls  ^  with  a  new  army  to  conduct  the  war  there 
(b.  c.  88).  The  state  treasury,  however,  after  a  war  of  two 
years,  was  completely  exhausted,  and  in  order  to  equip  a  new 
army,  the  Romans  had  to  raise  money  by  selling  for  building 
lots  the  land  in  front  of  the  capitol,  which  had  been  left  vacant 
for  the  use  of  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  flamens.  The  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  Social  war,  followed  by  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  with  Mithridates,  ruined  thousands.  The  capi- 
talists and  all  who  had  their  property  invested  in  Asia  Minor, 
no  longer  receiving  returns,  were  compelled  to  suspend  pay- 
ments. Terrible  financial  distress  set  in  at  Rome,  and  interest 
rose  to  enormous  rates.  The  debtors  in  their  distress  sought 
relief  from  the  praetor  A.  Sempronius  Asellio,  who  revived  the 
Genucian  law  which  authorized  the  debtors  to  sue  for  fourfold 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  above  the  legal  rate.^  This  so 
enraged  the  creditors  that  they  assembled  in  the  forum  and 
attacked  and  killed  the  praetor  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.* 


'  See  p.  288.  '  Sulla  was  elected  consnl  for  b.  o.  88.  '  See  p.  89. 

*  Matfers  Btood  again  exactly  as  thev  had  stood  daring  the  strife  of  the  orders ;  once 
more  the  capitalists  in  league  with  the  prejudiced  aristocracy  made  war  against,  and 
prosecuted,  tne  oppressed  multitude  and  tne  middle  party  which  advised  a  modiileation 
of  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law  :  once  more  Rome  stood  on  the  verge  of  that  abyss  into 
which  the  despairing  debtor  drags  his  creditor  along  with  him.  But  since  that  mne,  the 
simple  civil  and  moral  organization  of  a  great  agricultural  city  had  been  succeeded  bv 
the  social  antagonisms  of  a  capital  of  many  nations,  and  by  that  demoralization  in  whiai 
the  prince  and  the  beggar  meet ;  now  everything  had  come  to  be  on  a  broader,  more 
abrupt,  and  fearfully  grander  scale.  When  the  Social  war  brought  all  the  political  and 
social  elements  fermenting  among  the  citizens  into  collision  with  each  othor,  it  laid  tlw 
foundation  for  a  n^w  revolution,— 4f(Wim^»,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  251  f, 
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The  FmsT  Civil  War  (B.  C.  88-86).— The  Proscription 
OF  THE  Senatorial  Party  (B.  0.  87). 

1.  The  Rise  of  Sulla. — Meanwhile  the  war  in  the  East 
grew  more  threatening  every  day,  and  the  senate  was  compelled 
to  assign  the  management  of  it  to  one  of  the  consuls.  The  lot 
fell  upon  Sulla,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  Sam- 
nites  and  the  Lucanians  in  Nola.  The  selection  of  Sulla  deeply 
offended  Marius,  who  had  long  regarded  the  conduct  of  that 
war  as  his  due.  Sulla,  however,  during  the  Social  war,  had 
greatly  increased  his  popularity.  In  the  campaign  against 
Jugurtha  as  Marius's  legate,  he  had  first  displayed  that  bravery 
and  audacity  to  which  he  owed  his  reputation.  He  took  part 
in  the  Cimbric  wars,  where  he  displayed  his  remarkable  talent  in 
a  still  more  striking  manner.  In  b.  c.  93  he  was  elected  praetor, 
and,  at  the  Apollinarian  games,  he  exhibited  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people  a  hundred  African  lions  which  were  put  to  death 
in  the  circus  by  archers  sent  from  Africa.  A  few  years  later 
when  Bocchus  had  gilded  figures  erected  in  the  capitol  repre- 
senting the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  the  exasperation  of 
Marius  knew  no  bounds.  In  the  Social  war  private  quarrels 
had  been  hushed,  and  Marius  and  Sulla  both  offered  their 
services.  But  Marius  was  so  far  advanced  in  age  that  he  lost 
his  renown  as  a  soldier,  and  saw  the  laurels  which  he  hoped  to 
gather  reaped  by  his  opponent.  Sulla's  brilliant  exploits  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  -soldier,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship ;  and  now,  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the  command  in 
the  East,  new  fields  of  conquest  were  open  to  his  ambition. 

2.  The  Sulpician  Laws  (b.  c.  88). — Marius,  however,  had 
long  coveted  this  distinction,  and  determined  not  to  yield  to 
his  rival  without  a  struggle.  He  left  his  beautiful  villa  at 
Misenum,  and  appeared  daily  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  ex- 
ercised with  the  young  men.  His  enemies  asked  him  what  had 
begomQ  of  the  nervousness  which  had  paralyzed  his  napvenieutfii 
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in  the  Social  war.  In  order  to  regain  his  popularity,  he  under- 
took the  cause  of  the  Italians,  and  induced  the  tribune  P.  Sul- 
picius,  who  had  renounced  his  nobility  ^  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunate,  to  propose  measures  to  conciliate 
the  Italians  and  the  knights,  and  finally  to  procure  for  him 
the  conduct  of  the  Asiatic  war.     These  proposals  were : 

1.  That  the  new  citizens  and  freedmen  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  the  tribes.^ 

2.  That  those  citizens  condemned  under  the  Varian  law 
should  be  recalled  from  exile.^ 

3.  That  every  senator  who  owed  more  than  two  thousand 
denarii  *  should  forfeit  his  seat  in  the  senate.*^ 

3.  Civil  War  (b.  c.  88). — Sulla  returned  to  Rome  to  pre- 
vent the  tribune  from  carrying  these  rogations,  and  declared 
all  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  holidJays;*  during  which 
no  business  could  be  legally  transacted.  This,  however, 
made  no  difference  to  Sulpicius.  With  a  body-guard  of  six 
hundred  knights  whom  he  called  his  anti-senate,  and  three 
thousand  freedmen,  he  compielled  Sulla,  amid  scenes  of  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  to  withdraw  the  justitium!^  After  Sulla  had 
left  the  city,  Sulpicius  came  forward  with  his  principal  pro- 
posal :  that  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war  should  be 
transferred  to  Marius.^    Two  military  tribunes  sent  to  the 


*  Afi  none  but  plebeians  could  hold  this  office,  patricians  often  renounced  the  prlvi- 
l^es  of  their  rank  in  order  to  be  qualified  ;  thi8  was  called  transitio  ad  pUbem. 

»  Ut  navi  cives  lUmiiniq^ne  in  ornnes  trious  distrWuerentvr. — ^Liv.  Ep.  77  ;  if  the  allies 
were  admitted  to  all  the  tribeei,  they  would  outnumber  the  old  citizens,  and  could  easily 
confer  the  command  on  MariuK. 

*  Utvi  ^ecti  revocarentur.—lAv.  Ep.  77 ;  i. «.,  those  equites  who  were  condemned  after 
the  change  in  the  popular  feeling.    See  p.  238. 

*  About  $4U0. 

»  This  was  also  in  the  interest  of  the  equites,  as  the  senate,  thus  purified,  was  to  be 
filled  up  from  their  order  ( Pint.  SuUa^  8).  For  a  different  interpretation  of  these  laws, 
see  Mommsen,  1.  c.  vol.  iii..  p.  2T4  f. 

"  FericB  imperatives ;  all  davs  with  the  Romans  were  either  diesfasH,  when  business 
could  be  transacted,  or  dies  nefasti^  when  business  was  suspended,.  All  days  eanseerated 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  feasts  or  ^ames,  were/<?«<i,  and  were  either  fwioi  puNica 
or  pr-ir aim.  Feri(z  puolicce  were :  (l)feru»  stativce,  holidays  observed  every  year  on  a 
fixed  day  ;  (2)  ferice  conceptivce  were  observed  every  year  on  days  fixed  by  the  priests ; 
(3)  feHm  imperativce  were  extraordinary  holidays  for  supplication  or  thanksgiving 
appointed  by  the  magistrates. 

'  A  time  in  which  all  public  business  was  suspended.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  senate 
and  magistrates  in  times  of  public  danger,  and  wnen  tranquillity  had  been  restored  it  was 
removed. 

"  Ut  SvUfB  imperium  abrogarefur,  G.  Mario  privato  pro  (xmaule prorincia  AsiaetbeOum 
decemeretur  MithridatU^m.—JAy.  Bp.  77 ;  also  Pint.  Mv.  94,  Sull  9, 
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consul's  camp  before  Nola  to  take  command  of  the  army  for 
Marius  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  who,  correctly  interpreting 
the  wish  of  their  beloved  leader,  demanded  to  be  led  to  Rome. 
At  the  head  of  six  legions  Sulla  set  out  for  the  city.  The 
resistance  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius  was  soon  overcome,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  city  a  Roman  army  encamped 
within  the  walls ;  for  the  first  time  party  questions  were  solved 
by  the  sword.  On  the  next  day  Sulla  summoned  the  senate, 
which  declared  Marius  and  Sulpicius  and  ten  others  public 
enemies.  Sulpicius  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death,  but 
Marius  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

4.  Legislation  of  Sulla. — The  Sulpician  laws  were  an- 
nulled, and  such  new  provisions  as  seemed  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  oligarchy  were  carried : 

1.  The  power  of  the  tribune  was  limited  as  it  was  before 
the  Hortensian  law,  that  is,  every  proposal  must  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  and  could  only  come  before  the  people  in 
case  the  senate  approved.^ 

2.  The  old  Servian  arrangement  for  voting  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  restored.^ 

3.  The  senate  was  filled  up  by  the  admission  of  three  hun- 
dred new  members  selected  from  the  party  of  the  optimates. 

To  relieve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  of  the  hard- 
pressed  debtors,  colonies  were  founded  and  the  old  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  was  restored.^  After 
holding  the  consular  elections  for  B.C.  87,  in  which  Cn.  Octavius, 
a  strict  optimate,  and  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rian party,  were  elected,  Sulla,  first  making  Cinna  promise 
that  he  would  not  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things,  left 
Italy  to  commence  the  campaign  against  Mithridates. 

5.  The  Wanderings  of  Marius.— Meanwhile  Marius  had 
met  with  the  most  remarkable  adventures.  The  victor  of  Ver- 
cellaB  had  still  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  all  Italy  was  interested  in  his  fate.    He  embarked  from 


*  The  Ux  Cornelia  Pomp^a  (fe  trUntnida  pof€Hate. 

•  Tto^  («»  Cwniiki  ^mi^a,  de  comifUx  cmUtriatU  /  see  p,  1H»  '  See  p.  «l 
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Ostia  1  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Africa,  but  a  storm  compelled  him 
to  land  at  the  Circejan  promontoiy.  Being  deserted  by  the 
sailors,  he  took  refuge  at  first  in  the  hut  of  a  poor  fisherman, 
and  then  in  the  marsh  near  Minturnae,  where,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal himself  he  sank  in  the  mud  up  to  his  throat  Here  he  was 
discovered  and  dragged  before  the  magistrates  of  Minturnae, 
for  a  proclamation  had  already  been  made  in  all  these  towns 
that  a  general  search  should  be  made  for  Marius,  and  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  wherever  he  was  found.  The  magis- 
trates sent  a  slave— one  of  the  Cimbri  whom  Marius  had  sent 
to  Italy— to  put  him  to  death.  The  prison  in  which  he  lay  was 
dark,  and,  to  the  frightened  barbarian  the  eyes  of  the  old  gen- 
eral seemed  to  flash  fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a  haughty  voice 
demanded:  "  Durst  thou  kill  Gajus  Marius."  ^ 

6.  Marius's  Escape  to  Africa. — The  sword  fell  from 
the  hand  of  the  barbarian,  and  he  fled  exclaiming  :  "  I  cannot 
kill  Gajus  Marius."  When  tlie  magistrates  heard  this,  they 
were  struck  with  remorse  at  their  conduct  towards  the  pre- 
server of  Italy.  "  Let  him  go,"  said  tliey ;  "  let  the  exile  go 
and  await  his  destiny  in  some  other  land.  It  is  time  that  we 
who  have  refused  the  poor,  the  naked  wanderer  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  should  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  gods."  They 
got  a  vessel  ready,  and  sent  him  to  the  island  of  ^naria 
(Ischia),  where  he  was  joined  by  many  of  his  proscribed 
friends.  From  here  he  sailed  for  Africa ;  but  hearing  on  the 
way  that  his  son  had  taken  refuge  with  Hiempsal,  king  of 
Numidia,  he  landed  at  the  site  of  Carthage.  He  had  scarcely 
set  foot  on  shore  when  the  praetor  Sextilius  sent  an  oflScer  who 
said  :  "  Marius,  I  come  from  the  praetor  to  tell  you  that  he 
forbids  you  to  set  foot  in  Africa.  If  you  do  not  obey,  he  will 
execute  the  decree  of  the  senate  and  treat  you  as  a  public 
enemy."  On  hearing  this  Marius  was  struck  dumb  with  grief 
and  astonishment.  At  length  he  said  with  a  sigh,  ^'  Go  tell 
the  praetor  that  you  have  seen  Gajus  Marius  a  fugitive  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage."    At  length,  being  joined  by  his 


»  Sec  map,  p.  84^7.  »  Plwt,  Hv. 
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son,  he  crossed  to  the  island  of  Cercina,*  where  he  waited  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Utican  seer,  for  he  had 
not  yet  been  consul  for  the  seventh  time. 

7.  The  Marian  Party.  —  Scarcely  had  Sulla  departed, 
when  Cinna,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  tribunes,  pro- 
posed that  the  new  citizens  and  freedmen  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  thirty-five  tribes,^  and  that  the  exiles  should  be  recalled .^ 
The  senate,  headed  by  Octavius,  determined  not  to  yield.  Both 
parties  appeared  armed  on  the  day  of  voting.  Octavius,  after 
a  dreadful  confiict,  in  which  as  many  as  ten  thousand  were  slain, 
gained  the  victory.  Cinna,  being  deprived  of  his  office  and 
driven  from  the  city,  fled  to  the  army  of  Claudius,  whom  Sulla 
had  left  in  command  in  Campania.  Having  obtained  its 
support,  and  being  joined  by  a  vast  number  of  the  Italians,^  he 
marched  to  Eome.  The  senate  recalled  the  army  of  Pompejus 
Strabo  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  directed  Metellus  Pius,  who 
had  charge  of  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to  conclude  peace, 
and  return  to  Eome.  When  Marius  heard  of  these  events,  he 
set  sail  from  Africa,  landed  at  Telamon  with  a  few  followers,  and 
occupied  one  place  after  another  on  the  coast  until  Ostia  fell 
into  his  hands.  This  cut  Rome  off  from  communication  with 
the  sea,  and  Marius  moved  rapidly  up  the  Tiber,  captured  Mons 
Janiculus  and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Cinna.  Strabo 
and  Octavius  succeeded  in  retaking  the  Janiculus,  and  the 
senate,  in  order  to  increase  the  army,  conferred  citizenship 
on  all  the  allies  who  had  been  subdued  in  the  Social  war  and 
had  not  complied  with  the  lex  Plautia  Fapiria^  A  few  of  the 
government  troops  arrived,  not  more  than  sixteen  cohorts,  not 
enough  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  fallen. 

8.  The  Froscription  of  the  Senatorial  Party. — Th^ 
government,  however,  did  not  despair.  On  the  arrival  of 
Metellus,  it  prepared  to  offer  battle  to  the  insurgents  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  but  the  untrust worthiness  of  the  army  compelled 
the  senate  to  capitulate.    Cinna  was  recognized  as  consul,  and 

'  The  lex  ComeUa  de  novorum  dvium  et  libertinorum  mffragiis,  probably  a  re-enact* 
ment  of  the  leoo  ffulpida:  see  p.  S42.  ^  The  lex  Cornelia  de  exidibus  revocandis, 

'  Ab  many  as  thirty  leeion<«. 
•  The  fcsD  OomelUi  de  V,  Mario  et  ceteris  exulUms  revoodin^ie,        ♦  Sec  u\»p^  p,  317* 
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with  the  sole  condition  to  refrain  from  bloodshed,  was  admitted 
into  the  city.  But  Marius  refused  to  enter  the  gates  until 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  was  recalled.  The  armies 
then  marched  in,  and  the  soldiers  were  let  loose  for  a  massacre, 
which  lasted  five  days.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
state  were  put  to  death  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  The 
consul  Octavius  was  slain  while  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  and 
arrayed  in  his  consular  robes.  Among  the  slain  were  L.  Julius 
CaBsar,  the  hero  of  AcerrsB,*  and  his  brother  Gajus,  M.  Anto- 
nius,  the  celebrated  orator,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  tri- 
umphed with  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  and  P.  Licinius  Cra&sus 
Dives.  Cinna  was  soon  tired  of  the  slaughter,  but  Marius 
required  new  victims  every  day.  The  bodies  were  refused 
burial,  the  heads  of  the  senators  were  fixed  to  the  rostra  in  the 
forum.  Marius  revelled  in  the  scenes  of  blood,  and  his  body- 
guard of  Vardaejans,  as  lie  called  the  band  of  Illyrian  slaves 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ergastula  ^  in  Etruria  and  fled  to 
him,  struck  down  every  one  who  displeased  him.  Sulla  was 
proscribed  and  his  property  confiscated. 

9.  The  Seventh  Consulship  of  Marius.— Without  the 
forms  of  an  election  Cinna  declared  himself  and  Marius  con- 
suls for  the  next  year  (b.  c.  86).  The  Utican  seer  was  right. 
The  gods  granted  Marius  the  seventh  consulship,  but  fear  of 
Sulla  and  pangs  of  conscience  haunted  him  day  and  night 
Hated  by  all  parties,  he  sought  forgetfulness  in  the  wine-cup, 
and,  wearied  with  life,  he  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  his 
consulship,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  Order  was  in 
some  measure  restored,  though  for  two  years  longer  Cinna 
disregarded  all  constitutional  forms  and  exercised  dictatorial 
powers.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  appointed  consul  in  the  place 
of  Marius,  and  suitable  laws^  were  carried  by  the  two  consuls 

• 

'  These  were  slave  pens.  *  See  map  No.  6. 

"  The  lex  Plavtiajudicaria  (p.  238)  was  repealed  and  the  jurymen  werfe  to  be  taken 
exclusively  from  the  equites ;  the  laws  of  Sulla  deqeit  CoTiielUE)  were  repealed  ;  the  prov- 
inces redistributed ;  a  census  was  taken  (b.  c.  86)  for  the  purpose  of  distribating  the 
Italians  in  all  the  tribes  according  to  the  kx  Cornelia  de  nov&rum  civivm  auffragUs^  but 
the  returns  gave  only  463,000  (in  b.  c.  115,  394,386),  showing  that  only  a  few  of  the  new 
citizens  had  complied  with  the  Plaiitian  law  :  and  Flaccus  carried  a  law  Gee  Valeria  de 
cere  alieno)  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  people,  which  cancelled  all  debts  by  the  payment  of 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  due— a  mea-ure  that  had  become  necessary,  because  PTich  a  laige 
number  of  Kpman  citizen**  hwl  lost  th^ir  property  invested  lu  At'ia  Miuor,  in  cohboouquqi 
of  the MUUrtdattc  war.  »    i     ^  ..  ^ 
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which  they  hoped  would  render  their  authority  secure.  The 
government  of  Cinna  was  a  real  tyranny.  In  utter  disregard 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  owed  his  power,  he  had  himself  and 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  declared  consuls  for  the  two  following  years. 
Meanwhile  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  been  appointed  to  super- 
sede Sulla,  and  had  departed  on  his  perilous  mission. 


♦•♦•» 


CHiAITKR    XXXVIT. 

The  First  Mithridatic  War  (B.  C.  88-84). 

1.  Mithridates  and  the  East. — The  arrangements  which 
the  Romans  had  made  in  Asia  Minor  after  the  subjugation  of 
Aristonicus^  remained  unchanged,  except  that  Phrygia  had 
been  added  to  the  Roman  province.  ^  The  other  countries,  al- 
though nominally  free  and  governed  by  independent  princes, 
had  been  treated  more  and  more  by  Rome  as  dependent  states. 
Pontus,  the  most  remote  of  these  kingdoms  in  the  northeast, 
extending  along  the  Euxine  sea  from  the  river  Halys  to  the 
frontiers  of  Colchis,  had,  like  the  others,  originally  been  a 
satrapy  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  country  had,  however,  for 
many  centuries  been  independent,  and  the  throne  had  de- 
scended through  eight  generations  to  Mithridates  VI.,  sumamed 
Eupator,  and  the  Great.  He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
his  father  was  cut  oif  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  (b.c.  120). 

2.  His  Flans  of  Conquest. — Mithridates  became  a  man 
of  remarkable  powers  of  mind  and  body.^    As  soon  as  he  came 

*  See  p.  179.  "  The  province  embraced  at  first  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria. 

>  The  armor  which  fitted  the  gigantic  frame  of  king  Mithridates  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Asiatics,  and  still  more  that  of  the  Italians.  As  a  ranner,  he  overtook  the  swiftest 
deer ;  as  a  rider,  he  broke  in  the  wild  steed,  and  was  able  by  changing  horses  to  accom- 
plish 190  miles  in  a  day ;  as  a  charioteer,  he  drove  sixteen  in  hand,  and  gained  in  compe- 
tition many  a  prize — it  was  dangerous,  no  doubt,  in  such  sport  to  carry  ofE  victory  from 
the  kins.  In  bunting  on  horseback,  he  hit  the  game  at  full  gallop,  and  never  misted  his 
aim.  His  intellectual  wants  he  satisfied  by  the  wildest  superstition—the  interpretation 
of  dreams  and  the  Greek  mysteries  occupied  not  a  few  of  the  king's  hours — and  by  a 
rnde  adoption  of  Hellenic  civilization.  He  was  fund  of  Greek  art  and  music,  that  is  to 
say,  he  collected  precious  articles,  rich  furniture,  old  Persian  and  Greek  objects  of  lux- 
ury—his cabinet  of  rings  was  famous  :  he  had  constantly  Greek  historians,  philosophers, 
and  poets  in  hi«  train,  and  proposed  prizes  at  his  court  festivals,  not  only  for  the  great- 
est eaters  and  drinkers,  but  alw  for  tne  uierrie^rt  jester  aud  the  best  singer.   He  prose- 
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of  age  (b.  c.  113),  he  endeavored  to  extend  his  dominions  as  far 
as  he  could  without  coining  in  contact  with  the  Bomans.  Col^ 
chis,  Lesser  Armenia,  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese  with  its  capital 
PanticapsBum  {Kertch),  were  annexed  to  his  kingdom.  He 
formed  treaties  with  other  tribes  on  the  Black  sea,  and  even  a9 
far  as  the  Danube,  and  in  the  East  allied  himself  with  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. After  making  these  preparations,  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  Eome  herself.  In  order  to  bring  Cap- 
padocia^  under  his  sway,  he  attempted  to  place  upon  the 
throne  one  of  his  nephews.  The  Eomans  interposed,  and 
Sulla,  who  was  then  propraetor  in  Cilicia,  received  orders  to 
interfere.  Mithridates  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  Eome,  and  therefore  left  the  management  of  affairs  to 
Tigranes.  Sulla,  with  a  small  force,  drove  the  king's  auxiliaries 
out  of  the  country,  and  permitted  the  people  of  Cappadocia  to 
choose  Ariobarzanes  as  their  king.  Sulla,  however,  had  scarcely 
left  the  country  when  Tigranes  fell  upon  Ariobarzanes  and 
expelled  him  from  Cappadocia  (b.  c.  92). 

3.  Mithridates'  Livasion  of  Asia. — In  the  following  year 
Mithridates  interfered  in  Bithynia,  and  set  up  a  rival  claimant 
to  the  throne,  although  the  Eomans  had  recognized  Nicomedes 
as  king.  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  both  appealed  to  Eome 
for  aid.    The  consul  Manius  Aquillius  was  sent  to  Asia  as 


cated  the  experimental  stndv  of  poisons  and  antidotes  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
business  of  government,  and  tried  to  inure  his  body  to  particular  poisons. 

What  Te&ilj  distin^ishes  Mithiidates  among  the  mdltitude  of  similar  snltans  was  his 
boundless  activity.  He  disappeared  one  morning  from  his  palace  and  remained  unheard 
of  for  months,  so  that  he  was  given  up  for  lost.  When  he  returned,  he  had  wandered 
incognito  through  all  Asia  Minor,  and  reconnoitred  everywhere  the  country  and  people. 
He  was  not  only  fluent  in  speech,  but  administered  justice  to  each  of  the  twenty-two 
nations  over  which  be  ruled,  in  its  own  lan^age,  without  needing  an  interpreter. 

Notwithstanding;  his  Hellenic  culture,  which  sat  on  him  not  much  better  than  the 
Roman  armor  on  ms  Cappadocians,  he  was  throughout  an  Oriental  of  the  ordinary  stamp, 
coarse,  full  of  the  most  sensual  appetites,  superstitious,  cruel,  perfidious,  and  unscrupu- 
lous ;  Dut  so  vigorous  in  organization,  so  powerful  in  physical  endowments,  that  his  de- 
fiant laving  about  him  and  nis  unshaken  courage  in  resistance  looked  like  g^us.  The 
Mithridatic  war  formed  at  once  the  last  movement  of  the  political  opposition  ottered,  by 
Hellas  to  Rome,  and  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  against  the  Roman  supremacy  resting  on 
very  different  and  far  deeper  grounds  of  antagonism— the  national  reaction  of  the 
^iatics  against  the  Occidentals.— ifomm««»,l.  c.  vol.  lii.,  p.  275  f. 

^  Cappadocia  had  formerly  belonged  to  Pontus,  but  when  the  Romans  gave  Mithri- 
dates* father  Great  Phrygia  (about  the  same  as  the  present  Phrygia,  except  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  territory  on  the  west  had  been  added  to  the  province  of  Asia)  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  in  the  wars  against  Carthage  and  against  Aristonlpus,  they  depilTed  Usi  d 
Cappadocia, 


No.  4. 
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envoy  to  settle  the  diflSculties.  Mithridates  yielded  again,  and 
the  two  kings  ascended  their  thrones.  At  the  instigation  of 
Aquillius,  Nicomedes  declared  war  against  Mithridates,  closed 
the  Bosporus  to  his  vessels,  and  made  predatory  incursions  into 
his  territory.  The  king  of  Pontus,  however,  remained  un- 
shaken in  his  policy  of  peace,  until  he  had  applied  to  the 
Roman  envoy  either  to  restrain  Nicomedes  or  to  allow  him  to 
defend  himself.  Aquillius,  who  had  instigated  the  war  for  his 
own  profit,  informed  the  king  that  he  must  refrain  from  war 
with  Nicomedes.  This  was  the  old  policy  of  Eome  acted  over 
again.  Mithridates,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  prepared  for 
war,i  and  ordered  his  generals,  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus  to 
invade  Bithynia.  They  defeated  Nicomedes  and  drove  him 
from  his  kingdom,  captured  Aquillius  and  put  him  to  death 
with  torture,  and  even  invaded  the  Eoman  province.  Here  the 
extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  the  rapacity  of  the  Eoman  mer- 
chants, and  the  oppression  of  the  slave  speculators,  had  pro- 
duced such  deep  discontent  that  the  people  everywhere  hailed 
Mithridates  as  their  deliverer.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  at 
Rome,  and  Sulla  was  detained  at  home.  No  sufficient  force 
opposed  the  king.  Prom  Ephesus,  he  issued  orders  to  put  to 
death  on  the  same  day  all  the  Italians  with  their  wives  and 
children  residing  in  Asia  Minor.  ^  Taking  up  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Pergamus,  he  sent  Archelaus  with  a  fleet  to  extend 
his  empire  to  the  west,  while  another  army  advanced  along  the 
Thracian  coast  as  far  as  Macedonia.  The  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago  submitted,  and  even  Athens  and 
nearly  all  Greece  declared  in  favor  of  Mithridates. 

4.  Snlla  Lands  in  Epirus  (b.  c.  87). — In  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  Sulla  landed  in  Epirus  with  five  legions.*  Ad- 
vancing directly  to  Athens,  where  Archelaus  had  intrenched 
himself,  he  captured  the  city  after  a  stubborn  resistance,*  and 
gave  it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre.  Meanwhile  the  second 
army  of  Mithridates  under  Taxiles  had  arrived  in  Greece,  and 

»  His  army  numbered  260,000  infantry,  40,000  cavalry,  and  400  ships. 

*  According  to  some  accoonts  80,000  were  murdered ;  and  to  others,  as  many  a««  150,000 

*  About  80,000  men.  *  Mftrcb  1 ,  86  b.  c. 
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Archelaus  joined  it  in  Boeotia.  Sulla  defeated  both  armies, 
first  at  Chaeronea*  (b.  c.  86),  and  then  at  Orchomenus  (b.c.  85). 
Meanwhile  Flaeeus,^  who  had  been  appointed  to  supersede 
Sulla,  had  arrived  in  Greece  with  two  legions;  but  finding 
Sulla's  soldiers  deaf  to  all  his  solicitations  to  desert  their  com- 
mander, he  retired  to  Macedonia  and  marched  through  Thrace 
to  Asia  Minor.  Soon  after  Flaccus  fell  a  victim  to  an  insurrec- 
tion headed  by  G.  Flavins  Fimbria,  a  Roman  demagogue  who 
was  ser\ing  in  the  army  as  a  legate.  He  had  acquired  such 
popularity  with  the  soldiers  that  on  the  death  of  Flaccus  he 
was  raised  by  them  to  the  chief  command.  Sulla  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Thessaly. 

5.  Conclusion  of  Peace  (b.  c.  84). — In  the  meantime 
affairs  had  changed  in  Asia  Minor.  Mithridates  had  shown 
himself  in  his  true  colors  of  a  savage  Asiatic  despot.  At  first 
he  had  come  forward  as  a  liberator  of  the  Hellenes,  but  his 
tyranny  had  alienated  these,  and  all  the  provincials  were  ready 
to  receive  the  Romans  back.  L.  Licinius  LucuUus,  Sulla's 
legate,  who  afterwards  commanded  in  the  second  Mithridatic 
war,  collected  a  fleet,  and  gained  two  victories  off  the  coaet  of 
Asia  Minor.  Just  at  this  time  Fimbria  had  defeated  the 
younger  Mithridates,  captured  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  the 
Pontic  king,  and  compelled  Mithridates  himself  to  take  refuge 
in  Mitylene.  These  repeated  disasters  made  Mithridates  anx- 
ious for  peace.  The  preliminaries,  however,  which  were  settled 
with  Archelaus  in  Greece  during  the  winter,  were  rejected  by 
the  king,  who  asserted  that  Fimbria  would  grant  more  favorable 
terms.  Sulla  broke  off  negotiations  and  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (B.C.  84).  This  brought  Mithridates  to  his  senses.  In  a 
personal  interview  with  the  king  at  Dardanus,  the  terms  were 
definitely  settled.  Mithridates  abandoned  all  his  conquests  in 
Asia  Minor,  confined  himself  to  the  dominions  which  he  had 
held  before  the  war,  paid  three  thousand  talents,^  and  surren- 
dered eighty  ships-of-war  fully  equipped. 

6.  Death  of  Fimbria. — Sulla  was  now  at  liberty  to  pro- 


See  p.  Wl,  »  Nearly  *4,000,000.  •  8e«  map,  p,  UW. 
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oeed  against  Fimbria,  who  was  at  Thyatira.  After  vainly 
attempting  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  fight.  Fimbria  fled  to  Per- 
gamus  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.^  Sulla  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Asia  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  talents,^  which  delivered  them  com- 
pletely into  the  liands  of  the  Roman  bankers  and  speculators, 
fi'om  whom  they  were  compelled  to  borrow  the  money  at  an 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 


<t  ♦•» 


CH[-A.irrKR    XXXVIII. 

8uLLA  Crushes  the  Marian  Party. 

1.  Sulla's  Retnm  to  Italy  (b.c.  83).  —  During  Sulla's 
absence,  the  Marian  government,  under  Cinna,  had  been  a  real 
despotism.  It  was  evident,  from  the  time  that  Cinna  had  de- 
clared him  a  public  enemy  and  sent  Flaccus  to  relieve  him  in 
command,  that  Sulla  intended  to  overthrow  this  government  by 
force  of  arms.  Tidings  had  arrived  from  time  to  time  of  his 
success,  and  finally  in  b.  c.  84  a  letter  came  from  Sulla  himself 
to  the  senate,  announcing  the  end  of  the  war  and  his  return  to 
Italy.  The  first  general  of  the  age  and  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
voted army,  he  had  little  to  fear  from  his  adversaries  ;  yet, 
knowing  that  their  strength  lay  in  the  city  mob  and  the  Ital- 
ians, he  attempted  to  conciliate  both  of  these  by  declaring  that 
he  would  respect  the  rights  of  the  new  citizens,  and  that  pun- 
ishment should  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  trouble  and  not  on 
the  people. 

2.  Civil  War  (b.  c.  83).— The  senate  in  alarm  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sulla  expressing  a  desire  for  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  the  consuls  Cinna  and  Carbo  to  suspend  their 


*  His  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  but  were  condemned  to  military 
service  in  Ada  Minor. 

*  ]7«irl7  |95f000,000,  the  amount  of  (be  tribute  for  five  yearo. 
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preparations  for  war.  This  order,  however,  made  no  difference 
,  "v  with  the  consuls,  who  knew  that  a  reconciliation  was  impossible. 
^  -^  .  Cinna  hastened  to  AncoaaJ  with  the  intention  of  crossing  over 
to  Greece  to  meet  Sulla,  but  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  put  him 
to  death.^  Still  the  Marian  party  continued  its  preparations 
and  raised  an  army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
There  was  tremendous  excitement  in  Rome  when  Sulla  landed, 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  83,  at  Brundisium,  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  The  senate  declared  the  republic  in  danger 
and  bestowed  upon  the  consuls  unlimited  powers.  Sulla, 
in  his  advance  through  Calabria  and  Apulia  to  Campania^ 
was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  and 
many  members  of  the  optimate  party.  Cn.  Pompejus,*  the 
son  of  Pompejus  Strabo,  rendered  important  aid  by  levying 
three  legions  in  Picenum  at  his  own  expense,  and  reinforced 
Sulla  in  Apulia.^  In  Campania,  at  Mount  Tifata,  Sulla  de- 
feated the  consul  Norbanus,  who  took  refuge  in  Capua.  An 
event  now  happened,  the  origin  of  which  was  never  discov- 
ered, that  threw  the  city  into  consternation.  On  the  night  of 
July  6th  (b.  c.  83),  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  was  burnt;  even  the  volumes  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  were 
destroyed.  The  destruction  of  this  sanctuary,  and  of  the 
sacred  books  that  had  been  preserved  there  since  the  days 
of  the  kings,  taken  in  connection  with  the  events  that  were 
going  on  in  Italy,  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Roman  people,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  belief 
that  the  downfall  of    the  state  was   near  at  hand.      Sulla 

*  Lucius  Scipio  and  Gajus  Norbanus  were  elected  coneuls  for  b.  o.  88. 

»  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 
Cn.  Pompejus  Stbabo,  cos.  b.  o.  89. 

Cn.  Pompejus  Magnus,  trfumvir,  m. 

1.  Antistia, 

2.  Emilia, 

8.  MUGIA, 
4.  JXTLIA, 

5.  Cornelia. 

I 


Cn.  Pompejus  Magnus,  m.      Sex.  Pompejus  Magnus,  m.       Pompbja,  m.  Faubtub 
Claudia  ;  died,  b.  o.  45.  Sobibonia;  died,  b.c.  35.  Sulla. 

*  Sulla  saluted  him  as  imperator,  i.  e.,  one  commanding  with  ftQ  inclepeiidQiit  Utw» 
rium ;  for  the  meaning  of  imperium  see  pp.  50  and  58,  n.  1, 
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now  turned  against  Scipio,  and  opened  communicatdons  with 
him  for  peace^  and  concluded  an  armistice.  By  means  of 
Sulla^s  emissaries,  Scipio  soon  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
troops,  and  as  no  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office  and  retire  from  the  war.  Sulla  and 
Metellus  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Campania  and  main- 
tained the  blockade  of  Capua. 

3.  The  Battle  of  Clusium  (b.  c.  82).— In  the  meantime 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  hastened  from  the  camp  of  Norbanus  to 
Eome,  had  Sulla  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  declared  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  the  consulship  conferred  upon  himself  and 
Gajus  Marius,  the  younger,  although  the  latter  had  not  yet 
attained  the  legal  age  for  that  office  (b.  c.  82).  Carbo  under- 
took the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  north  against  Metellus, 
while  Marius  was  charged  with  the  task  of  holding  Sulla  in 
check  in  the  south.  At  Sacriportus,  between  Signia  and  Prae- 
neste,  Marius  was  utterly  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Praeneste. 
This  left  the  road  to  Bome  open  to  Sulla,^  but  before  he  could 
arrive  there,  Marius  found  time  to  send  orders  to  the  praetor 
6.  Damasippus  to  evacuate  the  city  after  putting  to  death  his 
leading  opponents.  The  most  distinguished  senators  were 
struck  down  in  the  senate-chamber  ;  among  the  distinguished 
men  who  fell  were  the  aediles  Publius  Antistius  and  Gajus 
Carbo,  the  two  best  judicial  orators  of  the  age,  and  the  pontifex 
maximus  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola.  Sulla  entered  the  city  in  a  few 
days,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there,  marched  to  Etruria  to  join 
Metellus  and  Pompejus  in  the  campaign  against  Carbo.  After 
several  trifling  engagements,  he  so  thoroughly  defeated  Carbo 
at  Clusium,  that  the  latter  gave  up  the  war  and  fled  to  Africa. 

4.  The  Battle  at  the  CoUine  Oate  (b.  c.  82). — Mean- 
while the  army  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  under  Pontius 
Telesinus  came  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  but  finding  his 
advance  to  that  city  cut  off  by  Sulla,  who  had  hastily  come 
from  Etruria,  he  advanced  directly  upon  Rome,  "For,"  said 
Pontius,  "  there  will  be  no  peace  for  Italy  until  the  forest  is 

!  pe  left  ^.  Lqcretius  Ofella  to  continue  the  siege  of  Prseneete. 
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rooted  up  in  which  the  Boman  wolves  have  their  dens."  ^  Hiwi 
not  Sulla  appeared  in  time,  Rome  would  have  l:>een  lost.  The 
battle  was  fought  before  the  Colline  gate  and  was  long  and 
furious.  The  victory  hung  so  long  in  the  balance  that  Sulla 
in  despair  invoked  the  Pythian  Apollo  to  lend  his  aid.^  The 
Samnites  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  The  flower  of 
their  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  prisoners  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four  thousand  were  slaughtered  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Their  cries  reached  the  temple  of  Bellona,^  where 
Sulla  was  haranguing  the  senate,  "It  is  nothing,"  said  he; 
**  I  have  only  ordered  some  malefactors  to  be  chastised."  *  This 
ended  the  resistance  of  the  Marian  party  in  Italy,  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  Samnites  perished  at  the  Colline  gate.*  In  Sicily 
and  Africa  Pompejus  gained  an  easy  victory  over  Perpenna  and 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  but  in  Spain  Sertorius  defied  the  power 
of  Eomfe  until  b.  c.  72. 

5.  Sulla  Proscribes  His  Opponents. — Sulla  entered  the 
city  as  the  head  of  the  optimate  party,  and  after  declaring  to 
the  people  ®  that  he  would  give  them  a  better  constitution,  and 
that  he  should  punish  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  who 
had  taken  part  in  tlie  contest  since  the  armistice  with  Scipio,^ 
he  drew  up  a  list  ®  of  those  on  whom  he  wished  to  take  ven- 
geance. It  contained  the  names  not  only  of  the  leaders  in  the 
late  war,  but  of  the  wealthy  citizens  and  disaffected  Italians. 
A  reward  ^  was  set  upon  the  heads  of  the  proscribed,  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  and  punishment  threatened  against  all 
who  sheltered  or  concealed  them.  New  lists  constantly  ap- 
peared, and  terror  reigned  not  only  at  Eome  but  throughout 
Italy.  The  senate  made  no  objection,  and  only  ventured  to 
assign  the  first  of  June,  b.  c.  81,  as  the  limit  for  the  bloody 


^  Veil.  27.  «  Hut.  Sull.  29. 

>  The  temple  of  Bellona  was  in  the  Campus  Martitts^  near  the  circus  Flaminins.  In 
this  the  senate  received  foreign  ambassadors  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  city,  and  vic- 
torious generals  who  claimea  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  It  was  here  (after  the  "RAm^wa  ex- 
tended tlieir  dominions,  so  that  it  was  not  practicaole  to  eo  to  the  enemy's  frontier)  that 
the  fetiahs  made  the  declaration  of  war.  for  the  area  of  the  temple  was  regarded  as  for- 
eign territory,  and  the  pillar  in  front  {columna  bellica)  of  the  temple  as  the  frontier,  and 
the  fetialis  hurled  the  spear  over  this  pillar. 

*  Plut .  Sull.  30.  »  The  battle  was  fought  Nov.  1,  b.  c.  88.       •  In  a  eontio. 

'  See  p.  253.  •  Tatmla  proecriptionis,  •  12,000  detKtrH  =  ftbout  $2,800. 
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work.  list  after  list  appeared,  and  as  many  as  forty-seven 
thousand  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  confiscated  property, 
which  Sulla  himself  sold  at  public  auction,  was  bid  in  by  his 
friends  and  dependents  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one  dared  to 
bid  against  them.^  Sometimes  the  purchase  money  was  not 
paid  at  all,  and  sometimes  Sulla  bestowed  estates  upon  his 
favorites  without  the  formality  of  a  public  sale.  The  wealth 
that  had  been  wrung  for  many  generations  from  the  toil  and 
blood  of  the  slaves,  from  the  plunder  of  the  provinces,  and 
from  the  ruined  cities  and  people  of  Italy,  became  the  spoil  of  the 
soldiers,  the  generals,  and  the  nobles,  so  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  :  "  His  fine  house  was  the  death  of  such  a  one,  his  gar- 
dens of  another,  his  hot-baths  of  a  third."  One  day  a  stranger 
came  into  the  forum,  and  reading  the  list  out  of  curiosity,  saw 
his  own  name  among  the  proscribed.  "  Ah  !  unfortunate  that 
I  am,"  cried  he,  ^^  my  Alban  villa  has  killed  me."  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  was  overtaken  and  killed.^  It  was  a  fearful 
time;  bands  of  soldiers  traversed  Italy  to  hunt  down  the  pro- 
scribed.* Men  of  wealth  were  sometimes  murdered  first  and 
then  proscribed.*  After  this,  Sulla  celebrated  his  triumph,  had 
the  senate  legalize  all  his  acts  while  consul  and  proconsul,  and 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  himself 
in  front  of  the  rostra,  with  the  inscription,  "  L,  Cornelio  Stillm 
imperatori  FeKciJ' 


«  dc.  Rose.  Am.  8, 21 :  Pint.  Cic.  8.    Such  creatures  as  P.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  G. 
Verres,  and  P.  Cornelias  Sulla  seized  this  opportunity  to  enrich  themselyes. 
'  Plut.  Sull.  30. 

•  The  victory  of  Sulla  was  the  triumph  of  Rome  over  Italy ;  in  Rome  itself,  that  of 
the  nobles  over  the  rich,  particularly  over  the  knights  ;  as  for  the  coinmon  people,  they 
existed  only  in  name;  2,600  knights  were  proscribed,  with  80  senators  belonging  to 
their  party.  The  terrible  system  of  confiscation  was  applied  to  all  Italy.  In  every  place 
the  men  belonging  to  the  opposite  party  were  put  to  death,  banished,  or  plundered ;  and 
not  only  themselves,  but  their  parents,  their  friends,  those  who  knew  ihem,  those  who 
had  spoken  to  them,  and  even  tnose  who  had  accidentally  traveled  with  them.  Whole 
cities  were  proscribed,  as  well  as  men,  and  were  plundered  and  depopulated  to  give  place 
to  the  legions.  Above  all,  the  unfortunate  Etruria,  the  onl^  country  which  had  still 
escaped  the  colonies  and  the  agrarian  laws,  the  only  country  m  which  the  laborers  were 
generally  free,  became  The  prey  of  the  soldiers.  Sulla  founded  a  new  town  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arno,  not  fiir  from  Fiesole,  and  called  it  Florentia, — Appian,  1.  c. ;  Michelet,  1.  c. 

*  Whoever  killed  one  of  these  outlaws  was  not  only  exempt  from  punishment  like 
Ml  executioner  duly  fulfilling  his  oflSce,  but  also  obtained  for  the  execution  a  compensa- 
tion of  19,000  fUnarU  ($3600) :  anyone,  on  the  contrary,  who  befriended  an  outlaw,  even 
the  nearest  relative,  was  liable  to  the  severest  punishment.  The  property  of  the  pro- 
scribed was  forfeited  to  the  state  like  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  ;  their  children  ar.d  grand- 
children were  excluded  rrom  a  political  career,  and  yet,  so  far  as  they  were  of  seuatorial 
ranK.  were  bound  to  undertake  senatorial  burdens. 
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cna:Ai>TER  xxxix. 

The  Sitllan  Constitution  (B.C.  82-80). 

1.  The  Rule  of  the  Senate  Restored.— Snlla  now  had 
time  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  the  nobiUty.  This  party,  since  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  bhnd  and  obstinate,  had  more 
and  more  proved  its  un  worthiness  to  govern  the  Boman  state. 
Sulla,  in  this  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  senate,  restored  what 
was  already  dead,  and,  blind  to  the  influence  of  the  popular 
party,  attempted  to  push  the  great  revolution  back  to  the  point 
at  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  have  stopped.  It  waa 
therefore  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  because  the  nobiUty, 
thoroughly  corrupt  and  selfish,  exercised  the  privileges  entrusted 
to  them,  not  for  the  good  of  the  state,  but  for  their  own 
aggrandizement.  The  people  soon  regained  their  power,  and 
misgovemment  and  anarchy  prepared  the  way  for  the  rule  of 
one  man  who  restored  good  government  and  peace  to  the 
exhausted  Roman  world. 

2.  Sulla  Dictator  with  Full  Powers. — On  the  motion 
of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  chief  of  the  senate,  Sulla  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  with  full  *  powers  to  regulate  the  state  by  new 
laws,  to  confiscate  property,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  to 
dissolve  or  to  establish  communities  in  Italy,  to  fix  its  bound- 
ary, to  found,  colonies,  to  confer  the  imperium,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  provinces.  Hitherto  no  one  had  held  the  ofl5ce  of  dictator 
for  more  than  six  months  ;  Sulla  was  to  hold  it  as  long  as  he 
pleased. 


»  Dictator  legUms  scribendia  et  reipublicce  consHtttendce,  i.e.,  dictator  for  the  makinQ 
of  laws  and  the  repiUcUinq  of  the  commonwealth.  Sulla  in  some  measure  observed  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  in  being  appointed  dictator.  As  a  consul  only  could  nominate 
a  dictator  and  both  consuls  were  dead,  Sulla  retired  from  Home  and  the  senate  elected  an 
interrex,  who  appointed  Sulla  dictator.  The  dictator  was  formerly  appointed  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  and  for  a  definite  time ;  Sulla's  dictatorship  was  unlimited  in  both  theee 
respects.  Legally  the  first  interrex  could  not  appoint  a  dictator,  asd  constitatioxiallT  the 
dictator  was  appointed  under  the  lex  de  dictatore  creando;  but  Bulla  was  amotnted 
under  the  lex  Valeria.  He  appeared  with  twice  as  many  lictors  (twenfrjr-foiir)  as  the 
dictator  in  former  times.    The  Valerian  law  was  carried  November,  b.  c.  &, 
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3.  Changes  in  the  Constitution.^ — He  immediately  set 
about  carrying  a  series  of  laws  to  reconstruct  the  government 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  order : 

1.  The  tribunes  were  deprived  of  all  their  prerogatives 
except  that  of  intercession.  In  order  to  make  the  office 
dependent  on  the  senate,  it  was  enacted  that  only  senators 
could  become  tribunes,  and  whoever  had  been  elected  to  the 
tribunate  was  ineligible  to  any  curule  office. 

2.  In  regard  to  other  magistrates,  the  regulation  of  the  lex 
annalis  was  enforced,  that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before  he 
had  been  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  he  had  been  praetor.  Can- 
didates for  the  quaestorship  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age; 
the  lawof  B.C.  151,  which  forbade  re-election  to  the  consulship, 
was  repealed,  and  that  of  b.  c.  342  re-enacted,  by  which  ten 
years  must  elapse  before  the  same  office  could  be  held  a  second 
time. 

3.  The  number  of  praetors  was  hicreased  from  six  to  eight 
and  the  quaestors  from  twelve  to  twenty.  It  was  definitely  ^  set- 
tled that  the  consuls  and  praetors  during  the  first  year  of  office 
should  devote  themselves  to  civil  duties  in  the  city,  but  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  as  proconsuls  and  propraetors,  undertake 
the  government  of  one  of  the  provinces.^  There  were  at  this 
time  nine  provinces:  Sicilia,*  Sardinia,  Hispania  citerior,  His- 
pania  ulterior ,  Macedonia  (with  Achaja),  Africa,  Asia,  Gallia 
NarionensiSy  Cilicia,  and  Sulla  probably  organized  Gallia 
Cisalpina  a&  the  tenth.*  Sulla  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Capitoline  temple,  which  had  been  burnt  during  Oarbo's 
absence  from  Rome,  July  6,  b.  c.  83,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  senate  house.    It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pomerium,  the 


*  Lex  ComeUa  de  tribvnicia  potestate.  The  right  to  impeach  before  the  ^ple  was 
made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  senate.  According  to  Mommeen  (1.  c.  vol.  iU.,  p.  9^) 
the  tribiuies  still  had  the  right,  on  the  previous  permission  of  the  senate,  to  carry  laws 
in  the  assembly  of  tribes.  This  view  is  contradicted  in  the  most  positive  manner  by 
the  authorities,  especifdly  by  CsBsar  (b.  c.  i.,  7),  who  expressly  says  that  all  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  tribunes  except  that  of  intercession  were  taken  awav. 

'  Seep.  188:  this,  as  many  other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  had  long  been  the 
custom ;  now  ic  became  a  legal  enactment. 

*  Every  magistrate  was  to  leave  his  province  within  thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of 
bis  mccesflor.  *  See  map,  p.  486-7. 

*  See  Mommsen,  I.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  387  and  note.  The  northern  boundary  of  Italy  was 
changed  from  the  Msis  to  the  Rubicon,  and  about  b.  c.  42,  to  the  Alps. 
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dividing  line  between  the  civil  and  the  military  authority,  was 
extended  to  embrace  all  Italy,  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
exempt  from  military  authority,^  the  aim  being  to  bring  about 
a  complete  sepamtion  between  the  civil  authority  which  gov- 
erned in  districts  inhabited  by  Boman  citizens,  and  the  mih- 
tary  authority  which  governed  in  other  districts. 

4.  The  senate,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  dr^^Bff  t^e 
Civil  war,  was  fiJled  up  with  three  hundred  netv  memDefsJ^^eKcted 
by  the'  coniitia  tributa,  from  the  equestrian  order.  The 
revision  of  the  roll  of  the  senate  by  the  censor  was  abolished, 
and  all  who  had  been  quaBStors  were  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  The  oflBce  of  jurymen  was  restored  to  the  senate,  and 
the  revival  of  the  old  regulation  by  which  the  senate  had  the 
initiative  in  legislation,  kept  the  public  assemblies  under  its 
control. 

5.  The  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  had  been  in 
the  priestly  colleges.  Sulla  repealed  the  Domitian  law  of 
B.  c.  104,  which  bestowed  upon  the  people  the  right  of  electing 
the  members  of  these  colleges,  and  restored  that  of  co-optatio 
or  self-election.  The  number  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  was 
increased  to  fifteen  respectively.^ 

6.  The  judicial  system  was  reorganized,  and  permanent 
courts  ^  were  established  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  Al- 
ready as  early  as  b.  c.  149,  by  the  Calpumian  law,  a  criminal 
court  *  had  been  organized  for  the  trial  of  provincial  governors 
in  cases  of  extortion.  Sulla  established  several  new  ones,  and 
henceforth  there  were  separate  courts  for  exactions,'  for  mur- 
der, for  high  treason,^  for  adultery,^  for  forging  of  wills,®  for 


*  Imperitim  militice. 

"  The  lex  Cornelia  de  proffcriptume  has  already  been  mentioned.  For  executing  the 
provisions  of  the  law  more  than  10,000  slaves  were  freed  and  enroUed  as  a  body-icoard. 
The  work  of  confiscation  was  interropted  Jan.  27,  b.  c.  81,  by  the  celebratioii  or  Snlla^s 
magnificent  triumph  over  Mithridates.  His  soldiers  were  then  provided  for.  Tliey  were 
settled  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  whole  districts  were  depopulated  to  give  place  for  them.  The 
towns,  snch  as  Nola  and  VolaterrsB,  that  refused  to  receive  the  new  settlers,  were  reduced 
and  compelled  to  submit,  and  in  place  of  citizenship  received  the  Jus  LatH. 

'  Oucestionefi  perpetum.  *  Qti(B8Ho  rvrum  rfpetundarttm. 

'  Lex  Comelta  de  peculatu. 

*  Lex  Cornelia  de  majefifate  (i. «.,  treason  against  the  greatness  \maje8ta8\  of  tiie  state) 
took  the  place  of  the  lex  Appfuleja  of  b.  c.  ICO. 

'  l)e  ath/Iteriis. 

"  Leu'  Cornelia  defcUbis. 
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injuries^  to  persons,  and  for  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace. 

7.  One  of  the  eight  praetors  presided  in  each  of  these  courts 
while  the  civil  jurisdiction  was  left  as  before  to  the  prcBtor 
peregrinus  and  the  prwtor  urbanus.  Sulla  first  established  the 
distinction  between  the  trial  of  civil  cases  before  a  single  judge, 
and  of  criminal  cases  before  a  bench  of  jurymen.  The  jurymen 
were  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  senators.  As  only  the 
people  could  pronounce  sentence  of  death  or  imprisonment, 
and  as  Sulla  had  transferred  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  treason 
from  the  popular  assembly  to  the  courts,  it  followed  that  such 
cases  could  no  longer  be  capitally  punished.  This  arrangement 
took  from  the  hands  of  the  popular  leaders  one  weapon  which 
they  had  for  many  years  wielded  effectively. 

The  Sumptuary  laws,^  probably  issued  this  year,  were 
intended  in  place  of  the  censors  to  restrain  luxury  by  limiting 
the  amount  that  could  be  expended  at  banquets.^  A  special 
law  restrained  the  extravagance  at  funerals. 

These  laws  were  submitted  to  the  people  in  due  form  and 
carried.* 

4.  Effects  of  His  Legislation. — Sulla's  work  had  been 
thorough,  and  he  hoped  that  his  constitution  would  be  per- 
manent. It  was  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
old  soldiers  whom  he  settled  on  the  confiscated  lands  of  the 
Italians  could  become  industrious  and  sober-minded  citizens. 
It  was  a  still  greater  one,  to  expect  that  the  political  ferment  of 


>  De  injwriis.  It  was  nnder  this  last  law  that  Cicero  in  b.  o.  80  defended  Sex.  Boscins. 
(See  p.  989.) 

*  Zex  ComeUa  attmptttaria. 

*  These  laws  enacted  that  on  the  Kalencke,  Nones,  Ides,  and  on  the  days  of  the  games 
iludi)  and  of  certain  holidays  (FeriiB),  three  hundred  sesterces  could  he  expended  upon 
entertainments,  hut  upon  other  days  only  thirty.  The  month  was  divided  hy  the  Romans 
hy  the  Ides  into  two  portions :  the  Ides  in  March,  May,  July,  and  Octoher  fell  on  the 
fifteenth,  and  in  the  other  months  on  the  thirteenth.  The  eighth  day  hefore  the  Ides 
was  termed  the  Nonce  (the  Romans  included  the  day  from  wmch  they  counted).  The 
first  of  each  month  was  called  KcUendce. 

*  It  is  impossihle  to  fix  the  date  accurately  for  the  legislation  of  Sulia.  The  first  five 
laws  were  probahly  issued  hefore  Jan.  27,  b.  o.  81,  perhaps  in  November,  b.  c.  82 ;  the 
triumph  was  celebrated  Jan.  27,  b.  o.  81 ;  from  that  time  until  June  1,  b.  o.  81,  was  the 
time  of  the  proscription  and  the  settlement  of  the  soldiers  in  varioufl  parts  of  Italy. 
The  other  laws  were  issued  before  the  end  of  b.  c.  81,  and  the  constitution  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  b.  o.  80.  See  Appi&n,  b.  c.  i.  90  ff.;  Livy,  ep.  89 ;  Cic.  Rose. 
Am.  8, 32, 46 ;  this  case  was  tried  in  the  summer  of  b.  o.  80  (Gell.  15, 28),  and  was  the 
first  that  came  before  the  new  jurymen.— ikzn^e,  1.  c.  157. 
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^the  capital,  for  the  moment  hushed,  would  remain  forever 
quiet  When  agitation  began  again,  party  leaders  found  no- 
where stronger  adherents  than  in  these  military  colonies  of 

Sulla. 

5.  He  Resigns  the  Dictatorship  (b.  c.  79).— For  the 

«pace  of  nearly  three  years,  Sulla,  as  dictator,  had  ruled  the 

Roman  world,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  resigned 

the  regency  and  declared  himself  ready  to  render  account  to 

any  one  for  his  conduct.    He  retired  to  Puteoli  that  he  might 

give  himself  up  to  that  pleasure  and  rest  which  had  ever  been 

the  chief  aim  of  his  life.    Still  he  could  not  wholly  withdraw 

his  attention  from  public  affairs.     Only  ten  days  before  his 

death  he  reconciled  the  contending  parties  in  Puteoli,  and 

regulated  their  police  laws.     The  very  day  before  he  died  he 

had  the  quaestor  Granius  strangled  by  his  bedside  because  he 

attempted  to  withhold  the  money  due  the  state,  hoping  that 

Sulla's  death  would  relieve  him  altogether  of  regulating  his 

accounts.    After  a  brief  illness— he  finished  the  twenty-second 

book  of  his  autobiography  two  days  before  his  death — he  died 

in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.    Many  of  his  enemies  combined 

to  prevent  his  having  the  usual  honors  of  burial,  but  his  name 

was  too  powerful,  and  the  senate  decreed  him  a  public  funeral, 

the  most  magnificent  Rome  had  ever  seen.     His  soldiers  came 

from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  do  honor  to  the  old  hero  who  had  led 

them  so  often  to  victory.    The  magnificent  procession,  headed 

by  the  senate  and  the  magistrates,  the  priests  and  the  vestal 

virgins,  and  followed  by  the  army,  legion  by  legion,  reached  the 

Campus  Martins,  where  the  funeral  pile  was  erected.*    Here, 

according  to  the  wish  of  Sulla  himself,  the  body  was  burned 

and  the  ashes  were  deposited  beside  the  tomb  of  the  kings.    His 

monument  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martins,  bearing  an 

inscription  composed  by  himself:  "!No  friend  ever  did  me  a 

kindness^  no  enemy  a  wrong,  without  receiving  full  requitaV* 

*  Snlla,  althoagh  crael.  seems  to  have  1>een  a  ereat  fayorite  with  the  Boman  ladiea. 
At  his  faneral  they  attended  in  great  numbers,  orineine  snch  a  quantity  of  aromatics. 
that  besides  those  which  were  contained  in  210  Da8ke&.  there  was  enough  einnaiiion  and 
other  precious  spices  to  form  a  statue  of  SoUa  of  Uie  aiase  of  life,  aod  another  oif  a  Uctor 
bearing  the  fasces  before  him. 

'  Pint.  Soil.  40. 
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V  The  Scandalous  Rule  of  the  Oligarchy. 

1.  The  Opposition. — When  Sulla  delivered  the  Roman 
state  over  to  the  consuls,  it  was  under  the  absolute  sway  of  the 
oligarchy.  Still  there  were  many  discordant  elements — the 
jurists  who  resented  the  violation  of  constitutional  law,  the 
moderate  aristocracy  who  were  inclined  to  compromise,  the 
offended  capitalists,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  proscribed, 
the  large  class  of  men  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  civil  war, 
and  finally  the  remnant  of  the  popular  party,  the  populares, 
who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  and  a  leader  to  overthrow 
the  fabric  which  Sulla  had  reared.^ 

2.  The  Condition  of  Italy  and  the  Provinces. — The 
condition  of  Italy  since  the  Social  and  the  Civil  wars  was  inde- 
scribably wretched.  The  soldiers,  too  indolent  to  cultivate  the 
land  Sulla  had  given  them,  had  squandered  their  fortunes  and 
either  returned  to  the  capital  or  re-entered  the  military  service. 
The  lands  were  once  more  swallowed  up  in  great  estates,  and 
devouring  slavery  made  the  free  population  disappear.  Half  of 
Italy  wa«  a  desert,  and  in  Samnium  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
that  was  not  in  ruins.  The  soldiers  had  expelled  the  former 
population,  which  wandered  in  beggary  cr  labored  on  their  f  or^ 
mer  farms  as  servants.  In  the  provinces,  all  the  old  abuses  had 
returned — violence,  outrage,  plunder,  robberies,  the  seizing  of 
free  men  as  slaves — and  were  practiced  to  such  a  degree  as 
no  man  could  have  conceived  of,  had  not  the  prosecution  of 
Verres  unveiled  the  merciless  rule  of  the  oligarchy  in  Sicily.' 

3.  The  Increase  of  Luxury. — The  great  aim  of  the 
Bomans  was  the  acquisition  of  vast  wealth  ;  and  by  systematic 
plunder  and  rapine,  immense  riches  were  accumulated  and 
squandered  on  brutal  pleasures.    At  the  public  festivals,  animal 

1  Xommsen,  vol.  iy.,  p.  8.  *  See  p^  869. 
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hunts  and  gladiatorial  combats  met  with  enthusiastic  favor. 
Immense  sums  were  squandered  on  funeral  games.^  At  this 
tiuie  every  man  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  the  principes,  or 
optimates,  or  boni  viri^  as  they  called  themselves,  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  a  beautiful  city  house,  adorned  with  fine  gar- 
dens, ornamented  within  with  statues,  paintings,  and  a  library, 
and  a  number  of  villas  scattered  over  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
Italy.  It  was  particularly  at  Bajae  and  the  district  around  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  Baden-Baden  of  the  ancients,  that  this 
fashionable  rural  life  found  its  centre.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  this  period  among  the  higher 
classes,^  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  Lucullus  had 
mountains  and  rock  cut  through  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
salt  water  to  the  tanks  at  his  villa  near  Naples  and  BajdB,  that 
he  might  be  provided  with  marine  fish  at  any  time  fresh  for  the 
table.  When,  therefore,  Cicero  and  Atticus  at  one  time  came 
to  supper  with  him,  they  found  a  meal  prepared  that  cost  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  sesterces^^  although  Lucullus 
only  had  time  to  designate  the  room  in  which  the  meal  should 
be  served.5 

4.  The  Insurrection  of  Lepidns.  —  The  oligarchy, 
sunk  in  indolence  and  luxury,  was  powerless  to  maintain  its 
position.    Accordingly  Sulla  was  scarcely  dead  before  the  con- 

^  Emilias  Lepidas  ordered  that  not  more  than  1,000,000  asses  ($90,000)  should  be  ex- 
pended on  his  funeral. 

*  That  is,  the  chiefs  ;  the  best  men ;  the  good  men. 

'  The  house  of  Crassus.  with  its  fine  garden  and  trees,  was  valued  (B.  o.  91)  at  6.000,000 
sesterces  ($900,000),  an  ordinary  house  was  worth  about  one-tenth  as  much.  The  Miseii- 
ian  villa  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  cost  75,000  sesterces  ($8,760),  but  L.  La* 
cullus  at  this  time  paid  thirty-tliree  times  as  much  for  it.  *  $7,000. 

«  A  villa  with  its  land  was  sold  for  40,000,000  sesterces  ($2,000,000),  on  aooount  of  its 
fish-ponds.  The  plunder  of  Verres  in  Sicily  is  estimated  at  #,000,000  sesterces  ($8,000,000). 
Caesar,  when  he  departed  for  Spain  as  prsator,  needed  25,000,000  sesterces  to  pay  nis  debts ; 
in  B.  c.  50  he  bribed  the  consul  Paullus  with  90,000,000  sesterces  ($1,600,000)  and  Corio  the 
tribune  with  60,000,000  sesterces.  A  moderate  senatorial  fortune  was  8,000,000  M0<0ree».  an 
equestrian,  2,000,000.  The  property  of  P.  Crassus,  consul  in  b.  c.  131,  was  estimatea  at 
100,000,000  sesterces  ($5,030,000),  and  that  of  M.  Crassus  at  170,000,000  «M^0n%«  ($3,600,000), 
although  he  had  expended  enormous  sums  in  providing  free  com  for  the  people.  We 
must,  however,  remember  that  these  are  exceptional  cases,  that  the  large  mass  of  the 
people  were  far  from  being  rich ;  that  many  men,  as  Rothschild,  Stewart,  uid  others  in 
modern  times,  have  left  at  their  deaths  many  times  as  much,  after  maMwg  due  allowanoe 
for  the  difference  of  value  in  gold.  The  expenses  of  the  banquets  consisted  also  lugely 
in  the  decorations,  presents  to  the  guests,  &c. 

Men  like  Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompejus,  Crassus  and  others  were  compelled  to  expeoA 
enormous  sums  for  political  purposes.  It  is  said  that  Scaums  exhaust^  liia  fortUM  tn 
this  way.  Crassus,  although  the  richest  man  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  was  not  so  ilch 
as  many  freedmen  under  the  empire— Pallas  Calistus  and  Narcissos,  for  instance.— JRHnk 
H.  N.  xxxiU.,  184. 
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sul  Lepidus  attempted  to  rescind  his  laws;  but  the  other 
consul^  Oatulus,  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  oligarchy,  and  urged 
decisive  measures.  The  senate  adopted  a  temporizing  policy, 
and  in  order  to  quiet  the  agitation  in  the  capital,  bribed  the 
people  with  new  distributions  of  corn,  and  when  this  did  not 
satisfy,  it  thought  that  the  disturbance  would  cease  if  the  two 
consuls  left  Eome.  The  consuls  were  accordingly  sent  to 
their  provinces,^  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other.  Lepidus,  however,  interpreting  the  oath 
as  binding  only  for  his  year  of  office,  collected  an  army  in 
Etruria  and  marched  upon  Bome.  The  senate  recalled  Catulus, 
placed  the  city  under  his  protection,  and  directed  Pompejus 
to  proceed  against  Lepidus'  legate,  Marcus  Brutus  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  Brutus  was  overpowered  and  killed  at  Mutina,* 
and  Catului?  defeated  Lepidus  near  the  Campus  Martins.  In 
his  retreat  Lepidus  was  met  by  Pompejus  at  Cosa  in  Etruria, 
and  being  unable  to  maintain  his  position,  sailed  with  his  army 
to  Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

5.  The  War  with  Sertorius  (b.c.  79-72).— In  Spain 
the  Marian  party  was  more  successful  under  Sertorius,  who  had 
the  address  to  unite  his  cause  with  that  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence. He  obtained  such  influence  over  the  natives  that 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  powerful  army.  He  defeated 
several  Roman  armies,  and  even  Metellus  Pius  was  unable  to 
make  head  against  him.  In  b.  o.  78  he  was  reinforced  by  Per- 
pema  with  a  large  army.  This  made  his  power  so  formidable 
that  the  senate  feared  an  invasion  of  Italy. 

6.  The  Rise  of  Pompejus. — Pompejus  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  compel  the  senate  to  send  him  to  Spain, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  with  which  he  had  defeated  Lepi- 
dus, to  conduct  the  war  against  Sertorius.  Pompejus  was 
bom  in  b.c.  106,  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero.  As  a  young 
man  he,  like  other  noble  Romans,  took  his  first  lessons  in 
war  in  the  tent  of  his  father,  Cn.  Pompejus  Strabo  in  the 

*  Mommeen  G>  c.  toI.  iv.,  p.  215,  note),  relying  on  a  fraj^meut  of  Granias  Licinianns, 
says  that  both  consuls  were  sent  to  Etraria.  This  contradicts  Appian  (1.  c.  vol.  i.,  107) 
and  Philippns  (ffuU.  S!kt,  i.,  48 ;  iv.,  5  D).— See  Feter^  1.  c.  yol.  11.,  p.  140,  and  Lange,  1.  c 
yol.  iSi.,  p.  174«  *  9ee  map  No.  9, 
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Social  war.  When  Sulla  returned  from  Asia,  he  raised^  as  we 
have  already  seen,  an  army  at  his  own  expense,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  the  OoUine  gate,  and  afterwards  drove  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Marian  party  out  of  Sicily  and  Africa.  On  his 
return  the  dictator  greeted  him  with  the  surname  of  Magnus, 
and  carried  a  law  ^  allowing  him  to  triumph,  although  he  had 
been  neither  consul  nor  praetor  (b.  o.  80).  In  b.  c.  79  Pompejus 
exerted  his  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  Lepidus  to  the 
consulship,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Sulla.  Sulla,  in  his 
retirement,  contented  himself  with  this  warning:  "Young  man, 
it  is  time  for  you  not  to  slumber,  for  you  have  strengthened 
your  rival  against  yourself."  ^  In  the  war  that  followed,  Pom- 
pejus did  not  deliberate  which  side  he  should  take,  but  declared 
immediately  against  Lepidus.  After  the  war  was  ended,  as  he 
was  anxious  for  the  command  against  Sertorius,  he  found 
various  excuses  for  disobeying  the  order  of  the  senate  to  dis- 
band his  army.  At  length  the  senate  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  appointed  Pompejus  and  Metellus  Pius  to  the  command 
in  Spain. 

7.  The  End  of  the  War  in  Spain. — ^At  the  close  of  the 
year  b.  o.  77,  Pompejus  set  out  for  his  province,  marching  over 
the  Alps  ^  and  Pyrenees.  At  first  he  was  defeated  at  Lauron  and 
was  afterward  near  being  annihilated  on  the  river  Sucro  {JTucar), 
when  Metellus,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Italica  {Seville), 
came  to  his  assistance.  The  war  continued  without  any  decided 
success  on  either  side  until  b.  c.  72,  when  Sertorius  was  assas- 
sinated by  Paperna,  who  hoped  to  succeed  him  in  command. 
In  the  first  collision  with  Pompejus,  his  incompetency  to  suc- 
ceed a  soldier  and  general  like  Sertorius  was  evident.  His 
army  was  scattered  to  the  winds  and  Paperna  himself  was  taken 
prisoner. 

8.  The  War  with  the  G-ladiators  (b.  c.  73-71).— While 
the  war  was  going  on  in  Spain,  the  enemies  of  Borne  rose 
everywhere.  The  proletarians  could  hardly  be  kept  from  insur- 
rection, brigands  haunted  every  comer  of  Italy,  and  pirates 

>  Lex  Cornelia  de  reditu  On.  Pomp^.  *  Flut.  Pom|».,  V^ 

'  Qy^r  lift.  Genevre ;  »ee  maps,  p.  1<M> ;  p.  11^, 
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swarmed  on  all  the  seas.  The  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
mountain  tribes  in  the  north  was  far  from  being  ended  either 
by  C.  Claudius  or  Seribonius  Curio.  The  pirates  became  so 
troublesome  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  P.  Servilius 
Vatia  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Isaurians.  In  the  East 
Lncullus  had  been  sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
who  had  long  and  eagerly  been  watching  the  course  of  the  revo- 
lution, had  promised  Sertorius  ships  and  money  to  wage  war 
against  Rome  if  in  case  of  victory  Asia  should  be  restored  to 
him,  and  now,  that  the  favorable  moment  had  come,  had  invaded 
the  Eoman  province.  The  contest  of  parties  in  the  capital, 
however,  was  hushed  for  a  time  by  the  bursting  out  of  the  war 
with  the  gladiators.  There  was  no  army  at  hand.  The  war  in 
Spain  was  not  yet  ended,  and  LucuUus  had  already  departed  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Mithridates  (b.  c.  74).  The  gladia- 
torial shows  had  for  a  long  time  held  the  first  place  at  the  pub- 
lic games.  During  late  years,  whole  bands  had  been  bought 
by  speculators  from  the  vast  supply  of  prisoners,  and  trained  by 
proper  persons  ^  in  the  gladiatorial  schools  ^  for  the  arena.  Rich 
men  kept  some  of  these  to  fight  on  public  occasions  to  please 
the  people,  hired  some  on  speculation  to  the  aediles  to  fight  at 
the  public  games,  and  sometimes  to  the  party  leaders,  who 
let  them  loose  like  furious  bloodhounds  against  the  opposing 
faction. 

9.  Victories  of  Spartacus. — In  one  of  these  schools 
at  Capua*  there  was  a  number  of  gladiators,  most  of  whom 
were  Celts  and  Thracians  who,  under  Spartacus  as  a  leader, 
escaped  from  the  town  and  fled  to  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. The  slaves  flocked  to  him  from  the  slave-pens  ^  in 
Campania,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  A  successful  battle  furnished  the 
insurgents  arms.  The  consuls  of  b.  c.  72  were  defeated,  and 
the  power  of  Spartacus  grew  daily  more  formidable.  He,  how- 
ever, never  overrated  his  own  power  nor  hoped  to  conquer  the 
Romans.  He  wished  to  cross  the  Alps  and  dismiss  his  troops, 
and  let  them  return  to  their  Celtic  or  Thracian  homes.    He 

*  J4nkt^  *  JakIH,  *  ^ga8t%t(9.  ♦  See  map,  pp.  346^-7. 
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would  have  attained  his  object  after  defeating  both  consuls 
again,  had  not  his  followers,  elated  by  success,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  proposal.  They  preferred  to  traverse  and  plunder 
Italy. 

10.  Crassus  Defeats  the  Gladiators. — In  b.  o.  71  the 
praBtor  Crassus  took  the  command.  After  restoring  discipline 
in  the  army  by  decimating  the  soldiers,  he  posted  himself  in 
Picenum,  and  drove  the  insurgents  to  the  southern  part  of  Italy. 
Here  Spartacus  happened  to  find  a  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Cilician  pirates.  With  these  he  resolved  to  escape  to 
Sicily  and  rekindle  the  servile  war  there.  Accordingly  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  pirates,  but.  they  had  no  sooner 
taken  his  money  than  they  broke  their  engagements  and  sailed 
away.  All  hope  of  escape  in  this  quarter  was  taken  away,  and 
Spartacus  intrenched  himself  at  Rhegium.  When  Crassus  came 
up,  and  attempted  to  hem  him  in  by  building  an  intrenched  wall 
across  the  isthmus,  Spartacus,  in  a  dark,  stormy  night  in  win- 
ter, broke  through  the  line  and  encamped  in  Lucania.  Crassus 
overtook  him  on  the  Silarus,  and  after  a  desperate  battle  in 
which  Spartacus  fought  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  twelve 
thousand  of  his  followers  fell  all  with  their  wounds  in  front, 
gained  the  victory.^  Before  the  battle,  when  they  brought 
Spartacus  his  horse,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him,  saying: 
^^  If  I  am  victorious,  I  shall  have  horses  enough  ;  if  I  am 
defeated,  I  shall  have  no  need  of  this."  A  body  of  five  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  escaped  from  the  battle  and  were  cut  to  pieces 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  Pompejus  as  he  was  returning  &om  Spain. 
On  account  of  this  Pompejus  took  to  himself  the  credit  of 
finishing  the  war,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  ^^  that  Crassus  had 
defeated  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  that  he  had  cut  up  the  war 
by  its  roots.2 


*  After  the  dearly-bought  victory  (b.  c.  71),  the  troops  who  had  achieved  it,  uid  those 
of  Pompejus  that  had  meanwhile,  after  conquering  the  Sertorians,  arrived  from  Spidn, 
instituted  throughout  Apulia  and  Lucania  a  man-hunt,  such  as  there  had  never  Dcen 
before,  to  crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  mighty  conflagration.  Alonsr  the  road 
from  Capua  to  Home,  the  six  thoui^aud  crosses  bearing  captured  slaves,  tesnfled  to  the 
re-establishment  of  order,  and  to  tho  renewed  victory  of  acknowledged  right  over  its 
living  property  that  had  rebelled.— ifomm»e»,  vol  iv.,  p.  88  f, 

'  plat  Crass.,  8-13. 
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OHATTffiR   XLI. 

The  CoNanLSHip  of  Pompejus  amd  Crassus  (B.  C.  70). 

1.    Pompejas    and    tha    Popular    Party.  —  Pompejus 

and  CraaauB  now  approached  the  city  at  the  head  of  their 
anniea,  aud  claimed  the  consulship  ae  the  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices.    Ifeither  of  them  was  legally  eligible,  as  Pompejus  was 


only  thirty-five  years  old  and  had  never  been  qusestor,  while 
Crassns  was  still  prsetor,  and  two  yeara  ought  to  elapse  before 
be  could  be  consal.  In  order  to  attain  their  end,  they  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  the  popular  party  and  promised  them  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunifcian  power.  Grassus,  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  had  great  influence  among  the  capitalists,  and  both 
be  and  Pompejus,  supported  by  the  popular  party,  were  elected 
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consuls  for  the  year  b.  c.  70,  and  after  receiving  permission 
from  the  people,^  entered  the  city  on  the  last  day  of  December 
B.C.  71,  Pompejus  in  triumph,  while  Crassus  was  entitled  only 
to  a  lesser  triumph,  an  ovation. 

2.  Fall  of  the  Oligarchy.— Pompejus,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  his  consulship,  carried  his  promised  law  restoring 
the  power  of  the  tribunes.^  This  struck  away  one  of  the  chief 
foundations  of  the  Sullan  constitution.  The  other,  the  elec- 
tion  of  jurymen,  Pompejus  did  not  venture  himself  to  attack, 
but  hoped  by  a  purification  of  the  senate  to  relieve  the  courts 
of  the  distrust  which  the  corruption  of  the  jurymen  had  created. 
But  before  the  censors  who  were  elected  for  this  purpose  could 
enter  upon  their  duty,  the  wanton  outrages  and  cruelty  of 
Verres,  the  governor  of  Sicily,  who  openly  boasted  that  should 
he  devote  two-thirds  of  his  plunder  to  bribe  his  powerful 
friends  at  Rome  and  the  judges,  he  would  still  have  enough 
left  for  his  own  desires,^  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people 
against  the  courts.  In  order  to  understand  how  a  provincial 
governor  could  so  abuse  his  power,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  managed  the  provinces. 

3.  The .  Administration  in  the  Provinces. —  In  the 
provinces  the  Roman  government  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  rulers,  and  for  many  centuries  it  was  so  mild  and 
equable,  and  the  Roman  governors  performed  their  duties  with 
so  much  honesty  and  frugality,  that  the  change  was  felt  to  be 
a  real  gain.  The  Romans  imposed  taxes  not  to  enrich  them- 
selves, but  simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration  and 
defence.  The  governor  himself  served  without  pay,  and  the 
state  defrayed  from  the  taxes  collected  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  army,*  and  provided  the  governor  with  the  means 
of  transport  and  all  other  requisites.  The  provincials  had  to 
furnish,  free  of  cost,  a  house  for  the  governor,  shelter  for  the 
army,  wood,  hay,  and  similar  articles.  If  at  any  time  the 
governor  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  grain,  ships, 

^  That  18.  they  were  exempted  from  the  lex  annalis  and  firom  the  l^  Oometta  de  magU- 
tratibus  ;  see  pi).  185,  n.  4 ;  257.  §  2. 

"  Lex  Fomp^a  lAcinia  de  tribunida  potesta.  »  Clc.  in  Verr.  nccos.,  i.,  14. 

♦  The  provincials  in  the  Rom«*n  arraies  were  paid  and  equipped  by  their  own  an^c. 
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slaves  to  man  the  ships,  or  aught  else,  he  had  the  right  to 
demand  them  from  his  province  at  a  fair  price. 

4.  The  Abuses  in  the  FroTmices.— At  first  this  was 
managed  with  great  justice,  and  the  governor  even  restrained 
the  cupidity  of  the  Boman  contractors  who  farmed  the  taxes. 
But  gradually  the  Boman  rule  relaxed,  and  it  had  already 
become  a  rare  thing  for  a  Boman  governor  to  return  home  from 
his  province  with  clean  hands.  Soon  it  became  the  custom  for 
the  governor  to  determine  the  value  of  the  supplies  in  a  man- 
ner to  suit  his  own  interest,  and  to  impose  exactions  whenever 
he  pleased.  Sulla  compelled  the  provincials  in  Asia  Minor  to 
furnish  every  common  soldier  quartered  among  them  f ortyfold 
pay.*  Soon  the  governors  were  not  satisfied  with  these  exactions, 
but  seized  with  cruel  rapacity  objects  of  art,  as  statues,  pictures, 
marble  columns,  gold  and  silver  gems,  and  whatever  else  pleased 
their  fancy,  from  the  houses  and  temples,  and  carried  them  off 
to  Bome.  In  time  this  became  so  scandalous  that  courts  were 
organized  to  punish  the  plundering  official  oil  his  return  to 
Bome.  But  unless  the  misgovemment  had  been  glaring  and 
infamous  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  conviction,  for  the 
case  came  before  judges  and  jurymen  often  involved  in  similat 
guilt  and  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  accused. 

5.  The  Bcandalous  Abuses  of  Verres. — In  Cicero's 
orations*  against  Verres,  the  shameless  rule  of  a  provincial 
governor  is  pictured  in  graphic  colors.  For  three  years  Verres 
had  been  governor  of  Sicily,  and  his  career  there  furnished  the 
most  astounding  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the  governing 
class.  His  sole  aim  was  to  make  money,  and  he  was  determined 
to  rob  enough  to  secure  his  acquittal.  In  fact,  he  boasted  before 
leaving  the  province  that  he  had  not  robbed  for  himself  alone ; 
that  he  should  be  very  well  contented  to  retain  one  year's  gain 
for  himself;?  that  he  had  intended  another  for  his  advocates 
and  defenders,  and  reserved  the  third,  which  was  the  richest, 
for  his  judges.*    During  these  three  years  he  disregarded  the 

'  Per  day  16  denarii  =  abont  25  cents.  *  See  Hist,  of  Lit.,  p.  — . 

•  Cic.  In  Verr.  accns.,  i.,  14. 

*  All  the  cities  in  Sicily  except  Syracuse,  the  place  of  his  re^i^^nc?,  and  Meseana,  th^ 
Tepoaitory  of  IUq  plnncler,  concurred  in  the  impcoQlunQntt 
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laws,  sold  his  decisions,  sold  every  office  at  his  disposal  to  the 
highest  bidder,  exacted  enormous  contributions,  and  set  at 
naught  the  religion,  fortunes  and  lives  of  the  subjects.. 

6.  His  Exactions. — His  exactions^  of  grain  were  most 
ruinous.  He  issued  an  edict  that  the  farmers  should  pay 
whatever  the  collector  demanded ;  but  if  he  exacted 
more  than  his  due,  that  he  should  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  eight  times  its  value.  Under  this  edict  Verres*s  minions 
seized  the  whole  crop  of  every  town  and  compelled  the  owners 
to  give  whatever  share  of  it  they  thought  fit,  or  a  composition 
in  money,  on  pain  of  being  plundered  of  all  their  goods.  When 
this  grain  was  collected,  Verres  sold  it  and  put  the  whole  money 
into  his  own  pocket,  and  bragged  that  he  had  got  enough  from 
this  single  article  to  screen  him  from  justice.  The  result  was 
that  the  poor  husbandmen  deserted  their  farms  and  refused  to 
till  the  soil  when  Verres  alone  reaped  the  harvest*  Verres  had 
a  taste  for  pictures,  fine  tapestry  and  statuary,  and  kept  with 
him  all  the  time  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  on  whose  judgments 
he  relied  in  his.  choice  of  pictures  and  statues.  Wherever  he 
travelled  through  the  island  he  plundered  the  temples,  carried 
away  the  statues  of  the  gods — the  Juno  t)f  Samos,  the  Ceres  of 
Enna,  the  Hercules  of  Agrigentum — and  whatever  else  pleased 
his  fancy.  He  employed  his  emissaries  to  hunt  out  everything 
that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  the  island-^pictures,  tapestry, 
vases,  trinkets,  antiques,  gems,  ornaments  in  gold  or  silver — 
all  these  he  seized  and  sent  away  to  Italy  to  adorn  his  villa. 
Antiochus,^  the  king  of  Syria,  while  on  his  way  through 
Sicily,  was  robbed  of  a  magnificent  candelabrum  intended  as 
an  offering  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  goblets  of  gold,  stud- 
ded with  precious  jewels,  and  of  a  sacrificial  ladle  hollowed 
out  from  one  single  precious  stone.  When  any  vessel  richly 
laden  happened  to  arrive  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  it  was  seized 
and  the  goods  were  confiscated.  He  crowned  his  iniquities 
by  imprisoning  Roman  citizens,  and  finally  by  crucifying  a 


»  Cicero  eetimated  the  damages  of  the  l^icUianB  ftt  |i2,000»000.— Cl<»rt)  CoBC.,  1.,  18. 
"  Of  the  778  farm?  ^5  were  aeeerted,  •  Clc.  in  Verr.  accns.,  iy.,  JIS. 
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Soman  trader*  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  Italy,  in  sight  of  its 
laws  and  liberty,  that  he  might  address  to  them  the  ineflTectual 
cry:  ^^I  am  a  Roman  citizen." 

7.  Verres  Brought  to  Trial. — To  the  rapacity  of  this 
provincial  tyrant  must  be  added  the  financial  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  Italian  merchants  and  brokers.  As  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  showed  no  mercy  in  levying  taxes,  whole  cities 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  pledge  their  revenues  to  the 
Roman  money-lenders,  who  often  collected  their  dues  by  the 
severest  processes.^  Cicero  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  mis- 
management and  robberies  of  the  provincial  governors.  "  There 
is  no  place,"  said  he, "  this  side  of  the  ocean  so  remote  or  retired 
where  the  caprice  and  oppression  of  the  Romans  have  not 
entered."  The  mass  of  testimony  was  so  overwhelming  against 
Verres,  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial  was 
ended.  Similar  prosecutions  were  brought  against  other  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  by  popular  leaders  and  orators  who 
desired  to  imitate  Cicero  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  people, 
but  they  generally  produced  no  result.  The  discontent  of  the 
people  increased,  and  they  openly  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  and,  on  account  of  the  scandalous  be- 
havior of  the  judges,  the  transferrence  of  the  judicature  to  the 
equestrian  order. 

8.  The  Anrelian  Law. — In  answer  to  the  demand  of  the 
people  the  praetor,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  carried  a  law  ^  enacting 
that  the  jurymen  should  be  selected  equally  from  the  senators, 
knights,  and  tribuni  cerarii^  When  these  measures  were  car- 
ried Pompejus  and  Crassus  in  no  way  intermitted  their  efforts 
to  win  the  popular  favor.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  for  the 
censors,  after  discharging  their  duty,*^  to  hold  a  lustrum,  where 
it  was  usual  for  the  Roman  knight  to  appear  before  the  censors 
leading  his  horse,  and,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  generals 
under  whom  he  had  served  his  campaigns,  und  of  his  own 
exploits,  to  deliver  up  his  horse.    When  Pompejus  appeared 


*  Cic.  In  Verr.  accns.,  v.,  66.  "  See  p.  225.  '  Lex  Aurelia  Jttdicaria. 

*  ^o  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  below  the  eauestrian  rank  ;  neo  also  p,  58i  u.  1^ 
'They  parifle^  the  senate  by  expelling  sixty-four  members. 
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lesading  bis  hor^e,  deeonted  with  the  in?qgnia  of  his  office,  and 
itnbiTtA  \i\k  lietors  to  make  room  for  him  to  adTanoe  to  the 
iribuiuil,  the  people  were  struck  with  admiratioiL  ^^Have 
you  ^  -W)0  the  censor  addieaeed  him.  amid  the  profound  silence— 
^  have  youy  Pompejus  the  Groat,  seired  all  the  campaigns  re- 
rjuired  by  law?^  "Yes,''  said  he,  "I  have  served  them  all, 
and  all  under  myself  as  geneiaL^  This  answer  charmed  the 
[ie^iple,  and  there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamation.^ 

9.  The  Poimlarit7  of  Pouipqos  and  Ciassiis. — Pom- 
{HgijH  retired  from  the  consulship  in  great  faTor  with  the  peo- 
I)lo,  and  without  completely  breaking  with  the  aristocracy. 
JIod<K;lined  to  accept  a  consular  province,  and  declared  that 
\\i^  wiHiied  to  live  only  as  a  quiet  citizen.  The  extraordinary 
lilxtraliiy  of  Grassus — he  dedicated  a  tenth  of  his  colossal  for- 
iiinn  Uy  Ifercules,  and  spread  a  feast  for  the  people  on  ten 
MioiiHiuid  iiU)l(J8  and  distributed  com  enough  to  supply  their 
fiUMJIiiH  for  throe  months — ^had  won  for  him  also  the  good  will 
of  i.lio  people,  and  his  influence  with  the  senate  was  unshaken. 


<•  ♦  •> 


CUAPTKR     XIjII. 

PoMPicirs  ("lkars  the  Sea  of  Pirates. 

1 .  Tho  Wretched  State  of  Roman  AfFairB.--The  Ro- 
niiiiiM  hihl  M  Ihf  navy  which  they  had  created  during  the  wars 
Willi  rMilluiiM^  K<*  ^**  docay,  and  had  not  even  retained  asnffi- 
iiiMil  mimlM^r  i>f  nossoIs  to  protect  their  commerce  on  the 
MimIiIim  ninran.  Tho  moasiin^s  taken  against  the  pirates  by  M. 
\MlohiM'i.  I  ho  ooh^hrulod  <mitor,  in  b.  c.  103,  and  in  B.O.  78  by 
r  MoiNilm.  Njiliji.^in  a  thnv  years' war  in  Isauria,  had  pro- 
ilni  imI  mo  |»onnanon(  otToot,  During  the  Social,  Mithridatic, 
iiMit  ri\il  \\\\\n  ihotHU'sairs  \\x\\\  lHH\>nie  masters  of  the  whole 


'  nui  r«>Hi|(   <w        *\\\\  htt  r\\\\x\\  ho  triumpliecl •# P.  9crviUii9  Yat!* lawiiciu. 
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Mediterranean,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules.^ 

2.  The  Empire  of  the  Pirates. — Even  the  coast  of  Italy 
was  not  safe  from  the  incursions  of  the  pirates  ;  they  infested 
the  great  roads,  plundered  the  villas  on  the  coast,  and  even 
seized  on  the  Appian  Way  and  cai'ried  off  two  praetors  with 
their  lictors.  Distinguished  men,  as  Caesar  and  Claudips,  were 
captured  and  compelled  to  pay  large  ransoms.  They  possessed 
a  regularly  organized  government,  and  are  said  to  have  had 
more  than  one  thousand  ships  and  four  hundred  fortified 
places  in  their  possession.  They  were  refugees  from  many 
nations,  and  the  seat  of  their  power  was  in  Cilicia.  It  was  a 
vengeance  and  a  reaction  of  the  East,  which  had  been  devas- 
tated by  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  by  her  usurers  and  publicans,  and 
by  her  slave-merchants.  But  the  most  contemptuous  circum- 
stance of  all  was,  that  when  the  pirates  had  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  he  had  cried  that  he  was  a  Koman  citizen  and  told  his 
name,  they  pretended  to  be  struck  with  terror,  and  fell  upon 
their  knees  to  ask  his  pardon.  The  poor  man  thought  that  they 
were  in  earnest,  and  said  that  he  would  forgive  them.  Some  put 
on  his  shoes  and  others  helped  him  on  with  his  toga,  that  his 
rank  might  no  longer  be  mistaken.  When  they  had  carried  on 
this  farce  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they  let  a  ladder  down 
into  the  sea  and  bade  him  go  in  peace ;  if  he  refused  they 
pushed  him  from  the  deck  and  drowned  him.^ 

3.  The  Gabinian  Law. — The  Romans  found  that  their 
trade  and  navigation  were  cut  off,  and  famine  began  to  threaten 
the  city.  Just  at  this  time  news  of  the  disasters  which  had 
overtaken  LucuUus  in  the  East  ^  reached  Rome.  The  price  of 
com  rose  enormously,  and  once  more  the  course  of  events 
brought  the  power  into  the  hands  of  Pompejus.  For  more 
than  two  years  he  had  lived  as  a  private  citizen.     He  seldom 


*  All  the  enemies  of  the  empire— Sertorius,  Mithridates,  and  Spartacus,  the  proscribed 
Bomans,  the  dispossessed  Italians,  insurgent  provincials,  men  reduced  to  slavery— could 
all  communicate  by  medium  of  the  fugitives,  who  were  spread  on  all  the  seas,  and  who 
infested  them  with  their  piracies.  Liberty  had  erected  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Boman 
empire  another  empire  on  the  water— a  wandering  Carthage,  which  no  one  knew  whera 
to  seize,  and  which  floated  fron)  Spain  to  Afi\a..—Michelet^  p.  303* 

» Pint,  ?omp.,  94  '  See  p.  879, 
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appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did  a  great  train  of  friends 
and  attendants  accompanied  hiuL    The  tribune  Gabinius  car- 
ried a  law  for  the  recall  of  LucuUus,  and  proposed  ^  that  a  gen- 
eral should  be  named  by  the  senate  from  the  consulars,  and 
invested  with  proconsular  power  to  have  command  for  three 
years  over  the  whole  MediteiTanean  Sea  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
for  fifty  Boman  miles  inland.      He  was  to  have  a  staff  of 
twenty-four  legates,^  five  hundred  ships,  a  military  chest  of  six 
thousand  talents,^  and  as  many  soldiers  as  he  might  require.* 
Pompejus'  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  bill,  but  in  the 
scarcity  of  great  men  all  eyes  were  turned  to  him.     When  the 
tribune  in  due  form  brought  the  proposal  before  the  senate  for 
discussion,  the  indignation  was  so  great  that  he  was  near  being 
killed  in  the  senate-chamber.    When  it  came  before  the  people 
it  was  received  with  great  delight. 

4.  The  Law  Carried  (b.c.  67).— Gajus  Julius  CaBsar,  who 
was  now  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  and  had  just  re- 
turned from  Spain  as  quaestor,  warmly  supported  the  measure. 
It  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  ambitious  plans  to  alien- 
ate Pompejus,  whose  relative  he  had  married,  from  the  senato- 
rial party  and  to  weaken  the  republican  organization.  Catulus, 
and  Hortensius  the  celebrated  orator,  spoke  against  the  bill 
with  great  power  and  effect.  When  Catulus  rose  to  speak  the 
murmurs  of  the  multitude,  in  reverence  for  the  man,  ceased. 
After  bestowing  due  praise  upon  Pompejus,  he  advised  the 
people  not  to  expose  him  to  so  many  dangers ;  *^  for  where  will 
you  find  another,"  said  he,  "if  you  lose  him?**  They  an- 
swered with  one  voice,  "  Yourself."  When  one  of  the  consuls, 
Calpumius  Piso,  attacked  Pompejus  and  charged  him  with 
aiming  at  royal  power,  "If  you  emulate  Romulus  you  will 
not  escape  the  end  of  Romulus,"*  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  The  law  was  passed,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  price  of  corn  fell  so  much  that  the  people  said, 
"The  very  name  of  Pompejus  has  terminated  the  war."* 

^  L&x  OaHnia  de  uno  imperatore  contra  proidones  coMHtuendo.—Cte.  Man.  zviL,  OB, 

*  As  amended  in  the  senate  after  its  adoption  by  the  people.  *  $7,000,000, 

*  He  raised  130,000  infantry  and  7000  cavalry. 

'  According  to  a  legend  Romulus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  seoftton. 

*  Plut.  Pomp.  8&-87. 
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5.  War  with  the  Pirates  (b.  c.  66). — In  the  execution  of 
his  task  Pompejus  more  than  fulfilled  the  popular  expectation. 
He  divided  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea  into  thirteen  parts^ 
each  under  a  legate  who  had  charge  of  hunting  the  pirates  out 
of  their  chief  haunts,  while  he  swept  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  main  fleet.  In  forty  days  he  cleared  the 
sea  west  of  Italy,  opened  communication  with  Sicily,  Africa,  and 
Sardinia,  and  re-established  the  supply  of  com.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded with  sixty  of  his  vessels  from  Brundisium  to  the  original 
seat  of  piracy,  the  Oilician  waters.  He  destroyed  the  fleet 
of  the  pirates  in  a  great  battle,^  hunted  them  in  creeks, 
captured  their  castles,  and  took  more  than  twenty  thousand  of 
them  prisoners,  many  of  whom  he  settled  in  the  depopulated 
cities  of  Cilicia,  on  the  deserted  lands  in  Achaja,  and  especially 
at  Soli,'  which  henceforth  was  called  Pompejopolis.  This  part 
of  the  campaign  was  finished  in  forty-nine  days,  but  Pompejus 
remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  tlie  East,  settling  the 
affairs  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia.^  So  rapid,  had  been  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  pirates,  that  Cicero  summed  up  the  campaign 
by  saying  "that  Pompejus  had  made  his  preparations  for  the 
war  at  the  end  of  winter,  began  it  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  summer."  * 


.  •  ♦  » ■ 
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ciiai*tesr  xliii. 

Pompejus  Conquers  the  East  (B.  0.  74-61). 

1.  Roman  Power  in  the  East — The  war  with  Mithri- 
dates  had  been  renewed  by  Murena,^  whom  Sulla  had  left  as 
propraetor  in  Asia  with  the  two  legions  of  Fimbria.    On  the 

^  Off  Coracesinm.  "  Oar  word  solecism  comes  from  Soli. 

*  Crete,  which  next  to  Cilicia  was  the  greatest  resort  of  the  pirates,  had  been  assigned 
to  Metellus  as  his  province.    Metellus  luua  nearly  subdued  the  island,  when  the  Creums, 

f>refcrrine  to  surrender  to  Pompejus,  addressed  themselves  to  him  as  suppliants,  and 
nvited  hun,  since  Crete  lay  withm  the  limits  of  his  command,  to  take  possession  of  the 
island.  Pompejus  sent  letters  ordering  Metellus  to  desist  from  the  siege,  and  when  he 
failed  to  obey,  even  sent  troops  to  fight  against  him.  Metellus,  however,  persevered, 
took  the  pirates,  and  pat  them  to  death.    See  map  No.  4. 

«  Ci«<  MKa.  18, 99.  *  See  pp.  350  and  *^1. 
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pretext  that  Mithridates  was  tardy  in  evacuating  Oappadocia^ 
Murena  crossed  the  Halys  and  ravaged  Oappadocia,  where 
Mithridates  met  him  with  a  large  army  and  routed  his  forces 
in  battle.  Sulla  interfered,  renewed  the  peace,  and  ended  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Second  Mithridatic  War  (b.c.  83-82). 

2.  Preparations  of  Mithridates. — After  this  the,  Bomans 
took  various  measures  to  strengthen  their  power  in  the  East 
An  expedition  was  sent  against  the  pirates,  and  when  Nico- 
medes  (b.c.  75),  who  had  bequeathed  his  kingdom,  consisting 
of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  the  Romans,  died,  they  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  it  and  made  it  a  Roman  province. 
About  the  same  time  Cyrene*  was  converted  into  a  province 
and  a  governor  sent  there.  These  measures  excited  the  appre- 
hension of  Mithridates,  who  had  all  the  time  been  aware  that 
the  peace  was  only  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  the  fire  was 
not  extinguished,  it  only  slept  in  embers,^  and  hence  had 
directed  his  efforts  to  strengthen  his  army  and  to  prepare  in 
every  way  for  the  final  conflict.  Aided  by  the  Roman  refugees 
and  the  ofl&cers  whom  Sertorius  sent  him,^  he  introduced  the 
Roman  arms  and  discipline.  When  the  Romans  converted 
Bithynia  into  a  province  it  seenj(3d  a  favorable  moment  to 
strike.  His  army^  was  powerful  and  well  disciplined.  The 
pirates,  who  had  created  an  empire  on  the  sea,  sent  assistance, 
and  Sertorius,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  treaty,  seemed  on 
the  point  of  invading  Italy  from  Spain.  The  king  therefore 
took  the  initiative,  and  advanced,  in  b.  c.  74,  into  Paphlagonia 
and  Bithynia  with  his  army,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet. 

3.  Defeat  of  Mithridates  (b.  o.  73). — Of  the  two  Roman 
consuls  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  who  were 
selected  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  latter  was  already  in 
Asia,  but  on  the  approach  of  Mithridates  retreated  to  Cbalce- 
don,  where  he  was  defeated  both  by  land  and  sea.  Mithridates 
now  proceeded  to  invest  Cyzicusf  with  his  army  and  fleet,  and, 
as  in  B.  c.  88,  hoped  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Asia,  where 
the  outrage,  violence,  and  extortion  of  the  tax-gatherers  and 

1  Fiat.  Lncnll.  *  See  map  No.  7.  *  Lucias  Magius  and  Laciofl  VumimB. 
*  His  army  consbted  of  120,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  and  a  fle^t  ot  400  ufU 
t  See  map  No.  4. 
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the  Boman  merchants  had  produced  the  deepest  discontent,  be- 
fore the  Romans  could  send  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him.  This 
place  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  while  Mithridates  was 
detained  here  Lucullus  advanced  from  Phrygia  with  only  five 
legions  to  its  relief.  Early  in  b.  c.  73  Mithridates  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  supply- 
ing his  army.  In  the  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  Eomans 
between  the  ^Esepus  and  Granicus,  and  defeated,  while  his  fleet 
was  destroyed,  partly  by  the  Eomans  at  Tenedos,  and  partly  by 
a  storm  which  overtook  it  on  its  return.  The  king  arrived 
almost  alone  at  his  capital,  Sinope,  his  army  of  nearly  200,000 
men  having  been  annihilated.  While  Mithridates  was  collect- 
ing a  fresh  army,  Lucullus  sent  his  legate  through  Bithynia 
and  Paphlagonia  to  Heraclea,  to  which  Cotta  had  already  laid 
siege  with  the  fleet. 

4.  Mithridates  Retires  to  Armenia. — Lucullus  himself 
entered  Pontus,  followed  Mithridates,  who  had  collected  an 
army  of  over  forty  thousand  men,  from  Sinope  to  Amisus, 
and  thence  to  Cabira  on  the  Lycus.  Mithridates  drew  Lu- 
cullus on  farther  and  farther,  until  finally  a  superstitious 
dread  came  over  his  soldiers,  and  they  murmured  at  their  long 
and  tedious  marches.  "  You  leave,"  said  they,  "  the  rich  and 
flourishing  city  of  Amisus,  which  might  be  easily  taken,  to 
drag  us  away  to  Chaldaea."  ^  At  Cabira  the  army  of  the  king 
was  again  defeated,  and  the  king  himself  would  have  been 
captured  had  the  Koman  soldiers  been  able  to  restrain  their 
eagerness  for  spoiL  Despairing  of  successfully  opposing  the 
Romans,  Mithridates  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Armenia  to 
take  refuge  with  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law.  Lucullus  sent  Appius 
Claudius  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
while  he  returned  himself  to  besiege  Amisus.  Tigranes  was 
at  this  .time  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  East,^ 
but  still  he  seemed  inclined  to  avoid  a  contest  with  Rome. 
He  granted  his  father-in-law  a  refuge,  but  refused  to  receive 
him  at  court  until  the  arrogance  of   Lucullus'  envoy  drove 

» Hut.  LqcuU. 

•  gis  empire  embraced  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  a  part  of  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia. 
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him  to  adopt  a  different  policy.     He  not  only  refused  to  sur- 
render Mithridates,  but  prepared  for  war. 

5.  The  Unpopularity  of  LucuUos. — Luenllus  in  the  mean- 
time had  returned  to  the  province  of  Asia,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  restoring  order  and  dispensing  justice.  Desolated  and 
enslaved  by  the  tax-gatherers  and  usurers,  unspeakable  misfor- 
tunes had  overwhelmed  the  unhappy  country.  To  satisfy  their 
creditors,  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  sell  their  children,  their 
ornaments  and  offerings  in  the  temples,  their  fine  paintings  and 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  finally,  when  these  failed,  to  serve  their 
creditors  as  slaves.  LucuUus  relieved  the  people  by  regulating 
the  rate  of  interest,  by  abolishing  that  which  exceeded  the 
principal,^  and  by  compelling  the  creditors  to  leave  a  small 
proportion  of  the  debtor's  income  for  his  support.  The  popu- 
lar orators  and  friends  of  the  tax-collectors  and  merchants  at 
Rome  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  against  LucuUus,  and  their 
influence  was  felt  in  the  action  of  the  government  When  the 
time  came  to  open  the  next  campaign,  LucuUus'  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  was  far  from  suflBcient  to  conduct  the  war  against 
the  Armenian  andPontic  kings.  The  government  at  Some  left 
LucuUus  to  manage  the  war  as  he  could,  without  troubling  itself 
about  sending  reinforceftients.  LucuUus  was  a  strict  discipUna- 
rian,  and  far  from  popular  with  his  soldiers,  whom  he  restrained 
from  pillage,  while  appropriating  a  liberal  share  of  the  spoils 
for  himself. 

6.  The  Battle  of  Tigranocerta  (b.  g.  69). — To  undertake 
a  war  in  a  distant  and  unknown  land  with  an  army  of  only 
twelve  thousand  men — ^for  this  was  all  he  could  muster  after 
protecting  his  communications  with  Pontus — and  almost  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  government  at  Bome,  was  far  from  wise. 
Still  LucuUus,  in  the  hopes  of  anticipating  Tigranes,  set  out 
in  B.  c.  69  from  Sinope,  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  MeHte,  and 
advanced  directly  towards  the  capital,  Tigranocerta,  where  he 
defeated  the  vast  host  of  the  Armenian  king.^ 

7.  Mithridates  Returns  to  Pontus. — During  the  win- 


'  The  fine  which  Sulla  had 
est  on  interest  still  amonnted 
»  Tigranes  had  an  army 


ad  imposed  had  been  twice  paid  in  interest,  wid  yet  by  inter* 
ed  to  four  times  the  original  principal, 
of  150,000  foot  and  W,0(W  horse. 
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ter  Tigranes  collected  another  formidable  army,  and  as  the  last 
defeat  had  been  exactly  in  accordance  with  what  Mithridates  had 
predicted,  Tigranes  committed  the  entire  management  of  the  war 
to  him.  The  next  spring  (b.  ().  68)  Lucnllus,  in  hopes  of  end- 
ing the  war,  crossed  the  Taurus  and,  pressing  forward  to 
the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  gained  a  victory  over  the  enemy's 
cavalry  on  the  Arsanias.  But  long  before  he  could  reach 
Artaxata,  the  capital,  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  compelled  him 
to  retreat  He  turned  aside  to  Nisibis,  the  Mesopotamian  capi- 
tal, captured  the  city  by  storm  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
there.  In  the  meantime  Mithridates  had  collected  a  large  force, 
and  penetrated  into  his  own  kingdom,  defeated  LucuUus'  two 
lieutenants,  Fannius  and  Triarius,  one  at  Cabira,  and  the  other 
at  Zela.  When  this  news  reached  Lucullus,  he  hastened  back 
to  Pontus,  but  Mithridates  avoided  a  battle  and  withdrew  to 
Lesser  Armenia  to  await  the  approach  of  Tigranes.  Lucullus, 
hoping  to  engage  the  Armenian  king  before  he  united  his 
forces  with  Mithridates,  hastened  to  seek  him,  but  the  soldiers 
rose  in  mutiny,  and  checked  his  farther  advance.  The.  Romans 
were  now  exactly  where  they  were  in  b.  c.  75,  Pontus  and 
Gappadocia  were  overrun  by  Mithridates,  and  the  results  of 
eight  years'  warfare  were  lost. 

8.  Insubordination  in  the  Army. — The  opposition  to 
Lucullus  in  the  capital  had  reached  the  soldiers.  He  was 
accused  of  protracting  the  war  from  the  love  of  command  and 
the  wealth  it  procured  him.  The  opposition  in  his  camp  was 
led  by  P.  Olodius  Pulcher,^  whose  sister  Lucullus  had  married. 
He  insinuated  himself  into  favor  with  the  Fimbrian  troops,' 
who  had  been  in  Asia  ten  years  and  had  continually  demanded 
their  discharge.®  ^'Were  they  to  wear  out  their  lives  in 
wandering  over  the  world  in  wars  and  toils?  Was  there  no 
other  reward  for  them  than  to  guard  the  wagons  and  camels  of 
Lucullus,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  war  ?  If  they  must  forever 
wage  war,  let  them  reserve  their  swords  for  a  general  who 
thinks  that  the  enriching  of  his  soldiers  is  his  greatest  pleasure." 

>  The  brother  of  A.  Claudius,  the  envoy  to  Tigranes. 

*  See  page  260.  *  Their  twenty  years  military  seryice  had  nearly  expired. 
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With  sucb  complaints  Clodius  stirred  up  the  soldiers  against 
Lueullus,  and  as,  just  at  this  time,  news  arrived  that  the  people 
at  Rome  had  granted  a  discharge  to  the  soldiers  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired,  and  that  M'  Acilius  Glabrio,^  Lueullus' 
successor,  had  arrived  in  Asia,  the  Fimbrians  rose  in  mutiny 
and  deserted  the  standard.  This  was  the  situation  of  affairs 
when  ten  commissioners  arrived  to  settle  the  condition  of  Asia 
and  reduce  Pontus  to  a  Roman  province.  Glabrio  was  utterly 
incompetent  for  the  difficult  and  hazardous  task  before  him, 
and  therefore  never  attempted  to  assume  command. 

9.  The  Manilian  Law  (b.  c.  66). — It  was  plain  that  the 
war  must  be  undertaken  again  from  the  beginning,  under  a  capa- 
ble leader.  Who  else  could  this  be  but  Pompejus,  who  had  just 
at  this  time  won  new  laurels  by  quickly  and  successfully  end- 
ing the  war  with  the  pirates?  The  tribune,  G.  Manilius,  had 
lost  favor  with  both  parties  by  proposing  to  allow  the  f reedmen 
to  vote  in  all  the  tribes.  He  sought  to  regain  it  by  moving  a 
rogation  to  entrust  Pompejus  with  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Bithy- 
nia,  and  Cilicia,  with  the  sole  charge  ot  the  war  in  the  East,  and 
with  full  authority  to  conclude  peace  and  alliance.  The  opti- 
mates  objected  to  this,  as  to  the  Gabinian  law,  because  it 
had  not  first  received  the  approval  of  the  senate.  Catulus 
and  Hortentius  opposed  it  vehemently,  declaring  it  unconstitu- 
tional, and  aptly  characterizing  the  situation  by  saying 
that  it  was  time  for  the  optimates  to  secede  to  the  Sacred 
Mount.  It  was  supported  by  the  moderate  party  of  the 
optimates,  by  Caesar  and  particularly  by  Cicero,  who,  by 
his  successful  prosecution  of  Verres,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  discharged  his  duties  while  curule  aedile,  and  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  his  voice  had  been  heard  in  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  had  raised  his  popularity  to  equal  that  of  Crassus  or 
of  Pompejus.  In  a  masterly  oration^  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  he  now  brought  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  to  the 
support  of  Pompejus.     The  law  was  carried,  and  Pompejus 

was  invested  with  powers  such  as  no  one  before  him  ever  had. 

&  —  —  -  ■  — - 

*  By  the  lex  Qabinia.  *  De  imperio  Qncd  JPomp^ 
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10.  Pompcjus  takes  Command  against 

— ^When  Pompejus  received  the  letters  notifying  him  of  his  ap- 
pointment, he  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  displeasure  to  his 
friends,  and  to  have  said  that  he  was  wearied  by  the  weight 
of  power.  "Is  there  no  end  of  my  conflicts?"  exclaimed 
he.  "How  much  better  would  it  be  to  live  and  die  as  a 
quiet  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness!'' 
Even  his  friends  were  unable  to  bear  the  dissimulation  of  this 
speech,  for  they  knew  his  unbounded  ambition  and  love  of 
power.  ^  Immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Pompejus  crossed  from  Cilicia  and  assumed  command  oi 
LucuUus'  army .2  On  his  way  he  annulled  the  acts  of  LucuUus, 
and  thus  re-established  the  financial  tyranny  of  the  capitalists 
and  tax-gatherers.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  form  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  Phraates,  the  Parthian  khig, 
whom  he  encouraged  to  make  incursions  into  the  teiritory  of 
Tigranes.  This  compelled  Tigranes  to  look  to  the  safety  of  his 
own  frontier. 

11.  Battle  at  Nicopolis  (b.  c.  66).— When  Pompejus  had 
completed  his  preparations,  he  set  out  to  seek  Mithridates  in  his 
own  kingdom.  Deserted  by  his  ally  Tigranes,  Mithridates  at 
first  attempted  to  procure  peace,  but  as  Pompejus  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  unqualified  submission,  he  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tions. The  Pontic  king  retired  slowly,  followed  by  the  Romans, 
uiitil  he  was  overtaken  in  a  narrow  pass  on  the  Lycus,  where 
the  city  of  Nicopolis  was  afterward  built,  and  most  of  his  army 
cut  to  pieces.  Mithridates  himself  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen ; 
but  as  Tigranes  refused  to  receive  him,  there  was  no  alternative 
left  but  to  take  refuge  in  his  kingdom  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus.^ Pompejus  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  turned  against 
Tigranes,  whose  son  had  already  revolted  and  had  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Romans.  As  Pompejus  ap- 
proached Artaxata,  the  king  rode  out  to  meet  him  and  threw 
himself  before  4iim  as  a  suppliant    Pompejus  received  him 

'  Plut.  Pomp.,  80. 

*  He  met  Lncnilng  in  GalaUa  and  allowed  him  to  retain  1600  men  for  his  trimnph. 

*  See  colored  map  No.  7. 
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kindly,  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  except  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  ja  part  of  Oilicia,  which  Lncullus  had 
taken  from  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  six  thousand 
taienta^    His  son  was  made  king  of  Sophene. 

12.  Pompejus  Pursues  Mithridates.  —  After  settling 
the  affairs  of  Armenia,  Pompejus  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Mith- 
ridates  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Cyrus  {Kour),  where  he 
took  up  his  winter  quarters.  Early  the  next  spring  (b.  o.  65) 
he  resumed  his  march  through  the  mountains  of  Iberia  and 
Albania,  fighting  his  way  at  every  step  with  the  native  tribes,  as 
far  as  the  river  Phasis,  which  he  followed  down  to  its  mouth, 
to  meet  the  fleet  which  he  had  ordered  to  await  him  there.  The 
difficulties  of  the  pursuit,  the  constant  contests  with  the  native 
tribes,  and  the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  Caucasus,  which, 
in  former  times,  had  set  an  impassable  bound  to  the  Persian 
and  Hellenic  conquests,  caused  him  to  turn  back  to  Pontus, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  in  organizing  it  as  a  Boman  province. 
13.  He  Subdues  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine. — In 
the  summer  of  b.  c.  64,  he  departed  for  Syria,  and  without 
recognizing  the  claim  of  Antiochus,  the  former  king,  to  the 
country,  he  took  possession  of  it  and  constituted  it  as  a  Eoman 
province.  After  settling  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
regulating  the  relation  of  the  princes  who  were  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, he  pursued  his  march  southward  (b.  c.  63),  and 
annexed  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  to  the  new  Syrian  province. 
In  Palestine  he  met  with  a  desperate  resistance  on  account  of 
the  civil  war  that  was  raging  between  the  two  princes,  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus.  Both  appealed  to  Pompejus,  but  he  refused 
to  decide  between  them  until  he  reached  JerusaleuL  Aristobu- 
lus seemed  at  one  time  inclined  to  submit  to  Pompejus ;  at 
another,  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  taking  arms  and  opposing  the 
advance  of  the  Eomans.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  Jerusalem, 
but  when  Pompejus  came  up,  the  city,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Hyrcanus  was  restored 
without  the  royal  title  to  the  high-priesthood,  under  condition 
of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome. 

'  $7,000,000. 
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13.  Death  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  63).— Iu  the  meantime 
Mithridates  had  been  making  great  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  with  Borne.  He  even  thought  of  invading  Italy  with  an 
army  of  Scythians;  but  before  he  could  carry  this  plan  into 
execution  his  fate  had  been  sealed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son 
PhamaceSy  who  had  been  proclaimed  king  at  Panticapeeum. 
The  only  escape  of  the  old  king  from  being  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans  was  suicide.  He  tried  poison,  but  according  to  the 
popular  account  his  frame  was  so  inured  to  this,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  sword  of  one  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries. 
Thus  perished  in  the  year  B.  c.  63,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven 
years,  the  giant  monarch  of  the  East,  over  whose  death  the  Ro- 
mans rejoiced  as  if  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies  had  been  slain.^ 

14.  Settlement  of  the  East. — Pompejus  entrusted  ^mil- 
ius  Scaurus,  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  with  the 
government  of  Syria,  recognized  Phamaces  as  king  of  Bosporus, 
and  then  returned  from  Palestine  to  Pontus.  After  regulating 
the  relations  of  the  kings  ^  and  tetrarchs  ^  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  and  rewarding  his  army,  he  set  out  on  his  return  by 
the  way  of  Lesbus,  Ephesus,  Rhodes  and  Athens,  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  January  1,  b.  c.  61. 


*t  ♦  •■♦- 


The  Internal  History  Durino  Pompejits'  Absence. 

1.  Condition  of  Italy. — After  the  departure  of  Pompejus 
to  assume  command  of  the  army  in  the  East,  great  confusion 
reigned  at  Rome.  Every  one  expected  a  general  insurrection. 
Liberty  had  perished  long  ago ;  property  was  now  thought  to 

^  Flat.  Pomp.,  4SL  "He  founded  or  peopled  89  cities. 

*  The  new  provinces  were  that  of  Cilicia,  which,  enlai^ed  hy  Pamphvlia  and  leauria, 
was  reorganized ;  that  of  Pontus  to  which  Bithynia  was  united  ;  that  of  Syria,  and  thai 
of  Crete.  D^otams  still  occupied  as  a  vassfu  the  throne  of  Galatia ;  AriobarzuMt 
roled  in  Oappadocia,  whteh  was  enlarged  by  Lesser  Armenia;  and  Attains  ruled  ai 
PaphUigonia. 
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be  in  danger.  The  old  soldiers  of  Sulla  had  squandered  their 
possessions  and  only  waited  the  signal  for  civil  war.  The  lands 
in  Italy  had  once  more  been  converted  into  pasturage;  Etruria, 
which  had  long  escaped  the  scourge  of  the  Eoman  speculator, 
had  in  late  years  suffered  this  cruel  transformation.  In  every 
part  of  Italy  wandered  bands  of  proletarians — the  dispossessed 
land-holders,  the  soldiers  of  Sulla,  the  impoverished  Italians, 
the  ambitious  and  ruined  Eoman  nobles — all  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  restore  their  own  fortunes,  even  if  it  cost  the 
ruin  of  the  state.  The  equestrian  party,  disarmed  by  the 
absence  of  their  general,  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  storm 
that  menaced  the  state.  The  senate,  weak  and  powerless, 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  against  the  varied  elements  of 
opposition. 

2.  The  Contest  of  Parties. — The  tribunes  renewed  their 
attacks  with  all  their  old  fierceness.  The  nobility  replied  with 
aU  the  means  at  their  disposal.  They  impeached  tribunes  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  oflBce ;  the  consuls,  as  presiding 
officers  in  the  comitia,  prevented  the  election  of  dangerous 
candidates  by  refusing  to  announce  the  election  ;  the  senate 
even  ventured  to  annul  certain  laws.  There  were,  as  Catiline 
said,  two  states  in  Rome,  the  nobility,  weak  and  powerless,  yet 
proud  and  arrogant  as  ever,  and  the  people,  rising  into  power, 
but  destitute  of  a  leader,  without  plan  or  purpose  and  swayed  by 
the  most  diverse  impulses.  Laws  were  carried  to  cheek  the 
corruption  of  the  senate  by  forbidding  loans  from  foreign 
ambassadors ;  the  penalties  were  strengthened  against  bribery 
at  elections ;  and  finally  the  right  of  the  senate  to  grant  dis- 
pensation in  certain  cases  from  the  laws  ^  was  restricted.^  This 
was  merely  an  aimless  agitation.  Parties  at  Rome  were  watching 
the  movements  of  Pompejus,  and  waiting  with  anxiety  or  dread 
the  return  of  the  victorious  general.  The  democrats  hoped  before 


*  Rogatio,  ne  gniia  nisi  perpopulum  legUms  solverehir :  the  law  was  amended  and 
passed,  ^e  quis  in  senatu  legwus  soiveretuVy  niH  C  CaffuUsent;  neve  quia,  cum  eoiutue 
esset,  interceaeret,  cum  de  eare  adpopylumferretur. 

^  The  influence  of  the  eauestrian  order  was  manifested  in  the  law  carried  by  the 
tribune  Boscius  Otho,  whicn  gave  to  the  eqiAtee  the  fourteen  rows  of  aeaU  m  the 
orchestra  next  to  the  senators. 
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the  decisive  day  came^  to  strengthen  their  power,  and  perhaps 
gain  control  of  the  government.  In  that  case  they  could 
entrust  one  of  their  leaders  with  an  extraordinary  command, 
and  find  in  him  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Pompejus.  It 
was  for  this  object  that  they  unveiled  the  scandalous  rule  of 
the  senate,  and  proposed  laws  to  overthrow  its  power. 

3.  The  History  of  Catiline. — In  the  meantime  an  insur- 
rection, instigated  by  one  of  the  most  daring  profligates,  had 
nearly  subverted  the  government.  The  condition  of  society 
furnished  ample  materials  for  such  an  effort.  There  were  too 
many  who  sighed  for  the  times  of  Ciuna,  with  its  proscriptions 
and  cancelling  of  debtors'  claims.  They  waited  only  for  a 
leader  to  fall  upon  society  like  a  gang  of  robbers.  That  leader 
was  found  in  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  who  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  make  him  a  great  man  in  such  a  time. 
He  was  descended  from  a  patrician  family,^  and  was  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  gigantic  strength  of  mind  and  body.  He 
had  proved  his  courage  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  His 
ferocity  was  displayed  in  hunting  down  and  killing  the  pro- 
scribed. He  is  said  to  have  killed  his  brother-in-law  with  his 
own  hands.  These  crimes,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  pro- 
motion. He  was  elected  prastor  for  b.  c.  68,  and  obtained  Africa 
the  following  year  as  his  province.  Here  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  practice,  it  is  said,  of  every  crime  imputed  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors  of  that  period.  He  returned  in  B.  c.  66,  to 
sue  for  the  consulship.  A  charge  of  extortion  was  raised 
against  him  which  disqualified  him  to  appear  as  a  candidate.^ 

4.  First  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  (b.  c.  65). — Stung  by 
disappointment^  he  determined  to  get  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  force.  All  the  needy  Eomans,  the  dispossessed 
Italians,  all  who  were  lost  in  misery  and  crime,  flocked  to 
Catiline.    He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Autronius  Paetus, 

*  SaUnst  Cat.  c.  6. 

•  l^e  consul  Volcatius  Tullus,  who  presided  at  the  comitin,  refused  to  receive  votes 
for  him. 

■  P.  Antronins  Paetus  and  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  were  declared  elected,  but  they  were  set 
aside  on  account  of  bribery,  and  L.  Aiirelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  were 
elected  in  their  place.  A  law  was  carried  at  this  time  (lex  Fabia  de  nvmero  sectatorvm) 
to  limit  the  numoer  in  the  retinue  of  the  candidates. 
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the  late  rejected  consul^  and  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso^  a  profligate 
young  noble,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  on  the  first  day  of 
their  office,  and  seize  the  government  The  plot,  however, 
became  known  and  its  execution  was  postponed  until  the  ides 
of  February;  on  this  day  it  failed  also,  because  Catiline  gave 
the  signal  before  a  sufficient  number  of  the  conspirators  had 
assembled.  Catiline  plunged  still  deeper  into  crime.  His 
guilty  mind,  at  peace  with  neither  gods  nor  men,  found  no  rest 
by  night  nor  day.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  disquieted^ 
his  eyes  were  haggard,  his  step  was  sometimes  quick,  sometimes 
slow  ;  and  distraction  was  written  in  every  feature  and  look,  so 
effectually  did  conscience  desolate  his  tortured  mind. 

5.  CatiUne  Matures  His  Plot — The  government  took 
no  active  measures  to  crush  the  conspiracy.  When  the  trial  for 
extortion  came  on,  Catiline  was  acquitted  through  the  influence 
of  the  consul,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,^  and  by  means  of  the  most 
shameless  bribery  of  the  judges.  From  this  time  he  arranged 
his  plans  more  systematically,  and  enlisted  a  numerous  body  of 
adherents,  among  whom  were  the  senators  G.  Lentulus  Sura 
and  G.  Cornelius  Cethegus.  In  the  summer  of  B.  c.  64  he  sum- 
moned his  followers,  all  who  were  ruined  in  fortune  or  lost  in 
misery  and  crime,  all  the  depraved  and  audacious,  to  a  noc- 
turnal meeting.  After  comparing  their  own  degraded  and 
infamous  life  with  that  of  the  favored  few  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government  and  of  all  the  wealth,  he  promised  his 
confederates,  as  consul,  abolition  of  debts,^  new  proscriptions, 
and,  finally,  all  the  license  and  gratification  which  war  and 
plunder  bring.  Some  say  that  at  this  meeting  the  conspirators 
confirmed  their  oaths  by  drinking  blood  mixed  with  wine.* 

6.  The  Second  Conspiracy. — When  the  time  for  the 
consular  elections  of  b.  o.  63  approached,  the  conspirators  set  up 
as  candidates  Catiline  and  G.  Antonius,  a  plebeian  noble,  a  man 
without  character  and  ruined  in  fortune.  Meanwhile  rumors 
concerning  the  conspiracy  got  abroad  among  the  people,  while 
more  accurate  and  definite  information  was  obtained  from 

'CicSolLSQ.  •Tabulatwvm.  *8aIL0Mt.»IL 
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Fulyia»  the  mistress  of  Q.  Curias,  one  of  Catiline's  intimate 
associates.  Catiline,  it  was  said,  intended  to  murder  the  sena* 
tors,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the  city.  The  public 
terror  compelled  the  senators  to  overcome  their  scruples  against 
"new  m^**^  and  cast  their  votes  and  influence  for  Marcus 
Tullius  wierOy  who,  supported  by  the  nobility,  the  friends  of 
Pompejus,  and  the  large  number  of  persons  in  the  capital  and 
country  towns  to  whom  he  was  favorably  known,  on  account  of 
his  services  as  an  advocate,  was  elected  instead  of  Catiline,  with 
G.  Antonius  as  his  colleague.  Cicero  detached  Antonius  from 
the  conspiracy  by  voluntarily  resigning  to  him  the  lucrative 
province  of  Macedonia,  which  had  fallen  to  himself  by  lot 
While  the  intrigues  T)f  Catiline  are  ripening,  we  must  turn  to 
trace  the  career  of  Cicero,  because  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
with,  this  period  of  our  history. 


••  ♦ 


The  Consulship  op  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (B.  C.  63). 

1.  Hid  Birth  and  Education. — Cicero ^  had  now  attained 
the  summit  of  his  ambition;  he  was  consul  at  Rome.  Through 
him  the  senate  had  triumphed  once  more,  and  this  was  wholly 
due  to  Cicero's  great  popularity  and  splendid  oratorical  powers. 
As  Cicero  now  steps  on  the  stage  on  which  he  is  to  act  a  promi« 

>  Since  the  time  of  G.  Marias  only  two  new  men  {Jum^nes  novi)*  T.  Didias,  b.  c.  9S 
lod  O.  Galiafl,  94,  bad  attained  to  the  coneolBhip. 

•  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 
Mabous  Tullius  Cicxbo. 

1 


■•  T«  Ctoevo  m.  Q)  Tbbehtia. 

^  PUBULIA.  QUINTUS  CrCEBO  m.  POMPOHIA. 


m.  (1)  Preo  FBuei.         |  

(8)  OfiiJBSiPBfl.     Mabous.  \ 

(9)  DOLABXUJL.  <^  T.  CiCSBO. 

tanuitUt. 
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neat  part,  it  is  necesearj  to  preface  the  history  of  his  coDsalship 
with  a  short  account  of  Ms  life.  He  vae  bora  among  the  Vol- 
fician  hills  at  Arpinam,  from  a  plebeian  family,  on  the  third  of 
January  in  the  year  B.  c.  106.  Qnintus,  his  brother,  was  four  years 
younger.  Both  brothers  gave  ench  early  promise  of  great  ability 
that  their  father  sent  them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  have  all 
the  opportunities  for  an  education  which  the  capital  could  afford. 
Crasaus,  the  great  orator,  suporintended  their  education;  and 
their  first  and  chief  instructor  was  the  poet  Arcbias,  in  whose 


HlSCUB  TUIXnTE  CiCIBO.' 

defence  Cicero  afterwards  pronounced  that  orafjon  whicli  so 

nobly  defends  the  liberal  stadies.  From  the  time  he  had 
asanmed  the  toga  virilis'  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  most  famons  orators  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  greatest  master  of  jurisprudence,  Mucius 
Sctevola,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  president  of  the  senate,  and 
also  he  watched  eagerly  the  gestures  of  -fSsopus  and  Boscius, 


the  toga  jmro  or  rfrWfi,  which  indli 
sigiga  la  the  actiTe  business  of  lUe 


libf  thetownofHsgncHiB.  InLydla. 

lan  Yoath.  lyhen  Bboui  16  yeareof  ue,  to  tpptti  helon 

Biiide  the  toga  prafexta.  the  Hrefa  oi  boye,  tad  aseoma 

'  idlcBted  IhBt  be  liad  nsKhed  tlH  loe  wbsD  to  midl 

•-     SM  p.  401  " 
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the  great  actors.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  served  his  first 
campaign  ^  in  the  Social  war,  under  Pompejus  Strabo. 

3.  His  First  Appearance  at  the  Bar.—^  In  the  troubled 
times  that  followed,  during  the  coalition  between  Marius  and 
Oinna,  Cicero  not  only  devoted  himself  with  energy  and  zeal  to 
the  study  of  law,  but  also  became  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  three  great  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy,  from  their  most 
eminent  leaders  who  were  then  at  Kome :  Phaedrus  the  Epicu- 
rean, Diodorus  the  Stoic,  and  Philo  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy.  By  constant  practice  in  declamation,  by  thorough 
study  of  Koman  jurisprudence,  added  to  his  love  for  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy,  he  sought,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  future  success  as  a  lawyer  and 
orator.  When  quieter  times  returned  he  undertook,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  (b.  c.  81),  h'is  first  case,  a  civil  suit  for  P. 
Quintius.  His  first  appearance  at  a  criminal  trial  was  the 
next  year,  in  defence  of  Sextius  Koscius  of  Ameria,  accused 
of  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  one  of  Sulla's  freedmen,  who  was 
himself  implicated  in  the  murder. ^  Cicero's  courage  in  under- 
taking this  case  against  the  favorite  freedman  of  Sulla  was 
applauded  by  the  whole  city,  and  secured  him  the  reputation  of 
a  fearless  and  zealous  advocate. 

4.  Student  at  Athens. — After  this  he  took  a  journey  to 
Greece,  not,  as  Plutarch  ^asserts,  from  fear  of  Sulla,  for  his 
defence  of  Eoscius  is  proof  against  that,  but  in  order  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  and  to  strengthen  his  constitution.  He 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  zeal  and  energy  at  Athens,  then 
the  great  university  of  the  world,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
under  the  most  eminent  teachers,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  cousin  Titus  Pomponius,  whom  the  civil  discords  at  Rome 
had  caused  to  retire  to  his  estate*  in  Epirus,  that  he  might, 
unhindered,   devote  himself  there  and  at  Athens  to  those 


*  Tirocininm. 

•  Causa  privata:  these  were  tried  either  before  the  prastor  or  before  the  centumviral 
conrt. 

•  It  was  a  Causa  jnMica  to  be  tried  in  the  court;  for  murder  (orucestio  inter  secarios\ 
before  the  praetor  M.  Fannius,  established  by  the  lex  Cornelia  ae  secariis  et  veneJMs. 
The  liirjmen  were  selected  from  the  senators.    See  p.  258. 

*  Plfjt.  (^.y  8.  •  l^ear  Buthrotum, 
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literacy  pursuits  in  which  his  proficiency  gained  for  him  the 
surname  of  Atticus.  It  was  to  this  intimacy  that  we  owe  those 
letters^  so  charming  and  interesting  in  style,  which  Cicero  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Atticus,  and  of  which,  in  regard  to  their 
record  of  contemporary  events,  Nepos  says  that  he  who  reads 
them  will  hardly  require  a  regular  history  of  these  times.*  After 
studying  for  six  months  at  Athens  under  Antiochus,  the  most 
eminent  teacher  of  the  old  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
ticing oratory  under  Syrius,  he  repaired  to  Asia  Minor,  to  hear 
the  famous  rhetoricians  ^  in  the  chief  Greek  cities.  After  two 
years  of  study  and  travel  he  returned  to  Rome,  completely 
changed,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and  prepared  to  devote 
himself  to  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  for -which  the  state  of 
society  furnished  ample  opportunity.  At  this  time  Gotta  and 
Hortensius  were  the  great  orators  and  undisputed  leaders  of 
the  bar  at  Rome.  Cicero  delivered  several  orations,  one  of 
which — his  defence  of  Roscius  the  comedian,  from  whom  he 
had  taken  lessons — is  still  extant. 

5.  Impeachment  of  Verres.^In  the  year  b.  c.  75  Cicero 
was  elected  quaestor.  Lot  assigned  to  him  Lilybfleum  (Marsala), 
one  of  the  two  provinces  into  which  Sicily  was  divided.  His 
equitable  administration,  his  upright  and  honorable  conduct — 
qualities  m  those  days  very  rare  in  a  Roman  official — won  for 
him  the  favor  of  the  Sicilians,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
great  forensic  success  which  he  achieved  five  years  after,  when 
his  popularity  had  raised  him  to  the  curule  sedileship.  Shortly 
after  his  return  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  undertake 
a  case  wh,ich  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  classes  to  him.  Sulla  had 
restored  to  the  senate  the  judicial  power  which  assured  the 
nobility  impunity  in  their  provincial  administration.  The 
plunder,  robbery  and  desolation  of  the  provinces  would  hardly 
be  believed,  had  not  the  prosecution  of  Verres  brought  them  to 
light    During  his  administration  of  three  years  Verres  had 


'  There  were  only  eleven  letters  written  before  Cicero's  consulship.    The  first  on« 
written  b.  c.  66. 

*  Nepoa  Att.,  16. 

*  Mer Ippus  of  Stratonlce,  Dionysius  at  Magnesia,  ^Bschylua  at  Cnidos.  Holo  and  Pti^ 
doniusatithodes,  '  w»«»«^ 
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desolated  the  island  of  Sicily  more  than  both  Servile  wars.  As 
scon  as  he  left  the  island  the  provincials  determined  to  bring 
him  to  justice,*  and  applied  to  Cicero  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. Verres  had  noble  friends  at  Rome — the  Metelli,  the  Scipios, 
and  Hortensius,  the  master  of  tlie  forum,  who  undertook  his 
defence.  Bribes,  threats,  devices  for  delay  ^  were  devised,  but 
all  were  of  no  avail.  The  jurors  condemned  Verres,  and  the 
eloquent  invectives  which  Cicero  had  prepared,  although  not 
delivered,  were  published  and  circulated,  and  read  with  great 
avidity. 

6.  Cicero's  Political  Consistency. —  Cicero  was  now  the 
undisputed  leader  in  his  profession.  In  b.  c.  66  he  was  elected 
praetor,*  and  earnestly  co-operated  in  the  popular  movement  that 
invested  Pompejus  with  the  extraordinary  command  in  the  East. 
The  action  which  Cicero  had  taken  in  the  condemnation  of 
Verres,  which  was  really  that  of  the  nobility,  and  his  ardent 
support  of  the  Manilian  law,  have  generally  been  considered 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  deserted  the  senatorial  and 
joined  the  popular  party.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Cicero 
had  grown  up  under  the  instructions  of  such  great  statesmen 
as  Crassus  and  the  Scaevolas,  whose  aim  had  been  to  conciliate 
the  people  and  to  restore  the  good  old  time  when  unity  prevailed 
in  the  state.  There  was  still  a  strong  conservative  party  in  the 
senate  that  wished  to  restore  that  time;  with  this  party  Cicero 
acted,  and  hence  his  sympathy  with  Pompejus,  who  still  counted 
himself  a  member  of  the  conserv^ative  party,  and  hence  the  sup- 
port of  the  senate,  which  raised  him  to  the  consulship. 
f^  7.  Cicero  as  Consul. —  On  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  63, 
Cicero  entered  upon  his  duties  as  consul,  and  one  of  his  first 

*  The  trial  was  in  the  permanent  jurv  court  for  exactions  {qucutio  perpettia  de 
repetundis\  before  the  praetor  M'Acilius  Gflabrio.    See  p.  258. 

'  An  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  case  out  of  Cicero^s  hands  by  setting  up  a  sham 
proseeator  in  Q.  Cflecilins  Niger,  Vcrres's  quaestor.  A  preliminary  trial  (diHnaHoS  was 
necessanr  to  decide  whether  he  or  Cicero  should  be  the  accuser.  The  oration  that  Cicero 
delivered  on  this  occasion  is  also  called  divinatio.  Cicero  was  allowed  116  days  to  col- 
lect evidence  in  Sicily;  he  returned  in  50,  contenting  himself  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
case.  Cicero  called  the  witnesses  at  once ;  their  testimony  was  overwhelming.  Hor- 
tentiiu  gave  up  the  case,  and  Verres  went  into  exile.  The  followins:  is  a  list  of  the 
orations:  I.  (1)  DMnaHo  in  CcecUium ;  (2)  actio  prima  in  Verrem ;  n.  Actio  secunda ; 
ffl)  de  pratura  nrbana  ;  (4)  dejudieiis  siv6  de  prcetura  SicilienH ;  (5)  oraHo/rttmentaria ; 
(6)  de  tiffMs  ;(J)de  suppHcii^. 

»  Cipero  presided  lu  this  court  {qvasftio  perpetm  repetundarum). 
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acts  was  to  oppose  and  defeat  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Servilius  Rullus,  which  was  the  most  sweeping  measure  that 
had  yet  been  proposed  for  dividing  the  public  land,  and  which 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  give  one  of  the  popular  leaders  an 
extraordinary  command,  like  that  of  Pompejus.* 

8.  Defence  of  Rabirius.— The  next  opportunity  that 
Cicero  had  to  display  his  abilities  was  when  Caesar  induced  the 
tribune  Labienus  to  accuse  an  aged  senator,  Eabirius,  of  the 
murder  2  of  Saturninus,  a  popular  leader  in  the  tumult  in  the  year 
B.  c.  100.3  This  was  an  attack  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  sen- 
ate— their  right  to  invest  the  consul  with  supreme  power.  If 
Rabirius  was  condemned,  the  people  then  had  the  right  to  nul- 
lify the  action  of  the  senate,  and  no  tribune  need  in  future  fear 
the  fate  of  Saturninus.  Cicero  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  need  a  similar  decree  against  Catiline,  and 
therefore  defended  Rabirius  with  all  his  energy  and  power.*  In 
the  meantime  Cicero  had  defeated  another  scheme — the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  Roscius  Otho,  which  gave  to  the  equites  and  all  those 
who  possessed  the  equestrian  census  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats 
in  the  orchestra,  behind  the  senators — ^proposed  by  Caesar,  to 
still  further  widen  the  breach  between  the  senatorial  and  eques- 
trian parties.  When  Otho  entered  the  theatre  he  was.  received 
with  a  storm  of  hisses  from  the  people;  the  knights  applauded;  a 
fearful  riot  ensued,  and  Cicero  was  summoned.  He  invited  the 
people  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  addressed  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  completely  restored  their  good  humor.« 
When  Caesar,  shortly  after,  proposed  that  civil  rights  should 
be  restored  to  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  SuDa — a 
measure  eminently  just  in  itself,  but  not  considered  at  this 
time  expedient,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  persuaded  •  the  tribunes 


^  (1)  Oratio  in  senatu  Kal.  Jan.  de  lege  agraria  ;  (2)  ad  Qtdrites  contra  P.  SuBum, 

•  See  p.  229. 

•  Beus  perdueUionis  (i.  e,,  accueed  of  high-treason). 

•  The  trial  came  first  before  the  Duumviri^  Q.  Csesar  and  the  consnlar  L.  Csear. 
Habirias  was  convicted  and  appealed  to  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  result  was. 
Dio  Cassias  relates  that  Rabirius  would  have  been  condemned  had  not  Metellus  Celer, 
during  the  voting,  lowered  the  flag  which  always  waved  upon  tiie  ^imU^iis.  This  1irok« 
up  the  comUia.    See  p.  40. 

•  Pro  Boscio  Othone  has  been  lost, 

•  J/e  proeoriptorum  fiiiU  aleo  lost 
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to  abandon  the  measure  before  it  came  before  the  senate.    Caesar 
saw  that  the  revolution  was  not  ripe,  and  waited  in  silence. 

9.  Catiline  Prepares  for  War. —  These  skirmishes  were, 
however,  merely  preliminary  to  the  great  contest  with  Catiline 
which  was  approaching.  Catiline,  while  waiting  for  the  consular 
elections  for  the  next  year,  at  which  he  himself  was  to  be  a 
candidate,  was  secretly  laying  his  plans  for  civil  war,  and  had 
selected  Faesulae  as  his  headquarters.  Cicero  contented  himself 
with  keeping  a  constant  watch  on  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy, 
as  he  received  accurate  information  from  Fulvia  and  Curius. 
The  time  for  holding  the  comitia  was  postponed,  on  account  of 
fear  of  Catiline,  and  the  laws  against  bribery  at  elections  were 
strengthened.^  In  the  meantime  Cicero  received  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,^  and  assem- 
bled the  senators  on  the  2l8t  of  September  and  laid  before  them 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  how  imminent  the  danger  was,  that 
arms  were  collected,  preparations  completed,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  the  rising.  Catiline  himself  was  present  and  engaged  in  the 
debate  ;  and  believing  that  there  were  many  in  the  senate  who 
wanted  a  change,  he  boldly  avowed  his  design,  and  added  to 
his  expression  in  regard  to  the  senate  without  power  and  the 
people  without  a  head,^  that  he  would  be  the  h.ead  that  was 
wanting.  A  few  days  before  he  had  said  to  Cato,*  who  threat- 
ened him  with  a  prosecution,  that  if  a  fire  were  kindled  against 
him  he  would  extinguish  it,  not;  with  water,  but  by  the  general 
ruin.  The  election  was  held  soon  after,*'  and  Cicero,  in  a  breast- 
plate of  glittering  steel  under  his  toga  and  with  a  body  of  armed 
'attendants,  went  to  the  Campus  Martins.  Junius  Silanus  and 
Ticinius  Murena  were  elected  consuls. 

10.  The  Consuls  Invested  with  Dictatorial  Powers. — 
This  repulse  made  Catiline  furious.  He  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  the  murder  of  the  consuls,  and  as  the 
preparations  of  G.  Manlius  at  Faesulae  were  completed,  the 


*  Lex  ThUlia  de  ambitu  threatened  pnnishment  against  the  divisores  (the  ward-dis- 
trfbators  of  bribes  to  voters);  forbade  a  candidate  to  give  gladiatorial  shows  for  two  years 
before  election,  &c. 

«  See  Suet.  Aug.,  W:  Lange  1.  c,  vol,  iii.,  p.  847,  *  See  p.  284, 

*  Cic,  p.  Mwr7«.  •  At  tbe  beginning  of  Oct. 
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38th  ^  of  October  was  set  for  the  insurrection.  Cicero,  in- 
formed of  all  his  plans,  summoned  the  senate  October  21st, 
which  now,  thoroughly  alarmed,  invested  the  consuls  with 
dictatorial  power.^  In  the  meantime,  letters  from  FsBSukd 
said  that  Manlius  had  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  that  an 
insurrection  was  threatened  in  Capua  and  Apulia.  By  good 
fortune  the  two  proconsuls,  Marcius  Kex  and  Metellus  Creticus, 
were  waiting  at  the  gates  for  the  triumph  which  they  de- 
manded. The  senate  sent  the  former  to  FsesulaB,  and  Metel- 
lus was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  insurgents  in  Apulia. 
The  gladiators  were  removed  from  Capua  and  rewards  were 
proclaimed  for  information  concerning  the  conspiracy.  In 
Rome,  citizens  were  enrolled,  guards  posted  at  the  gates,  and 
watches  patrolled  the  streets. 

11.  The  First  CatUinarian  Oration. — ^At  this  juncture, 
Oatiline  called  a  meeting^  of  the  conspirators  at  the  house  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  told  them  that  he  was  ready  to  depart 
to  the  army  if  Cicero  was  first  disposed  o£  A  knight,  6. 
Cornelius,  and  a  senator,  L.  Varguntejus,  undertook  to  assas- 
sinate the  consul  in  his  own  house  the  next  morning.  A 
timely  warning  caused  Cicero  to  close  his  doors  to  visitors, 
and  on  the .  same  day  he  summoned  the  senate  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.*  Catiline  was  present,  but  his 
fellow-senators  shrank  from  him,  and  left  the  benches  vacant 
where  he  sat.  Then  Cicero  arose  and  poured  forth  the  first  of 
the  four  celebrated  Catilinarian  orations,  which  begins  with  the 
well-known  words  :  "  How  long,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our 
patience  ?  "  He  showed  him  that  he  knew  what  he  had  done, 
what  he  intended,  that  he  was  informed  of  all  his  plans,  and 
called  upon  him  to  relieve  the  city  of  his  hated  presence,  and 
to  take  his  companions  in  crime  with  him.     Catiline,  with 


*  The  pecond  dny  of  the  ludi  victorUg  Svttanof,  a  day  on  which  the  comifia  ooaM  not 
be  held  ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  postponed  until  this  day,  as  is  nsnaUy  rap- 
posed  to  have  been  the  case. 

'  Videant  oonsules  ne  quid  renpublica  detrimenti  eapUU. 

'  The  conspirators  assembled  on  the  ides  of  Novem1w»r,  and  the  murder  of  Cieero 
\vfl<>  to  take  place  on  the  next  day.  the  6th  of  November ;  but  as  th9  fWWIlUy  1>rok9  JSjf 
too  late  for  that,  it  was  deferred  until  the  mominir  of  the  7th, 

*  For  poeltion  of  tbi«  temple  see  colored  map  No.  3. 
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downcast  eyes  and  faltering  voice,  begged  the  senate  not  to 
judge  him  harshly,  nor  to  think  that  he,  a  patrician,  would 
attempt  to  ruin  the  republic  that  a  man  like  Cicero,  sprung 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  might  save  it.  Here  his  voice 
was  drowned  with  the  cry,  "  Traitor  ! "  "  Parricide  ! "  He 
rushed  from  the  senate  chamber,  and  after  conferring  with 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  and  assuring  them  that  he 
would  soon  return  with  an  army,  he  left  the  city  at  nightfall, 
accompanied  by  a  few  associates,  and  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius.  He  left  instructions  for  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  and 
others  in  the  city  not  to  quit  their  posts,  but  to  take  measures 
to  assassinate  the  consul  and  to  prepare  for  an  outbreak  as 
soon  as  he  should  appear  with  an  army. 

12.  The  Conspirators  Betrayed  and  Arrested. — On 
the  next  day,  Nov.  8,  Cicero  addressed  the  second  Catilinarian 
oration  to  the  people  in  the  forum.  He  defended  himself  from 
the  charge  of  acting  harshly  against  Catiline,  denied  that  he  had 
driven  him  into  banishment,  prophesied  that  Catiline  would  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Etruria,  and  finally 
declared  that  the  consul  and  senate  were  prepared  to  crush  his 
nefarious  schemes.  The  senate  declared  Catiline  and  Marlins 
public  enemies,  and  ordered  Antonius  to  proceed  against  them 
with  an  army,  while  Cicero  remained  to  guard  the  city.  No 
steps  were  taken  against  the  conspirators  who  remained  in  the 
city,  from  lack  of  sufficient  legal  proof  to  convict  them.  This, 
however,  their  own  imprudence  furnished.  They  ventured  to 
tamper  with  the  envoys  of  the  AUobroges,  who  had  come 
from  Gaul  to  petition  the  senate  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  governors.  The  envoys  had  met  with  no  success,  and 
were  returning  home  in  ill-humor  at  their  reception.  The 
adherents  of  Catiline  thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war  in  Gaul  and  to  create  a  diversion  there  in 
their  favor.  The  AUobroges,  however,  revealed  the  plot  to 
their  patron,^  Q.  Fabins  SaUga,  who  communicated  it  to  Cicero. 
At  Cicero's  directions  the  envoys  feigned  great  zeal  in  the 
»  ■  ■ ' — — —  —  -^ 

*  Wbole  oommiuiities  were  often  clients  of  some  distingaished  man. 
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undertaking  and  obtained  letters  from  the  chief  conspirators 
as  credentials  to  their  nation.  As  the  envoys  were  leaving 
Rome  by  the  Milvian  bridge  ^  they  were  arrested  by  persons 
who  had  beeli  stationed  there  in  ambush  for  that  purpose  and 
taken  to  Cicero's  house.  The  next  morning  Cicero  sent  for  the 
chief  conspirators.  Ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  they  came 
and  were  immediately  arrested  and  led  before  the  senate.  The 
letters  were  opened;  the  conspirators  acknowledged  their  guilt 
Lentulus  was  compelled  to  resign  the  praetorship,  and  was 
delivered  with  four  of  his  associates  to  the  custody  of  certain 
senators,  who  were  made  answerable  for  their  appearance. 

13.  Effort  to  Implicate  Crassus. — Cicero  related  these 
events  to  the  people  the  same  evening,  December  3d,  in  the 
third  Catilinarian  oration.  He  urged  them  to  return  thanks 
with  the  senate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  statue  by  a  singular 
coincidence  had  been  erected  in  the  capitol  that  morning,  and 
looking  down  upon  his  people  in  the  forum,  had  granted 
them  favor  and  protection.  An  effort  was  made  to  implicate 
Crassus  as  well  as  Caesar  in  the  conspiracy,  in  the  hope  that 
either  their  great  influence  with  the  senate  would  screen  the 
culprits  from  justice  or  if  they  defended  the  conspirators  they 
would  criminate  themselves.  The  senators  refused  unani- 
mously to  believe  the  insinuations,  and  decreed  that  the 
informer  should  be  imprisoned  until  he  disclosed  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  instigated  him  to  give  such  evidence. 

14.  The  Conspirators  Condemned  by  the  Senate. — 
On  the  5th  day  of  December,  Cicero  convened  the  senate  to 
decide  on  the  fate  of  the  conspirators.  The  question  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  The  senate  had  invested  the  consuls  with 
dictatorial  power,  but  this  the  people  maintained  did  not  give 
them  authority  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  So  far  Cicero 
had  proceeded  strictly  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  The 
conspirators  had  been  declared  public  enemies  in  order  that 
they  might  be  deprived  of  citizenship.  He  now  brought  the 
matter  before  the  senate,  and,  according  to  the  usual  custom^ 

'  Fonte  MoUe^  -see  map,  p.  4. 
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called  on  Silanus,  the  consul-elect,  for  his  opinion  first.  Sila- 
nus  declared  ttat  the  conspirators  should  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  all  the  consulars  agreed  with  him. 
When  the  turn  came  to  Caesar,  who  was  praetor-elect,  he  recom- 
mended that  their  goods  be  confiscated  and  that  they  be 
imprisoned  for  life  in  different  Italian  cities.  With  this  opin- 
ion, Quintus,  Cicero's  brother,  agreed,  and  a  large  number  of 
senators,  from  fear  of  the  people,  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
Even  Silanus  retracted  and  explained  his  opinion  by  declaring 
that  imprisonment  was  the  extreme  penalty  that  a  citizen  could 
suffer  at  Kome.  When  the  turn  came  to  Marcus  Fortius  Cato, 
he  rose  and  in  tones  of  deep  conviction  and  unflinching  courage 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  criminals  ;  he  attacked  Caesar  and 
charged  him  with  attempting  to  rescue  from  justice  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  This  decided  the  question.  Cicero  in  the  fourth 
Oatilinarian  oration  ^  summed  up  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  called  upon  the  senators  to  have  no  regard  for  his  personal 
safety ;  that  whatever  happened  to  himself  he  cared  not,  he 
would  execute  the  decree  of  the  senate  whatever  it  might  be. 
15.  The  Execution  of  the  Conspirators.  —The  senate 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  conspirators.  The  charge  raised 
against  Caesar  by  Piso  and  Catulus  had  been  industriously 
circulated,  and  the  knights  who  guarded  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate  sat,  and  were  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  result,  threatened  Caesar  with  their  swords 
as  he  came  out  Cicero  took  care  to  have  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted at  once.  Lentulus  with  four  others  ^  was  strangjpd 
in  the  vault  of  th§  Tullianum.  The  people  thronged  round 
Cicero  as  he  descended  to  the  forum,  and  hailed  him  the 
savior  and  second  founder  of  Kome.  The  streets  were  illu- 
minated, and  each  in  the  train* of  citizens  that  accompanied 


Pint.  Cat.  Min..  S8;  this  speecb  was  reported  by  the  stenographers  and  published. 
The  following  are  the  usual  dates  of  the  four  Catilinarian  orations  with  the  corrections, 
on  account  of  the  disorder  of  the  calendar  : 

I.  Ad  Senatum,  a.  d.  VT.,    Id.  Nov.  =  Nov.  8,  b.  c.  63  =  Jan.  12,  b.  c.  62. 
n.  Ad  Populum,  a.  d.   V.,    Id.  Nov.  =  Nov.  9,    ''     "  =  Jan.  13,    ''     " 
m.  Ad  Pimulum,  a.  d.  m.,  Non.  Dec.  =  Dec.  3,    "    "  =  Feb.  5,    "     " 
nil.  Ad  Senatum,  Nonis  Dec,  =  Dec  5,    "    "  =  Feb.  7,    *'     " 

*  Th9  other  four  had  escaped. 
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Cicero  home,  acknowledged  that  Eome  owed  its  safety  to 
Cicero  alone.^ 

16.  Defeat  and  Death  of  Catiline. — While  these  events 
were  going  on  in  the  city,  Catiline  and  Manlius  had  collected 
two  legions,  mostly  from  the  veterans  of  Sulla.  When  news 
reached  them  that  the  plot  had  failed  at  Rome,  many  of  the 
soldiers  deserted,  and  Catiline  endeavored  to  retreat  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  But  Metellus  Celer  occupied  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines,  while  Catiline  was  closely  followed  by  Antonius. 
Catiline,  hemmed  in  between  the  two  armies,  turned  upon 
Antonius,  who,  ashamed  to  fight  against  his  old  friend,  feigned 
sickness.  The  command  fell  into  the  hands  of  Petrejns,  an 
old  and  skillful  soldier.  The  armies  met  near  Pistoria  (Pistoja); 
the  struggle  was  desperate  and  bloody.  Catiline  fell  in  the 
thick  of  the  Roman  army,  to  which  he  had  cut  his  way,  sword 
in  hand.  His  two  lieutenants  were  killed.  Not  a  single  free- 
man was  taken  prisoner ;  they  covered  with  their  bodies  the 
places  where  they  fought.^ 

17.  The  Position  of  Cicero. — The  conspiracy  had  been 
crushed  and  the  republic  saved  from  great  danger,  yet  there 
was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  discontent,  and  Caesar's  warning 
against  trifling  with  the  constitutional  sacredness  of  a  Roman 
citizen's  life,  began  to  be  felt.  At  the  head  of  this  faction 
were  the  magistrates  of  the  following  year,  L.  Caesar,  and  the 
tribunes  Metellus  and  Bestia.  When  Cicero,  according  to 
custom,  ascended  the  rostra  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  to  give 
an  ♦account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of  his  consulship, 
Metellus  forbade  him  to  speak.    "  The  man,"  said  he,  "  who 


^  Mommeen  (1.  c.  vol.  iii.,  p.  188  f.)  considers  the  execution  as  nnconstitntioiial. 
rhere  can,  however,  he  no  donht,  that  from  the  patrician  standpoint,  the  law  of  the 
republic  invented  the  consuls  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  as  soon  as  the  senate 
had  issued  its  final  decree.  In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  opinion  of  Caesar  (b.  c.  7) 
and  of  Sallust  (Cat.  29),  both  of  the  popular  party,  who  recognize  it  as  an  Airiating 
riifht  of  the  senate.  Ea  pc^las^  says  Sallust,  per  senaivm  more  Bonuuw  maaisiratui 
maxima  permittUvr,  exercitum  jparari,  beUum  gerere^  coercere  omnUnts  tnorna  sodo* 
atque  civis  domi  militoeque  impertum  atqve  judicium  summum  habere;  aHter  sine popuR 
Ju88u  nuUius  earum  rerum  consulijus  est.  Caesar  admits  it ;  with  certain  limitatfons  it 
IS  true,  but  still  he  recognizes  the  right  as  belonging  to  the  senate.  The  people  Md 
often  questioned  this  prerogative,  and  pUbiscita  had  declared  it  noil  and  voia  :  1>itt  the 
pobilitv  by  no  means  recogiiized  the  validity  of  these  enactments* 

*  The  battle  took  place  in  March  b.  c.  6S. 
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oondemned  our  fellow-citizens  unheard,  shall  not  himself  be 
listened  to."  Then  Cicero  raised  his  voice  and  said,  "I 
swear  that  I  have  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin." 
The  people  applauded,  and  with  one  voice  responded  that  he 
had  spoken  the  truth. 


4f  ♦  •• 


CITAPTBSR    XL VI. 

Setubn  op  Pompejijs  from  the  East — C^sab  PBOPB^fflTOB 

IN  Spain. 

1.  The  Position  of  Parties. — The  attempt  of  the  insur- 
gents to  get  control  of  the  government  had  &iled.  The  eflforts 
to  incriminate  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  con- 
spiracy, although  they  may  have  watched  its  progress  with 
satisfialction,  were  futile.  Even  the  people  had  been  alarmed 
and  alienated  by  the  incendiary  schemes  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  optimates  were  able  to  resume  in  a  measure  their  old 
position  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Their  recent  suc- 
cess encouraged  them  in  their  opposition  to  Pompejus,  and 
in  the  belief  that  the  old  powers  of  the  senate  could  be 
restored.  The  day,  however,  was  drawing  near  when  Pompe- 
jus would  return.  He  had  already  sent  his  legate  Metellus 
Nepos  to  be  elected  tribune  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
him  the  consulship  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Catiline.^  To  combat  these  proposals,  Cato,  the  leader  of 
the  radical  senatorial  party,  declared  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  tribunate.  There  was  also  an  influential  party  in  the 
senate  headed  by  LucuUus,  Metellus  Oreticus,  and  M.  Crassus, 
who  were  opposed  to  Pompejus,  from  personal  motives.  ^  The 
consequence  was  that  when  Nepos  found  the  whole  strength 


*  When  Nepos  proposed  these  rogations,  a  terrihle  tumult  ensued.  Nepos  fled  to 
Bompejiu  ;  the  senate  suspended  CsBsar  from  his  prsetorship  ;  his  firmness  compelled 
the  eenste  to  recall  the  penalty  ;  the  senate  declared  all  who  questioned  the  justice  of 
the  ezecntlons  of  the  conspirators,  public  enemies,  *  See  pp.  275,  n.  9 ;  :^1. 
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of  the  senatorial  party  arrayed  against  him,  he  made  ad- 
vatkces  to  the  democrats,  who,  yielding  to  necessity,  conceded 
the  demands  of  Pompejus.  Nepoa  in  retam  accepted  the 
democratic  view  of  the  execution  of  the  conspirators.  Ceesar 
songht  in  various  ways  to  conciliate  the  fayor  of  PompejoB 


and  to  bring  him  in  collision  with  the  aristocracy.  He  pro- 
posed to  have  the  superintendence  of  rebuilding  the  Capitoline 
temple  transferred  from  Catulos  to  PompeJBB. 

2.  Triumph  of  Pompejus.— In  b.  c.  6^,  Pompejus  reached 
Italy,  and  instead  of  marching  with  his  army  to  Eome  as 
Crassus  had  expected,'  immediately  dismissed  his  soldiers  until 

■  The  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoliDns  wae  boiU  by  TarqaMQB  Snperbns  InB-0. 6S>. 
It  win  nearly  square,  being  »M  Itomsn  feet  tn  length,  mi  ISS  in  wUth  CVItr.  Iv.,  7,  1>. 
Tbe  flgareof  Jupiter  was  the  most  prominent  object  within  the  temple.  In  Uarigrht 
band  WHS  ■  thunderbolt,  and  in  bis  left  a  HpEU.    The  ^tee  were  o(  gilt  bnmie,  aud  tbe 


because  the  har 
lv.,SS),  It  «an 
C*rriedoa  to  A 


"it  wos'Wmed  in  h.  c.  A^  bat'eoon  rebailt  and  adonied  with 
from  the  lemnle  of  Jupiter  Olympoi  at  AtheDB.  This 
til  it  was  burnt  by  the  eoJdien  aT^telUoB  in  a.  D.  «a. 
ilan  in  exact  llkene«s  of  ita  pTedecesaor,  unh'  hlglier, 
)ds  wonld  not  allow  theplan  to  be  altered <Ite.  HlaL, 
Ills,  plaudeied  by  the  Yandala  and  tbe  wcdn  of  wt 
•  Pot.  Pomp., «. 
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it  was  time  for  them  to  attend  hia  triumph.  He  set  out  him- 
self  for  Rome,  and  asked  permissioi]  of  tlie  senate  to  enter  the 
city  wi^hoat  forfeiting  his  claim  to  a  triumph.  Cato  opposed  the 
request,  and  it  was  refused.  He  remained  ootside  the  walls 
nutii  his  triumph  took  place.  It  lasted  two  days  and  was  the 
moat  splendid  that  Rome  had  ever  seen.  He  had  conquered 
fifteen  nations,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  princes 
walked  before  his  triumphal  car,  Pompejus  acted  with  great 
moderation  ;  he  simply  demanded  of  the  senate  allotmenU  of 


laud  for  his  soldiers,  and  confirmation  of  bis  acts  in  the  East 
The  senate,  influenced  by  LueuUus  and  Cato,  refused  these 
requests,  and  Pompejus  had  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  on 
the  popular  party. 

3.  The  Rise  of  Csssar. — Just  at  this  time  Ciesar  returned 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  achieved  brilliant  success  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  mihtary  career.  From  this  time  the 
power  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  prominent  men. 
Fortque  bad  given  Pompejus  power  which  he  did  not  know  how 
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to  use.  It  was  snatched  from  bim  by  a  man  who  was  worthy 
of  it  Gajus  Julius  Caesar  was  bom  July  12,  B.  c.  100,^  and 
therefore  was  six  years  younger  than  Pompejus  or  Cicero.  He 
sprang  from  an  old  patrician  family,  but  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life  brought  him  in  close  connection  with  the  Marian 
party.  His  aunt  had  married  Marius,  and  he  himself,  when 
seventeen  years  old,  had  taken  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  one  of 
the  Marian  leaders,  for  his  wife.  He  refused,  at  the  bidding 
of  Sulla  when  dictator,  to  divorce  his  wife,  as  Pompejus  had 
done.  His  name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed ;  but  he 
concealed  himself  among  the  Sabine  hills  until  the  intercession 
of  the  vestal  virgins  and  nobility  obtained  his  pardon.  "  You 
wish  it,"  said  Sulla  ;  "I  grant  it;  but  in  this  boy  there 
are  more  than  one  Marius."  CsBsar,  however,  would  not 
accept  pardon,  but  so  long  as  Sulla  lived  he  avoided  the  capitaL 
He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  siege  of  Mitylene  he  won  the 
civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen.  On  his  return  to 
Bome  he  took  advantage  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
Sulla's  arrangements  to  win  the  favor  of  the  people.  He 
impeached  Cn.  Dolabella  and  G.  Antoniu&for  extortion  in  their 
provinces.  Although  they  were  acquitted  by  the  senatorial 
judges,  still  his  success  was  such  as  to  stimulate  his  ambition. 
To  render  himself  still  more  proficient  he  determined  to  retire 
to  Ehodes,  then  celebrated  for  its  rhetoricians.  At  this  time 
Servilius  Isauricus  was  conducting  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
and  Caesar,  while  on  his  way  to  Ehodes,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  pirates.  They  demanded  twenty  talents  for  his  ransom. 
*^It  is  too  little,"  said  he;  "you  shall  have  fifty;  but  once 
free,  I  will  crucify  you."    And  he  kept  his  word. 

4.  He  Restores  the  Trophies  of  Maxius. — In  B.  c.  70  he 
supported  the  claims  of  Pompejus  for  the  consulship,  and  the 
laws  he  proposed,  because  they  admirably  accorded  with  his  own 
plans.     InB.  c.  69  Caesar  was  quaestor.    In  this  year  his  aunt 


*■  Momme>en  set  the  date  b.  c.  103.  because  he  obtained  the  aedileshipiD  b.  o.  6ft,  pnotor 
ship  B.  o.  62,  and  consulship  59,  while  according  to  the  leges  CMnales  these  offices  ooold 
not  be  held  before  the  37-38th,  40-41st  and  43-44th  years  of  age.  OsBsar  wm  no  «lo«1>t 
exempted,  by  a  special  law,  like  Pompejus  and  many  others,  fh>m  the  UtWi  thoiudi  AW  M 
nowhere  mentioned  in  our  authorities,  ^ 
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Julia,  and  wife  Cornelia,  died.  In  pronouncing,  according  to 
castom,  their  eulogy,  he  said:  "My  aunt  Julia  derived  her 
descent  by  her  mother  from  a  race  of  kings,  and  by  her  father 
from  the  immortal  gods.  In  our  family  are  the  sacred  majesty 
of  kings,  who  are  masters  of  the  world,  and  the  divine  majesty 
of  gods,  who  are  the  masters  of  kings."  ^  Three  years  later  he 
dared  to  restore  the  trophies  of  Marius.  When  these  glittered 
once  more  in  gold  and  marble  in  their  old  place,  the  veterans 
crowded  round  the  statue  of  their  beloved  leader,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes.  As  aedile  he  not  only  embellished  the  comitium  and 
the  rest  of  the  forum,  and  exhibited  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  gladiators  equipped  in  silver,  but  in  the  diversions  of 
the  theatre,  in  the  processions  and  public  tables,  he  far  outshone 
the  most  Umbitious  of  his  predecessors.^  His  prodigality  was 
frightful ;  his  debts  enormous.  He  owed  twenty-five  million 
gesterces.^  His  liberality,  his  magnanimity,  made  him  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  Even  his  vices  endeared  him  to  them. 
Cicero*  says  that  genius,  method,  memory,  learning,  prudence, 
deliberation,  and  industry  were  combined  in  him.  When  Catu- 
lus,  the  chief  pontiff,  died,  the  most  illustrious  men  solicited 
the  office.  Caesar,  however,  did  not  give  place  to  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  election  he  said  :  "  I  shall  this  day  be  either 
chief  pontiff  or  an  exile." 

5.  Caesar  the  Greatest  Man  of  Antiquity. — Until 
Caesar  was  forty  years  of  age  his  military  experience  was  of  the 
most  limited  kind.  Then  he  became  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight  to  see  that  profligate 
spendthrift,  that  elegant  debauchee,  his  countenance  pale  and 
white,  withered  before  its  time  by  the  excesses  of  the  capital,  that 
delicate  and  epileptic  man,  walking  at  the  head  of  his  legions 
under  the  rains  of  Gaul,  swimming  its  rivers,  climbing  its  mount- 
ains on  foot,  and  making  his  bed  among  rains  and  snows  ip  "its 
forests  and  morasses.'  When  carried  in  his  litter  he  read  and 
wrote,  and  dictated  to  four  and  sometimes  to  seven  amanuen- 
ses at  once.    He  could  be  reading,  writing,  dictating  and  listen- 

»  Snet.,  6.  •  Pint.  Cks.  »  $1,250^. 

«8FhUL,4B.  *Michelet,p.8a6;  Siietoxii]i8C»8.;PlutG»i. 
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ing  all  at  the  same  time.  At  the  most  perilous  moments  he  knew 
how  to  seize  a  shield  and  fight  in  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers.  "He 
was,"  says  Drumann,  "great  in  everything  he  undertook;  as  a 
captain,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an 
historian,  a  grammarian,  a  mathematician,  and  an  architect.*  *' 

6.  The  First  Triumvirate  (b.  c.  60).— As  propraetor  he 
received  the  province  of  Spain.  JEven  before  his  departure  his 
old  friend  Crassus  had  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  his  debt 
He  returned  to  Rome  before  the  consular  elections  of  b.  c.  60, 
and  found  Pompejus  at  variance  with  the  senate.  Caesar  made 
overtures  to  him,  and  promised  to  secure  the  ratification  of  his 
acts  in  the  East  and  the  assignment  of  lands  for  his  soldiers.  In 
return  Pompejus  was  to  support  Caesar  for  the  consulship.  The 
success  of  the  coalition  ^  was  secured  by  Caesar's  gaining  over 
Crassus,  whose  great  wealth  gave  him  prominent  influence  in 
the  senate.  This  was  the  master  stroke  of  Caesar's  policy ;  to 
overcome  the  bitter  jealousy  between  Pompejus  and  Crassus, 
and  effect  a  reconciliation. 

7.  The  First  Consulship  of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59). —  Caesar 
was  elected  consul  with  M.  Bibulus,  a  narrow  minded  optimate, 
as  his  colleague.  He  immediately  brought  forward  his  proposals 
— the  agrarian  law,^  the  ratification  of  Pompejus'  acts*  in  the 
East,  and  a  bill  for  granting  the  petition  of  the  knights^  to  be 
relieved  from  the  terms  on  which  they  had  agreed  to  &rm  the 
taxes  in  Asia.  After  the  most  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  optimates  the  laws  were  carried.  Twenty  commissioners, 
with  Pompejus  and  Crassus  at  their  head,  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  land.  At  the  close  of  his 
consulship  Caesar  was  invested  ^  with  the  government  of  Cisal- 

*  Geschichte  Roma,  vol.  iii.,  p.  746. 

^'  This  private  league  was  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Triumvirate. 

"•  The  lex  Julia  agraria  proposed  the  diyision  of  the  ager  puUicue  in  Italy.  The  sec- 
ond Um  agraria  included  the  ager  Campanu^  and  the  camime  StellatiSy  which  were  to 
be  divided  among;  the  poor  citizens.  *  The  lex  JvUa  de  acUe  I^ompdi. 

•  The  lex  Julia  de  publicanis,  to  conciliate  Crassus.  Cato^s  severity  in  refosini;  to 
release  the  lessees  of  the  taxes  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  terms  on  which  they  had  agreed  to 
farm  the  revenue  there,  alienated  the  equestrian  order,  and  made  them  eager  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  triumvirs,  who  promised  to  procure  for  them  the  remifision  of  one- 
third  of  tne  sum  they  had  promised  to  pay. 

'  The  fear  Vatinia  de  provincia  Coiaarts  ;  in  connection  with  this  was  the  lex  Vatinia 
de  colonia  Latina  Comum  deducenda.  Caesar  had  already  advocated  the  granting  of  citi- 
zenship  to  the  Transpadane  Oauls.  This  was  a  stei)  in  that  direction,  and  the  MOO  colo- 
nists assured  him  of  their  fidelity.    Comum  from  this  time  was  called  NoTmn  Oomun. 
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pine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  with  eight  legions, 
for  the  space  of  live  years.^  The  main  object  of  his  consulship 
had  been  attained.  He  had  bound  Pompejus  and  Crassus  to 
himself  and  to  the  popular  party  more  closely,  and  as  proconsul 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  could  watch  the  progress  of  aifairs  in  the 
capital  The  threatening  movements  of  the  tribes  in  Transal- 
pine Gaul  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
military  genius,  and  gave  him  time  to  form  a  powerful  army 
devoted  to  his  interests.  Pompejus  undertook,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  watch  over  Italy  and  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law. 

8.  Publius  Clodius. — The  success  of  the  triumvirs  seemed 
complete,  and  the  power  of  tlie  senate  completely  broken.  Still 
the  people  were  fickle,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  discontent. 
Some  of  the  optimates  were  rash  enough  to  propose  the  annul- 
ling of  the  Julian  laws.  It  was  evident  that  the  senate  bore  with 
inward  rage  the  yoke  which  Caesar  had  laid  upon  it.  Even 
Pompejus  felt  that  his  present  position  hardly  accorded  with  his 
aristocratic  notions,  and  he  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken.^ 
There  was  danger  then  that  during  Caesar's  absence  a  reconcil- 
iation would  take  place  between  him  and  the  senate,  and  that 
he  would  succeed  once  more  in  winning  the  support  of  the 
popular  party.  To  prevent  this,  Caesar  made  use  of  Publius 
Clodius  Pulcher,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  attempting  to 
procure  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house,  that  he  might  be 
elected  to  the  tribunate.  Clodius  procured  his  adoption  ^  with  the 
aid  of  Caesar,  who  henceforth  found  in  him  an  apt  instrument 
for  humbling  the  power  of  the  senate,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to 
act  against  Pompejus.  'Clodius  was  exasperated  against  the  sen- 
atorial party,  and  particularly  against  Cicero.  The  consuls  for 
the  following  year  were  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  Caesar's  fatlier-in- 

*  (Toffia  7V*an«<i^/ia  was  added  by  the  senate  and  no  time  mentioned.  The  GaUia  Cisal- 
pina  was  conferred^until  March  1st,  b.  c.  54,  instead  of  January  Iwt,  on  which  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  lex  Cornelia  de  provindia^  the  consols  and  prsetors  were  accastomed  to  enter 
on  their  provinces. 

•  Cic  ad  Atticum  ii.,  232, (written  Aii^.,  b.  c.  59):  "In  the  first  place,  then,  I  wonld 
have  you  know  that  our  friend  Sampsiceramns  (i. «.,  Pompejus)  is  heartily  sick  of  his  sit- 
uation, and  wishes  he  could  be  restored  to  that  place  from  which  he  has  fallen." 

'  The  lex  euriata  de  arrogatiUme :  Caesar,  as  pontifex  maximw^  managed  the  afEair  for 
Clodina 
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law,  and  A.  Gabinius,  an  adherent  of  Pompejus,  while  P.  Clo- 
dius  ^  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  The  personal  bonds 
between  Cassar  and  Pompejus  were  drawn  still  more  olosely  by 
the  marriage  of  Pompejus  with  Julia,  CsBsar's  only  daughter, 
then  twenty  years  of  age. 

9.  Clodius'  Legislation. —  Csssar  still  lay  with  his  legions 
before  the  walls  of  Kome,  ready  to  support  his  party,  if  neces- 
sary. Clodius,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  immediately  on 
entering  the  tribunate  proposed  and  carried  four  rogations 
at  the  same  time. 

The  first^  was  intended  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple by  providing  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  com 
gratuitously. 

The  second  ^  was  directed  against  the  very  citadel  of  the  sena- 
torial power ;  it  forbade  the  consuls  to  hinder  legislation  nndei 
pretence  of  observing  the  heavens.* 

^  This  was  the  same  Clodius  who  had  attempted  to  Incite  an  instuTectlon  in  the  anny 
of  Lucullufi,  in  b.  c.  67.  In  b.  c.  62,  while  the  Boman  matrons  were  met  in  Caesar's  house 
to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  mvsteries  of  the  Good  Qoddess  HSona  Dea),  in 
which  it  was  considered  the  greatest  profanation  for  any  male  creature  to  be  present, 
Clodius  entered,  disguised  as  a  female  musician.  He  was  detected  and  the  mysteries  haa- 
tily  veiled,  hut  Clodius  made  his  escape.  The  scandal  created  great  excitanent  Cesar 
was  compromised.  He  divorced  his  wife  Pompeia.  The  case  wat  brought  before  the 
senate.  The  trial  lasted  through  b.  o.  63  and  61.  Clodius  bribed  the  judges  and  procured 
his  acquittal.  He  was  deeply  embittered  against  the  senate,  and  particularlv  against 
Cicero,  who  had  appeared  against  him  as  a  witness.  He  vo  f.et  vengeance,  and  for  tUs 
purpose  procured  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the 
tribunate.  Csesar  found  in  him  a  suitable  instrument  t  x  accompUshing  his  daalgDS 
against  Cicero  and  the  senatorial  party. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 
Afpiub  Claudius*  Pulohib. 


Ap.Cl.  Pulohbb.  C.  Cl.  Pulohbb.  P.  Clobius 


COS.  54. 


PUIiOBSB. 


prset.  B.  c.  66.  trib.  pleb.  b.  o.  6& 


Claudia  m.  Claudia  m.  j ■ 

Ch.  Pompejus.  M.  Brutus.  ^  L  .    . 

P.  Clodiub.         Clodu.  m.  Oetmha, 

♦  Sometimes  called  Clandius  and  sometimes  Clodius  (c.  f.  oaitd^x  and  eodM,  titnufinm 
and  elostrum);  it  became  the  custom,  in  later  times  of  the  repabUo,  for  seveial  os  tbe 
Claudii  to  call  themselves  Clodli. 

'  The  IbX  fTUT)'l€7lt(lTi(l. 

■  The  lex  Clodia  dejure  et  tempore  leQum  rogandarum,  i.  «.,  that  It  "I'^'Ql^be  Iml  tc 
iropose  rogations  to  the  people  on  all  diesfasti^  that  is,  on  all  aktfuHntm  eomUtmet. 

*  Bee  page  40. 
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The  third  re-established  the  ancient  guilds,^  which  the  sen- 
ate had  recently  suppressed. 

The  fourth^  annulled  the  most  despotic  prerogative  of  the 
censors,  by  forbidding  them  to  deny  admittance  to  any  magis- 
trate to  the  senate  who  was  legally  entitled  to  a  seat  there. 

10.  The  Banishment  of  Cicero.— The  next  and  most 
important  service  which  Clodius  performed  for  the  triumvirs 
was  to  deprive  the  senate  of  its  two  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial members.  Although  Clodius  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cicero, 
and  would  gladly  have  driven  him  from  the  state,  yet  he  could 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  triumvirs.  Agreeably 
to  his  instructions,  he  proposed  a  bill  to  entrust  Cato  with  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  which  was  to  be  converted  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  to  interdict  from  fire  and  water  any  magistrate  who 
had  put  Eoman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial.  Cicero's  name 
was  not  mentioned.  He,  however,  saw  his  peril,  dressed  him- 
self in  mourning,  and  went  round  the  forum  soliciting  the  com- 
passion of  the  people.  The  senators  and  knights  assembled  on 
the  capitol  to  consult  concerning  the  threatened  danger.  A 
deputation,  headed  by  Hortensius  and  Scribonius  Curio,  was 
sent  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  consuls.^  Deputations 
from  the  Italian  towns  flocked  to  Eome  to  offer  their  sympathy. 
Cicero  appealed  personally  to  Pompejus,  and  prostrated  himself 
before  him  as  a  suppliant.  Pompejus  repelled  him  coldly,  with 
the  answer  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  Caesar's  consent 
As  for  Caesar,  he  expressed  his  opinion  plainly  in  an  assembly*  of 
the  people  convened  by  Clodius  ^  in  the  circus  of  Flaminius,  be- 
yond the  walls.  Here  Caesar  could  be  present,  for  as  proconsul  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  enter  the  city. 
The  two  consuls  spoke  against  Cicero,  and  Caesar  repeated  the 
opinion  which  he  had  maintained  from  the  first  in  the  senate — 
that  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  was  illegal,  but  that^  in  a 


Buppressed  by  the  senate  in  b.  o.  64 ;  they  were  now  revived  by  Clodius  {lex  Chdia  de 
coueffiis),  »  The  lex  Clodia  de  censoria  fiofione. 

'  They  dared  not  offend  Clodius,  for  as  tribune  he  could  procure  for  them  a  rich 
province.  *  Contio. 

'  Clodius  openly  boasted  that  he  acted  in  understanding  with  Caesar,  Pompejus  and 
Crassns.    Cie.  Best.  17, 30  f . ;  Har.  Resp.  82, 47. 
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law,  and  A.  Gabinius,  an  adherent  of  Fompejus,  while  P.  Clo- 
dius  ^  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  The  personal  bonds 
between  Caesar  and  Pompejus  were  di'awn  still  more  olosely  by 
the  marriage  of  Pompejus  with  Julia,  CsBsar's  only  daughter, 
then  twenty  years  of  age. 

9.  Clodius'  Legislation. —  CaBsar  still  lay  with  his  legions 
before  the  walls  of  Kome,  ready  to  support  his  party,  if  neoes* 
sary.  Clodius,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  immediately  on 
entering  the  tribunate  proposed  and  carried  four  rogations 
at  the  same  time. 

TJie  first  ^  was  intended  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple by  providing  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  com 
gratuitously. 

The  second  ^woa  directed  against  the  very  citadel  of  the  sena- 
torial power ;  it  forbade  the  consuls  to  hinder  legislation  under 
pretence  of  observing  the  heavens.* 

*  This  was  the  same  Clodius  who  had  attempted  to  incite  an  inenrrection  !n  the  anny 
of  LucuUufi,  in  b.  o.  «7.  In  b.  c.  62,  while  the  Boman  matrons  were  met  in  Cesar's  house 
to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  mysteries  of  the  Good  Qoddem  HSona  Dea),  In 
which  it  was  considered  the  greatest  profanation  for  any  male  creature  to  be  present, 
Clodius  entered,  disguised  as  a  female  musician.  He  was  detected  and  the  mysteries  has- 
tily veiled,  hut  Clodius  made  his  escape.  The  scandal  created  great  excitanent.  Onsar 
was  compromised.  He  divorced  his  wife  Pompeia.  The  case  wafc  brpnght  before  the 
senate.  The  trial  lasted  through  b.  o.  63  and  61.  Clodius  bribed  the  judges  and  procnred 
his  acquittal.  He  was  deeply  embittered  against  the  senate,  and  particolarlj  BSU^st 
Cicero,  who  had  appeared  against  him  as  a  witness.  He  va  /,eC  vengeance,  and  for  tWB 
purpose  procured  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the 
tribunate.  Cssar  found  in  him  a  suitable  instrument  i  tr  aocompUshing  his  oaBlgDS 
against  Cicero  and  the  senatorial  party. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 
Apftos  Claudius*  Pulohib. 


Ap.Cl.  Pulchbb.  C.  Cl.  Pulohbb.  P.  Clobiiw  PuicmB. 
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M.  Brutus.  |  _  L 


Claudia  m.  Claudia  m. 

Ch.  Pokpbjus.  M.  Brutus.  _  ^  .^  . , 

P.  Clodiub.         CvoimA  m.  Oetavliui, 

♦  Sometimes  called  Claudius  and  sometimes  Clodius  (c.  f.  eaudexand  eodM^  ^'?*'J!f'Tf* 
and  clo8trum);  it  became  the  custom,  in  later  times  of  the  repnouo,  for  serenu  of  the 
Claudii  to  call  themselves  Clodii. 

•  The  lex  frumentaria.  .       ,^  ^  .^  .      ,  -  -    « ,  ^ 

*  The  lex  Clodia  dejure  et  tempore  lecfum  rogandarum,  i.  «.,  that  it  should  he  lemi  w 
tropose  rogations  to  the  people  on  all  diesfasti^  that  is,  on  all  diet  f am  ntm  comuuMm, 

*  Bee  page  40. 
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The  third  re-established  the  ancient  guilds,^  which  the  sen- 
ate had  recently  suppressed. 

The  fourth^  annulled  the  most  despotic  prerogative  of  the 
censors,  by  forbidding  them  to  deny  admittance  to  any  magis- 
trate to  the  senate  who  was  legally  entitled  to  a  seat  there. 

10.  The  Banishment  of  Cicero.— The  next  and  most 
important  service  which  Clodius  performed  for  the  triumvirs 
was  to  deprive  the  senate  of  its  two  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial members.  Although  Clodius  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cicero, 
and  would  gladly  have  driven  him  from  the  state,  yet  he  could 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  triumvirs.  Agreeably 
to  his  instructions,  he  proposed  a  bill  to  entrust  Cato  with  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  which  was  to  be  converted  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  to  interdict  from  fire  and  water  any  magistrate  who 
had  put  Eoman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial.  Cicero's  name 
was  not  mentioned.  He,  however,  saw  his  peril,  dressed  him- 
self in  mourning,  and  went  round  the  forum  soliciting  the  com- 
passion of  the  people.  The  senators  and  knights  assembled  on 
the  capitol  to  consult  concerning  the  threatened  danger.  A 
deputation,  headed  by  Hortensius  and  Scribonius  Curio,  was 
sent  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  consuls.^  Deputations 
from  the  Italian  towns  flocked  to  Eome  to  offer  their  sympathy. 
Cicero  appealed  personally  to  Pompejus,  and  prostrated  himself 
before  him  as  a  suppliant.  Pompejus  repelled  him  coldly,  with 
the  answer  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  Caesar's  consent 
As  for  CaBsar,  he  expressed  his  opinion  plainly  in  an  assembly*  of 
the  people  convened  by  Clodius  ^  in  the  circus  of  Flaminius,  be- 
yond the  walls.  Here  Caesar  could  be  present,  for  as  proconsul  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  enter  the  city. 
The  two  consuls  spoke  against  Cicero,  and  Caesar  repeated  the 
opinion  which  he  had  maintained  from  the  first  in  the  senate — 
that  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  was  illegal,  but  that,  in  a 

*  These  associations  {collegia  compitalicia)  were  originally  organized  to  conduct  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  oompUa  {cross-roads).  Although  nominally  religious,  they  had  heen 
turned  into  **  street-clubs/*  controlled  by  ward  politicians,  and  on  that  account  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  senate  in  b.  o.  64 ;  they  were  now  revived  by  Clodius  {lex  Clodia  de 
coueffiis),  a  The  lex  Clodia  de  censoria  fiotione. 

■  They  dared  not  offend  Clodius,  for  as  tribune  he  could  procure  for  them  a  rich 
province.  «  Contio. 

*  Clodius  openly  boasted  that  he  acted  in  understanding  with  Csesar,  Pompejus  and 
CrsBBOB.    CIc.  Best.  17, 30  f . ;  Har.  Resp.  22, 47. 
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matter  so  long  passed,  he  deprecated  severe  measures.  All 
availed  nothing.  The  armed  bands  of  Clodius  kept  possession 
of  the  forum.  Cicero  thought  it  best  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
after  dedicating  in  the  capitol  a  small  statue  of  Minerva,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  Athens,  withdrew  from  the 
city.i  Clodius  then  carried  a  bill  interdicting  Cicero  by  name 
from  fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Kome.  His  property 
was  confiscated,  and  his  house  on  the  Palatine  was  burnt 
Caesar's  measures  in  the  capital  had  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, and  he  was  now  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province.^  It 
was  time,  for  the  threatening  movements  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
demanded  his  presence. 


/^ 


<• » •> 


/ 

The  Conquest  of  the  West  (B.  C.  58-51). 


1.  The  Condition  of  Gaul. — The  Bomans  had  already 
come  in  contact  with  the  Celts  in  Gaul,  and  had  converted  the 
strip  of  land  on  the  seaboard  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
into  a  Eoman  province  (b.  c.  118).  The  Romans  had  for  along 
time  regarded  the  Celtic  province  as  very  important,  still  they 
had  made  no  systematic  effort  to  extend  their  dominion  in  that 
quarter.  The  climate  was  healthy,  the  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  intercourse  with  Italy,  by  land  and  sea,  easy.  Boman  mer- 
chants and  farmers  had  already  resorted  in  great  numbers  to 
Gaul,  and  had  disseminated  there  Roman  civilization.  The 
centre  of  this  civilization  was  the  old  Greek  city,  Massilia, 
from  which  articles  of  luxury  found  their  way  up  the  Rhone  and 
Soane,  and  thence,  by  land,  to  the  Seine  and  Loire,  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  Gaul. 


'  Cato  left  Borne  about  the  eame  time.  *  Towards  the  end  of  Harch,  b.  o.  6Bb 


/ 
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'  2.  Defeat  of  the  Helvetiaua  (b.c.  58). — About  this  time 
the  HelretianB,  a  Celtic  tribe,  becoming  restleaa  in  their  narrow 
I  territories,  hemmed  in  as  they  were  between  the  Jura,  the 
I  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  on  account  of  their  scanty  means  of  sub- 
1  siatence,  determined  to  abandon  tbeir  territories  and  seek  larger 
land  more  fertile  abodes  to  the  west  of  the  Jura  mountains.  As 
I  Cfesar  was  waiting  before  the  gates  of  Some,  in  Qxe  beginning 
I  of  B.  c.  58,  be  heard  that  the  Helvetians  had  already  assembled 
I  on  the  Rhone  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  and  settling  in  the 
:  West.  Thinking  that  this  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
province  he  hastened  to  Gaul,  reached  the  Rhone  in  eight 
j  days,  and  by  stillful  negotiatiouB  delayed  the  advance  of  the 
Helvetians  until  he  had  constructed  a  line  of  iutrenchments 
&om  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Jara 
monntiiins.  This  defeated  the  attempt 
of  the  Helvetians  to  cross  the  river  in 
this  direction,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  their  way  aloog  its  right 
,  hank,  and  thus  make  their  journey 
I  westward  by  a  more  northerly  route.' 
Caesar  hastily  collected  his  forces,*  fol- 
lowed up  the  left  bank  of  the  Soane, 
cut  to  pieces  a  part  of  the  Helvetian 
army  and  pursued  the  remainder  to 
I  Bibracte,*  where  he  defeated  them  *  in 
a  terrible  battle  and  compelled  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country. 

3.  War  with  Ariovistns  (b.  c.  58). —  Nest,  Ceesar  advanced 
northward  to  Vesontio  (Besan^on),  drove"  back  the  Snevi,  who 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  great  numbers'  nnder  their  chief  Ario- 
vistns, for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  contending  factions 


'  Tbrongh  the  pass  de  I'Bclaae. 

■  He  went  lo  ble  other  proilncc  and  bronght  up  the  three  1« 
e  two  ot  newlj  enralled  Tecmits,    He  had  In  all  e  leElons  mnd  4I»I 

■  Bibncte  was,  according  (o  Gdler,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
-   ■  le  distance  from  Antuo,  on  Mt.  Beuvmy. 


lana  there,  uweU  u 
t  Gallic  horsemen. 
Autnu  i  according  la 


•  The  kelTetiana  had  set  ODt  wlt\i  368.< 
ire  armed ;  only  110,000  retnnied, 

'  The  battle  wae  fonght  near  Ciamar  and  Lower  Aqiach. 

•  110,000  had  almdf  CKMBcd. 


popiUstioii,  of  which  9S,000 
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and  forming  alliances  in  Gaul.  The  next  year  (b.  o.  57)  Caesar 
conquered  the  Belgic  tribes,  one  of  the  three  great  nations  that 
occupied  Gaul.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that,  the  Bomans 
being  surprised  by  the  N^ervii,  while  pitching  their  camp,  the 
line  was  restored  by  Caesar's  seizing  a  shield  and  fighting  in  the 
ranks.  During  this  year,  Caesar's  lieutenant,  P.  Crassus,  subju- 
gated the  tribes  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  two  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Gaul  were  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans.  In  the  third  year  Caesar  advanced 
against  the  Veneti,  who  had  revolted,  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing their  towns  and  defeating  their  fleet  in  the  first  great  naval 
battle  fought  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Morini  and  Menapii 
submitted,  and  Caesar  seemed  to  have  fully  attained  one  of  the 
great  objects  which  he  set  out  to  accomplish — the  subjugation 
of  Gaul. 

4.  The  Invasion  of  Germany  and  Britain  (b.  g.  55), — 
The  other  half  of  his  work — to  compel  the  Germans  to  recog- 
nize the  Rhine  as  their  boundary  on  the  west — still  remained 
before  him.  Two  tribes  had  already  been  driven  over  the  Bhine 
in  the  pressure  of  the  Germanic  tribes  towards  the  West,  but 
Caesar  resolved  to  prevent  them  from  settling  in  GauL  They 
were  defeated  with  tremendous  slaughter,  and  Caesar  determined 
to  bridge  the  Ehine^  and  cross  himself,  in  order  to  inspire  the 
other  German  tribes  with  terror.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  crossed  for  a  reconnaissance  to  Britain,*  but  his  fleet  was 
disabled  by  a  storm,  and  he  was  content  to  withdraw,  after  a 
fortnight,  to  Gaul,  for  the  winter.  The  next  year  he  crossed 
again  8  with  a  large  fleet,  defeated  the  Britains  under  their 
leader  Cassivellaunus,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute  and 
furnish  hostages. 

5.  Caesar's  Victories  Honored  in  Rome.— When  the 
news  of  these  prodigious  marches  and  wonderful  victories 


^  This  was  b.  o.  66.  The  bridge  was  erected,  according  to  Napoleon,  at  Bonn;  aceord- 
.  ing  to  GWler,  between  Bonn  and  Coblentz, 

"  According  to  Napoleon,  he  pailed  from  the  harbor  of  the  modem  Boulogne,  botii  this 
and  the  next  year;  according  to  GUJler,  he  embarked  this  year fh>m  Wissant, and  theneit 
year  from  Calais. 

'  He  embarked  from  Portos  Itios  (probably  Witsand,  between  Oalaia.and  Bonlofne). 
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reached  Borne,  a  cry  of  admiration  arose  from  all  sides.  The 
senate  voted  thanksgivings,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cato. 
"Compared  to  the  exploits  of  Caesar,"  said  Cicero,  "what  has 
Marius  done?  He  arrested  the  deluge  of  Gauls  into  Italy;  but 
he  never  penetrated  into  their  abodes,  he  never  subdued  their 
cities.  Caesar  has  not  only  repulsed  the  Gauls,  but  he  has  sub- 
dued them.  The  Alps  were  once  the  barriers  between  Italy 
and  the  barbarians.  The  gods  had  placed  the  mouutams 
there  to  shelter  Eome  in  her  weakness.  Now  let  them  sink 
and  welcome.  From  the  Alps  to  the  ocean  she  has  no  enemy 
to  fear."  During  the  winter  Caesar  held  his  court,  as  usual, 
at  Lucca,  the  most  convenient  point  within  his  province, 
where  he  could  watch  the  political  complications  in  the 
capital  and  receive  his  numerous  partisans  and  consult  with 
them.  Here  consulars,  senators  and  officials  of  all  ranks 
crowded  to  his  receptions,  and  all  returned  delighted  with 
the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  the  conqueror. 

6.  Revolt  in  QmL — Hitherto  the  Gauls  had  offered  no 
united  resistance,  but  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  54  they  thought  a 
&vorable  opportunity  was  offered  for  them  to  combine  their 
forces,  destroy  their  conqueror,  and  recover  their  independence, 
as  Caesar  was  compelled  to  disperse  his  troops,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  The  corps  among  the  Eburones,  near 
Aduatica,  was  attacked,  and  on  its  retreat  totally  annihilated. 
The  insurrection  spread  among  the  other  tribes,  and  soon  the 
insurgents,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  laid  siege  to  the 
camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii.  Caesar,  for- 
tunately, was  still  in  Gaul.  He  hastened,  with  great  speed,  to 
Cicero^s  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed. 
Caesar  exacted  terrible  vengeance^  from  the  revolted  tribes,  and 
in  order  to  strike  terror  to  the  Germans,  whom  the  Gauls  had 
once  more  invited  to  their  assistance,  he  crossed  the  Ehine 
again.  In.  the  following  year  (b.  c.  53)  he  advanced  to  the 
north  and  exacted  bloody  vengeance  on  the  Eburones,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  52)  Caesar  found 
. » 

*  For  this  campaign  he  raised  three  legions  (two  were  borrowed  from  Pompejua).  H9 
iHid  previously  8|  l^oiu ;  1^  was  lost  \n  the  attack ;  he  now  bad  IQ, 
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all  Gaul  again  arrayed  against  him  in  a  general  insurrection. 
The  last  attempt  had  failed  because  the  proconsul  had  appeared 
unexpectedly  on  the  scene  of  action.  'Now  he  was  at  a  distance, 
detained  on  the  Po  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war.  This,  then, 
was  the  time  to  strike.  The  Eoman  army  could  be  annihilated 
and  the  province  overrun  before  Caesar  could  reappear.  The 
Carnutes  offered  to  take  the  lead.  Genabum^  was  attacked  and 
the  Eoman  settlers  were  put  to  death.  The  cry  of  war,  repeated 
by  men  through  the  fields  and  villages,  reached  the  Arverni  the 
same  evening,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.* 

7.  Gallant  Defence  of  Vercingetoriz. — ^Yercingetorix, 
the  chief  of  the  Arverni,  joined  the  insurrection  and  called  upon 
all  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Just  at  this  time 
Caesar  crossed  the  Alps,  took  measures  to  protect  the  province, 
forced  his  way  across  the  Cevennes  through  the  deep  snow,  and 
appeared  unexpectedly  to  all  in  the  land  of  the  Arverni.  After 
collecting  his  legions  he  marched  directly  upon  Genabum, 
which  had  given  the  signal  for  revolt.  It  was  pillaged  and  laid 
in  ashes.  Vercingetorix  urged  his  countrymen  to  change  the 
plan  of  the  war,  and  instead  of  resisting  the  Romans  in  the 
open  field  or  in  their  fortified  towns,  to  bum  their  towns,  cut 
off  the  supplies  and  lay  the  country  waste  far  and  wide.  The 
plan  worked  admirably.  Caesar's  foraging  parties  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  supplies,  and  the  army  began  to  be  pinched  by 
hunger.  In  the  general  destruction  Avaricum  {Bourges)  had 
been  spared.  Hither  Caesar  hastened  with  all  speed,  and  pressed 
the  siege  with  energy.  The  town  surrendered  and  its  abundant 
stores  relieved  the  wants  of  the  army.  Caesar  was  enabled  once 
more  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  and  he  entered  the 
territories  of  the  Arverni  and  laid  siege  to  their  capital^  Gergo- 
via.^  Here  he  met  with  his  first  defeat  in  Gaul,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  This  was  a  critical  moment  for  Caesar.  His 
enemies  in  Rome  were  eagerly  scanning  the  news,  hoping  that 
some  disaster  would  befall  him,  while  his  position  in  Gaul 
depended  on  the  halo  of  victory  that  surrounded  him.    His 


^  According  to  Napoleon,  the  modem  Qien.    '  Caes.  bel.  Qal.  vii.,  8.    *  Near  Clenaond 
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retreat  was  the  signal  for  the  ^dui  to  revolt,  and  the  whole 
Celtic  nation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Eemi,  were  in 
arms,  and  the  warriors  swore  not  to  revisit  their  homes  until 
they  had  crossed  at  least  twice  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.^ 
Caesar,  however,  was  undismayed.  He  called  out  the  levy  to 
protect  the  province,  and  advanced  himself  towards  Agedin- 
cum  to  join  Lahienus.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  armies 
Caesar  turned  to  the  south,  in  order  to  protect  the  province 
from  invasion. . 

8.  Siege  of  Alesia  (b.  c.  52). — On  his  way  was  Alesia,^ 
where  Vercingetorix  had  intrenched  himself  with  80,000  men. 
The  city  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be 
an  impregnable  position.  Here  the  Celts  had  taken  final  ref- 
uge, and  Vercingetorix  had  dispatched  his  cavalry  to  summon 
all  Gaul  to  his  relief.  The  Eomans  had  hardly  invested  the 
place  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  tremendous  army^  which 
had  assembled  to  relieve  it.  Caesar  was  in  great  peril,  still  he 
would  not  raise  the  siege,  but  by  a  masterly  disposition  of  his 
forces  he  prevented  Vercingetorix  from  breaking  through  the 
lines,  defeated  ihe  Celtic  army  without,  and  compelled  Alesia 
to  surrender.  The  people  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the 
number  was  so**great  that  each  soldier  had  one  slave.  Ver- 
cingetorix, the  noble  representative  of  all  that  was  brave  and 
generous  in  his  nation,  was  reserved  to  grace  his  captor's 
triumph  and  to  perish  in  the  dungeons  of  the  capitol.  The 
fall  of  Alesia  ended  the  war.  What  followed  *  was  only  Uke  the 
swell  of  the  ocean  after  a  mighty  storm.  A  general  insurrec- 
tion was  impossible.  The  other  tribes  soon  submitted,  and 
after  eight  years  the  subjugation  of  the  region  between  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean  was  complete. 

9.  Csesar's  Organization  of  Gteul. — During  the  winter 
Caesar  travelled  through  Gaul,  settled  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  people.  Honors  and 
privileges  were  bestowed  upon  the  chiefs  and  the  cities,  and  even 
the  franchise  was  granted  to  a  number  of  noble  Celts,  several  of 

^  Bell.  Gal.,  vii.,  15.  *  Situated  between  Chatillon  and  Dijon,  on  M t.  Auzoiy- 

*  9H)tOOQ  infantiy  and  9000  cavalry.  *  Xq  »•  0*  91* 
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whom  were  admitted  to  the  senate.  The  territory  was  united  to 
the  province  of  Narbo  until  b.  c.  44,  when  two  provinces^  were 
formed  from  it — Gallia  and  Belgica.  The  taxes  ^  imposed  were 
light,  and  the  levying  of  them  was  intrusted  to  each  commu- 
nity,    Caesar  left  the  Gauls  their  land,  their  laws  and  their 


religion ;  and  in  a  great  measure  their  self-government  was  undis- 
turbed. In  fact,  he  spared  everything  that  did  not  interfere 
with  his  fundamental  idea — the  Eomanizing  of  GauL  In  order 
to  turn  their  eyes  toward  Rome,  the  Eoman  monetary  system 
was  introduced,  and  the  Latin  language  was  made  the  language 

*  In  A.  D.  17,  Lugdunensis  and  Aquitania  were  formed  from  Gallia. 

•  Forty  million  sesterces  (about  $2,000,000)  were  levied  anntuJly.     The  gold  col- 
lected in  the  temples  and  by  the  nobles  was  confiscated,  and  this  brought  so  much  loto 

tho  market  th&t  gold  fell,  ae  compared  with  eUver^  ^  per  cent. 
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of  official  intercourse.  By  these  wise  and  judicious  measures  the 
country  became  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Eome  fonned  the  basis  of  its  social  and  political 
life.i 


•  •  ♦  ■< 


CHAPTER    XLVni. 

Anabchy  in  the  Capital — Kuptube  between  C^sae  and 

THE  Senate. 

1.  Political  Agitation  in  the  Capital. — During  Caesar's 
absence  Pompejus  had  been  appointed  by  the  triumvirs  to  rule 
the  capital  In  this  he  had  undertaken  a  task  far  beyond  his 
ability.  To  rule  the  waves  of  political  agitation  in  the  capital 
that  swelled  with  past  and  future  revolutions,  required  a 
greater  magician  than  he.  After  Caesar's  departure  to  Gaul, 
Clodius  gave  free  reins  to  his  audacity.  Bands  of  gladiators 
roamed  the  streets  and  dispersed  the  rabble  that  represented  the 
Boman  people.  It  soon  began  to  be  felt  that  the  throne  was 
yacant,  and  that  the  master  was  in  Gaul.  Clodius  was  embold- 
ened to  commence  a  violent  attack  even  on  Pompejus.  The 
restoration  of  the  clubs  had  given  Clodius  an  opportunity  to 
organize  the  whole  free  and  slave  proletariate  of  the  capital. 
Utterly  helpless  to  quell  the  disorder,  and  intimidated  into  the 
belief  that  a  plot  was  formed  against  his  life,  Pompejus  retired 
from  the  contest  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  house.  Caesar  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  the  next  election  freed  him  from  his  petty 

*  In  these  eight  campaigns  Csesar  had  taken  more  than  800  cities,  defeated  800  tribes 
or  nearly  three  million  of  men,  one  million  of  whom  he  had  slain,  and  made  an  equal 
number  prisoners.  When  Caesar  took  command  in  Gaol,  he  had  four  legions,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  ;  the  11th  and  12th,  Csesar  enrolled  for  the  campaign  against  the  Helvetii ; 
the  tSth  and  14th  for  the  Belgian  campaign.  The  14th  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Eburones, 
but  another  14th  and  also  15th  were  afterwards  levied  in  Gaul.  Caesar  enlisted  Gauls  and 
one  legion,  the  Alauda  (so-oUled  because  the  helmets  of  the  soldiers  were  distinguished 
by  a  lark)  was  composed  wholly  of  Gauls.  The  results  that  sprang  from  Caesars  wars 
in  Gaol,  bad  a  momentous  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world  ;  for  Caesar  first  taught 
the  Romans  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  their  empire  by  means,  of  rivers  or  artificial  ram- 
parts, to  colonize  the  nearest  tribes  along  the  frontier,  and  to  recniit  the  Roman  army 
from  the  enemy's  country.  By  these  means  the  migrations  of  the  Germanic  tribes  were 
checked,  and  the  necessary  interval  for  Italian  civilization  to  become  established  in 
Gaol,  on  the  Danabe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Spain  was  gained.-  ^^e  MarnvMrn^  voU  iv.,  p.  QOl. 
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persecution.  The  new  consuls  ^  were  favorable  to  Cicero,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  their  office,  proposed  a  bill  to  recall  him 
from  exile.  One  of  the  tribunes  interposed  his  veto,  and  pre- 
vented the  bill  from  being  carried  in  the  senate.  Pompejus 
proposed  to  bring  it  before  the  people,  but  a  terrible  fray 
ensued  in  which,  according  to  Cicero,  the  Tiber  and  the 
sewers  were  filled  with  bodies,  and  the  forum  swam  in  blood.  ^ 

2.  Cicero's  Recall  from  Exile  (b.  c.  57). — Finally,  in 
July,  the  nobles  armed  a  party  of  swordsmen  under  T.  Annius 
Milo  to  encounter  Clodius.  Desperate  fights  occurred  in  the 
streets,  and  at  last  the  senate,  in  concert  with  Pompejus,  deter- 
mined to  invite  the  voters  from  all  Italy  to  repair  to  Eome 
and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  Cicero's  recall.  On  the  4th  of 
August  the  bill  was  carried,  and  on  the  next  day  Cicero  landed 
in  Brundisium,  where  he  expected  to  meet  his  family.  All 
Italy  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  so  great  was  the  public  joy 
that  he  declared  that  all  Italy  carried  him  back  to  Home  on 
her  shoulders.^  On  the  4th  day  of  September  he  re-entered 
the  city.  All  the  streets  and  temples  were  filled  with  the  vast 
multitude,  so  that  no  triumph  had  ever  been  equal  to  his 
return  from  exile.*  Clodius  in  the  meantime  continued 
his  agitation.  He  drove  off  the  workmen  who  were  rebuilding 
Cicero's  house,  and  even  attacked  Cicero  himself  in  the  open 
streets.  As  the  drilled  bands  of  Clodius  filed  through  the  pub- 
lic squares,  no  one  dared  attack  him.  He  was  a  victim  reserved 
for  the  sword  of  Milo. 

3.  The  Renewal  of  the  Triumvirate  (b.  o.  56). — Pom- 
pejus yielded  in  vaiious  ways  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate  and 
hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  senatorial  party. 
Cicero  co-operated  with  Pompejus,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose 
of   supplying  Rome  with  provisions.    The  senate,  however. 


*  P  Corneline  Lentnlus  Spinther  and  Metellus  Nepos. 

»  Pro  Sesty  35,  88.  »  Plut.  Cic,  88. 

*  The  kx  Cornelia  granted  him  indemnification— 2,000,000  sesterces  (MfOOO)  for  Us 
house  on  the  Palatine ;  he  had  bought  the  honse  of  Crassus  for  8i  mmion  sesterces 
((150,000);  this  left  1^  million  for  the  land  ;  his  villas  at  Tusculnm  (^,000)  and  Formis 
(|10,000).  After  his  return  he  delivered  four  orations :  Poet  reditum :  (1)  Or(xko  ewn 
fenatui  gratiae  egU;  (2)  WW  populo  groMofi  egit;  (3)  de  domnf  9wn  (Kf  mi^Mfitt; 
{4)  ad  hantspicee,  f--   v-   » 
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wafl  not  yet  quite  ready  to  receive  Pompejus  as  dictator, 
and  Grassus,  who  was  ardently  attached  to  Caesar,  openly 
opposed  the  bilL  The  discord  between  Pompejus  and  Crassus 
increased  daily.  The  senate  refused  Pompejus  the  commis- 
sion to  restore  the  expelled  king  of  Egypt,  and  finally  dared  to 
attack  the  law  carried  by  Caesar  in  regard  to  the  Campanian 
land.  The  senate  began  to  feel  that  the  hour  had  come  to 
begin  the  struggle  against  the  triumvirs.  When  the  consular 
elections  came  the  senate  put  forward  L.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  who  threatened  to  propose  a  law  for  Caesar's  recall.  The 
nobility  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Caesar.  It  was 
time  for  him  to  act.  In  April  b.  c.  56,  he  invited  Pompejus  and 
Crassus  to  an  interview  at  Luca^  (Lucca),  reconciled  them  to 
each  other,  and  arranged  a  plan  for  the  following  year.  Pom- 
pejus and  Crassus  were  to  be  elected  consuls,  and  to  obtain  pro- 
consular commands,  the  one  in  Spain,  the  other  in  Syria. 
Caesar's  province  was  to  be  granted  to  him  for  another  term 
of  five  years.  Crassus  promised  to  keep  P.  Clodius  and  his 
gang  quiet,  while  Cicero  was  to  be  reminded  of  the  promise  he 
had  made,  before  his  return  from  exile,*  through  his  brother, 
in  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  Caesar. 

4.  The  Second  Consulship  of  Pompejns  and  Crassns 
(B.  c.  55). — It  was  impossible  to  carry  the  election  of  Pompejus 
and  Crassus  in  opposition  to  the  two  consuls.  Two  tribunes 
were  therefore  employed  to  adjourn  the  comitia  during  the 
year,  to  prevent  at  least  the  election  of  others.  A  great  num- 
ber of  soldiers  were  dismissed  on  furloughs  from  Caesar's  army 
to  take  part  in  voting.  Even  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the  triumvir, 
appeared  with  a  detachment  of  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  b.  a 
55  the  elections  were  held  ;  the  armed  bands  of  the  triumvirs 
having  driven   their  opponents   from  the  Campus  Martins. 


*  'niere  were,  according  to  Appian  (b.  c.  ii..  17>.  200  nenators  and  so  many  magistrates 
present  at  Lnca  that  there  were  120  lictors  ;  see  also  Pint.  Cses..  21. 

•  Cic.  ad.  fam.  i.,  9, 9  f.:  and  Q.  fr.  2,  «.  2.  Prom  the  11th  of  April  to  May  6.  Cicero 
received  no  letter  from  his  brother.  On  the  15th  of  May  when  the  question  came  up  in 
the  (senate  in  refawnce  to  the  Campanian  land.  Cicero  had  received  the  wamine  froTv> 
Us  brother  (ad  faro,  i.,  9, 10).  and  was  not  present,  Cicero  gave  evidence  of  his  re«nmed 
all^^noe  to  Caesar  by  snpnortinir  the  bill  to  ^ve  him  ten  legates,  and  to  pay  his  soldiers 
from  the  public  treasaiy  (Cic.  Frov.  C^qwu.^  !!.%>;  see  MommsfiL  I.  c.  vol.  iv.,  p.  320,  q. 
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The  arrangements  made  at  Luca  were  carried  out  Caesar's 
command  was  prolonged^  for  another  fiye  years;  the  two  Spains 
were  assigned  to  Pompejus,  and  Syria  to  Crassus. 

5.  Pompejus  and  ^e  Senate. — Pompejus  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  all^  he  remained  at  the  capital  under  the 
pretext  of  supplying  it  with  provisions,  while  his  lieutenants, 
Afranius  and  Petrejus,  were  entrusted  with  the  command  in 
Spain.  Once  more  he  adopted  his  old  policy,  and  encouraged 
secretly  the  disorder  in  Rome,  hoping  that  the  senate  would 
be  compelled  to  nominate  him  dictator.  The  turbulence  of 
the  mob  was  worse  than  ever.  Many  began  to  foresee  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  republic.  Pompejus  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people.  He  built  a  magnificent  stone  theatre' 
on  the  Campus  Martins,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Rome^  capable 
of  holding  forty  thousand  spectators.  At  the  dedication,  plays* 
of  Attius  and  of  Livius  Andronicus  were  presented,  and 
five  hundred  lions  and  eighteen  elephants  were  hunted  in  the 
arena  by  trained  bands  of  gladiators. 

6.  Crassus  Departs  for  Syria  (b.  c.  55). — Crassus,  al- 
though he  was  already  sixty  and  had  not  entered  a  camp 
for  sixteen  years,  was  impatient  to  depart  to  his  province 
and  seize  the  riches  of  the  East.  From  his  province  of 
Syria,  he  could  conduct  the  war  against  the  Parthians  and 
penetrate  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  East.  The  Parthians, 
however,  had  long  been  at  peace  with  *Eome,  and  the  treaty  of 
Sulla  had  been  renewed  by  Pompejus.  Thfe  senate  refused  to 
declare  war,  and  the  nobles  sought  by  means  of  the  tribune 
Atejus,  to  excite  the  religious  scruples  of  the  people  against  an 
invasion  into  the  territory  of  a  people  at  peace  with  Rome. 
As  Crassus  was  making  the  usual  sacrifices  in  the  capitol  for  the 
successful  result  of  his  expedition,  the  tribune  announced  the 
appearance  of  unfavorable  omens.  The  senate  refused  to 
declare  war.    When  Crassus  was  hastening  from  the  city  to 

*  CaB«»ar*s  commanrl  wa?  extended  until  March  !»  B.  o.  49,  which  was  eqnlTalent  to 
extend int?  it  until  January  1,  b,  c.  48,  as  the  senate  generally  took  action  on  the  JHPOTlllCM 
(tt  the  h^nning  of  the  year 

^  0fe  p<  413i  '  Clyt«?m^«9tra  and  Trojan  Hone. 
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take  command  of  the  army,  the  tribune  met  him  at  the  gate 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  a  censer^  and  with  incense  and  libations 
devoted  Orassus  with  terrible  imprecations  to  the  infernal 
gods.^  Other  strange  omens  followed  him  and  dispirited  his 
soldiers.  His  mind,  however,  was  filled  with  glorious  visions 
of  conquest.  He  hoped  to  surpass  the  fame  and  exploits  of 
GaBsar  and  Pompejus,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  East.^  He  passed  the  winter  in  Syria,  where, 
instead  of  exercising  his  soldiers  and  preparing  for  war, 
he  plundered  the  temples  and  confiscated  the  revenues  of  the 
cities. 

7.  Crassus  Crosses  the  Euphrates. — In  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  53,  he  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  expedition.^  He  crossed 
the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  but  instead  of  following  the  course 
of  this  river,  as  his  quaestor  6.  Cassius  advised  him  to  do, 
so  that  his  ships  could  reach  him  with  supplies,  and  so  that  the 
advance  to  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia  would  be  comparatively  easy, 
he  trusted  to  the  guidance  of  an  Arabian  chief  who  promised  to 
lead  him  by'  the  nearest  way  to  the  enemy.  This  man  had 
already  served  under  Pompejus  and  was  supposed  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Bomans.  When  he  had  led  the  Romans  from  the  river 
into  the  sandy  desert,  he  rode  oif  under  a  frivolous  pretext  and 
left  them.  The  rolling  columns  of  sand  soon  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  horrid  din, 
the  deep  and  dismal  sound  of  the  kettle-drums  struck  terror  to 
the  Boman  soldiers.  When  the  Parthian  line  appeared,  it 
gleamed  like  battalions  of  fire,  for  their  polished  breastplates 
and  helmets  were  of  Margian  steel.  The  cavalry  poured  in 
their  long  arrows  with  fearful  effect,  and  the  Roman  line  was 
crowded  together.  The  soldiers  fell  thickly  on  every  side.  Cras- 
sus ordered  his  son — the  same  who  had  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  led  the  Gallic  cavalry — to  charge  on  the  assailants. 
The  youth  pushed  eagerly  forward,  but  was  soon  surrounded, 
overpowered  and  slain.      The  soldiers,   worn  out  with  the 


»  Pint.  Crass.,  21.  »  Ibid 

•  Be  bud  seven  l^ons:  4000  cavalry  and  1000  Gallic  cavalry ;  map  No,  7, 
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heat  and  the  dust,  and  blinded  by  the  sand,  were  cut  to 
pieces.    Night  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter. 

8.  Battle  of  Carrhse  (b.  c.  53). — The  enemy  galloped  away, 
jeeringly  shouting  to  the  Eomans  that  they  would  give  the 
•general  a  night  to  bewail  his  son.  Crassus,  prostrated  with 
fatigue  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes  for  fame  and  gold,  proved 
utterly  helpless.  Octavius  and  Cassius  withdrew  the  army  to 
Carrhse,  abandoning  the  camp  as  well  as  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  Parthian  cavalry  followed  in  pursuit,  but  the  garrison  of 
Carrhae  came  out  to  assist  Crassus,  and  the  army  took  refuge 
within  its  walls.  Deeming  the  place  indefensible,  the  Bomans 
set  out  the  next  day  on  their  retreat ;  but  Surenas,  the  vizier  of 
the  Parthian  king,  fearing  that  they  would  escape,  proposed 
an  interview  and  invited  Crassus  to  capitulate  on  favorable 
terms.  The  mutinous  soldiers  clamored  for  submission,  and 
Crassus  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  outcry.  The  proconsul 
and  his  officers  were  treacherously  seized  and  slain.  A  small 
remnant  of  the  army,  under  Cassius,  escaped  to  the  hills  and 
made  their  way  back  to  Syria.  Twenty  thousand 'Romans  had 
been  slain  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.^ 

9.  Clodius  and  Milo. — Meanwhile  at  Bome  matters  had 
been  daily  growing  worse.  The  disaster  at  CarrhsB  produced 
but  a  faint  impression  upon  the  politicians  of  the  capital. 
Disorder  and  confusion  had  made  such  rapid  strides  that  the 
best  men  began  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  a  dictatorship. 
.It  was  evident  that  the  rupture  between  the  triumvirs  was 
approaching.  In  b.  c.  54,  Julia  died,  to  whom  Pompejus  was 
ardently  attached.  This  broke  one  link  that  bound  the  trium- 
virs together.  Caesar  attempted  to  re-establish  the  ties  of  affinity, 
but  Pompejus  drew  back  and  finally  married  the  daughter  of 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio.  The  death  of  Crassus,  however,  was  the 
severest  blow,  for  Caesar  always  felt  that  whatever  else  might 
happen,  he  could  rely  on  Crassus.  Pompejus  made  use  of  the 
tribunes  to  prevent  the  consular  elections,  and  the  year  b.  c.  53 


>  According  to  Appian,  00,000  were  slain  and  taken  prieouers  ;  (be  priqonerv  were 
kindly  treated  and  allowed  to  settle  in  the  Qoi^ntry. 
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opened  with  an  interregnum.  The  city  was  a  prey  to  the 
riotous  bands  of  Clodius  and  Milo,  and  in  b.  c.  54  they  were 
both  candidates  for  office,  the  former  for  the  praetorship,  and 
the  latter  for  the  consulship.  Their  hired  bands  of  gladiators 
fought  in  the  public  streets,  and  postponed  the  elections.  Riots 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  blood  flowed  in  the  forum 
and  public  squares. 

10.  Dea^  of  Clodius. — It  happened  that  Milo  was  travel- 
ing on  the  Appian  way  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  servants,  and,  as  usual,  a  band  of 
armed  gladiators.  Near  Bovillae,*  Clodius  met  him,  and  as  the 
story  goes,  an  affray  ensued  between  their  gladiators,  in  which 
Clodius  was  wounded.  He  took  refuge  in  a  tavern  near  by, 
but  Milo  gave  way  to  his  fury,  attacked  the  house,  and  caused 
Clodius  to  be  dragged  forth  and  slain.  When  the  body  of  Clo- 
dius, which  was  left  in  the  street,  was  found  by  a  senator.  Sex. 
Tedius,  and  carried  to  Rome,  a  tremendous  excitement  ensued. 
The  multitude  streamed  towards  the  Palatine  hill,  where  the 
body  was  exposed  to  public  gaze.'  On  the  following  morning, 
excited  by  the  harangues  of  the  tribunes,  the  people  bore  the 
corpse  to  the  curia  Hostilia,  and  having  made  a  funeral  pile  of 
the  benches,  tables,  books  and  papers,  set  fire  to  it  so  that  not 
only  the  senate-house  but  many  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were 
burned.  The  only  refuge  from  this  state  of  anarchy  was  in 
Pompejus  and  his  army.  A  few  honest  statesmen  wer?  left, 
but  the  great  parties  had  degenerated  into  factions  and  cabals. 
Even  Cato  said  *^that  it  was  better  to  choose  a  master,  than 
to  wait  for  the  tyrant  that  anarchy  will  impose  upon  us."  On 
the  25th  of  February,  b.  c.  52,  Pompejus  was  elected  ^  consul 
without  a  colleague,'* — a  title  that  sounded  a  httle  less  harsh 
than  dictator. 

11.  Pompejus'  Third  Consulship  (b.  c.  52).— From  this 
time  Pompejus  threw  off  all  pretence  of  an  alliance  with  Caesar 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  senate.  Order  was  re- 
stored, the  armed  bands  were  dispersed,  and  Pompejus,  in  order 

^  OotuuIHm  coUeqa ;  this  was  illegal,  becaase  the  reqaisite  ten  y^ars  since  bis  second 
consiUsbip  htA  not  elapsed,  *  See  map,  p.  4, 
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to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  the  senate,  declared  that  he  would 
rule  the  state  in  the  interest  of  freedom.  Pompejus  carried 
two^  laws  against  violence  and  bribery  at  elections^  also 
measures  to  secure  a  speedy  trial  of  those  engaged  in  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  and  in  the  burning  of  the  senate-house. 
Condemnation  fell  especially  on  the  friends  of  Caesar.  The  jury 
ventured  to  acquit  most  of  the  partisans  of  the  senate  except 
Milo.  Cicero  prepared  an  oration  in  Mile's  defence ;  but  such 
disturbance  arose  during  the  trial  that  Pompejus  stationed 
guards  in  the  city,  surrounded  the  court,  and  occupied  all  the 
approaches  to  the  forum  with  armed  soldiers,  and  sat  himself 
in  front  of  the  treasury,  to  watch  the  proceedings.  When 
Cicero  arose  to  speak,  the  sight  of  the  soldiery  and  the  hostility 
of  the  people  robbed  him  in  a  measure  of  that  eloquence  and 
wit  which,  on  so  many  occasions,  had  been  so  eflfective.  Milo 
was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile  at  Massilia,  where  Cicero 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  splendid  oration  which  he  intended  to 
have  delivered.  Milo  sarcastically  remarked  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  it  had  never  been  spoken.  "  Else,"  said  he,  '*  I  should 
not  be  enjoying  the  delicious  mullets  of  this  place.'* 
>j  12.  The  Measures  of  Pompejua — Pompejus  sided  more 

and  more  with  the  optimates,  and  admitted  Cato  into  his  coun- 
sels. He  carried  a  law  that  no  magistrate  should  have  a  province 
till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oflBLce.  From 
this  measure,  Pompejus  considered  himself  exempt,  for  he 
immediately  caused  his  own  command  to  be  prolonged  for 
another  five  years.  The  next  law  was  aimed  directly  against 
Caesar.  It  provided  that  no  one  could  be  a  candidate  for  a 
public  office  in  his  absence.  It  was  very  important  for  Caesar 
when  his  proconsular  government  expired,  to  return  to  Rome 
protected  by  the  consular  office.  HiS  personal  safety  required 
that  he  should  be  exempted  from  the  law.  His  friends  saw  this, 
and  they  declared  Caesar's  desire  for  a  second  consulship,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  the  law.  Caesar's 
name  was  still  powerful  among  the  people.    His  brilliant  suc- 

^  Be  vl  and  de  amJbitu.  The  first  provided  that  the  trial  shonld  last  only  fonr  days ; 
that  the  advocates  should  speak  only  two  or  three  hoars  each  ;  eulogies  ^IdvcfoKOfM^ 
from  distinguished  m^n  for  the  accused  were  forbidden. 
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cesses  in  Gaul  had  produced  a  profound  impression.  Besides, 
his  gold  flowed  in  streams  to  the  capital.  Opposite  the  mag- 
nificent basilica  erected  by  /fjlmilius  Paullus,  near  the  spot 
where  the  senate-house  had  stood,  rose  the  Julian  basiUca, 
while  a  space  was  cleared  for  the  Julian  forum.  Pompejus 
thought  it  best  to  yield,  and  Caesar  was  specially  exempted. 

13.  Csescur's  Position. —  During  the  next  two  years  events 
followed  their  course.  The  mere  force  of  circumstances  urged 
on  the  crisis.  It  was  plain  that  civil  war  was  impending.  In 
B.  c.  51,  the  consul  M.  Marcellus,  a  strict  aristocrat,  proposed 
that  CsBsar  should  be  recalled  March  1,  b.  c.  49.  Caesar  sought 
in  every  way  to  preserve  his  relations  with  Pompejus,  and 
attain,  peaceably  if  possible,  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  48,  already 
promised  him  at  Luca.^  He  sought  in  every  way  to  postpone 
the  catastrophe  which  all  saw  was  inevitable,  overlooked  what- 
ever he  could  ;  but  still  adhered  to  this  demand,  that  when  his 
time  expired  in  Gaul,  he  should  have  the  second  consulship 
promised  to  him  by  his  colleagues,  and  admissible  by  law.  If 
Caesar  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  without  immediately 
entering  upon  the  consulship,  that  is,  if  there  was  an  interval 
when  he  was  out  of  office  and  consequently  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, all  knew  what  his  fate  would  be,  for  Cato  had  already 
given  notice  that  he  would  impeach  hijn.  While  the  coalition 
between  Pompejus  and  the  senate  was  forming,  Caesar  adopted 
every  means  to  strengthen  his  power.  He  conciliated  the  Gauls, 
granted  citizenship  to  Novum  Comum,  promised  it  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gallia  Transpadana,  increased  the  pay  of  his  soldiers, 
and  lavished  untold  sums  of  money  on  the  people  at  home  by 
rearing  splendid  structures  and  by  celebrating  magnificent 


*  Csesar^s  province  was  conferred  on  him  from  March  1,  b.  c.  59.  According  to  the 
Cornelian  law,  bv  which  a  proconsul  entered  upon  his  province  immediately  mer  the 
termination  of  his  first  year  of  oflBce,  Csesar^s  successor  ought  to  be  nominated  from  the 
magistrates  of  b.  o.  49,  and  could  not,  therefore,  enter  the  province  before  Jan.  1st.  b.  o. 
48.  Csesar  therefore  had  ten  extra  months,  on  the  ground  that  a  magistrate  continued 
until  his  successor  arrived.  According,  however,  to  the  law  carried  by  Pompejus,  that 
the  ma^trate  did  not  enter  upon  the  government  of  a  province  till  Ave  years  after  the 
expiration  of  his  civil  oflBce,  there  was  no  diflBculty  in  immediately  filling  any  governor- 
ship from  the  magistrates  who  had  gone  out  five  years  before— MommMn^  die  RecJisfrage 
z.  OcBsar^  dkc.  According  to  Znmpt  (Stud.  Rom.,  p.  81  fT),  Caesar  could  be  recalled  Nov. 
18,  B.  c.  JK) ;  the  chief  passages  for  fixing  the  time  for  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
we :  Cic  9d  At,  vli.,  9,  4  ;  JOe.  p.  Cons.,  87 ;  Sneton,  C«8.,  861, 
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games.  ^  Meanwhile  the  elections  for  b.  c.  50  had  taken  plaee^ 
and  ^milius  Paullus  and  G.  Marcellus  weie  elected  consuls. 
To  watch  his  interests  in  the  capital  and  manage  the  discussion 
with  the  senate,  OaBsar  had  hrihed^  one  of  the  consuls  and 
the  able  and  eloquent  but  profligate  and  unprincipled  Gajus 
Trebonius  Curio,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  when  Marcellus  pro- 
posed ^  that  Caesar  should  be  required  to  resign  his  command, 
Curio  approved  of  the  motion,  but  demanded  that  it  should 
extend  to  Pompejus  also,  for  in  this  way  only  could  a  constitu- 
tional state  of  things  be  restored.  Caesar  declared  his  consent 
to  the  proposal,  and  offered  to  resign  at  once  if  Pompejus  would 
do  the  same.  The  only  man  who  could  possibly  have  effected 
a  reconciliation  and  given  voice  to  the  conservative  element  in 
the  senate  had  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  action.  Cicero 
had  been  sent  (b.  c.  52)  to  govern  Cilicia,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Pompejus'  law,  which  required  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  be  selected  from  those  who  had  held  fiye  years 
before  an  urban  magistracy. 

14.  The  Pompeians  Defeated  in  the  Senate. — Mean- 
while the  senate  tried  to  strengthen  the  military  force  by 
decreeing  that  Caesar  and  Pompejus  each  should  fiimish  one 
legion  for  the  Parthian  war.  Pompejus  demanded  back  the 
legion  which  he  had  lent  during  the  Gallic  war.  Caesar  com- 
plied, and  had  therefore  to  give  up  both  legions,  not  for  the 
Parthian  war,  for  they  were  at  once  sent  to  winter  at  Capua.* 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Curio's  proposal  came  up  in  the 
senate,  and  by  370  votes  against  20  the  senate  resolved  that 
both  Pompejus  and  Caesar  should  resign  their  commands. 
Marcellus  refused  to  announce  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
circulated  a  report  that  Caesar  was  marching  on  the  city  with 
four  legions.  He  requested  Pompejus,  without  being  author- 
ized by  the  senate,  to  summon  the  two  legions  from  Capua  for 
the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  call  out  the  Italian  militia. 
Curio  condemned  these  proceedings,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  tribunate  ^  hastened  to  Caesar  at  Eavenna. 

*  I/udi  funebres^  in  honor  of  his  daughter. 

« He  is  said  to  have  paid  PauUne  1600  ta]eiit8=$l,500,OOa  •  Mar.,  60. 

'  Before  th^ir  departare  CfBBai  ^ve  esy^pYi  «o\^vex^£A  d^niiAa&!^         •  D^q,  10^  q,  c.  (fO. 
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14.  Caesar's  mtimatain. —  Caesar  dispatched  orders  to 
his  whole  force  in  Gaul  to  set  out  for  Kavenna,  meanwhile  send- 
ing a  letter  by  Curio  to  Rome,  in  which,  after  briefly  stating  his 
exploits  and  public  services,  and  reminding  the  senate  of  his 
right  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  he  promised  to  resign  his 
command  at  the  bidding  of  the  senate  if  Pompejus  would  do 
the  same.^  Curio  arrived  in  Bome  Jan.  1,  b.  c.  49,  the  day  on 
which  the  new  consuls  G.  Marcellus  and  G.  Lentulus,  both  bit- 
ter opponents  of  CaBsar,  entered  upon  their  office.  The  two 
tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,^  devoted  friends 
of  Caesar,  were  hardly  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  Caesar's  let- 
ter. A  violent  debate  followed,  and  finally  the  motion  of 
Scipio,  Pompejus'  father-in-law,  was  carried,  that  Caesar  should 
disband  his  army  and  give  up  his  province  to  his  successors  by 
a  fixed  day,^  on  pain  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy.  The 
intercession  of  the  tribunes  availed  nothing ;  and  threatened,  ns 
they  declared  they  were,  by  Pompejus'  soldiers,  they  fled  in  dis- 
guise to  Caesar.  On  the  7th  of  January  the  senate  invested  the 
consuls  with  dictatorial  power,  and  called  upon  all  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  republic.  This  was  the  crisis.  Civil  war  was 
inevitable.  The  senate  intrusted  the  command  to  Pompejus. 
Caesar,  on  receiving  news  of  the  senate's  vote,  harangued*  his 
soldiers,  the  one*^  legion  that  was  at  Eavenna,  and  being  assured 
of  their  support,  crossed  the  Eubicon,*  which  separated  his 
province  from  Italy,  and  entered  Ariminum.  "The  die  is 
cast,''  said  he ;  "let  us  go  where  the  gods  and  the  injustice  of 
our  enemies  call  us.** 


••  ^  •• 


The  Great  Civil  War  (B.  C.  49-46). 

1.  The  Legality  of  Csesar's  Course. — In  regard  to  the 
legality  of  Caesar's  course,  it  has  generally  been  said  that  law 

*  Csesar,  Civ.  Bel. 

*  The  cousin  of  G.  Casains,  Crassus^  le^te  in  the  Parthian  war.  *  July  Ist. 

*  QW'y  b.  c  vtt.  •  The  thtrtoento.  •  Some  tinw  Ui  Jvi,  =  ^ov,^^»q»?A- 
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was  techDically  on  his  side.  That  the  senate  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  appoint  a  governor  to  succeed  Caesar  March  1,  B.  c.  49, 
is  unmistakable.^  By  skillful  management  Caesar  had  brought 
about  a  condition  of  things  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  senate  to  follow  strictly  the  law.  The  situation  of  affairs 
then  that  preceded  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  must  be 
attributed  to  Caesar's  inordinate  ambition.  The  causes  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  tendency  towards  monarchy  must  be  sought 
in  the  decay  of  the  republican  spirit,  and  in  the  increasing  dis- 
organized condition  of  the  government  produced  by  the  long 
years  of  revolution  that  had  preceded.  This,  Caesar,  as  a  states- 
man, saw,  and  his  greatest  claim  rested  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
statesman.  He  knew  well  that  the  fires  of  the  revolution  had 
burned  out  Cato  might  dream  of  the  possibility  of  reviving 
the  republic,  but  Caesar  knew  that  the  time  had  gone  by.  He 
saw  distinctly  that  anarchy  at  home  and  abroad  could  be  sup- 
pressed only  by  a  permanent  supreme  ruler.  It  was  plain  to  him 
that  the  throne  was  vacant.  The  only  question  was,  who  should 
be  the  monarch.  True  to  his  nature  he  seized  opportunities. 
Events  placed  him  where  he  stood,  and  the  tide  of  events 
carried  him  on. 

2.  Cicero's  Efforts  for  Peace. — Cicero,  who  had  returned 
from  his  province  in  November,  B.  c.  50,  where  he  had  won  the 
title  of  imperator  in  a  petty  warfare  against  the  native  tribes, 
was  waiting  before  the  city  with  his  lictors,  hoping  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  celebrate  a  triumph.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  tried  in  every  way,  by  writing  to  Caesar  and  entreating 
Pompejus,  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  saw  plainly  that 
whichever  side  was  victorious  the  republic  must  perish.  He 
fluctuated  for  a  long  time  in  his  opinion,  uncertain  which  way 
to  turn.  "For,"  says  he,  "Pompejus  has  the  more  honorable 
cause,  but  Caesar  manages  his  with  more  address  ;  in  short,  I 
know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  seek."    Caesar  knew 

^  Mommsen  admits  that  Csesar^s  term  expired  March  1,  b.  o.  49,  bat  thinks,  raying  apon 
Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.,  that  this  was  not  a  suitable  time  for  CsBsar^s  successor  to  enter  ap(« 
his  duties,  since  he  must  remain  idle  daring  January  and  February.  Bat  according  to 
Pompejus'  law  of  b.  c.  52,  five  years  were  to  elapse  between  a  civil  and  military  oomnuuid, 
and  the  retiring  consul  must  be  idle  not  onlv  two  months,  bat  five  yean.  CSoeio,  tox 
jostftQce,  entered  apoo  his  duties  as  proconsol  in  the  middle  ot  b.  o.  (St* 
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vdl  the  inflnence  of  his  name  vith  the  foreign  eabjects  of  the 
repablic,  and  sooght  to  win  him  to  his  ade.  FinaU;,  still  cher- 
ishing the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  Cicero  decided  for 
Pompejns.  In  an  interview  *  with  him  he  made  one  more  effort 
for  peace,  b;  trying  to  induce  him  to  accept  Caesar'K  propoeals. 
Pompejns  eyen  sent  priTate  friends  to  Csesar  at  Arlmintim  to 
explain  his  motives,  and  Cfesar  took  one  more  opportunity  to 
offer  sacb  terms  of  accommodation  that  their  rejection  would 
place  his  opponents  in  the  wrong.*  When  the  answer  came, 
requiring  him  to  retire  from  Ariminam  and  dismiss  his  army, 
Gfesar  saw  that  all  efforts  for  a  peaceable  ^lution  of  tbe  troables 
were  in  rain,  and  realizing  how  much  was  to  be  lost  by  delay, 
advanced  on  the  road  to  Borne,  ordering  his  other  legions  to 
follow  him. 

3.  BnmcUsiiiiii  (b.  c.  19). — The  celerity  of  hi£  marches 
was  well  known.  Bumors  came  that  he  had  occupied  Pisan- 
rnm,  then  Ancona  and  Arretium,  and  then  that  biscavahrwas 
before  the  gates  of  Borne.  Consternation  seized  the  people,  and 
eren  Pompejus  fled  in  snch  haste  that  his  adherents  accused  him 
of  not  taking  suGBcient  precaution  for  their  defence,  and  of  ex- 
posing them,  as  they  wildly  imagined. 
to  the  onslaught  of  Csesar'a  Gallic 
barbarians.  Caesar  continoed  his 
march  and  arrired,  February  14,  at 
Corfininm.  Domitius  Abenobarbns, 
Cssar'B  dedgnated  snccessor  in  the 
govemorBhip  of  Transalpine  Ganl, 
held  the  place  with  a  strong  army. 
Gssar  had  only  two  legions.  Still 
Domitins  considered  all  as  lost,  unless 
Pompejns  should  come  to  his  assist-  (sbowi 
ance.  The  whole  garrison  surrendered, 
hut  Domitins  and  a  few  nobles  made  their  escape  by  night 
PompejoB  had  already  given  op  Italy  as  lost,  and  hastened  to 
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Brundisium  with  all  his  troops,  followed  by  a  train  of  sena^ 
fcors  and  nobles,  to  embark  to  Greece.  When  Caesar  ^  arrived 
and  began  to  besiege  Brundisium,  with  great  skill  Pompejus 
withdrew  2  his  army  unharmed  and  landed  it  in  Greece.  Pom- 
pejus' followers  openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction.  Some 
hated  his  arrogance,  others  hoped  to  return  and  wage  war  in 
Italy.  ^'We  will  starve  Rome  into  submission,"  said  they, 
"and  not  leave  one  tile  upon  the  roof  throughout  the  country." 
"  He  left  the  city,"  said  Cicero,  "  not  because  he  could 
not  defend  it,  but  because  this  was  his  design  from  the 
first:  to  call  to  arms  the  barbarians  and  to  lead  savage  nations 
into  Italy,  not  as  captives,  but  as  conquerors.  He  determined 
to  reign  like  Sulla— as  a  king  over  his  subjects.  There  were 
many  who  applauded  this  atrocious  design."  Caesar  tried  to 
induce  Cicero  to  return  to  Eome,  but  he  preferred  to  remain 
in  Campania,  and  Caesar  respected  his  scruples. 

4.  Ilerda  (b.  c.  49). — Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompejus 
from  want  of  ships,  and  therefore  returned  to  Rome  to  arrange 
matters  there.  A  campaign  of  sixty  days  without  a  single  serious 
engagement  had  made  him  master  of  Italy.  Caesar  entered  the 
city  and  demanded  the  treasure  hoarded  in  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn,3  which  was  popularly  believed  to  be  the  gold  that  Camillus 
had  taken  from  Brennus.  A  curse  was  pronounced  against 
any  one  who  used  it  except  to  repel  a  Gallic  invasion.  The 
tribune  interceded,  but  Caesar  pushed  him  aside.  "The  fear 
of  a  Gallic  invasion  is  past,"  said  he.  "I  have  subdued  the 
Gauls."  After  arranging  for  garrisons  to  protect  Italy*  and 
taking  measures  to  supply  the  city  with  corn,  he  prepared  for 
the  next  campaign.  Curio  was  sent  with  four  legions  to 
Sicily,  and  Valerius  with  one  to  Sardinia.  Caesar,  after 
first  ordering  the  forces  which  he  had  assembled  on  the 
Rhone  to  proceed  directly  to  Spain,  set  out  himself  about  the 
middle  of  April.     "  I  go,"  said  he,  "  to  engage  an  army  without 

*  Caeear's  army  consisted  of  only  nine  legions  of  about  60,000  men ;  he  had  set  oat 
with  ono  legion  and  300  cavalry.  Pompejus  was  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  had  all  its  revenues  and  provinces  at  his  disposal.  His  army  consisted  of  the  seven 
Spanish  legions,  and  ten  legions  in  Italy ;  eminent  men  of  hisjpartr  set  out  to  raise 
recruits.  '  March  17.  •  .^anttrn  8cmeUva. 

*  Italy  was  left  under  command  of  Antonius ;  Borne  under  that  of  Lepidus. 
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a  general;  I  shall  return  to  attack  a  general  without  anarmj." 
On  his  way  thither,  the  old  Greek  city  Massilia  ^  shut  its  gates 
against  him,  and  he  left  6.  Trehonius  and  Decimus  Brutus  to 
press  the  siege,  while  he  proceeded  directly  to  Spain  to  con- 
duct the  war  against  Pompejus'  lieutenants,  Afranius  and 
Petrejus.  At  first  he  met  with  a  serious  reverse  at  llerda 
(Lerida),  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  compelUug  the  Pompeians 
to  surrender,  dismissed  them  unharmed,  and  enrolled  most  of 
their  soldiers  into  his  own  army.'  On  his  return  he  receiFed 
the  surrender  of  Mafisilia.  Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  had 
been  successful  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Curio  passed  over  to 
Africa,  which  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  A  tins 
Varus  and  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  sided  with  the 
Pompeians.  Curio  was  slain  in  a  battle  on  the  Bagradas, 
which  he  had  rashly  hazarded,  losing  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army.  The  death  of  Curio  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Caesar, 
for  he  was  a  brave  and  skillful  officer.  The  conquest  of 
Sicily  had  thwarted  Pompejus'  attempt  to  starve  Italy,  while 
his  general  plan  of  the  campaign — to  have  his  Spanish  and 
Macedonian  armies  meet  on  the  Po  and  invade  Italv — bad  been 
completely  firustrated  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  army. 
5.  Pompegiis'  RMOorces.  —  The  great  rendezvous  of 
Pompejus*  adherents  was  Macedonia.  Thither  came  Cato, 
indignant  that  he  had  been  left  unsupported  in  Sicily ;  Demi- 
tius  from  Massilia  also  came,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
from  the  Spanish  armies.  From  Italy  emigration  became  quite 
popular  among  the  aristocrats.'  Pompejus  had  by  no  means 
been  idla  He  had  the  whole  resources  of  the  East  at  his  disposal 
Ships  had  been  collected,  his  army  had  been  increased  to  nine 
legions,  and  a  cavalry  force  of  seven  thousand  had  been  raised. 
Com  had  been  stored  up  to  supply  the  army,  and  the  fleet 
under  Bibulus  commanded  the  sea.  Meanwhile  Cassar  was 
exerting  every  nerve   to   restore    order  in  the  capital  and 


'  Domffliis  AhenobailNiff  was  hi  eomnumd,  but  be  escaped. 

*  M.  Yarro,  who  alfloeommanded  in  Spain,  was  deserted  hj  his  tioc^  and  eompdled 

*CfeeroliEftItBljJ«ne7;  dc  ad  Fam.  xiv.,  7. 
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throughout  Italy.  During  his  absence  in  Spain^  he  had  been 
appointed  dictator,  on  the  motion  of  Lepidus,  whom  he  had  left 
in  charge  of  the  city.  During  the  eleven  days  that  he  held  the 
dictatorship,  he  carried  laws  to  restore  those  condemned  for 
civil  offences,  while  Pompejus  was  in  command  of  the  city ;  ^  for 
the  restoration  of  private  credit,  by  which  all  fear  of  cancelling 
debts  was  removed,*  and  finally  for  the  extension  of  full 
citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Transpadana.' 

6.  Battle  of  Dyrrhachium  (b.  c.  48). — Caesar  had  already 
ordered  his  troops  to  assemble  at  Brundisium.  From  here,  on 
the  4th  of  January  b.  c.  48,  he  prepared  to  embark  with  six 
legions,  greatly  thinned  by  toil  and  sickness,  and  six  hundred 
horsemen  for  the  coast  of  Epirus.  CaBsar  himself  crossed  with 
the  first  division,  but  when  his  fleet  returned  for  the  rest  of  the 
army,  it  was  attacked  by  Bibulus;  nearly  thirty  transports 
were  captured  and  the  rest  shut  up  in  the  harbor  of  Brundi- 
sium. Caesar's  position  was  critical,  so  much  so  that  he 
determined  to  cross  alone  in  a  fisherman's  boat  to  Brundisium 
and  bring  his  fleet  and  army  over.  This,  however,  proved  not  to 
be  necessary,  for  M.  Antonius  made  every  effort  to  relieve  him, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  landing  some  troops.  Pompejus  hesi- 
tated to  give  battle  to  Caesar's  veteran  army,  and  retired  to  the 
high  ground  near  Dyrrhachium.*  Caesar  proceeded  at  once  to 
invest  his  position  with  works  sixteen  miles  long,  but  famine 
began  to  be  felt  in  his  camp,  and  as  the  siege  continued,  his 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  make  bread  of  grass.  This  did  not  dis- 
courage them.  "  We  will  eat  the  bark  of  trees,"  said  they, 
"rather  than  allow  Pompejus  to  escape  us."  Pompejus,  how- 
ever, forced  a  passage  through  the  lines,  and  Caesar  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  Thessaly. 

7.  Battle  of  Pharsalus  (b.  c.  48). — The  Pompejans  re- 
garded this  as  completely  deciding  the  contest  The  noble 
Romans  threw  off  their  reserve ;  some  advised  Pompejus  to 
re-enter  Italy,  others  to  reconquer  Spain.    The  vast  retinae  of 

1  ThoBe  condemned  ander  the  lex  Pomp^a  de  ambUu. 

*  Lex  Julia  de  pecuniis  mutuis. 

*  Lex  Julia  de  civitate  lYanspadanis  danda.  *  See  mafi,  pw  VB* 
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oonsnliny  semtoR  sod  s*&iH-nls  were  m  g?»t  hindnnoe  to 
any  eneigetic  and  active  C'pendons.  SonK'  ^vosed  Pompejus 
of  not  nifihing  to  conqiser.  und  Ik«mii^ii«  askt^i  how  long 
Agamemncm,  the  king  of  kings,  iniendtd  the  w^r  to  lasL  The 
most  InBoIoit  vaf  Labienus.  Ccsfcrs  old  lieutenant,  the  onlj 
one  who  had  deserted  him-  He  Fwore-  thai  br  wr^nld  conqner  his 
old  general  The  prisc^nere  t^€fD  ii  EKnhachinm  hr  ordered 
to  be  pat  to  death.  •'  We  wi]]  h^Te  no  j^^Aoe.*"  =aid  hr.  "'nntil 
you  bring  u«  Caesar  g  head-""  The  n«>*']r  i*eniT/'r«  w^re  so  sure 
of  Tictory  that  they  began  to  diij»Tn.r  abc*TiT  the  consu]&zet  and 
praetorships.  and  some  even  sent  to  lakr  h'jTii*e*  :n  the  capital 
in  the  great  squares,  in  sight  «f  the  pe':'j»k',  for  the  next 
canTas.  The  tents  of  the  grasdees  wexe  sTre-nQ  wiih  ksaves, 
silTer  plate  stc*od  on  the  ta'*:»le  and  ih^  wiite-cup  circnla^^ 
These  fashionable  warnors  f c*r!n€*i  a  p^ht  c^'i^trast  vj  C«53ar  g 
veterans.^  At  length  Pcrapejns  was  jjnztrTi^  hj  the  taiint*  of 
his  noble  warriors  to  foDow  Cssaj.  He  mored  soTitLward 
from  TigrirBa  and  jnvcrhed  his  chmp  c-n  ti^e  Eii:pe:i5.  not  far 
from  that  <rf  Cesar.  When  Fi-zijrtr^z.h  Lesfuited  to  cr^,»M  the 
stream  and  engage  Casar.*  til*  *-ii';T/^i  great  fi^di^iiation 
among  the  arist/.crais  in  his  ciiiij-  P'.'2L;»r; -.*  }:&/i  to  jivld.  aiid 
about  noon  on  the  5nh  of  Ai^ti-*.*  >-:  c  .■■wl  :.ii  armr  iiiVj  the 
plains  of  Pharaalus  rFerjalu  i.  Tie  ''.»ar;'>e  re^Tilt^  in  the  c^^m- 
plete  annihilation  tff  Lis  am-T.  Tie  rfc^ory  iras  so  ^e^cisire.  that 
the  kings,  cities  amd  jtW'jO^^  wiic-i  itj*/5  ':Ai.:j*mo  a^/red  with 
PompejuB.  joined  Cassar.  P'.'iDjfe;-!*  Se-i  :i:  the  be^uniLg  of 
the  engagement  with  a  few  followers  Vj  Le-V^  and  tLriioe  to 
Egypt,  where  he  met  a  ?peie«2T  aiid  sad  ffcue.  He  -i^^as  Ihndiiig 
in  the  harbor  of  Pelu?: :mL*  when  he  was  assaaeirjitM  hx  order 


ther e*.jjei  on  iter '•tt -wiii  «Krt  »  rtjifciam*  «;arrL  tut  tr^iiefi  «iKi  pmiCTue*  '«* 
Dufi  iitn  er«.  Tiiii  r  t:*"."!.  -ior  «ikk«**  ■•'.•^."•nr  iirr'*.    T:-  "^i*- 1  nin*? 


ikK  I  eau£  nu:  e^ «.  'liiii  r  vry.tL 
that  ««ane  of  tnr  xutHC  fii*c:rtunii*i»»jfi  :4br3Hr»  ▼•r*  ftwriiT'  r  "•■■.T-ec  n  6»^ti;-    li  *2i:»t- 

*  lira,  <#  ttfc  JhJiM.  m^i^Mr  *  StKrSdi9,3Kb  I. 
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of  the  Egyptian  court,  which  hoped  in  this  way  to  win 
Caesar's  favor.^  Many  of  the  conservative  party,  among  whom 
was  Cicero,  made  peace  with  the  new  monarch.  The  ultras, 
however,  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  They  knew  that  the 
republic  had*perished,  but  they  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  monarchy. 

8.  The  Alexandrine  War  (b.  c.  48--47). —  Caesar  never 
failed  to  follow  up  his  successes.  He  left  a  few  soldiers  to 
watch  Cato  in  lUyricum  and  hastened  himself  in  pursuit  of 
Pompejus.  When  he  reached  Alexandria  the  head  of  Pompejus 
was  presented  to  him.  He  turned  from  it  in  horror,  and 
ordered  the  remains  of  his  great  rival  to  be  honorably  buried. 
Caesar,  true  to  his  plan  of  settling  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
whatever  part  of  the  empire  he  happened  to  be,  divided  the 
Egyptian  kingdom,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  last  king  Auletes, 
between  his  two  children,  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  Ptolemy. 
This  decision  was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
and  Caesar  was  involved  in  a  war  which  detained  him  nine 
months  at  Alexandria.  His  position  for  a  time  was  very  criti- 
cal, but  soon  reinforcements^  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  defeated,^ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  restored  to  Cleopatra  and  a 
younger  brother,  also  named  Ptolemy. 

9.  Battle  of  Zela  (b.  c.  47).— During  Caesar's  stay  at 
Alexandria  strange  rumors  of  his  fate  spread,  and  the  wildest 
confusion  prevailed  throughout  the  empire.  Italy  greatly  needed 
the  monarch,  but  before  returning  to  Kome  he  crossed  to  Asia 
Minor  and  crushed  the  rebellion  which  Pharnaces,  the  son  of 


*  In  Egypt  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies  became  extinct  with  the  death  of  Alexander.  The 
eldest  son  of  Lathynis  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  I*tolemy  XI.,  sumamed 
Auletes.  This  was  ratified  by  Rome  b.  c.  69.  His  arbitrary  measures  caused  his  expul- 
sion, and  he  fled  to  Rome  b.g.66.  He  was  restored  by  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of 
Syria,  and  reigned  until  b.  c.  51.  He  left  a  daughtec,  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  and  two 
:':)ns.  His  will  directed  that  the  throne  should  be  shared  by  Cleopatra  and  her  eldest 
brother  Ptolemy  XII.  The  execution  of  the  will  was  left  to  the  senate,  which  appointed 
Pompejus  guardian.  The  brother  and  sister  manried  each  other,  according  to  Egjrptian 
custom,  and  reigned  until  the  guardians  of  the  brother  expelled  Cleopatja  from  the 
throne.  She  fled  to  Syria  and  collected  an  army  to  invade  I^ypt.  Ptolemy,  and  his 
guardian  Pothinu9,  lay  with  an  army  at  Pelusium  to  protect  the  eastern  frontier,  when 
Pompejus  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  sent  a  request  to  the  king  to  iJlow  himto  land. 
The  Eg^tian  court  had  been  informed  of  the  disaster  at  Pharsalus.  Ptolemy  feared  that 
pompejus  would  instigate  a  rebellion  in  the  Egyptian  army,  in  which  many  ci  his  old 
soldiers  served,  and  thought  it  safer  to  have  himput  to  death. 
'  Cses.  b.  Alex.  *  March  27,  b.  o.  47. 
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Mitbridates,  had  raised.  He  defeated  ^  Phamaees  at  Zela  and  an- 
nounced the  victory  to  the  senate  in  three  words:  Veni^  vidi,  vicu 
1  camSy  I  saw,  I  conquered.  "Happy  was  Pompejus/'  said  he, 
"to  have  become  great  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  for  it  took  him  many 
years  to  subdue  Mithridates.^' 

10.  Condition  of  Affairs  at  Rome. — OsBsar  hastened  to 
Rome,  which  sadly  needed  his  presence.  His  lieutenant  Anto- 
nius  and  the  tribune  Dolabella,^  Cicero's  son-in-law,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  their  master  would  never  return,  had  created 
great  confusion.  The  tenth  l^on,  stationed  at  Capua,  muti- 
nied and  killed  their  officers,  and  marched  to  Rome.  They 
well  knew  that  their  services  were  needed  for  the  African  cam- 
paign, and  therefore  thought  they  could  make  their  awn  terms. 
Caesar  mustered  them  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  approached 
them  unattended.  He  asked  them  to  declare  their  grievances. 
At  the  sight  of  their  beloved  leader  their  murmurs  died  away, 
and  they  could  only  demand  their  discharge.  "Citizens,"^  re- 
plied he,  '*'  7  discharge  you.  You  have  had  sufficient  fatigue  and 
Wounds.  I  release  you  from  your  oaths.  As  to  the  presents, 
you  shall  be  paid  to  the  last  sesterce."  The  spell  was  broken. 
The  soldiers  stood  for  a  moment  mute,  confounded,  and  then 
entreated  the  general  to  receive  them  back  to  favor.  Caesar 
relented,  but  he  caused  the  ringleaders  to  be  executed.  With 
the  same  firm  hand  Caesar  restrained  his  adherents.  He 
refused  to  allow  a  system  of  confiscation.  Pompejus'  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  but  Antonius,  who  outbid  all  others  at  the 
sale,  was  compelled,  much  to  his  disappointment,  to  pay  the 
price.  Caesar  was  named  dictator  for  an  indefinite  time,*  with 
full  powers  of  making  peace  or  war.  The  statues  of  Pompejus 
and  Sulla,  which  the  people  had  thrown  down  when  the  tidings 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  reached  Rome,  were  ordered  to  be 


'  The  battle  took  place  Aug.  2,  b.  c.  47.  Caesar  grave  the  kingdom  of  BosporuB  to  Mith- 
ridatee  of  Pergamns,  with  a  part  of  Galatia;  over  the  rest  of  Galatia  he  placed  Dejotaras; 
Cappadoda  he  gave  to  Arlobarzanes. 

*  Cselins  Rnfus,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  attempted  to  create  a  diver- 
sion In  favor  of  the  Pompeians.  Milo  was  summoned  from  exile,  and  he  summoned  the 
gladiators  and  shepherds  to  arms.  The  revolt  was  soon  crushed.  Cselius  was  killed  at 
Thurio. 

*  See  p.  90,  n.  2,  *  Like  Sulla's  dictatura  rH  publicce  constUumcUB. 
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restored.    GsBsar  indulged  in  no  vengeful  spite  against  his  foes, 
but  sought  to  conciliate  all  parties, 

11.  Battle  of  Thapsos  (b.  c.  46). — When  order  was 
restored  in  Italy  Caesar  departed  to  crush  the  remnant  of  the 
Pompeians  in  Africa.  They  had  congregated  ^  from  all  sides  to 
Africa,  and  had  enlisted  Juba  in  their  cause  by  promising  him 
the  whole  of  Africa.  Scipio,  Pompejus'  father-in-law,  was 
elected  commander  in  chief ;  for  the  Scipios,  it  was  said,  would 
always  conquer  in  Africa.  Cato,  however,  was  the  moving 
spirit.  His  energy  and  self-devotion  formed  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  selfishness  and  fanaticism  of  his  colleagues.  When  Caesar 
appeared  off  the  coast  and  boldly  summoned  them  to  surrender 
to  "Caesar  the  imperator,"  they  replied,  "there  is  no  imperator 
here  but  Scipio,"  and  put  the  messenger  to  death.  Caesar 
soon  effected  a  landing,  and  after  some  serious^  reverses  gained 
the  bloody  battle  pf  Thapsus,  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.  c.  46. 
Fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  covered  the  field,  while  Caesar  lost 
not  more  than  fifty.    All  Africa  submitted  except  XJtica. 

12.  Death  of  Cato.^ — Cato  commanded  in  XJtica.  When 
he  saw  there  were  no  means  of  resistance  he  restrained  the  fury 
01  thjB  soldiers,  aided  those  who  wished  to  escape,  dismissed  his 
senate  of  "three  hundred,"  interceded  with  the  victor  for  the 
Uves  of  others,  but  disdained  all  intercession  for  himself.  "It 
is  for  the  conquered  to  turn  suppliants,"  said  he,  "and  for 
those  who  have  done  an  injury  to  beg  pardon.    For  my  part  I 


*  They  collected  14  legions  and  120  elephants; 

*  The  repulse  at  Raspma,  Jan.  4,  b.  g.  46. 


Cses.  b.  Afr.  1. 
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have  been  unconquered  through  life,  and  superior  in  the  things 
I  wish  to  be.  Caesar  is  the  vanquished,  the  falling  man,  being 
clearly  convicted  of  those  designs  against  his  country  which  he 
has  long  denied."  After  taking  a  bath  and  supping  with  his 
friends  and  the  magistrate  of  XJtica  he  held  a  long  conversation 
on  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  and  then  withdrew  and  read  in 
his  bed  the  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
When  he  sought  for  his  sword  at  tlie  head  of  his  bed  and  did 
not  find  it,  he  called  a  slave  and  asked  for  it.  "Now,''  said  he, 
"I  am  master  of  myself."  He  re-read  the  Phsedo  twice,  again 
slept,  and  then  sent  to  the  sea-shore  to  see  if  his  friends  had 
departed.  He  sighed  when  informed  that  the  sea  was  stormy, 
and  soon  sent  again  to  see  if  his  friends  had  put  back.  When 
the  birds  began  to  sing  he  fell  asleep  again.  Soon  after  he  arose, 
took  his  sword  and  plunged  it  into  his  body.  Thus  i)erished 
the  only  free  and  unconquered  man,  and  the  ancient  republic 
expired  with  him.^  The  few  others  that  escaped  the  field  of 
battle,  such  as  Labienus,  Gnseus  and  Sextus  Pompejus,  departed 
for  Spain,  and  like  Sertorius  sought  for  a  last  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  that  still  half-independent  land.  Numidia  was 
made  a  province  under  the  name  of  Africa,^  and  its  government 
entrusted  to  Sallust  the  historian. 


"»#♦•» 


C-ffiSAR  Rules  as  Monarch, 

1.  Powers  Conferred  upon  Caesar.— The  new  monarch 
returned  to  Rome.^  The  great  struggle  was  over  ;  the  republic 
that  had  lasted  five  hundred  years  had  perished,  and  the 
process  was  to  be  reversed  by  which  the  magistrate  had  been 
stripped  of  his  authority.*  All  power  was  to  centre  again  in 
one  man.    When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Tbapsus  reached 
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Kome  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication  for  forty  days.  Csesai 
was  nominated  dictator  for  ten  yeara,  and  finally,  in  b.  c.  44, 
for  life.  He  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  censor  under 
the  name  of  prcBfectus  morum  for  three  years,  and  in  B.  o.  44, 
for  life.  This  enabled  him  to  regulate  the  senate  to  his  wilL 
The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him  for  five  years,  and 
finally  for  ten.  The  tribunitian  power  was  bestowed  upon  him 
for  life,  as  well  as  the  first  place  in  the  senate  and  the  title  of 
imperator.  Caesar  was  already  pontifex  maximusy  but  now  he 
became  a  member  of  the  second  great  priestly  college,  that  of 
the  augurs.  To  these  offices  were  added  the  right  of  deciding 
on  war  and  peace,  the  disposal  of  the  armies  and  treasures  of 
the  state,  the  nomination  of  the  provincial  governors,  as  well  as 
of  a  part  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  finally,  the  right  of 
raising  new  men  into  the  patrician  order.^  A  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  capitol,  inscribed  to  "  Caesar  the  demi- 
god." ^  He  was  to  sit  on  a  golden  chair  in  the  senate-house,  his 
image  was  to  be  borne  in  the  procession  of  the  gods,  and  the 
seventh  8  month  of  the  year  was  changed  in  honor  of  him  from 
Quintilis  to  Julius.  Finally  he  was  styled  "father  of  his  coun- 
try,'*  a  title  which  had  been  conferred  by  decree  upon  Camillus, 
by  acclamation  upon  Cicero.* 

2.  Caesar's  Triumphs. —  Caesar  celebrated  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  Eome  had  witnessed 
many  magnificent  triumphal  processions,  but  none  like 
Caesar's.  Behind  his  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  the  sacred 
milk-white  steeds  and  attended  by  seventy-two  lictors,  walked 
the  captives  from  the  East;  the  Gallic  Vercingetorix ;  the  son  of 
Juba;  and  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra.  According  to  cus- 
tom, the  soldiers  who  followed  his  car  sang  derisive  songs,' 
while  the  people  gazed  with  wonder  and  terror  on  the  Gallic 
and  African  barbarians  who  served  under  his  banner.'  CsBsar 
richly  rewarded   his  soldiers ;    each   received   five  thousand 

>  There  were  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  patrician  gentes.  •  i9/u9cm. 

'  The  fifth  of  the  old  calendar. 

*  No  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  the  powers  conferred  by  the  senate 
and  those  conferred  by  the  people. 

*  A  variation  of  the  well-known  Nenia :  rex  eris  H  recte  fades,  H  nonfatiesnon  erii, 

*  The  treasures  amoimted  to  66,000  talents  =  ^5,000^000.    There  were  SQES  crowaa. 
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denarii.^  The  people*  were  rewarded  with  the  three  hundred 
sesterces  already  promised  them,  and  one  hundred  in  addition 
for  the  delay,  as  well  as  with  corn  and  oiL  The  citizens  were 
feasted  at  splendid  banquets,  at  which  vast  multitudes  reclined 
at  twenty-two  thousand  tables,  each  with  three  couches.  When 
the  multitude  was  satiated  with  wine  and  food,  then  the  shows 
of  the  circus  and  theatre  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators  began.  Above  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  floated 
for  the  first  time  the  awning  of  silk,  the  immense  velarium  of  a 
thousand  colors,  woven  from  the  rarest  and  richest  product  of 
the  East,  to  protect  the  people  from  the  sun. 
•^  3.  Caesar  the  Imperator. —  Caesar  tried  to  reconcile  party 
interests.  He  avoided  all  measures  likely  to  exasperate  the  fallen 
aristocracy.  He  did  not  triumph  for  his  victory  at  Pharsalus. 
He  showed  respect  for  the  memory  of  Pompejus,  and  avoided  all 
processes  against  suspected  persons.  He  granted  immunity  to 
the  common  soldiers,  and  to  all  officers  who  had  not  taken  part 
with  the  opposition  since  the  battle  of  Ilerda.  His  own  friends 
murmured  when  they  saw  that  his  rule  was  equal  and  just  to 
all,  for  they  had  hoped  for  the  days  of  Sulla  and  Cinna.  CsBsar, 
however,  remained  true  to  the  great  principles  with  which  he 
had  set  out — alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  debtor,  trans- 
marine colonization,  equalization  of  rights,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  executive  from  the  power  of  the  senate.  Once 
more  the  military  and  supreme  judicial  and  administrative 
power  was  combined  and  centred,  as  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
in  one  man.  This  concentration  of  power  the  name  of  imper- 
ator^ expressed  more  aptly  than  any  other.  After  five  hundred 
years  the  primitive  regal  office  was  re-established.    The  senate* 

>  About  fiooo. 

*  The  infimaplebs:  promised  in  a  contio  when  he  took  the  money  from  the  senrium 
sanctius. 

*  Imperium  j^ntan  :  This  is  Mommsen^s  view,  and  it  seems  very  probable,  although 
not  confirmed  by  any  of  the  original  authorities.  Lange  (vol.  iii.,  p.  461  f),  however, 
questions  it ;  the  name  is  found  firet  on  all  the  coins  struck  by  Caisar  after  his  own  name. 
it  was  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  temporal  and  the  local  limitation  of  power, 
i.  e.,  inside  or  outside  of  the  pomerinm,  the  collegiate  arrangements,  the  co-operation  oi 
the  senate,  or  of  the  people  in  certain  cases,  that  distinguished  the  consul  from  the  king. 

*  Its  number  was  increased  to  nine  hundred;  the  number  of  quaestors,  from  whom  the 
senators  were  selected,  was  raised  to  forty,  in  order  to  keep  it  up  to  this  number.  The 
new  membeia  were  selected  from  the  e^Ues^  noble  foreigners  from  Spain  and  Gaul, 
offloere,  ^, 
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sank  once  more  to  its  old  position — the  advisory  council  of  the 
king.  The  whole  executive  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
monarch.  The  financial  administration  ^  was  no  longer  man- 
aged by  the  senate,  but  by  Caesar  and  his  cabinet.  In  regard 
to  judicial  matters  the  different  jury-commissions  were  retained, 
but  the  jurymen  were  selected  from  the  senators  and  equites. 

4.  Caesar's  Work. —  CsBsar  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  of 
the  capital,  checked  the  club  system,  reduced  the  recipients  of 
the  largesses  of  com  from  320,000  to  150,000,  and  strengthened 
the  laws  in  regard  to  crime  and  violence.  He  commenced 
other  vast  projects,  as  the  building  of  a  new  senate-house,  a 
theatre  to  rival  that  of  Pompejus,  a  public  Latin  and  Greek 
library,  and  laid  out  a  plan  for  changing  the  course  of  the  Tiber, 
by  which  the  Campus  Vaticanus  would  be  transferred  to  the  left 
bank  and  could  be  substituted  for  the  Campus  Martius,  while 
the  latter  could  be  used  as  sites  for  public  and  private 
edifices.  This  improvement  would  have  drained  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  and  the  capital  would  have  been  supplied  with  a  bet- 
ter seaport.  Agriculture  was  encouraged,  efforts  were  made  to 
develop  a  flourishing  middle  class  by  reviving  the  Licinian  laws, 
and  laws  were  enacted  in  regard  to  luxury,  usury,  bankruptcy, 
and  debt. 

5.  He  Aims  to  Fuse  the  Empire  into  One  Body 
Politic. —  One  of  Caesar's  aims  was  to  obliterate  the  political 
distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  When  Cisalpine 
Gaul  received  full  citizenship  its  former  place  was  taken  by 
Transalpine  Gaul.  Latin  rights  were  conferred  on  the  colonies 
in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul.^  The  old  law  that  no  troops  could 
be  stationed  in  Italy  was  extended  to  the  provinces,  and  hence- 
forth soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  only.  In  this  way 
the  provinces  all  entered  into  a  state  of  preparation  which  paved 

^  The  leasing  of  the  direct  taxes  was  abolished.  Indirect  taxes  were  collected  by 
slaves  and  freiuimen,  from  which  in  time  grew  the  procurators.  There  were  fourteen 
provinces,  7  Enropean— Hispania,  citerior  and  nltcrior,  Gallia  TransalpiiUL  Gallia 
Cisalpina  with  lUyricura,  Macedonia  with  Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia  with  Corsica— five 
Asiatic,  Asia,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Cilicia  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  Crete— two  African,  C^rene 
and  Africa.  To  these  Caesar  added  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  Belgica,  and  niyricum.  Ca^ar 
thoroughly  remodeled  the  system  of  administration ;  Decumce  were  limited  to  Africa 
and  Sardinia ;  middlemen  were  set  aside,  and  the  governors  were  responeible  to  Csear. 

*  The  new  colonies  in  Gaul  were  Baeterae  {Beziers),  Arelate  {Aries)^  Araaeio  iOranaeV 
Forum  Julii  {Fr^w).    See  colored  map,  No.  3.  >       -jr 
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the  way  for  the  future  political  equalization  of  the  empire.* 
Caesar  undertook  the  codification  of  the  laws,  a  work  already 
contemplated  by  Cicero,  commenced  a  gurrey  of  the  empire 
and  reformed  the  calendar.' 


#»  ♦  •• 


CiBSAs's   Assassination — Aki^jnic©    Aimk  to  Gka^^p  thk 

PoWEK. 

1.  The  Spanish  l^ar  (b.  c.  45).-'In  the  mid^;t  of  thc-)^^ 
reforms  Cassar  was  interrupted  by  an  infcurrfxrtion  in  H|r<iin. 
Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pomj>ejug  liad  raiij^r^^J  a  hrii/;  arnjy  then;, 
and  the  revolt  had  become  so  seriouj!  that  ('-^^^r  ^"di^.  ohVr^tA 
to  set  out  in  person.  The  struggle  wa»j  protra/;t>rd  for  hn\itrd\ 
months,  but  Caesar's  good  fortune  Xn\xtn\tyA,  On  thc'  fi^Jd  of 
Munda,'  after  a  hard  fought  battk  in  whjrh  thirty  tiioui^and  of 

*  UiMksr  the  repablic  tbe  ioaeiKtrsu»  of  tlw;  city  '/f  li^.»ui^  bud  \m^u  Uiit;i^\*\rti\/is*  tA  ib« 
empire,  but  now  thej  were  oDiyflnit  ajnuu^  tJif'/M;  '/f  tUf^  iuwj;  Ui>iuj\\Ak\\^^  *A  U»e 
empire,  snd  the  eonsakhip  va«  m^Teljm  po«t  <;f  dii^itv  wbMab  prf'«»<'n*9<3  ji/ipfyruuice 
because  m  govetnarBbip  wa4<  auacbed  tu  il 

■  This  was  effected  br  hi*'  authfjrity  im>  cbi^  pc^tiif.  wiMj  tb*  tu^  «/  t»,i-  n^^r'/n'/nier 
SoageneB.  The  Boman<<  had  faithfrto  Wj  il**-  iuuiir  v<j|ir  ^^  )KJi^  a«\ #  £rtT .-  M^i^y/t^  v*-«r 
a  month  of  9ior  SS  dajf  Lad  been  iuttrrcalattid  alt^ruafji/,  T"i'-  }uu'it:ii.t^i.'/ti  ^u*  i'*o 
much  by  about  2  day^.  Then^tificatioi.  '/f  tt^;  err'^  wiw-  M*  Vj  'jt^ir  ytuiiih.  Ti^r 
had  arranged  the  interealati'/ij  k/  ciu«je'><^}y.  t^h^jrusittA  *jr  it'u^'in^n^  u.h  yt-ur  U/  »*i]t 
their  jpleaintre  or  extend  tbe  y*ar  *A  *MfJc  'A  a  f»w^rit>fc.  w  \fi  j>y^  j/*/;**  tjfje  dsr  wb/fn  a 
note  became  ^:qc^  that  tbe  eoi:f  ukjou  wh^  *<o  i^r'^it  iliat  th'.-  h/nstM>  vt^ir  aji^icjiiiit^  f^i; 
tme  time  by  90  days,  and  tbToirfortr  tbe  oii^tu^  who  wt-n:  »ui^;y>*«*3d  to  •'uI't  on  tw^'it  vBkx 
Jan.  l,B.c.dS. reaily  entered  Oct.  l?irb.  jb.  c.  <T.  Ai-  in'^/caUtrv  «,oiittj  ^/f  » dur*  biKl  b«>"u 
inserted  after  Ft*.  M,  B-C.  46.  b».n  tb.*-  ieft  tbe  rear  tbr*-*  ifjt*^j'»i»ry  dioduio  '/fa.  t8 
and  2t  daya,  i.  <^  97 days  from  tb*-  tru#'  tin**:.  Th>  <ieftf;l«rM;y  C*:**/  jfiw'r*;d  «/^  two 
mondis b^ween  Iknr.  azid  Dec.,  wfaieb  addjtiou  eau  be  regard^yil  a*^  tin-  SA  <iai;>  '/f  Jau^ 
88  days  of  Feb.,  and  tbe  10  day*-  whicb  tU^  w.>iar  y«^r  d  .ffere^J  f  r ouj  tl*'  iui.ar.  Tlii*  y#«r 
was  called  ^  the  year  of  eonf ai<v^ni "'  '^rtmt*  <»v^wti///uj'i.  H^sckoiK*-^  ffjju  ^kl  .  1 .  k.  c.  4fi. 
tiiis  year  eonnsted  of  445  day»>.  but  reck^xt*^  fr^ju*  Uur.  i.  tb*-  b'ipMjijig  <A  tb"  civij 
year,  of  M»  ^ys,  )art  one  wolar  rear.  Ff^iu  jb.  '. .  45  tbe  •'Xtra  i>^j  dur*-  wbicfi  wer-  ad4«^ 
to  the  lanar  rear  were  so  arraufed  oii  ivcjcottiiT  '^  tiie  f<^iviLl*>  tbat  k  M*T«f  iri*<^n«-']  fcft/r 
Jan.  98, 1  after  April  95. 1  after'J-jue  »!. «  aft^-r  A.ug.  9H.  J  af tiw  ft*-;/*,  »*.  l  aft>^  ?fov  «. 
and  9  after  Dee.  98.  The**  dare  ^^*fn  ali  re:5ard'id  a'  'ii«*  /a*<«  fton  rKfrrti^i/it^t'.  Tue  ymr 
B.C.  tt  received  an  interealarr  day  after  Fe^-  24  arUe  f/i^  (tUn^/twH  Ka/.  Mariiu*  •.  artd 
henceforth  one  day  wa^i  to  b**  added  iu  tb«r  •*«!*  nianT**^  »^«-ry  f^/nr  y*^r».  fTlrfr  i»ih  of 
Ftolmury  was,  on  llie  Bornim  mod*:  of  r**kou5ii^  Vackmtird^.  t}***  4i;rfA  >More  tb*-  kalends 
(the  1st)  of  IfjErefa;  and  tbe  in»<e-:ed  day  wa^  ui.'l*?d  tb<r  «<e/xw«<iM-irtb  (6ue««2^v« ■  bribre tbe 
kalends.]  There  wai?  a  slijEbt  ismr  hi  CV***'*-  caWidn*-.  ari'j  ?bi-  irj  tb*-  c/utv*-  rif  cen- 
tniiea  aanoiiBted  to  10  day*',  and  wim-  tffmc\»^  by  Poi^  Gregory  XIII.  id  1342.  and 
prorinons  were  made  to  pnrv^'Zit  Kuiilur  error*  jii  tb*-  f-Aun.  '  Tbe  reformed  calendar 
wasedopled  I7  Eo^and  in  77%. 

*  ii^^f<t»Mn^  to  Hfibuer  kJafati'^  Jahrb  1^02.  p  34j,  Xnuda  w«^.  ikorth.  ^  thft  vafiAecv 
9oBda  OB  f^npd  ^uwetii  Ocwdova  md  Qibnttu. 
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the  enemy  perished,  he  gained  a  crowning  victory.^  On  his 
return  to  Eome  in  September  he  celebrated  another  triumph, 
followed  as  usual  by  games,  festivals,  and  gladiatorial  shows. 
New  marks  of  honor  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  servile 
senat^^  He  was  to  sit  on  a  golden  chair  in  the  senate  and 
at  the  public  games,  clad  in  a  triumphal  robe,  and  a  diadem 
set  with  gems  was  decreed  to  him. 

2.  Signs  of  Discontent — ^Amidst  this  obsequiousness  of 
Caesar's  adherents,  there  was  an  undertow  of  discontent.  A 
rumor  spread  that  he  was  intending  to  assume  the  name  of 
king.  This  name  from  the  days  of  Tarquinins  had  been  hate- 
ful to  the  people.  The  multitude  felt  that  a  hopeless  servitude 
had  commenced,  while  Caesar  chafed  under  the  restraint  of 
public  opinion,  and  his  temper  became  capricious  and  arrogant 
Conspiracies  were  formed  against  his  life  ;  but  still  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  surround  himself  with  a  permanent  body- 
guard, for  "  it  is  better  to  die  at  once,"  said  he,  "  than  to  live 
always  in  fear  of  death."  His  mind  was  filled  with  far  other 
thoughts  than  the  taking  care  of  his  life.  Yearning  to  retrieve 
the  disaster  at  Carrhae,  he  began  preparations  for  a  war  against 
the  Parthians.  But  the  Sibylline  oracle  had  declared  that 
Parthia  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  One  day  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  Latin  festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  he  was 
hailed  as  king.  Stifled  murmurs  rose  from  the  multitude. 
Caesar  exclaimed,  "  I  am  no  king,  but  Caesar."  His  friends 
were  not  satisfied.  At  the  Lupercalian  feast,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  when  he  was  seated  on  his  gilded  chair  before  the 
rostra,  Antonius  offered  him  a  diadem,  but  Caesar  rejected  it 
saying,  "  I  am  not  king ;  the  only  king  of  the  Romans  is 
Jupiter."  A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  crowned  with 
royal  diadems.  The  tribunes  removed  the  diadems  and  prose- 
cuted those  who  had  saluted  him  king.  The  people  called 
the  tribunes  Brutuses,  because  Brutus  had  expeUed  the  king, 
but  Caesar  deposed  them  from  office. 


*  Varus,  Labienns,  and  Gnaeus  Pompejus  perished  ;  Seztns  Pompejas  eflCtt>ed.    The 
battle  took  place  March  17,  b.  c.  45. 

'  The  Bomans  made  jeets  of  tbe  TOTe\gneT%  vf\iomCi&«u\AJ^«j^!CD&L\X«l\jc^t^  wn^tQ. 
Placards  requeetcc]  the  puWic  not  to  5i\iovj  tUQ  %^«.V)^X\kR^^"^  \»>OaR  wsoa^ftx 
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3.  Plot  Against  Caesar's  Life. — Still,  in  spite  of  GaBsar's 
moderation  there  were  many  who  cherished  bitter  hostility 
towards  him.  The  idea  that  one  man  was  to  rule  over  them 
rankled  in  their  breasts.  When  senators  came  to  inform  him 
that  they  had  decreed  him  some  extravagant  honors,  en- 
grossed as  he  was  in  other  things,  he  did  not  rise  to  receive 
them  but  said,  "there  was  more  need  to  retrench  his  honors 
than  to  enlarge  them."  This  seeming  haughtiness  rendered  the 
senate  furious.  A  plot  was  formed  for  his  destruction  which 
embraced  sixty  or  seventy  conspirators.  Many^  of  them  had 
been  pardoned  by  Caesar  and  raised  to  oflSces  of  rank  and 
honor.  Cassius  was  said  to  be  the  most  active  conspirator. 
He  had  competed  for  office  with  Brutus,  and  both  having  set 
forth  their  claims,  Caesar  said,  "  Cassius  assigns  the  better  rea- 
sons, but  I  cannot  refuse  Brutus."  Cassius  needed  the  charm 
of  a  great  name  to  sanction  the  deed.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Cato,  who  pretended  to  trace  his  lin- 
eage from  the  founder  of  the  republic,  gave  this  name.  Brutus 
was  an  ardent  student  of  the  Stoic  philosophy;  he  had  a 
rugged  and  eccentric  nature,  a  wild  yearning  for  effort,  for 
painful  sacrifice  ;  but  in  practical  life  he  was  feeble  and  irreso- 
lute. To  him  the  conspirators  loolced,  and  when  they  saw  that 
he  hesitated,  billets  were  thrust  into  his  hands,  inscribed  with 
the  words  :  "  Brutus,  thou  sleepest ;  thou  art  not  Brutus ! "  To 
the  statue  of  the  ancient  Brutus  was  affixed  a  paper  with  the 
words,  *^  Would  that  thou  wert  now  alive!"  The  rumor  got 
abroad  that  Caesar's  friends  intended  to  obtain  a  decree  from 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  king  over  foreign 
subjects.  This  was  to  come  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
which  was  to  be  held  March  15,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  'Parthian  war.  This  rumor  probably  hastened 
the  long  contemplated  action  of  the  conspirators,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  assassinate  Caesar  on  the  ides  of  March. 

4.  Assassination  of  Csesar.— Meanwhile  rumors  of  the 
plot  got  abroad.     The  pale  looks  and  agitated  demeanor  of  the 

'  D.  Bnitns  was  appointed  governor  of  Cbalpine  Gaul ;  Trebonins  had  been  gover- 
nor in  Asia ;  Q,  Cao^ms  bad  been  praetor ;  C«^^  OiU^  Q\jsv\)^\  \>3^  \^^vs<!ft.  xix"*;^^  ^ 
honor. 
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conspirators  excited  even  the  suspicion  of  Caesar,  for  he  said 
one  day  to  his  friends,  "What  think  you  of  Cassius  ?  I  do  not 
like  his  pale  looks."  Prodigies  and  warnings  were  not  wanted. 
Men  spoke  of  lights  in  heaven,  strange  noises  by  night,  and  of 
the  apparition  of  a  solitary  bird  in  the  forum.  Strabo  speaks 
of  -battalions  of  fire  in  the  air,  and  Suetonius  tells  that  the 
horses  which  Caesar  had  let  loose  at  the  Rubicon  would  not 
eat,  but  shed  tears.  A  soothsayer  warned  Caesar  of  the 
ides  of  March.  His  wife  entreated  him  not  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  on  that  day.  She  had  dreamed  a  fear- 
ful dream,  and  the  auspices  too  were  unfavorable.  The  rem- 
nant of  Roman  superstition^  in  Caesar's  mind  had  nearly 
prevailed  when  the  raillery  of  D.  Brutus,  who  had  come  to 
escort  him,  dispelled  the  show  of  irresolution.  The  conspira- 
tors well  knew  that  delay  would  be  fatal.  They  were  alarmed 
every  moment  at  floating  hints,  and  even  in  spite  of  their  care, 
a  man  thrust  a  paper  into  Caesai-'s  hand  on  his  way  to  the 
senate  chamber.  He  thought  it  a  petition  and  held  it  unread 
in  his  hand.  To  the  augur  he  said,  "  The  ides  of  March  are 
come.'*  ^^Yes,"  replied  the  augur,  "but  they  are  not  yet 
passed."  The  senate  was  already  seated  when  Caesar  entered, 
and  the  conspirators  crowded  around  his  chair.  Cimber  solic- 
ited the  recall  of  his  brother  from  exile,  the  others  united  in 
the  solicitation.  Displeased  at  their  importunity  Caesar  rose 
from  his  chair  ;  Cimber  pulled  the  robe  from  Caesar's  shoulders, 
while  Casca,  who  stood  behind,  gave  the  first  blow.  Caesar 
caught  the  handle  of  the  dagger  and  said,  "  Villain  !  Casca, 
what  dost  thou  mean?"  Casca  called  for  help;  Caesar  de- 
fended himself  for  a  time,  but  when  he  saw  Brutus  among  his 
assailants,  he  exclaimed,  et  tu  Brute,  "Thou,^  too,  Brutus  !** 
and  drawing  his  robe  over  his  face  fell  pierced  by  twenty-three 
wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompejus'  statue.^ 

5.  The   Conspirators  have  no  Flan. — The  conspira- 
tors had  made  no  adequate  preparation  for  carrying  out  their 


»  Even  Cae<5ar  was  superfititious :  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalns  he  pmyed  to  tiie  godfl 
whom  he  derided  ;  he  crawled  on  hib  knees  up  the  temple  of  Yeims ;  he  l^pealed  to  tlM 
pmenB  before  croBsing  the  Rubicon. 

'  Tbe  eeoatQ  ro^t  io  tbe  eeoate-l^ouBe  of  Fompejoa. 
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plan  to  restore  the  republic.  They  hoped  the  senate  would 
ratify  the  act,  but  when  they  looked  round  the  hall  was  empty 
When  Brutus  rushed  to  the  forum  to  harangue  the  people, 
his  voice  was  drowned  in  tumultuous  cries.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  consternation,  no  one  knowing  on  whom  the 
next  blow  would  fall,  or  whether  riot  and  massacre  were  to 
begin  again.  The  indifference  of  the  people,  whose  instinct 
told  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  Caesar's  death, 
filled  the  conspirators  with  dismay.  Lepidus,  as  proconsul, 
was  before  the  gates  of  the  city  with  an  army,  and  a  large 
number  of  Caesar's  old  soldiers  were  in  the  city  waiting  for 
assignments  of  land.  The  result  was  that  the  liberators,  as  they 
called  themselves,  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  capitol,  offering 
as  a  pretext  that  they  were  going  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter 
for  their  success.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  small  remnant 
of  the  aristocratic  party.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  to  come 
to  them,  and  advised  that  the  senate  should  be  convened. 
This  they  dared  not  do,  but  proposed  instead  to  empower  M. 
Antonius  ^  to  restore  the  republic. ' 

6.  Amnesty  Declared  and  Caesar's  Acts  Confirmed. 
— In  the  first  alarm  Antonius  ^  had  escaped  in  disguise  to  his 
house.  During  the  night  he  had  communicated  with  Lepidus, 
and  had  secured  Caesar's  private  papers  as  well  as  his  treasure  of 
seven  million  sesterces.  Hitherto  Antonius  had  been  known  as 
the  minister  and  favorite  companion  of  Caesar,  but  now  he  was 
about  to  display  the  arts  of  a  consummate  intriguer.     He  de* 

*  Some  of  tlie  conspirators  had  propo»ed  to  assassinate  Antonius  also,  bat  Bmtui 
had  protested. 

»  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 

M.  Antonius,  triumvir,  m.  1.  Fadia.    2.  Antonia.    3.  Pulvia. 
4.  OoTAYiA,  sister  of  Augustus.    5.  Clbofatba. 


Antonia  major.  ANTONiik  minor, 

m.  L.  Doxmus  Ahknobabbus.  m.  DsusuSf  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibebius. 


On.Dox.  Ahbn.,      Domitia  Lbpida,        Gbbxanious  m.       Liyia  m.  The  Emperor 

m.  AoBEPKNA,     m.  M.  Yal.  Mbssala.    Agbcppina,  dr.  of   1.  G.  Cjcsab,  Claudius  m. 

(afterward  w.  of  Julia,  dr.  of   2.  Dbubus.  1.  Plautia. 

Claudius).  Augustus.  son  of  Ti-  2.  Mi.ja. 

I  llsssAiiiNA,  m.  Claudius.  bebius.  8.  Messauna.. 

I  4.  Agbqtina. 
L.  Don.  Ahxn.,  adopted  by  Claudius  a.d.  50,  and  called  Nebo  motbttt  ot 

Claudius  CjBeA]iI^9V9  Quuuvicud:  cTuperoi  A..i>.^>M&.  ^S:«s^ 
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clared  his  adherence  to  the  republic  ;  the  senate  was  convened 
on  the  17th  of  March,  and  it  was  voted,  under  the  lead  of  Cicero, 
that  amnesty  should  be  declared  and  the  acts  ^  of  Caesar  rati- 
fied. The  conspirators  came  down  from  the  capitol,  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place,  and  Caesar's  assignment  of  the  provinces  was 
confirmed.^  This  reconciliation,  however,  was  only  a  pretence, 
and  Antonius  hoped  to  crush  the  conspirators  long  before  they 
could  assume  their  commands. 

7.  Caesar's  Will  and  Funeral  Obsequies. — ^First  Anto- 
nius made  public  Caesar's  will.  Gajus  Octavius,  the  son  of  Caesar's 
sister's  daughter,  was  adopted  and  declared  his  heir.  Legacies 
were  left  to  many  of  the  conspirators.  His  gardens  beyond 
the  Tiber  were  bequeathed  to  the  people,  and  every  citizen 
was  to  receive  three  hundred  sesterces.  This  liberality  over- 
whelmed the  people  with  gratitude,  shame  and  indignation. 
The  funeral  obsequies  followed.^  The  funeral  pile  was  erected 
in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  the  body,  concealed  from  public  gaze, 
was  laid  in  a  glittering  shrine  in  the  forum ;  a  waxen  eflfigy 
which  turned  in  every  direction,  exhibited  the  twenty-three 
wounds.  The  people,  deeply  moved  by  the  sad  spectacle  before 
them,  were  still  further  excited  by  dramatic  representations  of 
the  deaths  of  Agamemnon  and  Ajax,  caused  by  their  nearest 
relatives.  Last  of  all,  the  consul  Antonius  pronounced  that 
marvellous  oration,*  which  excited  the  fury  of  the  people  to 
the  utmost.  They  rushed  through  the  streets  to  the  houses  of 
the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  fled  from  the  city; 
the  others  dared  not  show  themselves  in  public.  The  success 
of  Antonius  was  complete.  Still  acting  his  part  as  a  consum- 
mate dissembler  he  counselled  measures  of  moderation  ;  pro- 
posed that  Sextus  Pompejus  should  be  recalled,  and  just  when  he 
was  expected  to  ask  for  the  dictatorship  he  proposed  its  aboli- 
tion. The  joy  of  all  was  great ;  but  they  soon  found  that  they 
were  subject  to  a  new  and  more  capricious  power.  Antonins 
pretended  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  asked  for  a  body- 
guard, which  the    senate  blindly  granted.    The  senate  had 

*Acta  Caegaris. 

'  Cifialpine  Gaul  was  allotted  to  D.  Btutw^ ;  HL&CA^QwvOb,  to  Marctis  Bratas ;  Asia,  to 
Trebonine:  Bi thynia,  to  Cimber  ;  and  Syria,  to  Caaavaa.        *  OtL\>cA  vKsoib  ^aK^^reck^fthlf  « 
«  Ti/a  iOa  pumra  laudatio^  «ua  mi8cr<jtio,  tua  CQhx)TtatV)>QVi.YtjSu^.x^»w 
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alceady  confirmed  Gseear'B  acts;  Antouius  caused  the  sanction 
to  be  extended  to  acta  which  Ctesar  had  merely  contemplated. 
Antonins  being  in  possesaion  of  Ctesar's  private  papers,  began 
to  use  them  for  conferring  honors  on  this  one,  banishing  that 
one,  and  when  no  vestige  of  a  document  could  be  found,  he 
fabricated  what  he  wanted.  Cffisar*8  disposition  of  the  prov- 
inces was  reversed.'  "  The  tyrant  is  dead,"  said  Cicero,  "  but  the 
tyranny  still  lives."  Antonius  seemed  on  the  point  of  obtain- 
ing all  he  wished,  when  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene 
fo  check  him  in  his  mad  career.* 


CHIArTEEt    IL.II. 

OoTAViDS,  THE  Heie  of   C^sak — ^CiCEEo's  AcTivrrY — The 
Second   Teiumvikate. 

1.  The  Popnlarltyof  OctavinB.— Gajus  Octaviue*  had 
beea  waiting  at  Apollonia  to 
join  Offisar  on  his  way  to  the 
Eaat,  when  a  letter  from  bis 
mother  informed  him  of  tlie 
dictator's  assassination.  He 
had  enjoyed  for  years  Csesar's 
favor,  and  had  been  appointed 
his  heir  in  his  last  testament. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to 
Home,  determined  to  claim  the 
inheritance,  and  boldly  as- 
sumed bis  adopted  name,  Ga- 
jus  Julins  Ccesar  Octavianus. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  tbe 
beginsiag  of  May,  b.  c.  44,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  the  prK- 
tor,  as  one  was  required  to   do  who  assumed  the  rights  and 

and  (flsigned  lo  DoUbella  ;  Hacedonla.  Aalonina 
liilus  by  giving  Um  ^lift  &t»f,VLVec\&'(&Kt:<\*ist«sA 
'  Tbt  toUowiBg  SS^e  abawB  Cbe  reiadouablp  belween  Csww  wA  0<}«i\»K~. 
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duties  of  an  inheritance.    When  Antonius  returned  from 
southern  part  of  Italy  where  he    had   been    to    gain  o 
Caesar's  veterans,  Octavius  demanded  the  treasures  of  the  dii 
tor  that  he  might  discharge  the  obligations  of  his  uncle's 
Antonius  replied  that  all  was  spent ;  that  it  was  not  Caei 
but  the  pubhc  money.    Octavius,  however,  was  not  dismay 
With  great  adroitness  he  contrived  to  win  the  favor  of  all 
ties.    He  sold  his  own  property  and  borrowed  enough  from 
friends  to  discharge  Caesar's  legacies.    The  people  were  won 
shows.     Octavius  rose  rapidly  in  popular  favor,  and  Anto 
suffered  in  contrast    Octavius  conciliated  the  senate,  cajo 
the  liberators  ^  into  believing  that  he  had  no  personal  ambitioi 
but  was  only  seeking  to  defeat  the  selfish  designs  of  Antoni 
He  saw  in  Cicero  one  who  could  secure  him  the  support  of 
senate,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to   make  head 
against  Antonius. 

2.  Cicero  and  Octavius. — At  this  time  Cicero's  mi 
was  in  a  condition  to  receive  his  advances.  Cicero  knew  tiii 
the  two  consuls,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tl 
senatorial  party,  condemned  the  policy  of  Antonius.  As  earl 
as  June  he  himself  had  said  that  a  coalition  between  Antoni 
and  Octavius  must  be  prevented.  In  short,  he  knew  that  the; 
was  material  enough  in  the  senate  hostile  to  Antonius  to  cofr 
trol  its  action.  Therefore,  when  Octavius  approached  hia 
with  the  promise  that  he  would  take  no  revenge  on  Caesar'l 
murderers,  and  that  he  would  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
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Oct.  Augustus,  see  p.  484. 


»  Cicero  has  preserved  a  vivid  picture  of  the  indecision  of  the  conspirators  at  thii 

time.    He  left  Italy  in  diegust,  but  was  driven  back  by  adverse  winds  and  returned  t< 

Borne  Aug.  81.    He  attempted  to  tortn  a  cx^i\««tN«x.VN«  v^xVs  v<Vas,\v  %\vQ\ild  hold  the  bal 

ance  of  power  between  the  uHra  Tepx(b\\G&\i«  AXi^  \)^<&  C^9&>»«.tVk&&.  ^xx^v^^ik  «sv^^:i«9»£cd&\ai 

fliready  left  Rome,  and  Cicero  met  lYiem  »X  \  eYtok  wi\&.%  t^xxxra.* 
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senate^  Cicero  pretended  to  belieye  his  professions^  and  re- 
appeared  once  more  in  the  political  arena  with  his  old  power 
and  influence.  In  a  series  of  speeches  he  roused  the  people, 
and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  consolidate  all  parties  against  An- 
tonius.  When  Antonius  had  departed  from  Rome  to  drive  D. 
Brutus  out  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Cicero  induced  the  senate  to 
declare  him  a  public  enemy.^ 

3.  The  Mutina  War  (b.c.  44-43). — Antonius,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  besieged  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modena),  and  thus  commenced  the  civil  war.  The  senate,  at 
Cicero's  behest,  associated  Octavius  in  command  with  the  new 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  bade  them  act  against  Antonius 
and  aid  Brutus.  Antonius  was  defeated  in  two  battles'  in 
which  both  consuls  were  slain.  D.  Brutus  was  relieved  and 
Octavius  was  left  in  sole  command.  Antonius  retreated  across 
the  Alps  and  joined  Lepidus. 

4.  Activity  of  Cicero. — The  senate  believed  the  war  was 
ended.  Cicero  was  never  more  active.  He  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  government.  He  maintained  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  the  chiefs  in  the  provinces,  praised  the  devotion  of 
the  soldiers,  and  inspired  confidence  in  the  desponding.  *^I 
have  placed  myself, ^^  said  he,  "at  the  head  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  since  I  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  cause  of 
freedom,  I  have  not  let  a  moment  pass  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  providing  for  the  general  weKare.^^  To  his  one 
great  error — the  belief  that  the  republic  could  oe  restored,  he 
clung  to  the  last.  His  efforts  were  unremitting.  He  performed 
''mightier  deeds  in  the  toga  than  could  be  effected  by  arms.** 
Circumstances  were  silently  working  against  him.  The  two 
consuls  were  dead,  and  Octavius  found  himself  at  the  head  of 

'  Antonius  saramoned  the  senate  for  the  1st  of  September,  when  divine  honors  were 
to  be  decreed  to  Caesar,  and  invited  Cicero  to  attend.  He  pleaded  fatigue  ;  Antonias 
ittacked  him  in  a  violent  speech.  The  next  day  (Sept.  2),  Cicoro  delivered  the  first 
of  those  great  orations  which  were  afterward  entitled  Philippics  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Kocond  Philippic  was  never  delivered,  bat 
published  in  October,  and  was  so  composed  as  if  delivered  in  reply  and  immediately  after 
Antonius^  speech,  Sept.  19  ;  the  third  was  df^livered  Dec.  20,  in  the  senate  ;  the  fourth 
was  delivered  the  same  day  to  the  people  ;  the  fifth,  in  the  senate,  Jan.  1,  b.  o.  48 ; 
the  sixth,  to  the  people,  Jan.  4 ;  the  others  wore  delivered  during  the  winter,  the 
fourteenth  and  last  oeing  pronounced  April  fl2d,  in  the  senate. 

'  Forum  Gallorum  (ccistei  Franco)  April  15,  and  Mutina,  April  27  ;  this  was  (HUled  thQ 
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a  powerful  anny.  Cicero  hoped  he  would  lead  his  legions  to 
the  assistance  of  Brutus  and  Plancus.  Just  at  this  time  the 
aristocratic  party  in  the  senate  began  to  lift  its  hand.  The 
senate  believed  it  could  do  without  Octavius,  and  desired  tc 
thrust  him  aside,  after  having  availed  itself  of  his  services  so 
long  as  they  were  usef  uL  The  senate  transferred  the  command 
to  Brutus  and  denied  Octavius  ^  the  consulate.  Then  Octa- 
vius' rough  centurions  came  to  Rome,  entered  the  senate- 
chamber,  and  demanded  the  office  for  their  chiel  When  the 
senate  still  hesitated,  one  of  the  centurions  seized  his  sword 
and  exclaimed,  "If  you  will  not  give  it  to  him,  this  will!" 
Octavius  approached  the  city  with  his  whole  army  ;  the  senate 
yielded.  He  was  declared  consul,  with  his  cousin  Q.  Pedius 
as  colleague. 

5.  The  Second  Triumvirate. — Octavius,  who  was  now 
m  a  position  to  treat  with  Antonius,  proceeded  with  great 
caution.  He  procured  a  decree  ^  which  declared  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  to  be  outlaws.  He  made  overtures  to  Antonius,  and 
caused  the  decree  against  him  and  Lepidus  to  be  rescinded.  It 
was  only  with  their  aid  that  he  could  hope  to  triumph  over 
{he  liberators.  Accordingly  Antonius  and  Lepidus  were 
hivited  to  an  interview  near  Bononia,'  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  what  is  usually  called  the  "Second  Triumvirate.** 
The  triumvirs  were  to  rule  the  state  for  five  years,  to  appoint 
all  the  magistrates,  and  to  assign  the  provinces.*  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  were  to  prosecute  the  war  against  M.  Brutus®  and 
Cassius.  This  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  people  by  the 
tribune,  and  the  three  chiefs,  under  the  title  of  triumvirs®  for 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  entered  upon  their  office. 

6.  Murder  of  Cicero. — The  triumvirs  determined  to  leave 
no  enemies  behind  them.  A  reign  of  terror  commenced. 
With  a  list  of  the  chief  citizens  before  them,  thev  formallv 
adjusted  whom  they  should  kill  and  whom  they  should  spare. 
Once  more  the  terrible  days  of  Sulla  and  Cinna  were  revived. 

^  This  action  of  the  senate  was  probably  taken  against  Cicero*8  wish  ;  for  the  Uirt 

ietter  which  we  have  of  Cicero's  correspondence  (ad  Fara.  x.,  84)  written  Jnly  88,  seems 

to  indicate  that  friendship  existed  between  him  and  Octavius.  *  Lex  Pedia. 

•  Some  say  on  the  island  of  Lavinns  {TjxvincD  ;  others,  on  the  island  of  Rheoas  {Reno). 

*'  Antonius  was  to  have  the  two  Qaiils ;   Leuidiis,  the  Spains  and  Narbcmends ; 

Octavius,  Africa,  Sicily  and  Sardinia.   Lepi^wft  auo.  "P\«acw%  'w^x^  to  have  the  consnlship 

the  next  year.  *  Trlumrlrl  B«iT»u]blic(E  GaaifaAiu«nd«. 

'  D,  Bmtns  in  crossing  the  Alps  was  eicsenc^^a^  X^s  w>\^«!?»  *jQfli>"iK«^^\.  K»^^, 
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The  barbarian  soldiers  were  let  loose  throughout  Italy  to  hunt 
the  proscribed.  Cicero's  name  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  list, 
a  victim  to  Antonius'  ferocity.  He  fled  from  Rome,  embarked 
from  Astura,  with  the  view  of  taking  refuge  in  Macedonia, 
and  seemed  already  in  safety,  when  a  strange  fit  of  irresolution 
seized  him.  He  landed  again  and  betook  himself  to  his  villa 
at  Fomuae.  His  servants  warned  him  in  vain  of  his  danger. 
**  Let  me  die,'*  said  he,  "in  my  country  which  I  have  saved 
so  often.'*  His  slaves  got  intelligence  that  his  pursuers  were 
approaching  and  they  hurried  him  once  more  toward  the  sea- 
shore, but  he  was  overtaken  and  dispatched  in  his  litter ;  his 
head  was  taken  to  Antonius.  "  This  is  no  concern  of  mine," 
said  he ;  "  take  it  to  my  wife."  ^  Many  of  the  proscribed  escaped 
and  took  refuge  with  Sextus  Pompejus  in  Spain,  and  with 
Brutus  and  Gassius  in  the  East. 


•  •   ♦   99 


Last  Efforts  of  the  Republic — Division  of  the  Empibb. 

1.  The  Battle  of  Fhilippi  (b.  c.  42).— Eariy  in  b.o.42, 
military  operations  commenced.  Octavius  attempted  to  drive 
Sextus  Pompejus  out  of  Sicily,  but  his  admiral,  Salvidienus, 
was  defeated,  and  he  decided  to  follow  Antonius  to  Epirus,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The 
liberators  were  wasting  their  time  in  plundering  2  the  rich  cities 
of  the  Bast,  and  were  not  aroused  to  their  danger  until  the  news 
came  that  Octavius  and  Antonius  had  landed  in  Greece  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Macedonia.  Laden  with  spoils,  the  liber- , 
ators  prepared  to  meet  them.  Brutus,  involved  as  he  was  in 
the  affairs  of  war,  and  solicitous  for  the  result,  slept  only  a  little. 
He  spent  the  most  of  his  nights  in  making  preparations  and 


»  Fulvia  was  tlie  widow  of  Clodius  when  Antonius  married  her.         p.       ,11. 

*  Brutus  plundered  Xanthns  ;  CaBsius,  Rhodes.  All  Asia  Miaor  was  compelled  to 
pav  the  tribute  of  ten  years.  The  temples  were  despoiled ;  find  the  free  iuhahltants 
wid  imp  slavery. 
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in  reading  the  Stoics.  Just  before  leaving  Asia,  he  sat  one  night 
in  his  tent  with  a  feeble  light,  when  a  strange  figure  entered 
and  stood  silently  by  his  side.  "  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  he;  '*  what 
wilt  thou  with  me  ?  ^*  *^  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus,'*  said  the 
spectre;  *nhou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi.'*  The  two 
armies  ^  met  on  the  plains  of  Philippi,*  and  the  destiny  of  the 
Roman  world  was  decided  in  two  battles.  In  the  first,  Cassius 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  Antonius,  while  Brutus  repulsed 
Octavius.  Cassius,  unaware  of  his  colleague's  victory,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Twenty  days  afterward  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  Brutus  was  completely  defeated,  and  fell,  like 
Cassius,^  on  his  sword.  Many  of  the  most  noble  republicans 
perished  in  the  battle  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ; 


^  The  army  of  the  liberators  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  90,000  horse ;  Antonins  md 
Octavius  had  19  legions  =  about  120,000,  and  1900  horse. 

'  The  last  of  September ;  see  map,  p.  157. 

'  Our  readers  are  for  the  most  part  aware  that  the  grand  feature  of  the  civil  contests 
in  the  Roman  commonwealth  was,  throughout,  the  straggle  of  one  favored  class  to 
maintain  its  exclusive  pri\ileges  a^inst  another  of  a  different  origin,  but  blended  with 
it  in  one  body  politic.  The  nrst  phase  of  this  struggle  was  that  l^tween  the  patiidans 
and  plebeians,  strictly  so  called ;  when  this  contest  terminated  in  the  admission  of  the 
inferior  class  to  substantially  equal  privileges,  peace  was  for  a  time  obtained.    But  the 

{)rogress  of  external  conquest  gradually  createa  a  similar  distinction  of  classes  upon  a 
ai^er  scale.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  patrician  and  plebeian,  whether  living  in  the  city  or 
established  in  colonies,  jealously  maintained  the  distinctive  privileges,  lucrative  ai^ 
influential  as  they  were,  which  tney  enjoyed  as  such.  The  cx)nquered  stales  of  Italy, 
admitted  into  alliance  and  a  certain  limited  communion  with  Rome  but  refused  the 
complete  franchise  and  its  privileges,  now  stood  in  an  analogous  relation  to  the  Soman 
people  with  that  of  the  ancient  plebeians  to  the  patricians.  The  social  wars  formed  the 
crisis  of  the  long  struggle  for  these  privileges,  and  terminated  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  Italians.  However,  it  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  Roman,  or  exclusive  partr,  to 
neutralize  these  concessions  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  Itafians 
began,  like  the  plebeians  of  old,  to  look  for  allies  among  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 
Marius  himself,  the  great  leader  of  the  foreign  party,  was  an  Italian ;  but  many  €f  his 
adherents  were  Romans,  hostile  to  the  domination  of  the  old  aristocratic  families,  and 
anxious,  by  whatever  means,  to  obtain  an  ascendency  for  themselves.  The  contest,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  gradually  lost  the  character  of  a  domestic  and  foreiCT,  and 
acquired  much  of  that  of  an  aristocratic  and  popular  struggle.  Thus,  during  the  suc- 
cess of  the  aristocratic  party  under  Sulla,  they  tried  to  impose  checks  upon  the  influence 
of  the  plebeians,  who  had  become  almost  indcntifled  with  the  Italians,  or  rather,  absorbed 
in  their  multitude.  Pompejus  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Sulla  at  the  head  of  this  party, 
while  Caesar  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  other.  The  one  fonfht  for  the  ialegntj  of 
the  senate,  and  such  exclusive  privileges  as  were  still  enjoyed  by  the  old  aristocratic 
families  of  Rome,  of  whom  the  senate  was  still  almost  entirely  composed.  The  other 
wns  expected  to  break  down  every  barrier  which  opposed  the  complete  union  of  the 
Italian  population  in  a  single  sovereign  nation.  Pcrnaps  Pompejns^  utter  inability  to 
make  head  agaiiiKt  his  rival  in  Italy  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  unpopularity 
of  liis  course  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  the  people's  sense  of  the  important  advan- 
tages which  would  follow  to  tnem  from  Caesar's  success.  The  conflict  which  foUowed 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  bears  some  characteristics  of  the  old  aristocratic  and 
popular  strutjgle ;  and  in  this,  too,  we  find  the  loaders  of  the  former  party  obliged  to 
abandon  Italy  and  carry  on  the  contest  in  the  provinces.  The  same  might  have  been 
observed  of  the  attempt  of  Cato  and  the  sons  of  Pompejus.  But  the  fidl  of  Bmtns  and 
Cassius  was  a  final  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracv  ;  and  TKitof 
emphatically  remarks :  BrtUo  et  CasHocceHs,  nulla  ^am^auWca  armq^—U^rMt^ 
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mde  ft  sew  fiiriainffi  irf  TAjt  sajcz: :  '•"*iaj""'^*  '■iffr--^  Scuii 
and  XnnMia^   jftjnmiiu^  ^-laMily-if.  •kml   lt,-   Z^ttilxji. 

tngning  wiii  Sexait  l'i)iii}i^i&    ■■>a*rjLJ.  eiZ  i.-::iir±Lr  tr:at 
tltlieidiih,  WBE  (bsiruuf  a>  :KiLim.  u  I^t  -^i  aiz^^  '^i  t^ijiair^ 

reauoB  in  iiie  Stun.    5»tv  if-  .z^nKiu^i.  ^^  '■-.■.ufrr.inii  -^as  xuti 

Bmns  juid  CuKiiit  iiduminit 

mi  Ajitamm  t\>  -ha  'xm^iti  vt 
Aril,  "aiiil  loiir^  juuut.'  ^t 
fin^fA,  liuwBv{£,  iiit  uiiiitut  if 

loB  jihmasr  hihil  iiinw^f  uui 

tts  Itt  met  Citeupir.Tfc.  "tiH 
"Sfflpam   itf  -tut   ^ift''     3t 

taS  luBaa»»d.  -riii  5iil  "nntl- 
dome  in  irer  vit  mit    ipsiir- 

fle  oanmiBTtrV  tttti  i«».-M'at" 
Ae  3ad  insiHU^t  nil  <<  't^' 
ma.    TbBt  j&iiiuuiut:  ■!»»    "-r-   ^^'iiur   t'l  "i'-    '"^atis  n  s 

dii^    Htlu^^iwiwr  mil  >ii'-a  ui.t  -.nt  ViC  rrj.  iic  ?^ 
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4.  Octaviiis  in  Italy. — Meanwhile  Octavius  was  busy  in 
Italy  assigning  the  promised  estates  to  his  soldiers.  As  no 
money  came  from  Antonius  he  was  obliged  to  despoil  the 
temples  and  to  drive  away  the  old  proprietors  from  their  farms 
that  he  might  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  disbanded  veterans.^ 
Whole  cities  with  their  adjacent  districts  were  given  up  to 
spoliation.^  Great  disorder  prevailed.  Fulvia  attempted  to 
foment  the  discontent  of  the  proprietors  who  had  lost  their 
lands  and  of  the  veterans  who  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
plunder,  in  hopes  of  recalling  her  faithless  husband  from  the 
East.  Octavius  turned  from  one  class  to  the  other,  but  could 
not  satisfy  both.  Finally,  his  general,  Agrippa,  repressed  the 
discontent,  and  besieging  Antonius'  brother  in  Perusia,  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender. 

5.  The  Treaty  of  Brundisium  (b.  o.  40). — The  news  of 
the  Perusian  war  aroused  Antonius,  who  embarked  for  Italy 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  few  legions.  He  made  a  compact 
with  Sextus  Pompejus  to  overthrow  Octavius,  but  the  name 
of  Pompejus  had  long  since  lost  its  charm.  The  soldiers 
refused  to  fight  and  compelled  the  two  triumvirs  to  treat. 
A  new  partition  ^  of  the  Roman  world  gave  Antonius  the  East 
to  rule  and  defend,  while  Octavius  was  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  West,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
pejus. The  compact  was  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antonius 
to  Octavia,*  his  colleague's  sister,  while  Octavius  married 
Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  of  S.  Pompejus.  The  rivals,  thus 
reconciled,  repaired  to  Rome,  entered  the  city  with  an  ovation, 
and  celebrated  games  and  festivities.* 

6.  The  Treaty  of  Misennm  (b.  c.  39). — The  treaty  of 
Brundisium  marked  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Italy.    It  con- 

*  According  to  Appian  each  soldier  was  to  have  5000  denarii ;  each  centurion,  five 
times  and  each  tribune  ten  times  as  mnch  ;  this  with  an  army  of  28  l^ons  =  i^ut 
170,000  men,  amounted  to  about  1000  million  denarii  =  nearly  $200,000,000. 

=»  Virgii  lost  his  property  at  Andes  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  recovered  it  thronfrh  the 
influence  of  Maecenas.  Horace,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  were  involved  in  the  land  eon- 
fis:!itions.  The  Ofellns  of  Horace  (Sat.  ii.,  2, 112)  sivesa  lively  picture  of  a  proinrietor 
who  was  doomed  to  work  for  a  master  on  the  land  that  had  once  been  his  own. 

'  The  dividing:  line  was  at  Scodra  in  Illyricum ;  Lepidus  wAs  allowed  to  retain  Africa. 

*  Octavia  had  recently  beon  left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus ;  Falvia  had  died 
shortly  after  Antonius"'  return. 

'  This  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Pollio,  and  Vei]!^  odebcates  tttd  peace  ol 
Brundisium  in  his  fourth  eclogue. 
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signed  the  centre  of  Hie  empire  to  a  statesman  who  restrained 
the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers  aod  restored  order.  Sex- 
tas  Pompejos  had  been  excluded  from  the  treaty.  His  fleet 
commanded  the  sea  and  cat  off  the  supply  of  wheat  from  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  populace  became  furious  and  compelled  the 
triumvirs  to  treat  with  Sextus.  They  promised  to  resign  to 
him  Sicily  and  Achaja,  while  he  engaged  to  supply  Italy  with 
com.  The  three  chiefs  entertained  one  another  on  board  a 
yessel  moored  in  the  harbor  near  Misenum.  *'  Shall  I  cut  off 
the  anchors  of  the  ship,  and  make  you  master  of  the  Boman 
world?''  said  Menas,^  one  of  Pompejus'  captains.  "You 
ought  to  have  done  it  instead  of  saying  it,''  was  his  reply. 

7.  The  Treaty  of  Tarentum  (b.  c.  38).— The  agreement, 
however,  was  never  executed.  Sextus  never  received  Achaja, 
and  he  in  turn  failed  to  evacuate  certain  places  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  which  had  fallen  into  his  possession.  Sextus  flew  to  arms, 
and  threatened  the  seaports,  and  the  price  of  grain  rose  in  con- 
sequence at  Boma  Antonius  appeared  off  Brundisium  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  Octavius  was  so  distrustful  of  his 
designs  that  he  forbade  him  to  land.  Antonius  sailed  round  to 
Tarentum,  but  by  the  mediation  of  Maecenas,'  Octavia,  and 
other  friends,  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  The  triumvirate 
was  renewed  for  another  five  years,  and  Antonius  left  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels  for  Octavius  to  use  against  Pompejus, 
while  he  received  twentv  thousand  soldiers  for  the  Parthian  war. 

8.  Victory  off  Nanlochiis. — It  was  necessary  for  Octa- 
vius to  build  a  fleet  and  practice  his  sailors  in  order  to  wrest 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  from  Sextus.  With  this  ^dew  he 
constructed  a  secure  harbor '  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy. 
The  next  spring  he  attacked  Sextus  off  Myla,  and  by  the 
skill  and  energy  of  Agrippa,  gained  a  partial  victory.*  Soon 
after,  the  great  sea-fight  off  Xaulochus  decided  the  contest. 
Deserted  by  his  followers  Sextus  fled  in  despair  to  the  East,  in 
hopes  of  ob^ning  the  protection  of  Antonius. 

'  Api»iaD  calls  bim  Menodonu. 

*  WnwK  aeeomiMuueil  MxeeoMn  to  Brnndiriiim  and  has  giren  a  lively  aeeoont  of  the 
journer  in  the  fifth  Mttiie. 

*  The  lakca  Arenuu  and  JjaciinnK  between  Mi^ennm  and  Pnteoli.  were  eonnectad ; 
leCmfTOMtheTDnheniancem.  ^'SemrUyim. 
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9.  The  Fall  of  Lepidus  (b.c.  36.) — Scarcely  was  this 
danger  from  Sextus  passed,  when  a  new  one,  not  less  threaten- 
ing, arose.  The  Pompeian  soldiers  opened  communication  with 
Lepidus,  who  had  come  from  Africa  and  had  joined  Agrippa 
in  the  siege  of  Messana.  The  gates  were  no  sooner  opened  than 
the  Pompeian  troops  saluted  Lepidus  as  imperator.  Finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  legions,  he  resolved  to  hold  the 
island  for  himself.  The  prompt  action  of  Octavius  prevented 
civil  war.  He  boldly  entered  his  rival's  camp  almost  unat- 
tended, threw  himself  among  the  soldiers,  and  made  appeals  to 
them  which  were  successful.  They  deserted  Lepidus  as  easily 
as  they  had  joined  him.  Octavius  deposed  him  from  the  trium- 
virate, and  confined  him  to  the  island  of  Circeji,  but  allowed  him 
to  retain  the  title  of  chief  pontiff  until  his  death  in  B.  c.  13. 

10.  The  Position  of  Octavius. — Octavius  now  had  no 
other  rival  than  Antonius.  Sextus  Pompejus,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  old  senatorial  party,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Antonius'  lieutenant,  who  put  him  to  death.  His  death  and 
Antonius'  absence  left  Octavius  the  undisputed  head  of  the 
Caesarians.  Octavius  had  now  attained  that  position  in  which 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  be  merciful.  The  strength  of 
the  old  parties  had  been  so  broken  up  by  death  and  confisca- 
tion, that  the  remnant  were  prepared  to  support  any  govern- 
ment which  promised  order  and  security.  The  people  joined 
the  senate  in  welcoming  Octavius  as  the  "restorer  of  peace  by  sea 
and  land."  Measures  were  taken  to  maintain  in  Rome  a  vigi- 
lant police,  and  brigandage  was  put  down  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Octavius  began  now  on  a  greater  arena  to  display  that  state-craft 
which  he  had  maintained,  from  the  first  and  which  never  de- 
serted him.  He  granted  all  the  liberty  consistent  with  his 
safety,  but  veiled  his  government  under  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution.      • 

11.  The  Ministers  of  Octavius. — In  nothing  did  he  show 
his  discrimination  more  than  in  calling  around  him  two  such 
men  as  Agrippa,  the  able  general,  and  Maecenas,  the  admirable 
counsellor.  We  have  seen  the  perseverance  and  obstinate  cour- 
age of  Agrippa ;  how  he  was  ever  active  in  constructing  and 
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repairing  fleets^  and  exercising  sailors.  Maecenas  had  alreadjf 
rendered  important  service  in  reconciling  the  triumvirs,  and  in 
calming  and  restraining  the  multitude  when  the  fleet  of  Sextua 
cviC  off  the  supply  of  grain.  His  genuine  taste  for  learning  and 
his  encouragement  of  men  of  letters,  Octavius  found  to  be 
equally  valuable  in  turning  men's  minds  to  literature,  which 
contributed  greatly  in  reconciling  them  to  the  loss  of  liberty. 
Maecenas'  mild  and  elastic  mind  seemed  formed  to  calm  and 
quiet  Italy  after  so  many  mighty  storms  had  swept  over  it 


••  ♦•♦ 


Thb  Battlb  op  AcnuM — The  End  of  the  Civil  Wars 

1.  Antonios  and  the  East  (b.  c.  37-34).— After  the  re- 
newal of  the  triumvirate,  in  b.  c.  37,  Antonius,  who  had 
already  become  tired  of  Octavia,  left  her  in  Italy,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  his  long  projected  campaign  against  the 
Parthians.*  By  the  middle  of  B.C.  36,  he  had  assembled  one 
hundred  thousand  men  on  the  Euphrates,*  with  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  success  that  his  lieutenants  had  already 
begun.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Praaspa,  three  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  Tigris,  but  the  Parthians  cut  off  his  munitions 
of  war,  and  his  treacherous  ally^  deserted  him.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  commence  a  disastrous  retreat,  which  cost  the  lives 
of  eight  thousand  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  following  spring 
(b.  c.  34),  he  made  one  more  effort,^  and  advanced  into  Armenia, 
where  he  collected  an  immense  amount  of  booty.  Aftei 
this  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  as 


*  The  Parthians.  led  by  Labienns.  a  son  of  CsBsar's  old  general,  had  invaded  Syria, 
Oilicia  and  Oaria ;  Ventidms  had  defeated  them  twice  in  Syria ;  Labienus  and  Phama- 
pates,  the  ablest  general  of  Orodes,  had  fallen  in  battle.  Sosius  took  Jerusalem  and  de- 
throned Anti£K>nQS ;  and  Canidins,  another  lieatenant,  penetrated  into  Armenia,  defeated 
the  Idngs  of  Iberia  and  Albania,  and  spread  the  terror  of  Antonius'  name  and  power 
throogh  these  barbarous  regions.  Antonius  found  himself  master  of  the  three  great 
roads  on  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  traveled— that  of  Caucasus,  that  of  Palmyra, 
and  that  of  Alexandria. 

*  The  king  of  Annenia.  '  Plat.  Anton. 
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sumed  the  insignia  and  dress  of  an  Oriental  monarch.  Cleopatra 
sat  by  his  side  as  queen,  to  whose  influence  Antonius  had  en- 
tirely surrendered  himself.  He  gave  the  title  of  king  to  her 
children,  annexed  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
Egyptian  kingdom,  and  plunged  into  the  wildest  dissipation. 

2.  Cleopatra,  the  Queen  of  the  East. — In  order  to 
retain  her  influence  over  him,  and  to  wean  him  effectually  from 
Rome,  Cleopatra  daily  invented  new  pleasures  and  constantly 
amused  him.  She  possessed  a  thousand  charms,  a  thousand 
varied  graces,  and  the  gift  of  many  languages.  She  was  an  ad- 
mirable singer,  a  skilled  musician.  Her  flattery  was  varied  as 
it  was  delicate.  She  transformed  herself  daily  to  please  him. 
She  gamed,  she  drank,  she  hunted,  and  followed  him  in  all 
his  exercises.  In  his  night  rambles  through  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  stopping  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  citi- 
zens to  throw  out  jests,  she  attended  him  dressed  as  a  slava 
She  already  dreamed  of  planting  her  pavilion  on  the  Tarpeiau 
rock  and  of  dictating  her  will  among  the  trophies  of  Marius. 
She  must  wean  Antonius  from  Rome ;  then  the  Alexander 
of  the  East  could  conquer  the  West.  One  day  Cleopatra  had 
an  Egyptian  diviner  say  to  him  :  "Thy  genius  fears  Octa- 
vius ;  when  it  is  alone  its  port  is  erect  and  fearless ;  when 
his  approaches  it  is  dejected  and  oppressed."  Octavius 
possessed  Rome  ;  it  was  his  capital.  Alexandria  alone  could  be 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Antonius.  Here  the  commerce  of 
three  continents  found  its  mart.  In  this  vast  caravansary  every 
nation  lodged.  In  this  great  centre,  the  religion  and  mysticism 
of  the  East  and  the  philosophy  of  the  West  met.  This  mighty 
world  was  mirrored  in  its  queen,  the  female  Mithridates — a 
varied,  vast  and  multifarious  mind,  like  that  of  the  ever  fruit- 
ful Isis,  under  whose  attributes  she  triumphed.^ 

3.  Octavius  and  the  West — Meanwhile  Octavius  was 
yearly  increasing  in  popularity.  His  manners  were  affable,  and 
his  concern  for  the  public  welfare  unwearied.  He  established 
a  mild  and  firm  government  at  Rome,  and  led  his  legions  with 

>  Michelet ;  Plat.  Ant.  She  wan  adored  in  Egypt.  When,  after  her  death,  the  statae 
of  Antonint)  wan  overthrown,  an  Alexandrian  gave  two  miuiona  steriing  to  have  tboae 
st  Cleopatra  left.— Michelet, 
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success  against  the  Dalmatians^  the  Salassi^  and  the  Panno- 
nians.  During  the  aedileship^  of  Agrippa,  he  rebuilt  and 
beautified  Bome^  repaired  the  highways,  cleansed  the  sewers, 
restored  the  aqueducts,  and  multiplied  the  fountains.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  were  concihated  by  largesses  of  money, 
oil  and  salt,  while  the  games  and  shows  amused  them,  and 
reconciled  them  to  his  government.  The  spoils  from  his 
Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  campaigns  were  so  enormous  that  they 
were  not  only  sufficient  for  these  vast  works,  but  they  enabled 
Octavius  and  Pollio  to  establish  public  libraries. 

4.  Declaration  of  War  against  Egypt.— Thus  far  the 
two  rivals  had  maintained  all  appearances  of  good- will  towards 
each  othel ,  but  in  b.  c.  33,  they  began  to  exchange  complaints. 
Octavius  accused  Antonius  of  lavishing  the  provinces  of  the 
Eoman-  empire  on  the  Egyptian  queen,  and  circulated  the 
report  that  he  wished  to  give  her  Rome  even.^  The  consuls  for 
3.  c.  32  were,  according  to  previous  agreement,  partisans  of 
Antonius.  They  began  their  year  of  office  with  a  violent  in- 
vective against  Octavius,  who  at  the  time  was  absent  from  the 
city.  On  his  return,  convening  the  senate,  he  stationed  guards 
at  tae  door,  and  entering  himself  surrounded  by  a  body-guard, 
delivered  a  bitter  invective  against  Antonius  and  promised  to 
make  formal  charges  against  him  at  the  next  meeting.  The  con- 
suls fled  to  Antonius.  In  the  meantime  Octavius  obtained  pos- 
session of  Antonius'  will,  which  the  latter  had  deposited  with 
the  vestal  virgins.  It  confirmed  his  donations  of  provinces  and 
treasures  to  Cleopatra's  children,  declared  one  of  them,  Caesario, 
to  be  the  heir  of  the  great  dictator,  and  finally  directed  that  his 
own  body  should  be  entombed  with  hers  at  Alexandria.  No  one 
could  any  longer  doubt  the  rumors  that  he  intended  to  make 
Cleopatra  queen  of  the  Roman  world,  and  remove  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Alexandria.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  aroused, 
and  it  was  loudly  demanded  that  Antonius  should  be  declared  a 
public  enemy.    Octavius  refrained  from  this,  but  he  directed  the 

• 

*  B.  c.  88. 

•  The  principal  witnesses  against  Antonius  were  Calvistus  and  Plancas,  who  had  been 
Antonins*^  confederates  and  had  deserted  him. 
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senate  to  declare  war  against  Egypt  ^^It  is  not  Antonios 
with  whom  we  are  going  to  war,  for  he  is  like  a  man  under 
enchantment,  who  has  no  longer  any  power  over  himself,  but 
with  Mardion  the  eunuch^  Pothinus,  and  Iris^  Cleopatra's 
hairdresser." 

5.  Battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31). — Antonius  received  the 
declaration  of  war  at  Athens,  and  replied  by  divorcing  Octa- 
via,  thus  breaking  the  last  tie  tiiat  bound  him  to  his  country* 
Preparations  for  the  coming  struggle  were  pushed  forward  on 
both  sides.  Antonius  had  an  army  mustered  from  all  the 
East.  The  Mauritanians,  the  Arabians,  the  Jews,  the  Medians, 
sent  him  -aid ;  the  kings  of  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia 
and  Commagene  followed  his  banner  in  person.  The  vast  host  ^ 
was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  cross  to  Italy.' 
Octavius  busied  himself  in  collecting  the  forces  of  the  West. 
The  triumvirate  expired  on  the  last  day  of  b.  c.  32.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  B.  c.  31,  Octavius  entered  upon  his  third  con- 
sulship. Embarking  from  Brundisium  for  Corcyra,  he  landed, 
his  army  at  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  and  directed  his 
march  towards  the  Ambracian  gulf  ®  and  established  his  camp 
opposite  Actium,*  where  he  afterwards  erected  Nicopolis.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  faithful  Agrippa,  and  consisted 
of  light  Libumian  galleys  manned  by  crews  which  had  gained 
experience  in  the  wars  with  S.  Pompejus.  It  cruised  over 
the  whole  Ionian  sea,  defeated  and  destroyed  a  part  of  Anto- 
nius' fleet,  and  thus  secured  command  of  the  sea.  Antonius' 
supplies  began  to  fail,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  desertion 
of  his  soldiers  compelled  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  friends 
wished  to  decide  the  contest  on  land,  but  Cleopatra  insisted 
that  they  should  fight  by  sea.  Her  advice  prevailed,  and 
on  the  2d  of  September,  Antonius  drew  up  his  line  of 
battle.  The  contest  was  long  and  still  undecided,  when  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  sixty 

>  Nearly  100,000  foot,  1200  horge,  and  800  ships,  many  with  ten  banks  of  oars. 

»  Octavius  had  80,000  foot,  1200  horse,  and  250  vessels,  according  to  some  400. 

'  The  army  and  fleet  of  Antonius  was  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Ambradui 
gulf. 

*  At  the  tip  or  acfe  of  the  peninsula  stood  a  chapel  sacred  to  ApoUo,  caDed  tbe 
Actium ;  see  map,  p.  167. 
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ships,  took  advantage  of  a  favorable  breeze  and  fled.  Antonius 
saw  her  flight,  and  immediately  sprang  into  a  five-oared 
galley  and  followed  her.^  The  battle  still  raged  furiously,  but 
before  evening  the  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  few  days 
after  the  army  joined  the  victor. 

6.  Restoration  of  Order. — Before  following  the  fugitives, 
Octavius  restored  order  in  Greece  and  Asia,  which,  on  account 
of  the  exactions  of  Antonius,  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. .  To 
appease  the  soldiers  it  was  necessary  to  sell  at  auction  his  own 
effects  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends.  New  colonies  were 
planted  and  ample  promises  were  made  from  the  spoils  of 
Egypt. 

7.  Snicide  of  Antonius. — As  for  Antonius  he  was  in 
despair.  He  wished  to  be  alone.  His  friends,  his  power,  had 
abandoned  him.  Cleopatra  found  means  to  woo  him  from  his 
solitary  life.  The  time  of  the  "inimitable  life"^  was  gone, 
but  another  was  instituted  by  no  means  inferior  in  splendor 
and  luxury,  called  the  ^^inseparables  in  death.^*  The  time  was 
passed  in  festivities  and  in  trying  various  kinds  of  poison,  and 
experimenting  with  venomous  insects  to  see  if  there  existed 
a  voluptuous  death.8  When  Octavius  approached  Egypt,  both 
sought  grace  from  the  victor.  Pelusium,*  the  key  of  the 
country,  fell  into  his  hands.  Once  more  the  soldier-spirit 
blazed  in  Antonius  and  he  fought  like  a  lion  before  the  gates 
of  Alexandria.  Cleopatra  had  already  received  flattering  mes- 
sages from  Octavius  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  disencumber  her- 
self from  Antonius,  who  had  already  been  deserted  by  his  fleet 
and  army.  Cleopatra  had  word  sent  to  Antonius  that  she  had 
destroyed  herself  in  her  fortified  mausoleum  in  which  she  had 
taken  refuge.  Antonius  heard  the  news.  "I  will  die  then," 
said  he,  and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.    Keviving  a  little, 


*  According  to  Merivale  (vol.  iii.,  p.  818),  Antonius  despaired  of  victory  either  by  sea 
or  land,  before  the  battle,  and  had  already  prepared  for  flight  when  he  was  attacked.  If 
this  was  Wfl  plan,  the  leaving  of  the  army  without  any  arrangements  for  retreat,  and 
without  even  a  leader  (which  would  be  explainable  in  the  haste  and  despair  after  a  lost 
iMittle)  would  be  an  act  of  downright  folly.  Plutarch  makes  no  mention  of  such  an 
intention,  and  even  Did.  (iv.,  15),  whom  Merivale  follows,  seems  to  lay  little  weight 
vmon  it. 

»  Flut.  Ant  •  Plut.  Ant.  and  Did.  li.,  8,  ♦  1^  map  No.  7, 
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he  heard  that  Cleopatra  was  still  alive.  He  ordered  himself  to 
be  carried  to  her,  and  his  litter  being  raised  up  to  the  window, 
he  was  taken  into  the  maasoleum,  where  he  died  soon  after  in 
herarms. 

8.  Suicide  of  Cleopatra. — The  soldiers  of  Octayins  en- 
tered by  the  same  window.  "  Wretched  Cleopatra!  '*  exclaimed 
her  attendant,  ^^you  are  taken  alive. ^^  She  pretended  to  stab 
herself  with  a  poniard  which  she  carried  for  this  purpose ;  but 
she  really  clung  to  life  and  hoped  to  seduce  Octavius  ^^  by  the 
grace  of  a  beautiful  grief  and  the  coquetry  of  despair.'*  All 
failed  before  his  cold  reserve.  She  resolved  to  die,  when  she 
was  informed  that  Octavius  wished  to  remove  her  to  Bome. 
One  day  she  was  found  dead^  among  her  attendants,  lying 
upon  a  golden  couch,  with  a  diadem  on  her  forehead. 

9.  Octavius  Sole  Ruler.>-The  death  of  Antonius  left 
Octavius  without  a  rival.  The  restoration  of  the  republic  was 
impossible.  The  long  years  of  civil  war  had  exhausted  the 
world.  It  yearned  for  repose.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
monarchy  was  inevitable ;  with  it  came  the  man  who  knew  how 
to  grasp  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand  and  veil  his  supremacy 
under  those  constitutional  forms  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  crafty  policy  of  Octavius  in 
representing  the  battle  of  Actium  as  a  revolt  of  the  East 
against  the  West,  as  an  effort  to  obliterate  the  rule  of  Bome, 
was  completely  successful.  All  classes  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  and  which  had 
threatened  to  subvert  their  laws  and  religion.  Before  returning 
to  Bome  to  celebrate  his  triumphs,  Octavius  organized  Egypt 
as  a  province,^  and  appointed  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  distinguished 
patron  of  literature  and  friend  of  Pollio,  governor.  Octavius 
then  began  his  journey  homeward.  In  Judsea  he  confirmed 
the  kingdom  to  Herod,  and  settled  the  condition  of  Syria  and 

>  The  manner  of  her  death  was  never  known.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  she 
died  from  the  stin^::  of  an  asp,  which  was  bron^ht  to  her  concealed  amons:  some  Use. 
Octavius  adopted  this  report,  and  in  his  triumph  her  image  was  carried,  the  arms  being 
encircled  witn  asps. 

>  On  the  plan  that  Caesar  bad  arranged ;  the  officer  of  finance  {procurxUor)  rendered 
b^B  ^counts  directly  to  Octavius, 
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Asia  Minor.  In  August  of  B.C.  29  he  arrived  in  Bonie  to 
celebrate  tiiree  magnificent  triumphs^  for  hi^  Tietorie§  in 
Dalmada^  at  Actinm  and  in  Egypt.  The  restoration  of  peace 
was  inangoiated  bj  closing  the  temple  of  Janos  for  the  third 
time  in  all  Roman  historv.' 


>  At  hi*  trinqik  he  gsrv  cadi  «M£er  MM  «itcrew;  #«ch 
190LOOO  Tetetam  vert  M«2iei  ix  Iia2T  aad  iht  prvTfse*».    7%fr  moTEiovc  wa  of  MO 


su:sr\f  A  KY. 

CtTIL   Dl9S£S:^KfX2i B-  c  \^Z-Z1, 

During  Ae  precsedm^  period  Ac  goicrmaent  had 
fdlen  entirrir  into  ibe  iuokds  of  the  nol/i!iiT.  The  sen- 
ate governed  ahx>05i  whlkcmt  oj,j*Cfsii5c«i.  In  fict  the 
nobles  had  sndi  JTifhaenpe  lioj  "*  new  mtrn  **  were  ex- 
doded  from  aH  slore  in  dte  c^jremment.  Tber  opposi- 
tion led  br  s&di  mexi  as  Caio  and  Flat  ecus  w^sifrd  iLelr 
effoits  in  trring  to  deck  Ac  sprtad  cif  lux-nrr  and  to 
elevate  one  of  thrrr  own  niiini>eT  to  tikt  consul^p- 
MeanvfaHe  the  state  drifi-ed  into  tioubJes  from  -wiiidb 
the  wisest  could  not  free  h.  Tbt  Liciniioj  laws  liad 
been  disregarded  for  so  manj  rears  tiia.!  all  tike  lands 
in  Italr  were  absorbed  in  tbe  lajge  t:sta.tt:s  ;  and  instead 
of  emplojing  free  laborers,  :be  poswrssors  lound  it  more 
profitalde  to  hare  thdr  lands  cii!ti rated  br  slares  wliic^ 
the  wars  in  die  East  had  made  dbtaip.  In  tiote  Ae  im- 
portation of  com  wbic±  was  sold  in  ibt  market  at  Rome 
below  Ae  cost  of  production  in  Italr.  compdlt)d  farm- 
ing: on  a  large  Kade  to  be  abandoned,  and  tbe  conrer- 
sion  of  Ae  land  into  pasturage.  Tiberius  Graccbus 
attempted   lo   iwnedr  Aese  erils  br  reriring  tbt   Li-  *-  ^  *-^> 

cjntan  laws.    This,  ^owerer,  was   disagreeable  to  tbe         m^r^er  m 
nobilitr.  who  succeeded  in  frustrating    nis  measures  Tiiir  ■!■■ 

and  finoLllT  ismTdcnsd  Gracdbus  bimsell     From  this  time  B.  c.  133. 

the  downward  step  was  rapid  ;  Ae  old  inherent  Ttsptd 
for  law  and  order  soon  disappeared,  and  tbe  g:orem- 
ment  hccamt  Ae  prer  of  >iolem  and  unscrupulous 
demagog:iies. 

Tlie  deaA  of  Tiberius  did  not  deter  Ids  broAer  Gajus  *^3f^  *^^* 
from  oooong  forM-ard  witb  still  more  sweeping  measures  1'  r**T •IS!!^ 
of  refonn — Ae  relief  of  Ae  poorer  classes  and  tbe  break-  ^"""^ 

ii^g  down   of  Ae  power  of  tbe  senate.     Tbe   striate         m*  itftl 
jBod  Gajus  was  killed  wi A  Aree  Aousand  £.  c.  121. 


B.C.  13^ 
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of  his  adherents.  The  death  of  Gajus  threw  the  power 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy.  The  Agrarian 
laws  were  annulled,  and  the  shameless  rule  of  the  oli- 
garchy brought  dishonor  upon  the  Roman  name.  Every- 
where the  incompetency  of  the  government  was  visible. 
In  Africa,  Jugurtha  revolted  and  carried  on  war  for 
nearly  six  years.  Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha  was 
ended,  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  invaded  the  empire ; 
the  first  were  defeated  by  Marius  at  Aquae  Sextiae,  and 
the  latter  by  Marius  and  Catulus  near  Vercellae. 

These  victories  raised  Marius  far  above  all  his  rivals, 
and  had  he  been  a  statesman,  he  might  have  anticipated 
the  work  of  Caesar.  He  was  a  great  soldier  but  no 
statesman.  Laws  were  carried  reducing  still  further 
the  price  of  corn  and  providing  for  colonies  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  The  demagogues  of  the  capital — Saturninus 
and  Glaucia — used  him,  but  when  their  violence  pro- 
voked armed  resistance,  Marius  deserted  them  and 
finally  sacrificed  them. 

For  a  few  years  there  was  peace  at  Rome,  but  soon 
the  claims  of  the  Italians  and  the  Latins  to  the  franchise, 
and  the  demand  of  the  oligarchy  that  the  judicial  powei 
should  be  restored  to  their  own  order,  renewed  the 
discord.  Drusus  proposed  (i)  to  recruit  the  senate 
from  the  equestrian  order,  and  then  to  choose  the  jury^ 
men  from  the  senators,  and  (2)  he  promised  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Italian  allies.  The  oligarchy  had  recourse 
once  more  to  assassination  in  hopes  01  dela3ring  this 
reform.  The  death  of  Drusus  drove  the  allies  to  despair. 
All  central  and  southern  Italy  was  soon  in  arms.  Cor- 
finium  was  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  of  the  new  "  Italica." 
The  allies  met  at  first  with  some  success  which  com- 
pelled the  Romans  to  grant  concessions — (i)  by  the 
Julian  law  which  conferred  the  franchise  on  the  Latins 
and  all  Italians  who  had  remained  faithful  or  had  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  (2)  by  the  iex  Flautia  Papiria  which 
granted  all  the  subjects  ever  claimed.  The  allies  were 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  after  the  peace — being  crowded  into  eight  tribes 
— while  the  discord  and  hatred  engendered  by  the  prose- 
cutions of  Varius,  who  instituted  investigations  against 
every  one  who  had  favored  the  cause  of  the  Italians, 
combined  with  the  financial  crisis  that  set  in  on  account 
of  the  troubles  in  Asia,  arrayed  party  against  party,  and 
sowed  the  bitterest  discord  among  the  people.  Further 
Marius  had  gained  little  credit  during  the  Social  war; 
while  his  rival  Sulla  had  won  great  renown.  The  sen- 
ate therefore  very  naturally  selected  Sulla  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Mithridates.  Marius  was  deeply  ofifended, 
and  in  order  to  increase  his  popularity,  he  undertook 
the  cause  of  the  Italians  and  induced  Sulpicius  to 
propose  and  carry  a  law  to  distribute  the  new  citizens 
£^mon^  all  th^  tribes  ra,  whigh  Marius  hoped  their  io4u- 
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ence  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  the  command 
against  Mithridates.  Sulla,  however,  returned  to  Rome 
with  six  legions  and  expelled  his  enemies.  Marius, 
after  a  wonderful  series  of  adventures,  found  safety  in 
Africa.  But  Sulla  had  no  sooner  left  Rome,  than  Cinna 
kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war,  endeavored  to  recall 
Marius,  and  to  revive  the  Sulpician  laws.  Marius  and 
Cinna  marched  to  Rome  and  entered  it  with  their  parti- 
sans. The  friends  of  Sulla  were  slaughtered,  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  a  r^ign  of  terror  was 
inaugurated. 

FiBST   MiTHRIDATIO   WaR — ^B.  C.  88-84. 

Mithridates  and  the  Romans  had  often  come  into 
collision  in  Asia  Minor — particularly  when  Mithridates 
attempted  to  place  his  nephew  on  the  throne  of  Cap- 
pad  ocia  and  set  up  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Bithynia.  Mithridates  saw  that  war  with  Rome  was 
inevitable,  and  prepared  to  strike  when  the  favorable 
moment  came.  When,  however,  Aquillius,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Asia  to  settle  the  difficulties  there,  insti- 
gated Nicomedes  to  plunder  the  territories  of  Mithri- 
dates, Mithridates  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 
He  invaded  the  Roman  province,  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Ephesus,  and  sent  his  generals  Archelaus 
and  Taxiles  to  aid  the  Athenians  who  had  revolted. 
Sulla  crossed  to  Greece,  besieged  and  captured  Athens, 
and  defeated  both  armies  of  the  king,  first  at  Chaeronea 
and  then  at  Orchomenus.  These  successes  brought 
Mithridates  to  terms.  He  gave  up  all  his  conquests, 
paid  300  talents  and  surrendered  80  ships  of  war. 

During  Sulla's  absence  the  government  had  been 
controlled  by  Cinna.  Sulla  returned  at  the  head  of  his 
army ;  he  defeated  Norbanus  near  Capua,  won  over  to 
his  service  the  army  of  the  other  consul  Scipio,  and 
crushed  the  last  opposition  of  the  Samnites  at  the  Col- 
line  Gate.  After  this  he  published  his  "  lists "  of  the 
proscribed.  As  many  as  47,000  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished. He  reformed  the  constitution,  concentrating 
all  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  in  B.  c.  79 
abdicated. 

^      Scandalous  Rule  of  the  Oligarchy. 

Scarcely  was  Sulla  dead  before  symptoms  of  reaction 
against  the  rule  of  the  senate  appeared.  The  attempt  of 
Lepidus  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla  was  followed  by 
the  war  with  Sertorius  in  Spain  and  the  Gladiatorial 
war.  Pompejus  and  Crassus  gained  renown  in  these 
wars  and  Aey  demanded  the  consulship  as  a  reward. 
The  abuses  of  the  oligarchy  had  become  so  scandalous 
that  all  classes  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  power,    Uiws  were  carried  restoring  the  power 
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of  the  tribunes  and  enacting  that  the  jurymen  should  be 
selected  equally  from  the  senators,  knights,  and  tribuni 
ararii.  Pom  pejus  took  no  province  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  but  after  two  years*  retire- 
ment the  wretched  state  of  affairs  compelled  him  to 
return  and  clear  first  the  sea  of  pirates  and  then  end 
the  Third  Mithridatic  war. 
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Third  Mithjmdatic  War — ^b.  c.  74^63. 

Milhridates  felt  that  the  peace  with  Rome  was  only  a 
truce.  He  therefore  made  great  preparations  to  renew 
the  war.  When  the  Romans  converted  Bithynia  into  21 
province,  he  thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  strike.  He 
invaded  Asia  with  a  large  army,  supported  by  his  fleet, 
and  invested  Cyzicus.  Lucullus  raised  the  siege  of 
Cyzicus,  defeated  Milhridates  on  the  ^sepus  and  then 
at  Tigranocerta,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
with  Tigranes.  A  mutiny  in  the  army  compelled  Lucul. 
lus  to  pause  in  his  career  of  conquest,  and  his  economic 
measures  in  Asia  and  unpopularity  at  Rome  caused  his 
recall.  Pompejus  took  command,  gained  favor  with 
the  soldiers  by  relaxing  the  strict  rules  of  Lucullus, 
secured  the  'alliance  of  the  Parthian  king,  and  then 
defeated  Mithridates  at  Nicopolis  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Pompe- 
jus settled  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  subdued  Syria, 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem,  and  then  in 
B.  c.  62  returned  homeward,  reaching  Rome  B.  c  61. 

Internal  History — ^b.  c.  65-49. 

Meanwhile  at  Rome  the  government  had  been  nearly - 
subverted  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  in  which  many 
eminent  men  were  said  to  be  implicated.  By  the  un- 
wearied exertions  of  Cicero  the  plans  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  frustrated  in  the  city,  and  their  army  defeated 
at  Pistoria.  When  Pompejus  returned,  he  found  that 
he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  senators,  and 
that  they  were  in  no  mood  to  grant  lands  for  his  sol- 
diers or  to  confirm  his  acts  in  the  East.  This  com. 
pelled  him  to  accept  the  overtures  of  Caesar;  a  private 
cabal  was  formed  between  Caesar,  Pompejus  and  Cras^ 
sus,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  co-operat6 
with  each  other  to  secure  (i)  lands  for  ihe  soldiers  of 
Pompejus  ;  (2)  the  confirmation  of  his  acts  in  the  East; 
(3)  the  elevation  of  Caesar  to  the  consulship.  The  tri- 
umvirs determined,  in  order  to  secure  their  power,  to 
remove  Cicero  and  Cato.  For  this  purpose  the  dema. 
gogue  Clodius  was  used.  Cato  was  sent  to  Cyprus, 
which  was  to  be  converted  on  some  frivolous  pretext 
into  a  province,  while  Cicero  was  banished  from  the 
state.    Cxsar  then  departed  to  his  province  to  subdue 
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the  free  tribes  in  GanL    Clodios  continoed  the  abject  * 
tool    of   Caesar.       Measures    were    carried    for    free  ' 
distribution  of  com,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  senate, 
to   re-establish  the    guilds  of    trade,   and    to   annul 
the  powers  of  the  censors.    Soon   Clodius  dared  to 
oppose   Pompejus,   who  was    thus  forced   to   incline  ' 
toward  the  senate,  and  who  hoped  that  the  anarchv  at  ' 
Rome  would  compel  the  senate  to  appcnnt  bim  dictator. 
The  senate,  however,  was  not  yet  ready  to  rtceive  a 
master ;    it  opposed   Milo  to    Clodius,  fomented  dis-  . 
cord   between    Pompejus    and    Crassus,   and   cajoled 
Pompejus.     Caesar  saw  it  was  time  to  ad.     At  an  inter-  ' 
view  at  Lucca,  he  reconciled  Pompejus  and  Crassus, 
and  arranged  that  they  should  be  elected  consuls  for 
B.  c  55.     For  himself  his  command  was  prolonged  for 
another  five  years.    The  triumvirs  obtained  their  objects. 
Pompejus  received  Spain  as  his  province,  while  Cras- 
sus became  proconsul  of  Sjrria,  where  he  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  completely  defeated   and   killed. 
The  desuh  o(  Crassus  hausten^  the   rupture  between 
Caesar  and   Pompejus.     Julia  died  in  B.  c  55,  and  in 
B.C.  52  Clodius,  Uie  last  check  to  Pomi>eju5'  ambition, 
was  removed.     The  anardiy  in  the  capital  increased  to 
sudi  an  extent  that  Pompejus  was  elected  sole  consul. 
If  Caesar  were  removed,  Pompejus  knew  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  fall  into  his  own  hands.     He  therefore 
encouraged   the  aristocrats   to   propose   the   recall   of 
Caesar  and  to  prevent  him  in  his  absence  from  suing 
for  the  consulship.     When  the  senate,  in  spite  of  the 
tribune's  veto,  appcnnted   Caesar's  successor,  civil  war 
was  certain.    When  the  decree  of  the  senate  ordering 
Caesar  to  disband  his  army  and   give   up  his  province  : 
reached  him,  be  determined  to  acL 
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Without  delay  Caesar  advamoed  towards  Rome.  Con- 
sternation seized  die  people,  and  even  Pompejus  fell 
back  to  Brundisinm  and  then  embarked  for  Greece. 
This  left  Caesar  master  of  Ital}-.  Caesar  then  subdued 
the  different  provinces  in  detail.  Pompejus'  lieuten- 
ants in  Spain  were  defeated  at  Ilerda  :  then  Caesar  has- 
tened to  the  EasL  The  battle  of  Pharsalus  decided 
the  contest  After  that  the  Pompeians  were  defeated  in 
Africa  at  Thapsns.  and  finally  in  Spain  at  Mundau 
Egypt  was  also  subjugated  and  Phamaces  punished. 

Caesar  now  returned  to  Rome  and  ruled  as  imprrator. 
The  raiioBS  titles  and  powers  that  had  been  taken  from 
die  supreme  magistrate,  centred  again  in  one  man. 
Good  government  was  secured  at  home  and  in  the 
pfxmnoes.  He  introduced  vari<]Kis  reforms,  commenced 
vast  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  capital,  encour- 
a£;ed  c;^calture  and  reformed  the  calendsi.     Caesax 
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did  not  realize,  however,  how  attached  the  Romans 
were  to  the  old  forms  of  the  republic.  He  misjudged 
the  temper  of  the  people.  He  did  not  realize  how 
deep  seated  was  the  hatred  against  royalty.  He  knew 
himself  that  the  monarchy  was  inevitable,  and  by  openly 
proclaiming  it  provoked  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Brutus, 
Cassius  and  others,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 
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The  conspirators  had  formed  no  plan  for  restoring  the 
republic,  and  the  result  was  that  the  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antonius.  Antonius  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  all  he  wished,  when  he  was  checked  in  his 
career  by  G.  Octavius,  the  heir  of  Caesar.  Octavius 
managed  so  skillfully  that  he  gained  the  favor  of  Cicero, 
by  whose  influence  Antonius  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  and  the  senate  associated  Octavius  in  com- 
mand with  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  directed  to  carry  on  war  against  Antonius.  Two 
battles  were  fought  near  Mutina,  in  which  Antonius 
was  defeated  but  the  two  consuls  fell,  and  Octavius 
was  left  in  sole  command  of  the  army.  Octavius  now 
demanded  the  consulship  and  the  senate  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  He  now  showed  himself  in  his  true 
colors.  He  treated  with  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  for  by 
their  assistance  only  could  he  hope  to  crush  Cassius 
and  Brutus  in  the  East.  A  new  proscription  was 
ordered  in  which  Cicero  perished.  Antonius  and 
Octavius  then  crossed  to  Greece,  where  they  defeated 
the  "liberators"  in  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

After  the  battle  the  triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of 
the  empire.  Antonius  received  the  East ;  Octavius 
ruled  the  West,  while  Lepidus  received  Africa.  The 
triumvirs  soon  began  to  quarrel,  and  after  various 
reconciliations,  Octavius,  who  had  constantly  increased 
in  reputation,  determined  to  precipitate  a  rupture,  for 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  many  years.  The  great 
contest  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Antonius 
fled  from  the  battle,  and  although  prolonging  the  con- 
test for  nearly  a  year,  he  was  finally  defeated,  having 
been  deserted  by  his  fleet  and  army,  and  committed 
suicide.  The  death  of  Antonius  left  Octavius  without 
a  rival ;  he  was  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world. 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  uncle,  Octavius  discarded 
every  illegal  title.  He  veiled  his  supreme  power  under 
the  forms  of  the  republic.  Everything  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Romans  was  discarded.  Gradually  he 
combined  within  his  own  person  all  the  republican 
offices,  and  took  to  himself  every  vestige  ot  power  that 
the  state  had  to  bestow.  The  monarchy  was  est9l>}isli^ 
but  it  was  dIsguisQd  un^er  republigs^n  forms. 
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The  Military  Organization. — The  Legion. — The  System 
OF  Encampment. —  Military  ENomEs. 

1.  Military  Power. — As  we  have  now  reached  a  turning 
point  in  our  history — a  time  when  a  standing  army  is  estab- 
lished and  the  military  authority  has  become  predominant  in 
the  state — ^it  would  be  well  to  review  the  manner  by  which 
the  military  organization  has  reached  its  present  perfection. 

2.  The  Legion.^ — The  legion  designated  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  Roman  history  an  organized  body  of  troops. 
Each  legion  was  complete  within  itself,  being  composed  of 
troops  of  all  arms,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  when  military  engines 
came  into  use,  of  artillery.  The  number  of  soldiers,  although 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  varied  considerably  at  different 
times.  The  history  of  the  legion  may  be  considered  under  three 
periods,  viz. : 

L  The  first  period  embraced  the  time  when  military  service 
due  to  the  state  was  based  either  upon  birth  or  wealth.  This 
period  falls  into  three  subdivisions  :  (1)  the  time  before  Servius 
TuUius  ;  (2)  the  time  from  Servius  Tullius  to  Camillus  ;  (3)  the 
time  from  Camillus  to  the  end  of  the  Social  War. 

II.  During  the  second  period  the  legion  was  recruited  with 
mercenaries,  and 

m.  During  the  third  warfare  became  a  regular  profession, 
and  a  standing  army  was  established. 

3.  The  First  Period. —  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
legendary  narrative  of  Livy  attributes  the  formation  of  the  legion 
to  Eomulus,^  and  that  each  of  the  three  tribes  furnished  1000 
foot-soldiers  and  100  cavalry.    The  3000  foot-soldiers  and  the 

*  Zeffk>,  '  ^  pp.  W  and  89. 
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300  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  military  tribunes,  formed 
the  legion. 

4.  The  Army  as  Oxf;amzed  by  Servios  Tullius. — The 

legion  as  organized  by  Komulus  remained  unchanged  until 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,^  who  reformed  the  military  organ- 
ization on  the  principle  that  military  service  should  devolve 
upon  the  freeholders  or  the  wealthy,  whether  they  were  patri- 
cians or  plebeians.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Eoman 
territory  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  the  whole  population 
subject  to  military  service  into  five  classes.  The  first  class  was 
divided  into  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  all  five  classes  into 
seniores  andpmiores.  The  younger  men  were  employed  for 
service  in  the  field ;  the  elders  were  retained  at  home  to  pro- 
tect the  city.  The  85  centuries  of  seniores  were  strong 
enough  to  furnish  100  men  each  or  8500  men,  and  the  85 
centuries  of  juniores,  200  men  each  or  17,000,  equal  in  all  to 
25,500  men.  In  case  of  a  war  the  levy  was  always  made  by 
tribes.  Of  the  1800  cavalry  it  was  only  necessary  to  determine 
how  many  were  to  remain  at  home  to  protect  the  city,  and  how 
many  were  to  serve  in  the  field.  From  the  85  centuries 
of  juniores,  as  they  contained  more  men  than  were  necessary 
for  a  regular  army  of  two  legions  of  4250  men  each,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  selection.^  For  the  two  legions  of  8500 
men,  each  tribe  furnished  2125,  or  25  men  for  each  century.^ 
^XjS.  The  Anns  of  the  Soldiers  and  their  Order  in  the 
Phalanx. — Only  the  men  of  the  first  class  wore  complete 
armor — the  breastplate,  helmet,  shield,  and  greaves,  with  spear, 
lance,  and  sword.*  The  fifth  class  did  not  serve  in  the  phalanx 
but  fought  outside  vrith  darts  and  slings.  The  order  of  battle 
was  the  old  Doric  phalanx,*^  to  form  which  3500  men  were 
taken  from  the  legion.^  If  the  phalanx  was  seven  men  deep, 
this  gave  a  front  of  500  men.    If,  however,  as  was  most  prob- 

*  See  page  22.  ^Delectus. 

'  On  the  supposition  that  S.  Tullius  organized  only  four  classes,  as  was  probably  the 
case,  then  each  of  the  70  centuries  of  juniores  furnished  180  men  each,  or  8400  In  all. 

*  See  page  23. 

*  The  'phalanx,  as  changed  by  Philip,  became  known  first  to  the  Bomans  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus. 

"  That  is,  from  the  70  centuries  of  Juniores^TOfXi  or  8500  for  each  lesion :  the  fifth 
class  furnished  1500  meiL 
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ably  the  case,  S.  TiiUius  organized  only  four  classes,  and  three 
of  these  formed  the  phalanx,  then  the  phalanx  was  six  men 
deep  with  a  front  of  600J  The  first  class  f urmshed  2400  men 
for  each  legion  and  formed  the  first  four  lines ;  the  second 
class,  600  men,  formed  the  fifth  line,  and  the  third  class, 
also  600  men,  the  sixth  line.  The  soldiers  of  the  first 
class  were  called  principes;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  in  opposition  to  the  fourth  class,  which  fought- outside 
of  the  phalanx,  were  called  hastati,  because  they  were  armed 
with  the  hasta  ;  or  they  were  called  triarii,  because  they  were 
composed  of  men  from  three  classes.  The  soldiers  were  armed 
at  their  own  expense  and  received  no  pay.  They  served  usually 
for  one  campaign  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  returned  to 
their  usual  avocations  as  soon  as  the  campaign  was  ended. 

6.  The  Rise  of  the  Equestrian  Order.— In  the  war  with 
Veji,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Roman  army  to  remain  in  the 
field  summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  until  the  city  was 
taken.  To  secure  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  soldiers  should 
receive  regular  pay.  The  long  and  continued  wars  ^vith 
Pyrrhus  and  with  Carthage  compelled  the  continuance  of  this 
system,  and  henceforth  the  army  drew  regular  pay  from  the 
city  treasury.  With  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the  soldiers  was 
connected  another  important  innovation  in  the  military  organi- 
zation. Service  in  the  infantry,  in  consequence  of  the  regular 
pay,  became  less  burdensome,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers.  The  richer  citi- 
zens, no  longer  in  request  for  the  infantry,  offered  themselves 
more  and  more  for  the  cavalry  service.  They  provided  their 
own  horses,  and  the  state  gladly  accepted  their  services.  These 
volunteers  laid  the  foundation  for  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  equestrian  order. 

7.  The  Organization  of  the  Army  at  about  B.  C.  340. 
— About  the  same  time  other  changes  were  begun  that  led  to 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  army.  The  manipular  legion 
took  the  place  of  the  old  Doric  phalanx.    The  wars  with  the 

»  That  Is.  60  centuries  of  Juniore9  of  130  men  each,  or  7800  In  all =90  maniples  of  130 
men  for  eacn  legion. 
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Gauls  caused  material  chauges  in  the  maimer  of  equipping  the 
soldiers,  while  the  long  wars  in  the  Samnite  mountains  showed 
the  necessity  of  still  furthei!"  changes.  The  soldiers  were  no 
longer  ranked  in  the  lines  according  to  the  Servian  classes,  but 
each  assumed  the  place  to  which  the  time  he  had  been  in  the 
service  and  his  experience  entitled  him.  The  recruit  now 
entered  first  among  the  skirmishers,  who  fought  with  stones 
and  slings  outside  of  the  line,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  first, 
then  to  the  second,  until  finally  he  was  admitted  into  the  corps 
of  the  triarii.  Many  essential  details  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Roman  legion  until  about  the  time  of  the  second 
war  with  Carthage,  are  matters  of  conjecture.  It  was  probably 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  viz. :  hastati,  j!?nwcij9es  and  triarii  ;  the 
last  line  being  triple,  consisting  of  the  triarii  proper,  the 
rorarii  and  the  accensL  In  the  first  line  the  youngest  troops 
were  stationed  ;  in  the  second,  those  in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood ;  in  the  third,  the  veterans  ;  behind  these  were  the  rorarii 
and  accensi,  the  less  experienced  soldiers  and  supernumeraries. 
The  three  lines  were  thus  composed  : ' 

15  maniples  or  30  centuries  of  hastati  at  60  men  each ....  1800 

15  maniples     "        ^^          ^^  principes  *^     ^^     "     1800 

The  triarii 600 

The  rorarii  and  accensi 1000 


1 


Total 6200 

8.  The  Organization  of  the  Army  in  the  Time  of 
Folybius. — Polybius,^  who  lived  for  many  years  at  Borne  and 
had  excellent  opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  has 
left  a  clear  account  of  the  legion  as  it  was  organized  in  his 
time.     It  then  consisted  of    thirty  maniples  or    companies 


*  This  is  Marquardt's  (ROm.  Staatsver.,  p.  358)  conjecture.  According  to  Livy  (viii,  Q) 
there  were : 

9(i  m&mplea  of  hastati  and  principes 1890 

15       "         "  triarii,  rorarii  and  accensi,  with  46  vexUlarii 2886 

Total ,., 47SQ 

» See  p.  166,  n.  1, 
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arranged  in  three  lines,  hastati,^  principes,  and  triarii,  like 
the  black  squares  on  a  chess-board ;  the  roraii  and  accensi 
have  disappeared  and  their  plj^ces  have  been  taken  by  1200 
veliteSy^  enlisted  from  the  lowest  of  the  Servian  classes  as  light 
troops  or  skirmishers.  In  the  two  first  lines^there  were  in  each 
maniple  120  men  subdivided  into  two  centuries  of  sixty  men 
apiece ;  in  each  maniple  of  the  third  line,  there  were  sixty 
men  also  subdivided  into  two  centuries  of  thirty  men  each. 
Besides  these  3000  heavy  armed  soldiers,  there  were  the  1200 
supernumeraries,^  the  three  hundred  cavalry  and  the  quota 
from  the  alUes,*  who  furnished  an  equal  number  of  infantry, 
and,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  three  times  the  number  of 
cavalry.* 

9.  The  Tactic  Order. — The  tactic  order  of  the  maniple^ 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  annexed  figure,  shows  that  the  gen- 

ciz]    [=3     cm 
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eral  could  advance  the  principes  into  the  intervals  of  the 
hastati  or  withdraw  the  hastati  into  the  intervals  of  the 
principes.  The  triarii  or  veterans  were  the  reserve  corps  and 
were  brought  into   action  only  when  the  other  lines  were 

'  The  hastati  are  no  longer  armed  with  the  hasta,  but  with  the  pilmn  ;  the  prmcipes 
are  the  second  line  instead  of  the  first  as  originally,  and  the  triarii,  also  called  pilanij  a«» 
armed  not  with  the  pUum  hut  with  the  hasta, 

*  This  is  the  estimated  number. 

*  The  following  table  will  make  it  clear : 

Hastati     10  manirndi  each  130  men  =  20  centurise  each  60  men  =  1200. 
Pr^ndpes  10  manipuli  each  120  men  =  20  centurise  each  60  men  =  1200. 
Triarii     10  manipuli  each    60  men  =  20  centuriae  each  80  men  =  600. 
Velites   =  1200 ;  20  velites  assigned  to  each  centurja. 
EquUes  =     900,  divided  into  10  turmce  each  30  men  ;  each  turma  had  3 

decuriones^  one  of  which  commanded  the  whole  turma,  3  aptiones  and 

one  veeiilum. 

*  These  must  be  distinguished  from  the  auxiliaries  who  enlisted  in  the  country  whert 
the  war  happened  to  be  carried  on,  as  occasion  required.  When  the  Italian  socii 
received  the  franchise,  the  army  was  composed  of  only  two  classes,  Romans  and 
auxiliaries. 

*  One-third  of  tlie  cavalry  and  one-fifth  of  the  infimtry  were  selected  as  an  elite  corps 
called  extraordinarii ;  the  others  were  called  ordinarii.  To  a  consular  army  of  two 
legions  or  8400  men,  there  were  a«i«i^efl  10,000  socii,  (i.6.,  8400  ordinarii  and  1600 
extraordinarii.)  The  ordinarii,  subdivided  inti  cohorts,  were  stationed  one-half  or  ten 
cohorts  of  4^  men  each,  on  each  wing  {ala);  there  were  four  cohorts  of  400  men  each  of 
extraordinarii :  each  cohort  was  commanded  by  a  pratfectm  cQhortis,  and  each  ala 
by  prafecti  sp^iQruTfk, 
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broken.  The  light  troops  (velites)  were  armed  with  the 
javelin;  they  began  the  battle  in  front  of  the  line,  but 
retired  as  soon  as  they  had  discharged  their  weapons. 

10.  The  Offensive  and  Defensive  Weapons.  —  The 
hastatiy  principes  -and  triarii  wore  a  full  suit  of  defensive 
armor  ^  consisting  of  a  bronze  helmet,^  surmounted  by  a 
crest  composed  of  three  scarlet  or  black  feathers  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  high,  a  shield,*  greaves*  and  breastplate." 
The  offensive  weapons  were  a  sword,  javelins,  and  since  the 
second  Punic  war,  the  short  Spanish  sword.  In  the  time  of 
Polybius  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  the  pilutn 
and  the  triarii  with  the  hasta,  but  at  a  later  time  all  three 
lines  were  armed  with  the  pilum.^  The  light  troops  had  no 
breastplate,  but  were  furnished  with  a  strong  circular  shield^^ 
a  headpiece  of  leather,  light  javelins  *  and  the  Spanish 
sword.®  Each  legion  had  six  superior  officers  called  military 
tribunes, ^^  two  of  whom  commanded  for  two  months  alter- 
nating from  day  to  day.  For  the  command  of  the  allies 
the  consul  nominated  twelve  officers  called  prw/ecti  sod" 
orum. 

11.  The  Second  Period. — Hitherto  the  military  system 
had  rested  on  the  principle  that  military  service  was  due  from 
those  citizens  that  possessed  property.  The  increase  of  the  city 
rabble,  which  naturally  looked  to  the  military  service  as  a 
means  of  bettering  their  condition,  the  increasing  disinclination 
of  the  citizens  to  enter  the  army,  and  the  consequent  enlist- 
ments from  the  subjects,  led  first  to  a  reduction  of  the  census 


*  navonXia.  *  Galea.  "  Scutum.  *  OcrecB. 
»  Lorica ;  the  first  class  wore  sometimes  the  lorica  hamata, 

'  This  was  a  wooden  shaft  either  square  or  round,  four  and  one-half  feet  long,  wiUi  an 
iron  head  of  ahout  the  same  length. 

'  Parma.  "  HdstdB  velitares. 

•  In  the  second  Punic  war  the  Romans  hegan  to  make  use  of  sagittarii  and  f^mdUorm 
to  oppose  the  Balearic  archers  and  slin^rs  employed  hy  Hannibal.  These  consisted 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  Numidians,  Mauritanians,  Cretans,  etc.,  or  of  allies. 

"  Tfwuni  militwn.  At  first,  the  consul  nominated  for  the  four  legrlons,  which 
it  was  customary  to  raise  the  twenty-four  military  trihunes ;  but  since  B.C. 888,  six: 
since  B.  c.  311,  sixteen  ;  and  since  b.  c.  257,  all  the  twenty-fonr  tribunes  were  elected 
by  the  people  in  the  comitia  tribvta.  While  the  people  continued  to  elect  the  trilNiiie» 
for  the  first  four  legions,  the  consul,  as  the  army  became  lan:er,  nominated  the  others ; 
hence  the  distinction  trifyimi  mUitum  a  populo  and  tfibuni  mUitium  Bii/itU  (JAwj^  ylL,  6), 
eg  Ci^ll^d  in  honor  of  I^utijiuy  Rufus, 
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qualification  froin  11000  a^ses  to  4000,^  and  finally  under  Marias 
this  was  abolished  altogether,  and  the  legion  was  recruited  from 
all  classes  of  Boman  citizetiB,  without  distinction  of  property. 
When  the  Italians  were  admitted  to  fall  citizenship,  enlist- 
ments were  carried  on  for  the  army  throughout  Italy  as  in 


Home. 
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From  this  time  the  army  consisted  of  two  classes,  the 
ries  and  the  auxiliaries  ^  of  the  provincials,  and  of  the 
allied  kings  and  peoples. 

12.  The  Legion  in  the  Time  of  Marius.— Foi-merly  every 
citizen  whose  fortune  exceeded  4000  asses  was  subject  to  military 
service,  and  could  be  called  upon  to  serve  twenty  campaigns  in ' 
the  infantry,  or  ten  in  the  cavalry.  From  the  time  of  Marius, 
the  soldier,  after  his  eniisLment,  remained  constantly  with  the 


hocapUice 
rsrtreedm( 


a  enliai&l  who  hail  t< 


tb»i  tift^  tbe  lvtu«  of  ^nuK. 


ry  service,  other  Gbftnffe^  occurred-  In 
irmerly  served  in  tie  fleet  onlv  ;  in  the 
legionea  'iiemamla,  and  flnaliy  gladis- 
aa\j  once  before  nad  been  done,  auU 
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army  for  twenty  years,  unless  exceptionally  discharged.  The 
four  old  divisions,  hastati,  prindpesy  triarii,  and  velites  were 
given  up,  and  every  one  admitted  to  the  legion  was  assigned  a 
place  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  The  legion  consisted  of 
)v,  ten  cohorts  of  600  men  each,  drawn  up  sometimes  in  one  line,^ 
usually;  however,  in  three.  The  whole  legion  was  equipped 
alike.  There  was  only  one  standard,  those  of  the  old  legion 
being  superseded  by  the  silver  eagle,  carried  by .  the  first 
century  of  the  first  cohort.  The  place  of  the  velites  was 
supplied  by  foreign  mercenaries — as  the  slingers^  from  the 
Balearic  islands,  the  bowmen  ^  from  Crete,  and  the  javelin 
men  *  from  Mauritania — and  other  light  armed  auxiliaries.  The 
general  had  a  body-guard — the  praetorian  cohort  of  about  500 
volunteers — which  received  higher  pay  and  were  exempt  from 
encamping  and  intrenching  service.  The  cavalry  was  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  the  provincials,  from  the  Gauls,  Spaniards, 
Thracians,  Numidians  and  also  German  mercenaries.  It  was 
divided  into  turmm  and  decurice,  and  was  commanded  by 
prcefecti  alarum  j  the  few  Eoman  equites  present  with  the 
legion  acted  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  general,  or  in  some  other 
post  of  special  honor.  In  addition  to  these  must  be  reckoned 
the  auxiliary  troops,  which  also  consisted  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  number  was  not  fixed,  but  varied  as  occasion  required. 
They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  but  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  commanded  and  organized,  the  original 
authorities  have  not  left  sufficient  information. 
JL^  13.  The  Legion  in  the  Time  of  Csesar. — ^Nothing  was 
'  done  by  Csesar  in  regard  to  the  army  further  than  improving 
its  discipline,  appointing  adjutants  and  enacting  that  three 
years'  service  in  the  cavalry  and  six  in  the  infantry  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hold  a  municipal  office  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  normal  number  in  a 
legion  in  the  time  of  Caesar.    It  is  estimated  at  about  5000.' 

*  This  was  the  usual  order  of  battle  with  the  Cimbri ;  the  arranfi:ement  of  the  anny 
in  one  (odes  simplex),  two  (odea  duplex)^  or  three  lines  (aciea  triplex)  as  occasion 
required,  was  customary. 

"  Fundi f/yres.  »  Sagittarii.  *  Jaeulaiortt. 

'  GOler  (Er.  tl.  das  rSm.  Eriegswesen,  p.  43),  and  Lange,  p,  }9,  estimate  U  at  5100^ 
viz. ;  10  coborts  of  480  wen  ewb  and  300  antUignan^* 
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The  actual  number  in  field  service  was  usually  very  much  less. 
According  to  Eustow,^  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts 
of  300  to  360  men  each  ;  each  cohort  into  three  maniples  of 
100  to  120  men  each  ;  each  maniple  into  two  centuries  of  50  or 
60  men  each  =  3000  or  3600  men  in  a  legion.  The  officers 
were  military  tribunes  and  centurions  as  formerly. 
J  14.  Order  of  Battle. — When  in  order  of  battle,  the  three 
^miiniples"  in  a  cohort  formed  a  line  in  the  following  order  from 
right  to  left,  pilani,  principes,  hastati;  the  centuries  in  a 
maniple  were  arranged  behind  each  other,  12  men  in  the 
front  line  and  10  deep,  viz. : 


B 
Pr 
Pi 


^ 


KB  B 
BUB 

EB  E 
BBB 
EBB 
BBB 
BBB 
BBB 
BBB 


BBB 
BBB 
BBB 

BBB 
BBB 

BBB 
BBB 
BBB 
B-B  E 
BBE 


BBBB  BB  1^ 

BBBE  mm 

BBBBBB 
BBBBBB 
BBBBBB 

BBBB  BB  ^ 

BBBBBB 

BBBBBB 

BBBBBB 

BBBBBB 


March  to  rigM flank 


laoft. 


The  order  of  the  cohorts  in  the  legion  ^  was  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing figure.^  This  was  the  usual  order  of  battle.^  If  there 
were  six  legions,  24  cohorts  formed   the   first  line,  18  the 


*  Heonrwesen  a.  Kreigs  f.  p.  3  fif. 

*  Offensive. 

*  In  front  the  le^on  extended  840  feet,  in  deptli  about  600  feet.  The  interval 
between  the  two  lines  was  250  feet ;  between  the  cohorts  in  the  front  line  about  120  feet. 
See  p.  874. 

»  Acies  triplex:  QOlcr  (Die  Kftmpfe  bei  Dyrrachium  u.  Pharsalus,  p.  123  ff)  thinks  that 
Cffisar  arranged  his  army  in  line  of  battle  either  in  three  corps  or  divisions  (odes 
ttiplex)heside  each  other,  or  in  two  corps  (acies  duplex),  or  in  one  {acies simplex),  but  the 
iivisions  or  corps  were  always  beside  each  other  in  one  line. 
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prima  acies 


^ 


X.' 


'<  t ' 


i::^    1^    [^ 

Sccunda  acies 


10 


Ef   ^   l^ 

tenia  acies 


second,  and  18   the  third,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  the 

reserve.^  The  cavalry,  .  divided 
into  turmcB  and  conmianded  by 
a  decuriOy  was  generally  stationed 
on  both  wings  ;  sometimes,  as  at 
Pharsalus,  wholly  on  one;  and 
occasionally,  as  at  Bibracte,  be- 
hind the  legion.  The  defensive 
order  of  the  legion  when  not  in 

one  Une,  was  as  in  the  following  figure.  ^ 

15.  The  Pay  of  the  Army.  — We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  infantry  received 
regular  pay  from  the  state  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege  of  Veji  in  b.  c.  406.^  The 
cost  of  the  clothes,  weapons,  and  rations 
furnished  by  the  state  was  deducted  from 
the  pay.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  the  pay  of  a  legionary 
was  J  of  a  denarius  or  3^  asses,  or  about  seven  cents  per 
day ;  that  of  a  centurion  twice  as  much,  and  that  of  an  eques, 
one  denarius  or  about  20  cents.*  Caesar*  fixed  the  annual  pay 
at  225  denarii  equal  to  about  $37  for  each  soldier,  payable  in 
three  installments  of  75  denarii  each.*  The  pay  remained  as 
fixed  by  Caesar  until  the  time  of  Domitian.^ 

16.  The  Equipments. — The  equipment  of  the  Bomai^ 
soldier  was  very  burdensome.  Although  wagons  were  pro- 
vided for  the  baggage,  tents,  instruments  for  grinding  com, 
etc.,  still  each  soldier  had  to  carry  in  addition  to  his  shield, 
helmet  and  breastplate,  a  pilum,  a  sword,  com  for  seventeen 

^  Sometimes  the  legion  was  formed  in  one  line  (odes  simplex),  sometimes  two  {aHet 
duplex),  and  occasionally  four  (acies  qttadruplex). 

^  OrHs.  ThiH  in  KCl^tow's  explanation.  BOsh  and  Mar^uardt  think  the  men  that 
were  in  the  orbis  did  not  form  a  hollow  square,  but  stood  in  a  dense  mass ;  the  orbls 
in  the  line  of  battle  was  the  f^ame  as  the  agmen  quadrcUum  on  the  line  of  march. 

'  Previou.-^  to  this  time  the  equites  had  received  a  sum  (aes  equestre)  to  purchase  and 
keep  (oe*  Aorrfeariwm)  their  horses;  but  the  support  of  the  infantry  was  Dome  by  the 
tribes.  What  the  pay  was  at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Mommeen  (BOm. 
Tribus,  p.  43)  sets  it  at  200  asses  or  pounds  of  copper  yearly  =  1200  sextans  for  ten  months. 

*  For  3G0  days  this  amounts  to  120  denarii,  or  to  1200  asses  for  the  soldier,  9400  for 
the  centurion,  and  3600  for  the  eques.  It  is  not  known  when  this  law  came  into  opera* 
tion  ;  in  b.  o.  217  the  as  was  reduced  to  a  uncia,  making  16  asses  to  a  denariiu^  instead 
of  10  as  formerly  ;  reckoned  in  uncial  asses,  the  pay  #as  1920  asses,  or  6|  daily. 

*  Suet.  Caes.,  26. 

"  A  (lay  laborer  earned  in  Rome  at  this  time  J  of  a  denariui  per  day,  and  if  we 
reckon  300  working  days^  he  earned  abunt  the  pame  as  a  soldier.  '  See  p.  467,  n.  & 
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d&jBy  sometimes  for  a  month,  one  or  more  stakes  for  forming 
the  palisade  of  the  camp,  and  intrenching  tools.  ^ 

17.  The  System  of  Encampment. — About  the  time 
that  the  manipular  legion  took  the  place  of  the  phalanx,  t 
regular  system  of  intrenching  the  camp  was  developed.  The 
place  where  the  army  encamped,  even  for  a  single  night,  was 
selected  with  care ;  it  must  be  easily  defensible  and  accessible 
to  wood  and  water,  and*  provided  with  a  regular  system  of 
fortifications.  The  system  of  encampment  varied  consider- 
ably at  different  times,  and  as  its  most  essential  features 
are  important  for  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  most 
common  descriptions  of  the  movements  of  the  army,  we  shall 
consider  it  under  three  periods,  viz.:  I.  In  the  days  of  the 
republic.    IT.  In  the  time  of  Caesar.    III.  Under  the  empire. 

18.  First  Period. — Polybius  has  given  a  description  of 
the  Roman  camp  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  for  a  consular 
army  of  two  legions  and  the  contingent  from  the  allies, 
amounting  to  about  18000  infantry  and  2400*  cavalry .^  The 
situation  for  encamping  was  generally  selected  by  a  tribune,^ 
and  several  centurions  detailed  for  the  purpose.  The  front 
side* of  the  camp  was  turned,  according  to  Polybius,  in  that 
direction  where  wood  and  water  could  be  most  easily  obtained. 
After  a  general  survey  of  the  ground,  a  spot  was  selected  which 
would  afford  a  good  view  of  the  whole  camp ;  this  was  called 
the  praetorium,  or  tent  of  the  consul.^  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  was  50  Roman  feet.  The  whole 
camp  was  laid  out  in  a  square  of  2150  *  Roman  feet.  For  forti- 
fications, a  ditch  was  dug  inside  and  a  mound  raised,  and  other 
defences  were  constructed  that  are  not  fully  described  by  Poly- 

*  Some  of  the  soldiers,  if  not  all,  carried  intrenching  tools — saws  and  baskets,  etc., 
fJ08ephu8  iii.,  6,  $  5) ;  the  whole  amounted,  according  to  Yegetius  (i.,  19),  to  00  Roman 
ponims  =  about  4&  pounds  avoirdupois. 

'  If  we  estimate  the  legion  at  4300. 

*  It  was  not  until  a  later  time  that  the  place  was  selected  by  castrorum  metatores. 

*  According  to  Hyeinus,  who  left  a  description  of  the  camp  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  the 
front  aide  was  turned  towards  the  enemy.  Differences  of  opinion  prevail  in  regard  to 
the  side  on  which  the  porta  prcRtoria  was,  but  Nissen  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  front  side  contained  the  porta  proRtoria.  Marquardt  (Bom.  Staats.,  p.  401)  has 
accepted  this  view  ;  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  porta  decvmana. 

*  So  called  from  praetor,  the  original  designation  of  the  chief  commander. 

*  This  is  the  distance  as  estimated  by  Nissen,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  Marquardt 
0.  c.  p.  408);  formerly  the  distance  was  estimated  at  2017  Roman  feet. 
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bias.  Parallel  with  the  front  side  of  the  prtetorium  and  extend- 
ing 50  feet  from  it,  were  the  tents  of  the  tribunes.  In  front  of 
these,  running  from  side  to  side,  was  one  of  the  two  chief  roads, 
the  via  principalis  or  prtncipia,  100  feet  wide,  which  divided 


The  Cakf  as  described  bt  Foltbius 


the  camp  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,'  In  the  front  half  were 
the  two  legions  and  the  contingent  from  the  allies.  It  will  be 
noticed  from  the  annexed  plan  that  there  were  four  gates 
defended  by  barriers  and  towers,  two  principal  streets,  Mid 
that  a  clear  space  ^  between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  of  WO 
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feet  was  left  to  facilitate  the  marching  in  and  out  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  space  that  the  l^ons  and  cuotingeats  of  the  allies 
occupied,  the  position  of  the  other  streets,  and  all  the  most 
important  details  pertaining  to  the  camp,  can  he  understood  at 
a  glance  from  the  plan.' 

¥    19.  The  Guard  oais^rVoamp 

V the  Camp.— The  p.,r,.^tgjt„ri. 
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19.  The  Guard 

the  Camp. —The 
veliies  bivouacked 
outeide  of  the  camp 
and  kept  guard  by 
night  and  day  along 
the  ramparts  and  be- 
fore the  gates.  Be- 
sides these,  guards 
were  selected  from 
the  haslali  and 
principes,  for  day' 
and  night'  service. 
Pour  maniples  took 
charge  of  the  wide 
street,  via  princi- 
palia,  while  the  re- 
maining thirty-six 
maniples  were  as- 
signed to  the  twelve 
tribanes  to  pitch 
and     remove     their      ' 

tents,  and  to  keep       ^ —         ~       ^^:^ ■~^' 

watch     before     the  """"  ""-'^""^ 

same.  The  watchword,  iuscribed  on  small  tabletB'ofwood.was 
given  by  the  general  The  signal  for  breaking  up  the  camp, 
striking  the  tents  and  packing  the  baggage,  was  given  by  the 
primi  pili  by  means  of  a  trumpet' 

■  oa  tbe  troot  Hie  o 
oa  the  left  tide  the  amlit 
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Xs  20.  The  Camp  in  the  Time  of  Csesar.^ — Very  essential 
alterations  took  plaoe  in  the  camp  after  the '  Social  war  whei^ 
full  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  Italian  allies.  Al- 
though suflScient  material  from  any  of  the  old  authorities  is 
not  at  hand  for  a  full  description  of  the  camp  at  this  time,  yet 
Riistow's  investigations  have  satisfactorily  determined  its  main 
features.  The  form  of  the  camp  ^  was  oblong,  the  corners  being 
rounded  off,  the  length  being  to  the  width  as  3  to  2.  The  space 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  only  120  feet.  The 
camp  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  the  two  main 
streets,  via  jjrincipalts  and  via  quint  ana.  In  the  first  part^ 
was  encamped  next  to  the  ramparts  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  cohorts.  Between  these  on  either  side  of  the 
via  prcetoria  were  the  spaces  for  the  legati  and  the  tribunes,  one 
fourth  of  the  cavalry  and  one-half  of  the  artillery.  In  the 
central  part*  were  encamped  one-fifth  of  all  the  cohorts,  all  the 
staff  officers  except  the  legati  and  tribunes,  the  praetorian 
cohorts  and  one-half  of  the  cavalry.  Here  were  also  the  altar  ^ 
for  worship  and  the  tribunal.  In  the  back  part,^  on  either  side 
of  the  qu(Bstoriu7n,  were  the  rest  of  the  cohorts,  about  half  of 
the  whole  number,  and  also  the  foreign  ambassadors,  prisoners 
and  hostages.  The  situation  of  the  legions  and  of  the  different 
cohorts  and  all  the  most  important  details  can  be  understood 
at  once  from  the  plan  given  on  the  preceding  page.''' 
y,  21.  The  Tents  of  the  Cohort. — In  the  camp  each 
cohort  had  a  space  of  120  feet  front  by  180  deep.  One-sixth 
of  this  (30  feet  deep  and  120  front)  was  for  each  century.® 
From  the  front,  twelve  feet  were  taken  for  the  street,  leaving 
eighty  feet  for  the  eight  tents  (six  for  the  soldiers,  one  for  the 
centurions,  and  one  for  the  servants),  and  twenty-eight  feet 
for  the  seven  intervals  between  the  tents.  Of  the  thirty  feet 
in  depth  for  each  century,  six  feet  were  used  for  the  street, 


»  Sec  plan,  p.  877.  '  Caatra  (BsHva. 

'  Prceteritura.  *  Latera  prcetorii.  *  Ara.  'Betentura, 

'  The  sides  of  the  camp  varied  according  to  the  number  of  cohorts  '^  the  length  of 

the  front  side  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula  :  8  =  900  ^a ;  a  being  th« 
number  of  cohorts  ;  the  Icn^h  =  §  8. 

"  There  were  six  centunes  in  each  cohort,  divided  into  three  manipnll,  viz.:  pUaM^ 
principe8  and  fiastati. 
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ten  for  the  tents,  five  for  the  arms,  and  nine  for  the  animals. 
This  will  be  understood  from  the  following  plan : 

22.  The  Camp  in  the  Time 
of  the  Empire.  —  Under  the 
empire  the  army  became  a  per- 
manent organization  aod  the 
number  of  legions  was  largely 
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increased.  Under  Augustus 
there  were  twenty-five,^  under 
Septimius  Severus  thirty-three, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the 
barbarians  into  the  army,  the 
number  increased  enormously, 
while  the  strength  of  each  legion 
decreased.2  The  chief  authori- 
ties for  this  period  are  Hyginus 
and  Vegetinus,  the  former  of 
whom  describes  the  system  of  encampment,  and  the  latter,  the 
organization  of  the  army.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
carefully  observed  the  Eoman  encampments,  and  gives  many 
details  that  form  a  useful  supplement  to  Hyginus.^ 

23.  Military  Engines. — It  only  remaius  to  add  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  military  engines*  used  by  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  made  but  little  advancement  in  this  method  of 
warfare  until  their  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks.  In  besieg- 
ing a  town,*  the  chief  difficulties  to  contend  with  were  the 
trenches  and  walls.^    The  trenches  had  to  be  filled  up  before 

•  The  first  information  we  have  in  regard  to  the  army  of  Augustus  is  from  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iv.,  5),  in  the  year  a.d.  83,  when  there  were  twenty-flve  (see  p.  429) ;  Mommsen 
(lies  gestoi  Divi  AugusHt  p.  49)  thinlts  that  Augustus  retained  after  the  peace  only 
eighteen  l^ons  ;  see  p.  429. 

•  In  the  fifth  century  there  were  175  legions  ;  each  legion  was  decreat«ed  on  account 
of  sickness,  desertion  and  dismissals.  Zosimus  (v.  45)  mentions  five  legions  that  num- 
bered only  6,000  men  in  all. 

'  The  organization  of  the  army  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine  was  too  complex 
to  be  entered  into  here  ;  for  a  description  of  the  Roman  camp  as  given  by  Hyginus,  the 
pupil  is  referred  to  the  classical  dictionary.  The  teacher  will  find  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  army  and  camp  in  Marquardt's  Staatver\valtung,  p.  429  ff. 

•  TormmtfL  *  Obsidio. 

•  If  the  town  was  small  and  accessible  on  all  sides  and  the  besieging  army  large,  the 
town  was  assaulted  {urbem  oppugnare).  A  ring  of  soldiers  was  drawn  around  the  walls 
(oppidum  corona  cingere\  a  part  of  whom  discharged  their  missiles  upon  those  manning 
the  walls,  while  the  others  advanced,  protected  by  their  shields  joined  above  their  heads 
so  as  to  form  a  covering  like  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  (lesiudo)^  to  plaut  scaliug  ladders 
(ficala)  and  to  burst  in  the  gates. 
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the  walls  could  be  attacked  This  was  done  with  fascines  and 
earth  Then  the  wooden  besieging  towera  and  battering 
rams  were  j  udhed  forward  On  the  different  etones  of  these 
towera  which  weie  higher  than  the  walls  were  placed  Boldiere 
armed  with  missiles  to  clear  the  walls  or  to  cross  to  them  by 
means  of  the  dmwbr  dges     The  long  beams  of  the  battering 


Besieqinq  Towxb. 
rams*  with  iron  heads,  suspended  under  b  roof  were  then 
swung  backwards  and  forwiirds  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walla 
Tlicse  engines  were  supported  by  the  artillery,  the  catapults  and 
haUislm,  the  former  of  wliieli  projected  darts,  and  lie  latter 
hurled  stones  or  l)aUs  against  tlio  besieged. 
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24.  My**"""  of  Besi^jing  a  City. — Id  besieging  a  city 
the  battering  ram  was  geoerally  brought  up  to  destroy  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  baPigfce  to  orertbrow  the  battle- 
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ments,^  and  the  catapults  to  shoot  the  besieged.  In  order  to 
protect  the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditch  or 
working  the  engines  of  war,^  from  the  missiles  of  the  besieged, 
a  large  number  of  wooden  sheds  ^  with  strong  roofs  covered 
with  hides  or  other  incombustible  material  and  open  at  both 
ends,  but  protected  at  the  sides  and  placed  on  rollers,  were 
pushed  forward.  In  order  to  annoy  the  defenders  a  mound 
of  earth*  was  thrown  up,  and  as  it  advanced  to  the  points 
selected  for  attack  it  was  raised  in  elevation  to  equal  that  of 
the  walls.  On  this  mound  the  towers  ^  were  constructed,  from 
the  successive  stories  of  which  the  archers  hurled  their  weapons 
on  the  besieged.  Sometimes  mines,  supported  by  beams,  were 
dug  under  the  fortifications. 

24.  Manner  of  Defence. —In  defence  the  besieged  dug 
counter  mines,  burned  the  beams  that  the  walls  might  give  way, 
hurled  from  the  walls  of  the  town  darts,  stones  and  fire,  threw 
the  besieging  ladders  back  with  forks,^  or  seized  those  on  them 
by  means  of  tongs,'  and  drew  them  within  the  walls  with 
cranes.®  To  divert  the  action  of  the  battering-ram,  large  stones 
were  lowered  by  ropes,  pinchers  were  used  to  catch  hold  of  it, 
or  sand-bags  were  let  down  to  neutralize  its  force.^ 


*  Promtgnacula. 

*  Such  as  the  artillery  already  mentioned,  and  fo^c^  murcUes^  for  loosening  the  stones 
in  the  wall ;  terebrcB^  for  boring  into  the  wall ;  dotabrce  (known  to  antiquarians  under  the 
name  of  *  celts '  from  the  old  Latin  word  ceUes,  a  chisel) ;  axes  for  removing  stones  in  the 
walls. 

*  Called,  according  to  their  form,  vincB^  testudines  as  all  these  sheds  with  roofs  were 
called,  or  in  special  cases  teatudo  arietaria,  plutei  (sheds),  musciUiy  wooden  sheds  covered 
with  roofs,  which  were  pushed  against  the  wall  to  protect  the  sappers  who  are  employed 
in  undermming  the  wall. 

*  Agger.  ■  Tktrres,  •  Furcce.  ^For/ex  lupus. 

*  For  the  manner  of  besieging  a  city  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  see  Gallic  war,  vii.,  69. 

*  A  catapult  weighed  from  80  to  600  pounds,  and  cost  480  drachmae,  about  $100.  The 
ball ista  weighed  between  50  and  200  cwt.  and  cost  sometimes  as  much  as  9000  drachms 
=  $400.  Three  sizes  of  the  ballista  are  mentioned  by  historians,  viz.,  those  that  threw 
stones  weighing  from  2  to  60  pounds  ( Vitr.  x.,  11),  from  50  to  100,  and  from  100  to  even 
860  pounds  (Diod.  xx.,  48).  The  range  of  a  ballista  was  from  375  to  1000  paces.  The 
besieging  tower  or  walking  tower  (turris  ambulatoria)  was  often  of  immense  size,  the 
smaliest  having,  according  to  Diades,  a  height  of  90  feet  by  a  ba^c  of  35^  square,  and 
containing  10  stories  connected  to  one  another  by  steps.  The  highest  story  or  upper 
platform,  covered  with  a  roof,  was  the  place  for  the  light  artillery,  while  the  water 
and  various  contrivances  for  extinguishing  flames  were  Kept  in  the  bottom  story.  A 
drawbridge  {pons)  was  constructed  from  the  tower  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
Romans  nrst  learnt  the  use  of  the  ballistae  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  when  Archimedes, 
by  means  of  these  machines,  hurled  stones  weighing  1200  pounds  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  Romans  lying  in  the  harbor.  Not  many  of  these  engines  were  used  by  the 
Romans  until  the  time  of  the  empire.  When  a  standing  army  was  established 
ft  ^rtaln  amount  of  artillery  was  attached  to  each  legion  (Tac.  nist.  ill.,  28, 29)t 
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ments,^  and  the  catapults  to  shoot  the  besieged.  In  order  to 
protect  the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditch  or 
working  the  engines  of  war,^  from  the  missiles  of  the  besieged, 
a  large  number  of  wooden  sheds  ^  with  strong  roofs  covered 
with  hides  or  other  incombustible  material  and  open  at  both 
ends,  but  protected  at  the  sides  and  placed  on  rollers,  were 
pushed  forward.  In  order  to  annoy  the  defenders  a  mound 
of  earth*  was  thrown  up,  and  as  it  advanced  to  the  points 
selected  for  attack  it  was  raised  in  elevation  to  equal  that  of 
the  walls.  On  this  mound  the  towers  ^  were  constructed,  from 
the  successive  stories  of  which  the  archers  hurled  their  weapons 
on  the  besieged.  Sometimes  mines,  supported  by  beams,  were 
dug  under  the  fortifications. 

24.  Manner  of  Defence. —In  defence  the  besieged  dug 
counter  mines,  burned  the  beams  that  the  walls  might  give  way, 
hurled  from  the  walls  of  the  town  darts,  stones  and  fire,  threw 
the  besieging  ladders  back  with  forks,^  or  seized  those  on  them 
by  means  of  tongs,'  and  drew  them  within  the  walls  with 
cranes.^  To  divert  the  action  of  the  battering-ram,  large  stones 
were  lowered  by  ropes,  pinchers  were  used  to  catch  hold  of  it, 
or  sand-bags  were  let  down  to  neutralize  its  force.^ 


*  Propugnacula. 

*  Such  as  the  artillery  already  mentioned,  SLudfalces  murcUes^  for  loosening  the  stones 
in  the  wall ;  terebra^  for  boring  into  the  wall ;  ddlabnjR  (known  to  antiquarians  under  the 
name  of  *  celts  *  from  the  old  Latin  word  cxUe»^  a  chisel) ;  axes  for  removing  stones  in  the 
walls. 

^  Called,  according  tx>  their  form,  Hme,  testudines  as  all  these  shed:^  with  roofs  were 
called,  or  in  special  cases  testudo  arietaria^  plutei  (sheds),  musculiy  wooden  sheds  covered 
with  roofs,  which  were  pushed  against  the  wall  to  protect  the  sappers  who  are  employed 
in  undermining  the  wall. 

*  Agger.  '  Turrea.  •  Furcce.  ^Forfex  lupus. 

*  For  the  manner  of  besieging  a  city  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  see  Gallic  war,  vii.,  69. 

*  A  catapult  weighed  from  80  to  600  pounds,  and  cost  480  drachmsB.  about  $100.  The 
ballista  weighed  between  50  and  200  cwt.  and  cost  sometimes  as  much  as  2000  drachmae 
=  ^400.  Three  sizes  of  the  ballista  an*  mentioned  by  historians,  viz..  those  that  threw 
stones  weighing  from  2  to  50  pounds  (Vitr.  x.,  11),  from  50  to  100,  and  from  100  to  evon 
960  pounds  (Diod.  xx.,  48).  The  range  of  a  ballista  was  from  375  to  1000  i)aces.  The 
besickging  tower  or  walking  tower  (turris  arrUnilatoria)  was  often  of  immense  size,  the 
smaltest  having,  according  to  Diades,  a  height  of  90  feet  bv  a  base  of  25^  square,  and 
containing  10  stories  connected  to  one  another  by  steps.  The  highest  story  or  upper 
platform,  covered  with  a  roof,  was  the  place  for  the  light  artillery,  while  the  water 
and  various  contrivances  for  extinguishing  flames  were  kept  in  the  bottom  story.  A 
drawbridge  {wns)  was  constructed  from  the  tower  to  the  walls  of  tht;  city.  The 
Romans  first  learnt  the  nse  of  the  ballistae  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  wlien  Archimedes, 
by  means  of  these  machines,  hurled  stones  weighing  1200  pounds  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  Bomans  lying  in  the  harbor.  Not  many  of  these  engines  were  used  by  the 
Bomanfl  until  the  time  of  the  empire.  When  a  standing  army  was  established 
ft  ^rtain  amoont  of  artillery  was  attached  to  each  legion  (Tac.  nist.  ill.,  28, 29). 
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the  walls  could  be  attacked.  This  was  done  with  fascines  and 
earth  Then  the  wooden  besieging  towers  and  battering 
rams  were  puahed  forward  On  the  different  atories  of  these 
towers,  which  weie  higher  than  the  walls,  were  placed  aoldiera 
armed  with  missiles  to  clear  the  walls  or  to  cross  to  them  by 
means  of  the  drawbridges.    The  long  beams  of  the  battering 


rams*  with  iron  heads,  snspendod  under  o  roof  were  then 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  to  make  a  breach  in  the  valla. 
These  engines  wei'e  supported  by  the  artillery,  the  catapults  and 
hallistm,  the  foi-mer  of  which  projected  darts,  and  tiie  latter 
hurled  stones  or  balls  ngainst  the  besieged. 
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24.  Manner  of  Besieging  a  Ci^. — In  besieging  a  city 
the  battering  ram  was  generally  brought  np  to  destroy  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  halh'slm  to  overthrow  the  battle- 
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mentsy^  and  the  catapults  to  shoot  the  besieged.  In  order  to 
protect  the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditch  or 
working  the  engines  of  war^'  from  the  missiles  of  the  besieged, 
a  large  namber  of  wooden  sheds'  with  strong  roofs  covered 
with  hides  or  other  incombustible  material  and  open  at  both 
ends,  bat  protected  at  the  sides  and  placed  on  roller.-?,  were 
pushed  forward.  In  order  to  annoy  the  defenders  a  nioiinrl 
of  earth  ^  was  thrown  np.  and  as  it  advanced  to  the  |K>iiir-. 
selected  for  attack  it  was  nused  in  elevation  to  equal  tliat  of 
the  walk.  On  this  mound  the  towers^  were  constructed,  from 
the  saocessiTe  stories  of  which  the  archers  hurled  their  weapons 
on  the  beaeged.  Sometimes  mines,  supported  bv  beams,  were 
dug  under  the  fort iticat  ions. 

21.  "^gaiwi^y  of  Defience.  — In  defvnc-e  the  besi^r<?ed  dag 
counter  mines,  bame«l  the  beams  that  the  walls  might  give  way, 
hurled  firom  the  walls  of  the  town  darts,  stones  znd  fire,  threw 
the  besieging  ladders  back  with  forks/  or  seized  th-^rie  on  them 
by  means  of  tongs.*  acid  flTf:w  them  within  "he  walls  with 
cranes.'  To  divert  the  action  of  the  battering-ram.  large  stones 
were  lowered  by  ropes,  pinchers  vere  zxfl  to  rnt-.ch  hold  of  it, 
or  sand-bags  were  let  diWii  to  n-i::;:riili2e  i*-s  f  >rce.* 


of  •eeto'  from  :ibe  --iii  Lar-n.  "»■-*■!-:  -i^jfAM.  i  •.a_-»«.  ;  iii*^  V.r  r»xz.\\i'rz%  *-*x.*:^  hi  'Ji* 
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Manners  and  Customs;  Education;  Private  and 

Domestic  Life. 

1.  The  Streets;  Public  Buildings;   the  Forum. — As 

the  Romans  advanced  in  refinement,  culture  and  wealth,  they 
gradually  relaxed  their  old  austerity  and  simplicity.  After 
Rome  had  outgrown  the  other  Latin  towns  and  become  the 
capital  of  Italy,  the  narrow  and  irregular  streets,^  often 
overhung  and  darkened  by  wooden  dwelling-houses,  to  which 
story  after  story  had  been  added,  as  the  population  of 
the  city  increased,  seemed  mean  and  insufficient.  Gradually, 
however,  the  aediles  paved  the  streets,  and  after  the  Gallic  con- 
flagration, public  buildings  of  considerable  splendor  were 
constructed.  Still,  Rome  remained  even  to  the  end  of  the 
republic,  a  net-work  of  crooked,  narrow  lanes,  along  which 
shops  and  houses  of  poor  and  mean  appearance  were  con- 
structed. There  were  not  more  than  two  streets  in  Rome  suit- 
able for  heavy  carriages  to  pass  in,  and  in  the  others  the  litters 
of  the  wealthy  struggled  to  force  their  way  through  the  dense 
crowd.  The  butchers'  shops  in  the  forum  gave  place  to  the 
beautiful  porticoes,  where  silversmiths  and  bankers  carried  on 
their  business.  Various  works  of  art  ^  were  also  erected  in  the 
forum,  most  of  them  being  the  spoils  from  Etruria  ^  and  the 
Greek  cities  'in  Southern  Italy  or  in  the  provinces.    Here  also 

*  It  wa8  on  acconnt  of  the  narrowness  of  the  ntreets  and  not,  as  the  Roman  poets  tell 
ns,  to  restrain  luxury,  that  no  one  except  Ihe  vestal  virgins  and  the  Roman  matrons  was 
allowed  to  drive  in  a  carriage  in  the  city. 

•  As  the  statne  of  Attiis  Navius,  that  of  Horatius.  of  Cocles,  of  Cl(plia,  of  Bnitus, 
a  bronze  figure  of  the  suckling  she-wolf  (still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  museum);  it  is 
m  Etruscan  style  and  possibly  the  same  which  the  aediles  Gnaeus  and  Quintius  Ogiilnius 
erected  in  b.  c.  296.  Ht're  were  also  the  Ficus  RumincUw,  the  sacred  fig  tree,  a  statue  of 
Marsvas,  and  the  ancient  statues  of  tin-  Sibvls, 

■  when  Volsinii  was  captured,  2000  ttatues  were  taken  to  Rome.— i^in.  Nat*  Biei 
¥x4v.,  7, 18. 
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were  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  regia  or  official  dwelling- 
house  of  the  chief  pontiff.  Besides  these  buildings  there  was 
the  Eenat«-ho«se,  on  eitlier  aide  of  which  two  magnificent 
basilicae*  were  constnicted.     On  the  south  side  was  the  fomons 

'  The  VolcanBl  wBf  g,  rpRce  iledloted  CnViilcxniiH  ;  the  graau'laili  ymi  aiaieed  plat- 
form on  which  foreign  anibaiqisdorK  ftood  ivbilenslitnato  be  admitted  U)  the  eenate 
The  fnram  on  bolh  wtdes  wbi  lined  mitli  shopn  ((oicmw).  The  roiv  od  the  aniith  rtdo 
;ra»  erected  llr>'i  and  \\%n  ihiTcTon' called  Tttmifa'i'rnte:  Cho^e  on  thb  north  Hide,  nortt 
Merait.  Th-'fomi.ciiViWonMn-it'Bn  archertcdd  in  Q.  FabinsMailmm.  The  nxfra 
TBS  the  elevated  jilatfonn  from  whieli  iH'opk'  were  adiln'XF«d  (e»called  beeuiBc  tt  was 
adurncd  with  the  beakH  of  the  •.hliii-  taken  rronitlic  Antintvs  (b.  o.  338).  On  the  ^ope  of 
ihi'  Canltoline  Mil  towanlx  Iho  roniin  wai  taid  Co  be  tbi^  spoc  where  RomulUB  formed^ 
his  nqrtVm.  Tbemfunina  HauiUt  iko*  ^'\  to  be  mi  called  because  Hsnloe,  when  beaoU 
hi*  proiierlv  fur  the  An/<Hfm  Porela {tW".  crertrd  in  B.C.' 164.  wa«  the  Bret  bacQica), 
renrved  one  enlnmn  from  which  lie  and  hU  de-condantH  cnntd  tre  (he  ^adiatorW 
gnmiw.  Al  a  later  linir  tlir  cniirtx  {IrhimriH  aipira'«')  were  held  here.  Near  the  prleod 
were  llic  fcaie  OeBomiit  on  which  the  bndie*  of  crlTninalB  who  had  been  pnt  to  deMh 
were  I'xposed  ;  for  a  imilce  of  the  other  biilldinoB  and  Incallies,  eee  n,  410. 

>  The«e  were  covered  porticoes  in  wliich  persona  met  to  transact  Tmalnees  ;  In  then 
the  courts  of  laiv  eat ;  raanf  ol  tbem  were  coDTerted  Into  cbmehee  In  tbe  Utne  of  Oon- 
(lantine  (see  p.  501  u.  fl). 


BOUAN  HOCrSES. 


temple  of  Caetor  and  Pollux,  while  under  the  Capitoline  hill 
were  the  temples  of  Saturn  and  Concord,'  and  the  tabitlarium 
or  record  office,  where  the  state  papers  were  kept.  Towering 
above  all  and  overlooking  the  forum  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
ou  the  Capitoline  hill,  with  its  summit  decorated  with  the  four- 
horse  chariot  brought  from  Etrnria. 

2  Roman  Houses  — For  many  centunea  the  houBes  of  the 
Komana  were  poor  one  Btor>  high  and  without  chimneya  the 


Bmoke  escaping  through  the  doors,  windows*  or  the  opening*  in 
the  atrium,*  which  was  covered  with  straw,  shingles,  or  unbaked 
clay.  The  interior  of  the  house  consisted  of  the  atrium  ouly, 
in  which  was  the  household  altar,  the  marriage-hed,  the  table 
for  meals  and  the  hearth.  Here,  in  the  olden  time,  stood  the 
images  of  the  ancestors,  though  this  custom  lost  its  signifi- 
cance and  became  obsolete,  when  many  whose  ancestors  had 
held  no  curale  office,  became  wealthy,  assumed  high-sounding 
names,  and  lived  in  magnificent  edifices.     As  wealth  began  to 
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flow  into  Rome  from  the  prov  ncea,  houses  *  ol  great  splendof 
were  erected  an  I  finally  when  the  Romans  began  to  vie  wit'j 


each  other  in  displaying  the   spoils  that  their  rapacity  had 
wrung  from  the  provincials,  marble  palaces  arose,  adorned 

■  The  Ronian  nT  woolth  nccnpieil  Iho  whole  of  Mr  honm  ;  oth«ra  rented,  according  tn 
their  incBDH.  clihern  wtaiileliuiii^iiriillat  of  eomc  luge  inmia,  the  nuine  br  which  «]1 
hircil  hotiM'X  nei>t.  The  poort  cIaxot'  t/>ok  a  xmall  mil  in  an  npper  xUir?.  Sullti  paid 
Bit  ihe  (tmiind  llnor  of  a  honso  In  Ihe  csptlal  a  ront  of  9000  sentBTCeg  a  jbw,  md  0» 
"',',l!E  ^'I'Lf^'"^-.'?"?'  . J?£j?"^ 'nL™  JiTi'"'  tP-  ^^'-  "■  ^-  ""'  lodging* 


nnted  »  lilgh  b<  hSIO)  f! 


BS  (SiaW;.    Ciellns  paid  only  I0,0aa   The  usual  di 


mntina  was  tbe  Ra]endi>  of  Jnly. 

•  Or  prnfttram.  aecordliiB  to  thf  di~crl|itlon  of  Vltnivliia,  vt.,  8*.  the  ventlbnle  !«  an 
opon  plam  h'fors  tho  hnii>«  ;  bnC  in  the  I'XcavaMoni  at  Ponpeji,  In  no  Instance hai  i 
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with  mwble  columna '  and  decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner. 
The  pavements  were  often  ^laid  with  mosaics,  and  aX  the 
entrance  of  the  house  was  carved  the  word  sales,  "welcome," 
though  sometimes  the  less  friendly  greeting  cave  canetn,"he- 
ware  of  the  dog,"  is  found.  Separate  rooms  were  afterwards 
set  apart  for  cooking,  for  banquets,  for  the  domestics,  and  also 
for  a  private  ehapel  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  while  the  atrium 
in  the  houses  of  the  ^eat  was  used  solely  for  the  reception  of 


clients  anl  fn  nds  who  c  m  to  pay  tl  eir  resjects  or  to  seek 
help  or  legal  aduee  or  to  learn  their  patron  s  pUns  for  the  day 
3  Fomitnre  — The  rooms  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
were  often  furnished  with  great  splendor  and  magnificence. 
Expensive  cedar-tables,  veneered  with  ivory  ;  dinner  couches  of 
bronze,  richly  adorned  with  silver  and  gold,  and  often  inlaid 
with  tortoise-shell ;  seats  of  cedar-wood  and  ivory ;  the  magnifi- 
cent candelabra,  the  elegant  lampadaria,  and  lamps  of  various 
patterns ;  vases,  costly  mirrors,nms,  incense-burners,'  and  costly 


The  roof  slopes  mi 


enpported  by  four  pillars,  o 


B^ond  (he 


— -,- — - ,,  -,- je  JtfTUttiJfim.  wht 

■eculved.    The  trieHnium  i»  in  Ihe  roar  and  to  th,>   ' 
'  Marble  colunuw  »ere  OiaC  <wl  by  L.  Craa^ae 


■liht  of  the  peris'yUum. 
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goblets,  many  colored  carpets  Irom  BabyloD  and  Alexandiia, 

beautiful  chairs,'  and  hundiedB  of  other  objects,  filled  the  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  villas  of  persons  of  wealth  and  diatmctioo. 
The  walls  were  usually  brightly  colored  and  adorned  with  fres- 
coes— paintings  from  the  stories  of  Grecian  mythology,  scenes 
from  daily  life,  landscapes — some  of  which  have  been  preserved 
almost  in  their  original  freshness.  In  the  houses  of  persons  of 
rank,  the  vestibule  was  ornamented  with  maaterpieces  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture,  the  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign. marble,  and 
the  doors  and  door-posts  richly  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and 
gold  and  silver.' 


•  The  palntlnira  st  Pomnsii  aho 
d  man;  of  tbem  remarkably  Ul 
at  bore  parllciilar  divigiiatiouB  i 


!  chidra  nsod  bj  tbe  Bomane  were  i( 
The  general  word  tor  cbsir  was  se 


Plan  op  a  Boian 


The  ostium,  Janaa  or  Jitrf,'  Ihe  entrance,  leode  to  Ibe  (1|  m*i(St<ftim.  In  orderto  rccon- 
dle  tie  rtCHCnplion  of  a  Roman  honse.  ax  fiivsn  by  VJtrntlnc,  with  the  remains  fonnd  it 
Pompeii,  we  might  consider  the  small  space  before  the  door  as  the  omHWi™,  and  the 
lemaining space  before  one  enters  the oJrtwm, as Ibe pr-" ...-  -u-  ..  . 


viHifon 
of  the  di. . 


l^tUy 


help,  and 
ofilghtand 


—  .10  arrangement  of  rhL 

bcben  were  reranved  lo  another  part  of  the  bailding.  v 
■  Tlif  dnort  'lid  imt  mntte  o>i  hinnee,  b-it  an  lAifott  Iff  if 
TO  kiarleri  on  the  doors ;  (/le  *wr  i(M'  fa^ietvA  irilh 
if;  'if  ie^i  are  q/"  alt  fiixs  ind  qf <n  nf  petvllar  sliaiie. 


of  people  crowded  the  honnes  .. 

■ ohan^.    The  hearth  and 

le  the  larft  were  placed  In  ■ 
//It  UnldorHonetm:  then 
Mtortar.-butdeOcinit 
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4.  Method  of  Wanning. — The  houses  were  heated  by 
means  either  of  a  fire-place  ^  on)f  a  portable  furnace,  many  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  found  at  Porapeji.  Sometimes  rooms 
were  heated  by  hot  air,  introduced  by  pipes  from  a  fnrna^ie  below. 
Rooms  intended  for  winter  use  wero  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house,  and  as  the  climate  was  mild  this  enabled  the  occnpanta 
to  dispense  with  artificial  heat. 


5.    Cooking    Utensils. — In    early    times  the    food   was 
cooked  in  the  airium,  but  when  this  beciime  the  reception- 


Bpecial  chspel  (lacrarltar 
mJn  w»tBr  •  wlllCil  CJlniB 
aire  leading  w  [hf 


mttioal  doorx  ire  ca 

and  tbe  famllj.  the 

4 ifliba (nSflnwn, r  - 

Iglimt  Rnman  he 


imugb  the  ope:i 


otttn  decoiatfld  with  jiBiiitii 
LK.   When  the  afrjiim  was  uwdrnrvMtora.olherio 


TblM  WSK  111 

OKwrreaddid 


6wM«n»sB«gB,  Bometlme"iiB™age9t/o«««)to  Ibepe 

Hirn«nd«l  with  maiMe  <8)  colomiiK  and  Intended  fnr  tile  mi — 

friends ;  here  waa  >  foiintBln,  Around  the  peri'tt/aum  vtTf  the  ideeplne  «t<>nnieiit'' 
(eiMcula)  of  Ibe  tvaOj,  and  dresritig  rooms  and  alcoves.  The  large  nwni  to  the  rlRlit 
was  tbe  tHcHrdwm  or  the  dinlng-hall,  where  the  conchee  (IrUlina)  were  placed  on 
three  aldei  of  the  roomi',  the  othrr  being  lelt  apea  for  entrance.     There  were  liv.. 


le  for  I 


«J.   Larger  onterfelnmcnl"  » 


being  left 
■  and  one  I 


•o  the  Id 


if  the  CO 


In  fl  the  g 


tng  thedlKhea  ;  II  te  a  garden  with  rr^larlT'hgped  bcdA  :  j^  insn  opun  hall.   Tl 
lasnrtonndedon  fnnr  sides  by  almet".    Part  of  (he  facade  and  tbe  rleht  (idear. 
need  for  varlnna  pnrpo^eti,  partly  aa  f^hoj.s  and  partly  let  to  Indgens  and  one  eoanected 
With  the  a'riMtt  was  HomotlmeH  used  bv  the  maeter  tor  biuinese. 
'  Focttll ;  Ihe  Rooiane  had  no  proper  stoves. 

■  IT*  rtyjf  riaped  Kotlo  Ihnm  Clu  loater  into  the  c\«l«Tih. 
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room,  the  kitchen  ^  was  removed  to  another  part  of  the  house. 
In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  grain  was  usually  ground  with 
hand-mills,  while  the  middle  classes  bought  their  meal  or 
bread  at  the  bakery.  Among  the  numerous  cooking  and 
household  utensils  may  be  mentioned  stoves,  knives  and  per- 
haps forks,  strainers,  frying-pans,  vessels^  for  boiling  water, 
kettles  ^  for  hanging  over  the  fire  and  cooking  food,  sieves,* 
spoons,^  ladles,^  mortars,'''  coal-scoops,  andirons,  steelyards,  and 
implements  8  for  cleaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceiling,  and  fur- 
niture. 

6.  Method  of  Lighting. — Although  the  Romans  displayed 
great  ingenuity  in  constructing  beautiful  lamps  from  bronze 
and  precious  metals,  still  they  were  unable  to  devise  any 
method  to  prevent  the  ornamented  ceiling  of  their  rooms  from 
being  blackened,  and  their  breath  oppressed  by  the  smoke. 
Their  oil-lamps^  were  without  chimneys  to  consume  the  smoke, 
and  were  either  suspended  by  chains  from  the  ceiling  or  placed 
on  a  candelabrum.!®  The  wicks  were  made  of  the  tow  taken 
from  flax,  and  the  instrument  for  trimming  the  wick  was  often 
attached  to  the  lamp  by  a  chain.  Many  very  beautiful  lamps 
of  bronze  and  terra-cotta  are  still  extant ;  they  are  usually  of 
a  long,  or  a  round  form,  flat  and  without  feet.  On  the  upper 
part  where  the  oil  ^^  was  poured  in,  there  are  mythological  designs 
in  relief  of  great  beauty. ^^  xhe  magnificent  candelabra  and 
lampadaria  were  the  inventions  of  a  later  age.^ 

7.  The  Meals. — The  Romans  were  at  first  exceedingly 
simple  in  their  mode  of  living ;  but  after  the  wars  in  the  East,, 
refined  luxury  displayed  itself  nowhere  more  prodigally  than 
at  the  table.     In  early  times  a  sort  of  hasty  pudding  made  of 


'  Culina.  '  MUiarium.  »  Ahceniwn.  •  Cribrum. 

»  Cochlear.  •  TrvUce.  '  POa.  •  Scapoi.  •  Lucernoi. 

^ "  Candles  (candelve)  either  of  wax  (cerea)  or  of  tallow  (sebacea)  were  used  before  lamps 
were  invented ;  the  candelabrum  was  at  first  a  candlestick,  afterwards  used  to  support 
lamps  ;  the  cswidelabra  for  candles  were  also  called  funcUia ;  the  poorer  classes  as^ 
those  made  of  wood  ;  they  were  sometimes  constructed  so  that  the  lamps  could  be 
raised  or  lowered.  ^  *  Perfumed  oil  was  often  used. 

* '  The  name  of  the  maker  is  often  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

^'  The  lychnuchi  {p^nsites)  were  like  our  chandeliers ;  the  lampadaria  were  stems  of 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base  from  tbe  top  of  which  lb©  IWQps  were  sospeQded ; 
see  engraving,  p.  389. 
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farina^  with  vegetables,^  fruits,^  and  dairy  produce,  constituted 
the  principal  articles  of  food.  The  Romans  had  three  meals  each 
day — a  light  breakfast,*  at  noon  a  lunch,5  and  towards  evening^ 
came  the  dinner,  which  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  was  often  very 
bounteous  and  consisted  of  three  courses.  First '''came  fish, 
eggs,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables  served  with  piquant 
sauces,  intended  to  excite  the  appetite  for  the  more  substantial 
dishes  which  were  to  follow.  Then  came  the  courses  ^  consist- 
ing of  many  dishes  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
description  of  here.  The  favorite  fish,  which  was  the  chief  object 
of  Eoman  epicurism,  were  the  turbot,^  the  shell-fish,i^  oysters, 
and  snails;  the  favorite  poultry  were  peacocks,  pheasants, 
pigeons,  geese,  field-fares,^  ducks,  and  chickens.  Among  meats 
the  greatest  favorite  was  the  tame  and  wild  boar ;  this  was 
geuerally  the  chief  dish,  and  came  whole  on  the  table.  The 
practised  gourmand  pretended  to  be  able  to  tell  by  the  taste 
from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.  These  courses  were  followed 
by  a  dessert  of  pastry  and  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  The  table 
was  really  the  centre  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  after  the 
wealth  of  the  East  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  Foreign 
delicacies  and  wines  became  then  indispensable.  In  spite  of 
the  sumptuary  laws,  meddling  with  the  private  affairs  of  life,^ 
which  shallow  moralists  then  as  now  advocated,  the  Romans 
displayed  at  their  banquets  their  hosts  of  slaves,^^  their  dancing 
girls,  their  rich  furniture,  their  carpets  glittering  with  gold, 
their  antique  bronzes,  and  their  silver  plate.^* 

*  The  flour  made  from  far^  a  kind  of  wheat. 

*  Ltgwnvna.  '  Olera. 

*  Jentaculum  ;  consisting  of  bread,  seasoned  with  salt,  with  dried  grapes,  olives  and 
cheese.  '  Prandium. 

"  At  the  ninth  hour  =  in  summer,  1^  o'clock  ;  in  winter,  2^  o'clock:  '  Oustus. 

"  Fercula :  prima^  altera^  tertia  cena.  "  RhoTnbus. 

*"  CochlcBy  ostrea,  according  to  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxii,  6, 1)  the  palma  memarum  diritum. 

'  ^  Turdus  :  this  was  a  great  luxury  ;  they  were  often  sold,  when  fattened,  for  3  denarii 
(nearlv  40  cents)  apiece. 

» »  The  expense  of  an  ordinary  meal  was  fixed  in  b.  c.  161  at  10  sesterces  (50  cents) ;  in 
B.  c.  81,  at  80  sesterces ;  for  the  same  period  the  expenses  allowed  at  banquets  were  100 
and  800  sesterces. 

^"  An  exquisite  cook  cost  100,000  sesterces  ($5,000),  while  an  ordinary  slave  was 
worth  only  100  sesterces. 

**  Scipio  iEmilianus  possessed  32  pounds  of  silver  plate  ($600) ;  Q.  Fabins  (cos. 
B.  c.  121),  1000  pounds  ($20,000)  ;  Marcus  Driisus  (trih.  plebs.  b.  c.  91),  10,000  pounds 
« $200,000);  in  the  time  of  Snlla  there  were  at  Rome  about  150  silver  state  dishes  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds  each,  seyeral  of  whiqh  caiv^cd  their  owners  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
ecriptioo  list, 
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8.  Table  Usages. — When  eating,  the  Bomans  reclined  on 
couches  ^  which  were  placed  on  three  sides  of  the  room,^  leaving 
the  fourth  free  to  give  the  slaves  access  to  the  table  to  arrange 
the  dishes  and  also  to  hand  round  the  meat  and  bread.  Each 
couch  held  three,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  on  the  middle 
one.3  At  a  later  time  when  round  tables*  came  into  use,  the 
couches  were  changed  for  semicircular  sofas.  There  were  no 
table-cloths,  but  the  tables  themselves  were  often  exquisite, 
being  made  of  the  finest  polished  ^  wood.  Each  guest  brought 
with  him  a  linen  napkin  ®  to  fasten  over  his  breast.  Instead  of 
knives^  and  forks,  two  spoons  were  used — the  cochlear  aud 
ligula — ^both  being  pointed  at  the  end.  The  food  was  served 
in  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  some  round,  flat,  oval,  and 
others  hollow,  with  and  without  handles,  which,  as  well  as 
the  different  drinking  vessels,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe here. 

9.  The  Roman  Family. — The  word  family  with  the 
Romans  signified  everything  which  a  freeman  had  under  his 
control, 8  and  included  persons  whether  free  or  slaves  as  well  as 
articles  of  property.  The  word,  however,  was  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  members  of  the  household,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  paterfamilias.  Every  free  man  not  under  the 
control  of  another  was  considered  a  paterfamilias.  Sons, 
although  married  and  having  children,  were  not  released  from 
the  authority  of  their  father^  until  his  death.  If  we  count 
all  the  members  of  a  family,  the  children  and  grandchildren, 
the  slaves  and  clients,  the  whole  under  the  control  of  the 
imterfamilias  assumed  a  very  important  position  in  the 
state.  Several  families  united  to  form  a  house,^®  and  indicated 
their  common  descent  by  a  family  name.^    In  this  way  arose  a 

*  Lecti  tricliniares.   In  the  earlier  ages  these  couches  were  not  known  ;  the  Bomans 
used  to  eat  sitting,  a  custom  to  which  the  women  and  children  adhered. 

^  Triclinium. 

'  The  lowest  i)lace  on  the  middle  one  was  the  seat  of  honor ;  the  reyerse  on  the 
others. 

*  Pliny  relates  that  Cicero  paid  as  much  as  1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  table. 

*  Rubbed  with  gaumpa.  •  Mappm. 

'  Knives  (jttruct/yres)  were  used  at  a  later  time.  ■  In  pofesUUe. 

*  Pafria  potestan ;  unless  the  son  became  a  flamen  DiaHt,  or  the  daugnter  a  vests) 
ylrpn  {virffo  ve^talis).  '°  Gens.  ^^  ^QmengeniU^, 
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feunily  pride  which  caused  the  members  to  preserve  with  great 
care  the  sanctuaries,  the  legends,  and  the  exploits  of  their  own 
house.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  increased,  the  strict  laws  of  the  paternal  authority 
were  relaxed,  and  the  ties  that  bound  the  members  of  a  house  ^ 
and  of  a  family  together  were  loosened. 

10.  Names. — Every  Roman  had  usually  three  names,  the 
first  denoting  the  person,  as  Marcus  ;  ^  the  second,  the  gens,  as 
TuUiuSy  and  the  third  the  family,  as  Cicero.  A  fourth  or  fifth 
name,  called  the  agnomen,  was  sometimes  added  on  account  of 
some  illustrious  actions  or  by  adoption,  or  from  some  other 
circumstance.  Thus  the  complete  name  of  Scipio  the  Younger, 
was  Piihlins  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  JSmilianus  ;  Africanus 
being  added  for  his  exploits  in  Africa,  and  ^milianus  because 
he  was  adopted  from  the  ^milian  gens.  Women  had  no  per- 
sonal names,  but  were  known  only  by  that  of  their  gens.  Thus, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero  was  called  simply  Tullia ;  a  younger 
sister  would  have  been  called  Tullia  secunda  or  {minor),  tertia 
and  so  on.     The  wife  of  Cicero  was  Terentia.  -\ 

11.  Marriage. — The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  marriage ;  •'' 
in  one  the  woman  passed  entirely  from  the  control  ^  of  her  father 
into  that  of  her  husband;  in  the  other,"^  she  did  not  so  pass, 
but  remained  subject  to  her  father's  authority.  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  lawful  marriage  of  either  kind,  the  parties  must 
be  of  age,  unmarried,  and,  until  the  passage  of  the  Canuleian 
law  in  B.  c.  445,^  of  eciual  rank.  A  marriage  of  the  first  kind 
could  be  contracted  in  three  different  ways,  viz. :  confarreatio, 
coemptio,  i.  e.,  fictitious  purchase,  or  usus,  i.  e.,  prescription.  The 
first,  or  marriage  by  confarreatio,  had  to  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
the  priest  of  Jupiter.^  A  cake  of  sacred  corn^®  was  broken  and 
tasted,  and  the  marriage  formula  repeated.  This  form  of  mar- 
riage was  confined  exclusively  to  the  patricians,  and  even  after 
the  passage  of  the  Canuleian  law,  it  could  not  be  adopted  by  the 


'  Oens.  '  ProRnomen.  » Nomen.  *  Cognomen. 

'  Nuptioijustce.  •  Manus.  '  Matrimoniumjustum,        •  See  p.  78, 

•  Fkim$n  Pk^ii,       » °  Far^  hence  confarreatio. 
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plebeians.  In  the  second  way,  or  marriage  by  purchase,  the 
father  sold  his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  in  the  third  way^  the  wife  passed  to  the  control  of 
the  husband  by  living  with  him  during  one  whole  year  without 
absenting  herself  for  three  nights.  The  bridal  ceremony  was 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  First  came  the  betrothal  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  ring.  On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  the 
auspices  were  first  taken  and  then  the  marriage  formula  was 
pronounced,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  led  to  the 
household  altar  to  offer  sacrifices.  A  cow,  pig,  and  sheep 
were  offered,  while  the  augur  repeated  the  usual  prayer  and 
the  newly  married  pair  walked  around  the  altar  hand  in  hand. 
When  this  was  finished  the  guests  offered  their  congratula- 
tions,2  and  the  marriage  feast  began.  When  night  came  on 
the  bride  dressed  in  white  covered  with  a  yellow  veil,  and  hav- 
ing her  hair  parted  into  six  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and 
tied  up  with  ribbons,  was  conducted  by  torch-bearers  and  flute- 
players  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  When  she  reached  her 
new  home,  she  was  lifted  over  the  threshold  lest  her  foot  might 
stumble — omen  of  evil — into  the  atrium  to  share  the  "fire  and 
water,"  the  emblems  of  the  life  which  she  was  to  lead  with 
her  husband.  The  next  day  a  second  marriage  feast  was  held 
in  her  husband's  house,  and  the  new  bride  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods  of  the  family  to  which  she  had  been  admitted.  In 
early  times  divorces  were  very  rare,  but  as  Rome  began  to 
decline  they  became  easy  and  very  common.  The  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie  was  then  but  little  regarded,  and  both  men 
and  women  vied  with  each  other  in  wanton  indulgences. 

12.  Children. — In  early  times  the  father  had  almost  un- 
limited control  3  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  his  children ;  in 
fact  they  were  regarded  as  property  which  the  father  could  dis- 
pose of  as  he  pleased.  When  any  matter  arose  that  affected 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  child,  it  was  usual  for  the  father  to 
summon  a  family  council  to  pronounce  sentence.     The  state. 


There  was  a  less  binding  form  wMch,  ander  the  emperors,  sap^rsQcM  tbe  otheni 
la  the  word  /elicit^r,  '  B>U8tQ9, 
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however,  allowed  the  father,  without  the  family  council,  to 
pass  sentence  ^  of  banishment  and  even  death.  The  right  to 
pass  sentence  of  death,  like  that  of  sale,  although  existing,  was 
rarely  exercised.  The  right  of  exposing  or  killing  new-bom 
children,  which  was  common  at  Eome  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
was  in  early  times  limited  by  a  law  which  enacted  that  no  one 
should  kill  a  son  or  a  first-born  daughter,  unless  the  child  was 
deformed.  On  the  ninth  ^  day  after  their  birth,  boys  underwent 
a  religious  ceremony  called  lustratio,  and  received  their  names,^ 
which  were  entered  in  the  public  register.  The  mother  had 
charge  of  the  children's  early  education,  and  she  carefully 
taught  them  to  worship  the  gods,  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  to 
love  their  country  and  obey  its  laws,  and  above  all,  to  obey 
without  questioning.  The  mother  was  also  very  careful  in 
selecting  attendants  to  take  charge  of  her  children,  that  they 
might  not  hear  any  improper  or  incorrect  expression.  The 
authority  of  a  father  over  his  sons  continued  until  his  death, 
unless  the  son  became  a  flamen  Dialis,  or  was  adopted  into 
another  family,  or  it  was  voluntarily  resigned.* 

13.  Medical  Men. — The  Romans  had  no  knowledge  of 
medicine  until  they  learned  it  from  the  Greeks.  And  even 
after  Greek  medical  men  ^  settled  in  Rome,  it  was  some  time 
before  a  regular  profession  was  established.  The  patients  were 
at  first  treated  with  certain  old  prescriptions  and  nostrums,  and 
in  cases  of  epidemics  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  averted  by 
consulting  the  SibylHne'  books.  In  the  year  b.  c.  219  Archa- 
>  gathus,  a  Greek  surgeon,^  nicknamed  on  account  of  his  burning 
and  cutting,  '^  the  butcher,"  settled  in  Rome,-  and  his  skill  was 
acknowledged  by  the  erection  of  a  store  for  his  use  at  the  public 
expense  and  by  presenting  him  the  right  of  citizenship.  Hence- 
forth physicians  '^  became  more  numerous,  and  squabbled  with 


*  If  the  father  misused  his  power,  the  censor  could  interfere ;  in  later  times  the 
emperor ;  and  in  about  a.  d.  200  the  power  was  taken  from  the  father  by  law. 

'  Girls,  on  the  eighth  day.  »  Prcbrwmen, 

•  This  could  be  rione  by  sellius:  iiis  son  three  times  to  a  paferflduciariiiSy  who  manu- 
mitted him  according  to  a  previoualy-made  contract ;  the  third  time  th«  son  received 
bis  liberty.  •  Medici.  •  Medicu^  ndnerum  or  chirurgu/f. 

'  Physicians  sold  their  own  drugs  •  in  Pompeji  two  chemists'  shops  have  been  found 
with  signboards  on  which  was  painted  the  snaike  of  the  god  ^sculapius. 
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each  other  in  regard  to  remedies  and  methods.  '^  Physicians 
disagree/'  says  Pliny,  "only  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  consent ;  hence  the  dreadful  inscriptions  on  tombs — ^  The 
number  of  his  doctors  has  killed  him.' "  We  know  of  no  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  the  amount  of  medical  education  neces- 
sary in  early  times  to  qualify  a  physician  to  practice  at  Eome. 
Under  the  empire,^  this  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
arcliiatri?  who  examined  and  appointed  physicians  ^  to  reside 
in  every  town.*  Toward  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  dissipation  and  hot-bathing 
produced  frequent  diseases  of  the  eyes,  oculists'^  appear  as  a 
separate  class.  Besides  these  we  hear  of  dentists,  of  specialists 
for  diseases  of  the  ear,  of  lady  physicians,  of  professional 
"  rubbers,"  and  of  vendors  of  ointment,  salves,  and  of  various 
forms  of  quackery  which  the  playwriters  seized  upon  as  favorite 
subjects  for  their  satire.^ 

14.  Trades. — ^A  genuine  Roman  considered  all  manual 
labor  as  beneath  his  dignity.  Landed  property  on  a  large  scale, 
and  even  speculation  in  state  leases,  were  the  only  legitimate 
sources  of  income  of  a  free  Roman.  All  retail  trafl&c  and  even 
commerce,  if  not  on  a  large  scale,  were  little  esteemed.  Hence 
the  practice  of  the  trades  and  the  retail  traffic  were  given 
over  to  slaves,'''  freedmen,  foreigners,  and  the  lowest  class  of  the 
plebeians.    There  existed  at  Rome  various  mechanics'  guilds® 

*  At  the  time  of  Nero. 

«  The  archiatri  palatii^  the  physicians  of  the  palace;  and  architftri populares,  those 
of  the  people. 

•  Physicians  often  received  large  incomes.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.,  5)  mentions  several 
whose  income  was  250,0^  sesterces  per  annum  (i.  e.  about  $13,000).  Q.  Stertinos,  body 
physician  to  Claudius,  received  from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  and  from  his  practice 
600.000  sesterces. 

*  These  physicians  received  a  regular  salary  from  the  town  or  city  ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  poor  gratis,  although  they  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from 
the  rich.  »  Ocularii  or  medici  ab  ocuUs. 

•  In  the  excavations  at  Pompej!  (in  the  strada  Conaolare),  many  surgical  InstmroentB 
have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  various  medical  substances,  receptacles  for  drops, 
salves,  and  medicine-boxes  made  of  bronze  with  beautiful  covers  inlaid  with  silver  in 
which  were  little  weights  to  determine  the  quantity  of  medicine. 

'  Among  the  slaves  in  a  household  of  a  wealthy  Roman,  were  those  who  practised 
almost  every  trade— architects,  tailors,  hairdressers,  valets,  cooks  of  various  kinds, 
musicians,  physicians,  surgeons,  etc. 

■  Nine  ^ilds,  viz. :  pipers,  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  dyers,  leather-workers,  tanners, 
smiths,  potters  and  one  other  combining  all  the  remaining  handicrafts,  which  afterwvds 
developed  into  separate  societies,  trace  th(;ir  origin  to  Numa.  Among  the  later  gnildf 
may  l)e  mentioned  those  of  the  silversmiths,  bakers,  sailers,  ferrymen,  pig-dSUen 
physicians,  etc. 
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which  had  their  festive  gatherings,^  their  by-laws  and  rules  of 
admission  and  expulsion,  their  laws  for  mutual  protection,  and 
special  funds  for  the  support  of  widows.  The  shops  in  which 
the  mechanics  worked  or  sold  their  wares  were  generally 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  houses  and  opened  towards  the 
streets,  the  sign  ^  indicating  the  nature  of  the  articles  to  be 
sold.  The  Pompeian  wall-paintings,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
monuments,  and  the  various  implements  of  different  trades 
discovered  at  Pompeji  and  Herculaneum,  give  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  shops  and  the  numerous  trades  carried  on  in  them.  At 
Pompeji  numerous  loaves  of  bread  completely  burnt  but  still 
recognizable  have  been  found,^  while  on  the  monuments  and 
painted  walls  are  represented  mills  for  grinding  corn,  flour- 
strainers,  millers'  knives,  machines  for  kneading  dough,  scales 
for  weighing,  the  sledge-hammer  of  the  metal-founder,  as  well 
as  hammers,  saws,  sickles,  knives  of  various  kinds,  folding  foot- 
rules,  sculptors'  tools,  as  well  as  those  of  the  blacksmith  s^ 
cabinet-makers,  cutters  in  wood,  tanners,  and  shoemakers.  A 
Herculanean  wall-painting  represents  two  men,  one  of  whom  is 
beating  the  leather  on  a  last,  while  the  other  is  sewing  a  shoe  ; 
rows  of  finished  shoes  stand  in  an  open  cupboard  and  on  the 
counter  for  sale.  Another  picture  represents  a  market  scene, 
where  clothes,  bronze  vessels,  ironwares,  and  cakes  are  sold, 
while  shoemakers  are  taking  the  measures  of  persons  who  are 

^  sitting  on  benches.* 

•^  15.  Education. — In  the  earliest  times  the  father  probably 
taught  his  sons  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  and  history  of  his  own  country.  Elementary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  estabUshed  at  a  very  early  time 
in  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Virginia,'  who  was,  in  the 

*  A  Pompeian  wall-painting  depicts  a  millers'  feast  celebrated  June  9.  The  day  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner,  consisting  of  broad,  salt,  vegetables,  and  fish  served  in  earthen- 
ware. 

'  The  shop  of  a  milkman  at  Pompeji  has  as  a  si^  the  goat ;  that  of  a  wine-merchant, 
two  men  carrying  an  amphora  on  a  stick  over  their  shouldeTs  ;  that  of  a  baker,  a  mill 
put  in  motion  by  a  donkey. 

*  In  an  oven  belonging  to  Ccisa  di  Marte  e  Venere.  The  act  of  baking  is  illustrated  on 
the  monument  found  outside  the  Porta  Maugiore,  at  the  comer  of  the  v  ia  Labicana  and 
Via  Prjenestina;  the  inscription  is :  Est  fioc  monumentum  Marcei  Vergilei  Eurysacis pistorii 
redemptoHs  apparet,  "  the  monument  of  M.  Vergilei  Eurysacis,  baker  and  bread  dealer/' 

*  Quhl  and  KOner,  p.  608  ff.  »  See  p.  09;  Liv.  iii.,  44. 
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year  b.  c.450,  on  her  way  to  one  of  these  schools  in  the  forum 
when  arrested  by  the  client  of  Appius  Claudius.  For  many 
centuries  the  instruction  was  confined  to  reading,  writiug, 
and  arithmetic.  A  great  change,  however  in  this  respect  took 
place  after  the  Eomans  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek  cities 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  after  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Greeks 
came  to  Rome  and  settled,  and  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture were  studied  with  great  eagerness,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  for  nobles  to  employ  one  of  these  Greek  slaves  in  their 
families  that  their  children  might  learn  Greek  at  an  early  age. 
The  duty  of  these  slaves^  was  to  watch  over  the  children  in 
their  hours  of  play  as  they  went  to  and  from  school,  and  to 
teach  them  good  manners  and  as  much  of  the  Greek  language 
as  they  could  pick  up  by  talking.  At  a  later  time  it  became 
so  much  the  fashion  to  learn  Greek  at  an  early  age,  that  Quin- 
tilian  complains  that  children  were  taught  Greek  before 
Latin. 

16.  The  Course  of  Instruction. — ^Af  ter  completing  the 
elementary  course,  the  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians,  where  the  masterpieces  of  Roman 
and  Greek  literature  were  read.  The  earliest  Latin  school- 
book  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  a  translation  of 
llomer  in  the  Saturnian  metre  by  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek 
and  a  freedman  of  Marcus  Livius.  At  a  later  time,  the  poems 
of  Noevius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Vergil,  and  Horace,  as  well  as  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  were  read  and  studied  in  the  schools.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  a  complete  course  of  instruction  consisted  (1)  of 
reading,^  writing  and  arithmetic  ;^  (2)  a  critical  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,*  and  (3)  the 
study  of  composition  an^  oratory,^  to  which  was  sometimes  added 
a  course  in  philosophy  and  oratory  under  the  celebrated  teachers 
in  Athens  or  in  Rhodes.^ 


'  The  pcedagogi  accompanied  the  boys,  and  the  nutricea  the  girls. 
'  In  leaminj?  to  road,  the  method  of  syllables  was  adopted. 

•  This  elementary  course  was  taught  liy  the  ludi  marjiMri  or  lUerotores. 

•  Tanght  by  the  grammatici.  *  Under  rhetores. 

•  For  fuller  information  on  the  system  of  education,  see  Hist,  of  Lit.,  p. 
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17.  Method  of  Teaching. — Primary  instruction  was^  to  a 
great  extent^  pursued  as  an  amusement.  Children  learned  the 
alphabet  by  playing  with  pieces  of  ivory  on  which  the  differ- 
ent letters  were  marked.  In  the  school,  reading  was  taught  in 
a  class,  the  boys  repeating  in  a  kind  of  chant  after  the  teacher, 
first  the  letters,  then  the  syllables,  and  then  the  whole  word. 
For  writing,  copies  were  set  on  waxen  tablets,  which  the  pupil 
imitated,  the  master  often  guiding  his  hand.  A  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  was  communicated  by  means  of  a  calculating  board  *  • 
and  counters.^  On  the  board  perpendicular  lines  were  drawn, 
and  the  value  of  the  counter  varied  according  to  the  division  in 
which  it  was  placed.  Practice  was  given  in  orthography  and 
the  rules  of  grammar  by  the  master  repeating  aloud  a  passage  ^ 
from  some  popular  author,  whiidi  was  written  down  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  ^ 

18.  Holidays  and  Punishments. — Holidays  were  given 
to  the  schools  regularly  in  December*  and  March.^  The  latter 
was  the  end  of  the  school  year  when  the  boys  paid  their  annual 
fees.  There  was  also  in  the  elementary  schools  probably 
a  vacation  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  might  take  their  children  with  them  to 
their  country-houses  and  villas.  In  the  elementary  school,  the 
rod  or  ferule  was  used  even  for  very  trifling  offences,  for  miss- 
ing even  a  single  letter  in  reading,  as  Plautus  informs  us.  In- 
struction in  the  scho'ols  must  have  begun  very  early  in  the  day, 
for  Martial^  complains  that  even  before  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  the  air  resounded  with  the  noise  of  flogging  and  the  cries 
of  the  children. 

19.  Books — Writing. — In  early  times  books  were  very 
rare  and  dear  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  so  many 
trained  slaves  ^  were  kept  by  booksellers  and  speculators  ^  con- 
stantly  copying  them,  that  they  became  as  cheap,  perhaps,  as 


*  Abacu8.  »  Calculi ;  hence  our  word  calculation.  '  Dictata. 

•  At  the  Saturnalia  (see  p.  88,  n.  8);  at  first  only  one  day,  later  two,  and  finally  seven. 
■  The  Quinquatria,  m  honor  of  Minerva,  for  five  days  (19th  to  23rd). 

"  IX.,  80 ;  also  Juv.  vii.,  222.  '  Liln'arii. 

'  Atticns  kept  a  large  number ;  he  even  made  a  trade  of  copying  books,  and  kept 
copies  of  Cicero^*  works  for  sale. 


m 
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with  US.1  The  material  on  which  books  were  written  was  gen- 
erally the  bark=  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus;  parchment^  waa 
sometimes  used  thongb  not  bo  generally,  becanse  it  was  niiich 
higher  in  price.     The  papyrus  was  rolled  together  in  narrow 


r  Wbitibo 

stnpa'   to  form  the  book,  while  parchment  was  folded  into 

sheets  and  sewn  m  different  sizes  hke  our  books.  The  ink  waa 
a  kmd  of  black  pigment,  prepared  from  lamp-black  and  gum. 
Instead  of  pens,  the  Romans  nsed  a  reed '  cut  hke  our  quills.* 

>  Horrl&l  'X,  IIB)  epestie  of  a  book  conUinlne  119  epigraniB  u  coatlDg  t>  deDkrll,  ud 
even  leas.  lacsrly  times  BUtbore  Jihe  PlanUe.  Terence  and  oUiers,  soldtheir  comedha 
to  Itae  edUea  :  at  a  Later  time,  booksellers  paid  tbe  author  for  the  riaht  ol  pablisUnc. 
Fliny  <Ep.  liL,  6)  was  offered  400,000  Besterces  for  his  CammeataTii  Ekd. 

'  Liber ;  in  the  time  of  the  emptri^  the  prepaislloa  of  this  bark  by  means  at  bleadi* 
Ing,  etc,  was  brought  to  groit  perfeet^un. 

'  Invented  by  Etimeoes,  of  Pergamiis:  eomctimee  leatber.linen.and  even  »ak  were  osed. 
■  The  rlnriilar  nnnden  or  metnl  rnap  li-iintn  or  nWnluml    at  the  Mt.  with  a  cover, 
died  that  tbey  may  bt 
■ul  ioketand.  very 

net.  hence  nIM 

together  n  with  htnges.  and 


l«  another,  pinned  a» 


d  with  wax.    Above 
right  or  the  la«t  lies  a  book 
,  one  of  the  ca»ee  on  the  left  is 
«>,  two  of  which  have  their  I 

M  the  nmbUkut  or  cylinder  of      

itn.    When  a  Soman,  either  In  tbe  city 
..a  v,_  ..  carry  the  srhiiiim. 


a  the  wall  with  a  tl^m ; 


tablets  open.  In  the  centre  are  ringle  volamee  la 
ipen,  and  the  other  shot.  On  the  right  are  foor 
ties,  one  attached  to  tbe  popyrut  iteelf.  and  the 


elavoaccom 

anddocumt . 

docnmwits  were  Impoc 


BlavB  (floprarfu*!  whoc 

• ' ivere  deposited  In  thf 

library  of  BO.OnOandt 


book*  and  writing-tablets. 
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The  writing  was  usually  only  on  one  side.  The  children  used  in 
the  schools  for  their  exercises  material  which  had  already  writ- 
ing on  one  side.^  When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing, 
a  stick  or  reed  ^  was  fastened  to  the  last  leaf,  and  around  this 
the  book  was  coiled,  and  then  the  title  ^  written  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  papyrus  in  deep  red  ink  was  attached.  * 

20.  Letter  Writing. — In  the  days  when  no  newspapers  ex^ 
isted  at  Rome,  letters  wer0  almost  the  sole  means  of  conveying 
inforination.  Governors  before  departing  to  their  provinces, 
arranged  to  have  the  news  sent  regularly  to  them  by  their  cor- 


respondents. Cicero  when  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  maintained  an 
active  correspondence  with  Caeb'us  and  others  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  often  chid  his  correspondents  for  their  delinquency. 
People  of  wealth  generally  dictated  their  letters  to  slaves  or 
freedmen,  but  when  their  contents  were  of  great  importance, 
then  they  were  written  by  those  who  sent  them.  Letters 
were  generally  written  with  a  stylus  ^  on  thin  slips  of  wood  or 
ivory,*  covered  with  wax  "^  and  folded  together  with  the  writing 
inward.  The  slips  were  held  together  by  a  thread^  passing 
round  them,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  the  seal  of 
wax  stamped  with  a  ring,*  was  placed.  Letters  were  sometimes 
written  on  parchment  ^®  with  ink.     The  outside  address  of  the 


'  If  a  book  was  of  no  value,  the  writing  conid  be  nibbed  ont,  then  called  paUmp- 
tegtus,  (from  iraAii^  again,  and  *li^v  to  rub  away,  or  erage^snd  the  eame  surface  used  again. 
Hence  Martial  (iv.,  10)  speaks  of  a  sponge  being  attached  to  a  book. 

>  VffU4aeu8.  '  ntulus. 

*  Sometimes  the  portrait  of  the  author  was  painted  on  the  first  page. 

•  C  ■  TabeUa;  a,  d,  e.  '  Cera.  "  Llnum.       •  Annulu«.         "^^X*. 
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letter  was  very  simple,  as  in  one  ^  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  : 
Tu  fasciculum  qui  est  Jf'  Curio  inscriptus,  vdim  cures  ad  eum 
perferendum J  "I  wish  you  would  forward  the  package  ad- 
dressed to  M'  Curius/'  The  letters  deviated  the  most  from 
ours  in  the  manner  of  beginning  and  closing.  The  beginning 
consisted  of  the  names  of  the  writer  and  receiver,  with  a 
friendly  greeting  as  :  Cicero,  S.  D?  TrebcUio  ;  "  Cicero  sends 
greeting  to  Trebatius."  In  formal  letters  the  full  nai^e  and 
title  were  given,  as:  Q,  Metellus,  Q.  F.  {QuirUi  filiusY  ot 
Marcus  Cicero,  procos.j  s.  d,  0.  Curioni  Trib.  Pl.^  Some- 
times the  greeting  was  followed  by :  Si  vales,  bene  est ;  "  If  you 
are  well,  it  is  well."  The  letters  ended  with  a  simple  vale, 
"farewell,"  and  even  this  was  often  omitted.  Letters  were  sent 
by  special  messengers,  unless  an  opportunity  by  chance  occurred. 
Officials  might  employ  public  messengers,**  and  Cicero  often 
speaks  of  availing  himself  of  the  messenger  of  the  public  tax- 
gatherers  ^  to  send  letters  to  remote  places.'  Under  the  empire 
after  the  public  and  military  roads  were  constructed  connecting 
the  provinces  with  Italy,  regular  lines  of  post  wagons  were  estab- 
lished and  the  arrangements  for  sending  messengers  and®  let- 
ters were  systematized. 

21.  Dress  for  Men. — The  dress  of  the  men  among  the 
fiomans  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  history,  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  loose  upper  garment  called  the  toga, 
and  of  an  under  garment  which  fitted  more  closely,  called  the 
tunica.  The  toga  was  in  all  ages  the  characteristic  garment  of 
a  Roman,* and  none  but  citizens  was  allowed  to  wear  it,  hence 
the  Eomans  were  called  togati,  and  Vergil  speaks  of  them  as 
"lords  of  the  earth,  the  people  that  wear  the  toga."  It  was 
also  the  garb  of  peace  in  contradistinction  to  the  sagum  of  the 
soldiers.®    Although  it  was  customary  to  throw  it  one  side 

»vn.,5, 2. 

"  Salutem  dicit ;   sometimes  salufem  piurimam  dicit,  often  simply  taliUem ;  even 
this  was  sometimes  omitted,  as  :  Cicero  frebatio ;  "  Cicero  to  Trebauofi." 


*  Q.  Metellus,  the  son  of  Quintus. 
*M.  Ci<  •         - 


Cicero,  proconsuj,  sends  greeting  to  Q.  Curio,  tribune  of  the  people. 
•  Statores  or  Cursores.  •  Ptiblicani. 

^  Carrier  pigeons  were  also  used  (Plin.  Ep.  x.,  50);  for  further  information  in  regud 
to  the  post-office,  see  Hist.  Lit.,  p.       .  «  See  p.  425 ;  also  Hist,  of  lit,  p. 

'  A  red  sagum  was  called  poludanventuDi. 
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while  engaged  in  maunal  labor,  yet,  when  a  Roman  appeared  in 
public,  he  reaesumed  it.     It  waa  made  of  pure  white  wool,' 
and  waa  nearly  semicircular  in  iorm.    In   adjusting  it,  one 
end  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  front,  so  that  the  round  side  fell  outwai'd; 
it  waa  then  drawn  over  the  right  shoulder  bi 
hind  the  body  so  that  the  arm  rested  iu<  in  a 
sling,  while  the  remaiuiog  portion  waa  drawn 
in  front  and  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.* 
During  the  civil  wars,  the  pallii/m  or  Greek- 
cloak  came  into  fashion,  but 
Augustus  forbade   its   use. 
The  prnttula  or  mantle  was 
worn  by  all  clasaes.  /i,i^-   , -. 


22.   Covering  for  the  Feet. —  The  coverings  for  the  feet 
were  very  numerous,  but  they  may  be  classed  under  two  sorts, 

the  calceug  and  the  solem.  The  solem  or  sandals  were  strapped 
to  the  bare  feet,  and  were  worn  in  the  house,  while  the  calceus, 
nearly  resembling  our  shoe,  was  worn  in  the  street.  The  poorer 
classes  and  the  slaves  wore  wooden  shoes.  It  was  customary  for 
a  Roman  to  wear  one  signet-ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 

'  All  gimients  Inr  botli  Mies  were  «l  llrBl  madpot  wool,  but  towwds  the  ck«e  of  tbo 
repnMie,  silk  and  varloiia  otber  fabrics  were  introdnccd. 

'  This  WD9  the  e»Tlieet  and  nmplegt  mode  o[  adjnBIlng  ths  logtf. 
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hand.  At  first  the  ringa  were  of  iron  except  thoae  of  the  highei 
classes.  When  luxury  and  vealtb  increased  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  fop,  desirone  of  displaying  his  wealth,  to  have  his 
hands  literally  covered  with  rings, 
and  Juvenal  tells  us  that  the  effem- 
inata  Crispinua  had  lighter  rings 
for  tiummer  than  for  winter.  The 
toga  was  so  cumbrous  that  ite  use 
became  in  time  restricted  to  state 
occawons,^  while  wealthier  people 
wore  the  lacerna,  and  the  pooi 
elapses,  simply  the  tunic.  The 
Roman  boys  wore  a  toga  with 
apurple  hem,'  until  about  the 
completion  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  when  they  assumed  the 
toga  virilis. 


light  paUa. 


stola,  the 


characteristic  dress  of  a  Eoman  matron,  con* 
sistod  of  a  loose  tunic  gathered  in  and  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  and  ending  in  a 
deep  border  or  flounce,*  which  extended  to  the  feet.  The  palla 
was  a  shawl  large  enough  to  envelop  the  whole  figure,  and  was 
worn  when  a  lady  wont  abroad.     The  Roman  ladies  bestowed 


*  VetUtft^renuli, 


It  Fompejl ;  tin  InlM 


4o: 


gieat  caie  upon  ^aitiiig  and  imnging  their  hair.  Hie  aid  of 
hair-dreasers  and  corliDg-irons  iras  called  in.  and  various  kinds 
of  combs,  pomades,  and  drag  wo^  used,  and  when  nnder  the 
empire  the  great  amhitkiD  was  to  hare  yellow  hair,  wigs  of  this 
color  were  worn.  The  women  often  drew  over  their  hetid  a  net, 
sometimes  made  of  gold  thread,  veils,  caps  or  tnrbans.  The 
ornaments  worn  by  the  ladies  were  often  veiy  neb  and  beanti- 
f oL  The  necklaeei^^  nfeki^haJnis  bnoel^s,  and  earrings  were 
made  of  pearls  deoofated  wifli  gcM  and  jx^doos  stones.  Among 
the  toilet  articles  were  fine  polished  mirrors.'  perfumery  bottles, 
instnunents  for  ihe  nails,  oombe,  hair-pins,  and  a  countless 
variety  of  eogmetiGB,  among  whi<^  rouge  and  white  paint  were 
not  forgotten. 

21.  Batlis. — ^The  Roman  in  early  times  used  the  bath 
only  for  health  and  ckanlineas,  and  the  bathing-houses  were 
simple^  e(mfiisting  only  of  two  rooms,  one  for  the  cold  plunge- 
bath  and  one  for  the  warm  bath.  As  wealth  and  luxury  in- 
creased, warm,  hot  and  vapor  baths  were  introduced,  and  mag- 
nificent buildings '  were  ereeted,  deoorat&d  with  great  splendor 
and  BUj^ied  with  aH  ihe  conveniences  which  a  voluptuary 
could  dedre.  These  became  the  popular  resorts  for  amuse- 
ment and  pastime  and  the  exchange  of  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
The  bather  on  entering  paid  his  admission  fee.*  and  then  ].<asded 
to  the  undreasiDg-room  *  where  slaves  were  in  waiting  to  take 
cbaige  of  the  clothes,  and  then  to  the  warm  chamber,*  or  the 
cold  one,^  as  he  wished.  After  this  he  was  rubbed  dornn  and 
anointed  with  oSL  The  bathing-houses  in  Bome  must  have 
been  very  numerous,  for  Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Augustus, 
added  170.  Under  the  emperors  magnificent  jiiles  of  buildings 
called  ihemuBj  including  baths,  gymnasia,  and  libraries,  were 
reared,  all  of  which  were  opened  fh*  to  the  public.®  The  fol- 
lowing cut  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  tJverriKB  of  CaracaUa,  which 


*  JL  iwyirtfr  wwm  f nvsd  at  Pcimpeji  eoomwunsr  of  ozke  baaa  of  fine  m-ieriaeed  gold, 
on  wUefa  vere  eoKieDdBd  71  iieikdauu  :  «t  tbe  end  of  tite  cbain  there  i^  a  cia^. 

'Madeofmeidf! 

*  BalmMP.  *  Aqoadran^.  tix:fciiirtbpsrt  of  SD  a#  =  abo«tt  lomt. 

*  Apod^lerim.  *f«fi4mvmi.  ^  FriaidariKm. 

*  Hkkerto  thoae  «te  beared  w  via  tlie  faror  of  tibe  peocMe  gave  them  a  dar'^t 
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were  more  splendid  than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  remaiuB  of 
which  are  the  beat  preserved  :  ^ 


.MmiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiTiinHmnimTnTnTmai 


CJXPT 


Baths  of  Caracalla. 

(THERMS  AntoalnUuae) 


■■■■""■ 


A  slave  usually  accompanied  hia  master  or  mistresa  to  the 
bath  with  towels,  oil  and  the  sfrigiU  for  rubbing  the  body. 
The  usual  time  for  bathing  was  the  eighth  honr,"  and  then  the 
bathers  waited  on  the  various  lounges  watching  the  sporia 
of  the^ua^iEs/j-a  until  it  was  time  for  dinner. 

25.  The  Games  of  the  Circug.— The  Romans  had  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  their  history  occasions  of  public  rejoic- 


orku  of  «rt  h«vc  b»n  fnimd  li 


temined  ;  they  were  probably  (or 
■  That  1b.  the  boiu  before  OiaDoi 


1  were  dePlmBcl  hM 
■»,  imblic  readinpni.  et 
;  dinner  was  «l  Up 


■9  the  PemeM  Tmll, 
m.  In  winter  and  t|  In 
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ingB.  Besides  the  triumphal  processions,'  there  were  the  great 
games'  celebrated  ia  the  Circus  Maximua,^  in  honor  of  the 
three  great  gods  of  the  capitoL*  These  gamea  consisted 
at  first  of  chariot  races,  boxing  and  gymnastic  contests.  The 
Bomans  regarded  these  festivals  and  games  as  religions  cere- 
monies, designed  to  pacify  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  when 
times  of  great  danger  or  distress  came,  their  number  was  in- 
creased.    In  B.  c.  364,  when  a  great  pestilence  desolated  Rome, 


theatrical  performances  were  celebrated,  and  m  b  c  264,  the 

hideous  gladiatorial  coiiibata  wtrt,  introduced. 

26.  The  Gladiatorial  Q-ames. — ^The  gladiatorial  games 

originated  in  the  custom  of  sacrificing  slaves  at  the  tombs  of 
their  masters,  in  order  to  appease  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  it 
was  believed  took  delight  in  human  blood.  The  slaves  were  soon 
allowed  to  fight  with  each  other  for  their  lives,  and  finally  the 
taste  for  these  barbarous  and  inhuman  spectacles  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  slaves  were  trained  and  let  out  for  this 
purpose.     Although  these   contests  were  at  first  confined  to 

'Zi«flif«u*B*,''lbV*efeMlebnilPd»l  flrel  for  only  on*  daj,  hot  iftet  eicb  of  Ui» 
gnat  nvolntione  IB.  c.  SOe,  tt4, 307)  ft  d>T  ^te  ftddfd,  snd  at  a  laMi  tim«  (Iwr  ^CN 
extended  to  eieht  d&j', 

■  Be«  colarM  map,  No.  S.  ■  3e«  p.  18. 
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funerals,  the  gladiators  fighting  in  the  forum,  atill  the  taate 
for  thebe  spectacles  soon  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  entertainment  was  complete  without  them  Games,  festi- 
vals and  scenic  representations  all  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  m  the  time  of  the  emperors  the  theatre  with  its  tragedies 


ij^m^'igT"" 
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and  comedies,  the  cirens  with  iis  chariot  racing  and  contests  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  amphitheatre  with  gladiatorial  combats, 
became  the  fa.shionable  resorts  of  all  classes.  The  gladiatorial 
games  soon  eclipsed  all  other  forms  of  public  amusement 
The  taste  for  them  grew  to  such  an  extent  under  the  empire 


Bnled  in  the  Bbove  cot.    ' 


lelmei  wrthoul  ., _._ ^., 

dfoldrd.  and  tliiie  excited  the  mirtta  of   tbe  Bpectstore. 
■'    3e-polnted  tiaix  (fyecina  or  lrldma\  —  '  - 
■In  opponent,  nho  is  aauaJly  g  lecutot  ._  . 

rf  a  trh  upon  hiH  phiPld).    The  Throat , 

'■■    -        ■  s  (atter  the  defeat  of  the  Bamnitea , 

.  sign  ol  contetDpt)  with  an  oblong  alileld.    la, 


The  (vtarfui 
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that  it  corrupted  and  killed  all  the  higher  instincts  of 
humanity.  On  every  occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  the  gladia- 
torial games  ^  must  be  celebrated ;  schools  for  drilling  gladia- 
tors multiplied;  wandering  bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy 
to  supply  the  provincial  amphitheatres.  The  passion  for  these 
shows ,  pervaded  every  grade  of  society.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  the  successful  gladiator  became  a  hero.  In  fact 
such  a  halo  of  glory  was  spread  around  the  profession  that 
even  freemen  voluntarily  adopted  it.  Gladiatorial  games  were 
announced  several  days  beforehand  by  bills.  At  the  opening 
of  the  contest  there  was  usually  a  sham-battle  in  which  the 
gladiators  fought  with  wooden  swords;  then  'the  trumpet 
Bounded  and  the  real  battle  commenced.  When  one  of  the 
gladiators  was  wounded  the  words  '^ hoc  hahet^^  were  shouted; 
if  the  wounded  gladiator,  holding  up  his  forefinger,  appealed 
to  the  people  for  pity,  their  outstretched  thumbs  were  a  sign 
that  the  prayer  had  been  heard  ;  too  often,  however,  the  thumbs 
of  the  speci^tors  were  pressed  down  to  the  hand  ^  as  a  signal 
that  the  gladiator  should  receive  the  sword.  An  attendant 
then  rushed  in,  dragged  the  body  away  with  a  hook,  and 
sprinkled  the  arena  with  fresh  sand.^ 

27.  The  Amphitheatre. — The  circus  was  used  for  along 
time  for  these  combats,  but  its  shape  was  ill-adapted  for  any- 
thing but  races ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  two  large 
wooden  theatres  *  were  constructed  close  together  in  such  a  way 
that  one  of  them  could  be  turned  on  pivots,  the  audience 
remaining  in  their  seats,  and  be  brought  to  face  the  other,  so 

» when  the  public  interest  began  to  flag,  new  forms  of  cruelty  were  devised. 
Criminals  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  were  thrown  to  maddened  bulls.  Under 
Nero  400  tigers  fought  at  one  time  with  bulls  and  elephants  ;  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Colosseum  5000  animals  perished  in  one  day. 

»  See  reliefs  in  Overbeck,  p.  158. 

»  Gladiatorial  exhibitions  {sine  remissione,  i.  €.,  where  the  life  of  the  vanquished  was 
not  spared)  were  forbidden  by  Augustus ;  Constantine  forbade  gladiatorial  shows,  but 
they  were  not  wholly  suppressed  until  the  time  of  Honorius. 

*  Hence  the  term  amphithecUrum^  a  double  theatre,  or  a  theatre  all  round.  The 
space  in  the  centre  formed  by  the  two  orchestras  of  the  two  theatres  was  called  the 
arena,  and  was  strewed  with  sand.  Here  the  various  exhibitions  were  given.  The 
arena  was  sunk  several  feet  below  the  lowest  row  of  seats,  and  a  sort  of  balustrade 
constructed  on  the  podium  (a  massive  wall  dividing  the  arena  from  the  first  m^Bwiflniwrn, 
covered  with  net-work)  that  the  spectators  might  be  protected  from  the  wild  beasts. 
Under  the  arena  were  various  chambers  and  dens  for  wild  beasts.  The  emperor, 
senators  and  vestal  virgins  occupied  the  foremost  tier  of  seats  (podivm) ;  the  knights, 
(he  llret  tier  (mcenianium)  behind  these. 
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that  the  seats  formed  au  oval  tier  round  an  arena  in  the 
centre.  Other  similar  structures  were  contrived,  and  iu  the 
time  of  Augustus  a  stone  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the 
Campus  Martiua.  All  these  structures,  however,  faded  into 
ineignificanee  when  compared  with  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  fabrics  ever  reared  by  the  hand 
of  man,  A  description  of  this  will  be  fonnd  on  p.  456.  The 
annexed  view  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  will  explain  the 
general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  such  buildings  : 


IT  ON  (18  9  — Intebiob 


The  amphitheatres  were  open  to  the  sky,  but  the  spectators 
were  protected  from  the  sun  by  an  awning  and  in  case  of 
rain  they  returned  to  the  surrounding  porticoes  Under  the 
empire  no  cost  was  spared  to  make  the  exhibitions  of  the 
amphitheatre  pleasing  to  the  people  Gladiators  fonght 
equipped  with  siher  sometimes  with  gold  the  sand  of  the 
arena  was  strewed  with  ^ermllIon  tht  seats  mtwined  with 
golden  cords  while  stream''  of  water  difl  laed  a  grateful  cool 
ness,  and  statues  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  building  were 
so  constructed  that  from  them  showers  of  perfumes  were 
(Ufiuaed  over  the  spectators,    Often  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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of  alL  .  The  citizens  sat  promiscuously  in  the  theatre  until  the 
orchestra  was  set  apart  for  the  senators,  and  by  the  Roacian 
law  the  fourteen  rows  ol  benches  directly  behind  those  of  the 
senators  were  assigned  to  the  Eqnites.  The  theatre,  like  the 
amphitheatre,  was  open  to  the  sky,  but  the  sun  and  rain  were 


(Beetored  br  CtmliUL) 

kept  out  by  an  awning,  while  the  air  was  cooled  and  scented  by 
fragrant  spray.  Actors '  were  never  held  in  esteem  at  Borne ; 
they  were  mostly  slaves  hired  from  their  masters  by  the  magis- 
trate for  the  occasion,  although  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we  hear 
of  the  comic  actor  Rosciiis  and  the  tragic  actor  .^Isopne,^  who 
were  held  in  high  esteem  and  obtained  great  wealth. 

29.  Funerals. — The  ceremonies  of  the  Komans  in  cases  of 
death  and  at  funerals,  were  intimately  connected  with  their 
religions  notion  of  a  future  life.     The  belief  was  at  an  early 

'  The  actors  (hUtrlonei)  In  tragedy  wore  n  boot  oiled  eoaurnvi.  whtto  the  comle 
Ktori  wore  athin  slipper  calkd  aoonu,  and  bfnce  coihvrma m\d  Moetttkre 
flRTitslively  employed  for  tragedy  and  comedy.    Actors  ot  minie«  ftDpsni 
tect  'tience  called  planlpedes).    Aclora  gonerallv  wore  mukn  ;  Me  HUt.  of 

■  The  eelate  of  ^eopiis  amounted  to  9),O00,00O  «e«ter«es  (fl ,000,1100]. 
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time  very  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds  that  the  spirit  of  the 
unburied  wandered  restlessly  about  without  gaining  admit- 
tance to  Hades.  The  burial  of  the  dead  then  became  the 
most  sacred  duty.  The  nearest  relatives  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
deceased  and  raised  a  loud  shout  of  woe.  Notice  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  a  register  was 
kept  and  a  fee  paid,  and  where  undertakers  ^  were  in  attendance. 
A  slave  was  sent  at  once  by  one  of  these  to  wash  and  anoint 
the  corpse,  and  dress  it  2  and  lay  it  in  the  atrium,  where  the 
images  of  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased  were  exhibited.  A 
cypress  tree  or  a  pine  was  then  placed  before  the  house  as  an  em- 
blem of  death  and  to  give  warning  to  priests  that  they  might 
not  enter.  The  funeral  procession  moved  solemnly  to  the 
sound  of  music  and  the  loud  wailing  of  women.  The  bier  was 
followed  by  all  the  family  attired  in  black,  and  was  preceded  by 
a  line  of  men  who  represented  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased, 
clad  in  the  insignia  of  their  office.  If  the  deceased  had 
gained  warlike  renown,  won  great  victories,  conquered  towns, 
then  a  tablet  was  carried  inscribed  with  these  deeds.  In  this 
way  the  procession  moved  to  the  forum,  where  some  one  of  the 
relatives  delivered  the  funeral  speech,^  extolling  the  deeds  of 
the  departed  and  those  of  his  ancestors.*  The  procession  then 
resumed  its  course  and  proceeded  to  the  place — which  must  be 
outside  of  the  walls — where  the  body  was  to  be  interred.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  cremation  was  common. 
After  the  body  was  consumed,  the  embers  were  extinguished 
with  wine,  the  charred  bones  collected,  sprinkled  with  wine, 
then  with  milk,  dried  with  a  linen  cloth,  mixed  with  costly 
perfumes  and  deposited  in  one  of  the  niches  in  the  family  tomb.^ 
On  the  ninth  day  after  the  funeral,  a  repast  consisting  of  a 
few  simple  articles  of  food  was  placed  beside  the  tomb,  which 
was  adorned  with  garlands  and  sprinkled  with  essences.  Be- 
side the  niches  in  the  tomb  were  placed  lamps,  lachrymatories 
and  the  inscription.'^ 

'  lAbiUnarii.  *  In  the  toga ;  in  the  case  of  magistrates  in  the  toga  praUexta. 

*  LaudaUo. 

*  In  case  of  the  poor,  these  ceremonies  were  entirely  omitted  ;  poor  persons  often 
belonged  to  borial  dnhs  which,  on  the  doath  of  a  member,  advanced  a  sura  to  pay  the 
f  aneral  expenses.  '  Columbarium.  *  On  the  cippus. 

*  For  farther  iQf<ynn«tion  on  these  subjects,  seeOnhl  a^Ad  KOn^r  ^d  SeqIjKr's  Gallus. 


The  plan  of  the  forum  to  which  a  brief  enameiadon  of  the  balldlng  of  moat  bnpai- 
lance  Is  anneied  c&d  be  found  on  page  38S,  Under  the  empire  the  fomm  wM  much  loo 
BRiall,  B«  It  was  used  nnt  aul]'  ^or  political  and  commercial  pnipoaea,  b 

Sladiatoiial  sfaDivK  and  fancrals  (fee  p.  41S|.    Cffiurplanned  m«iTlmpn>re 
ley  were  carried  Into  eitecntlonhj  big  Boceeiisoni.    The  forum  JuHnm  wa«  ol , 

m  of  Trajan  flvB  other  new  foiB  were  biilit.eoiinectinK  the  old  fonim 
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THE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Empire  Established  by  Augustus. 


1.  The  Policy  of  Octavins.^-The  great  Roman  revo- 
Iniion  which  began  with  the  tribunate  of  Gracchus  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Actium,  It  resulted  in  centralizing  the  adminis- 
tratiye  as  well  as  the  military  power  into  one  man's  hands. 
Tbe  people  realized  that  the  only  hope  of  domestic  tranquillity 
rested  in  a  supreme  ruler,  ^  and  the  senate  was  ready  to  confer 
the  necessary  powers  and  dignities.  Octavius,  however,  had 
learned  circumspection  from  the  fate  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor. He  therefore  rejected  the  position  of  dictator  raised 
above  the  laws,  and  the  hateful  name  of  king,  and  sought  to 
veil  his  supremacy  under  the  forms  of  the  republic.  The  most 
vigorous  and  restless  spirits  among  the  aristocracy  he  enlisted 
in  his  service,  and  subdued  their  energies  by  the  restraint  of 
discipline,  the  allurements  of  honor,  and  tlie  ideas  of  military 
devotion.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  fidelity  of  his  legions 
could  defend  his  authority  against  rebellion,  but  their  ngilance 
could  never  secure  his  person  from  the  dagger  of  the  repub- 
lican. CsBsar  had  provoked  his  fate ;  a  consular  tribune  might 
have  reigned  in  peace,  but  the  title  of  king  had  aroused  the 
Romans  against  his  life.  Octavius,  therefore,  determined  to 
deceive  the  people  by  the  image  of  liberty  ;  he  knew  that  they 
would  submit  to  slavery  provided  they  were  assured  that  they 
still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  In  this  pleasing  illusion 
the  feeble  senate  and  the  enervated  people  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced^^   ^^__^ 

*  TacitQS  Hist.  \,  1.     Omnempofefitiarn  ad  vnvm  conferri  pads  inferfuit, 

*  Qfblxm,  Decline  <in4  F»ll  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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2.  Changes  in  the  Constitution.— The  system  of  admin- 
istration devised  by  Octavius,  although  actually  combining 
within  his  own  hands  the  prerogatives  of  the  several  repub- 
lican oflBces  and  the  functions  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
departments  of  the  state,  preserved  the  show  of  republican 
government.  The  framework  of  the  old  constitution  still  ex- 
isted. The  senate  and  the  people  still  exercised  their  preroga- 
tives, and  Octavius  had  professed  to  act  hitherto  in  obedience 
to  these.  According  to  law,  the  imperator  must  disband  his 
ai'my  after  the  triumph  was  over.  This  necessity  he  avoided^ 
and  henceforth  the  legions  swore  fidelity  to  him  alone.  The 
aim  of  Marius  and  Gsesar  had  been  to  subvert  the  rule  of  the 
senate.  Octavius  was  sensible  that  such  an  assembly,  consist- 
ing ostensibly  of  six  hundred  members,  now  that  it  was  hum- 
bled and  disarmed,  would  be  a  useful  and  tractable  instrument 
to  secure  his  dominion.^  On  its  dignity,  therefore,  he  sought 
to  found  his  empire.  With  the  view  of  raising  its  authority  in 
general  estimation,  he  revised ^  the  list  of  senators,  ejected 
unworthy  members,^  limited  the  number  to  six  hundred,*  raised 
the  property  qualification*  for  admission,  admitted  worthy 
members  from  the  provinces,  and  henceforth  conducted  the 
government  ^  through  its  name  and  agency.'''  The  most  im- 
portant concerns  were  deferred  to  the  decision  of  the  senate. 
It  still  retained  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters,  and  many 
important  cases  were  pleaded  before  it.  In  this  way  it  afforded 
the  last  refuge  to  the  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence.  In  its  legis- 
lative capacity  it  was  nominally  the  source  of  power,  as  it  still 


*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

*  This  was  accomplished  in  virtae  of  his  potestas  consvlariSf  which  originally  indnded 
the  power  of  the  censors,  with  Agrippa  as  his  colleague. 

*  190  in  all.  *  It  had  been  increased  to  1000  by  Antonius. 

'  Gradually  raised  from  400,000  to  1,200,000  sesterces.  This  was  the  minimnm  cen- 
ens.  Lentulus  the  augur,  the  richest  man  in  Home,  was  worth  400  million  Besterces 
($20,000,000).  A  man  who  possessed  half  that  sum  was  considered  ver^  wealthy. 
"Richer  than  Criepus,"  says  Martial  (iv,  54,  7),  to  express  great  wealth.  Crispns  was 
worth  300  million  sesterces  ($15,000,000).  The  income  of  a  man  worth  800  million  ses- 
terces was  about  $1,000,000. 

"  It  is  sometimes  asperted,  on  the  authority  of  Did.  (liii.,  28),  that  Angnstns  was 
released  from  all  the  laws  of  the  senate  {princeps  kgibus  sotutm).  This  is  haidly  possi* 
ble  ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  released  from  some  particular  law.  Critics  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  lex  Cincia  de  donis  et  munerilms. 

">  He  ennobled  many  plebeian  houses  and  supplied  them  with  sufficient  means  fof 
supporting  their  rank  by  creating  a  vast  number  of  Qivil  offloes. 
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had  the  right  of  ratifying  all  the  laws.  Eegular  meetings  were 
held  on  three  stated  days  of  every  month,  the  Calends,  the 
Nones,  and  the  Ides,  The  emperor  sat  and  voted  with  the 
other  senators. 

3.  The  Artfiil  Policy  of  the  Emperor.— In  b.  c.  29 
and  28  Octavius  was  consul,  with  Agrippa  as  his  colleague. 
He  had  a  census  ^  of  th^  people  taken.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Agrippa  named  him  the  chief  of  the  senate,^  a  title  that 
had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  Catulus  in  b.  c.  60. 
In  the  year  b.  a  28,  Octavius  issued  an  edict  resigning  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  triumvirate,  and  declared 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  consular  and  tribunitian  powers, 
but  would  retain  only  the  latter,  as  this  alone  was  sufficient  to 
protect  the  citizens.*  On  the  13th  of  Jan.,  B.  c.  27,  however, 
he  made  an  oration  to  the  senate,  exhorting  it  to  preserve  the 
dominion  he  had  acquired  and  the  peace  he  had  restored,  and 
professed  that  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  power.* 

4.  Senatorial  and  Imperial  Provinces.— The  senators, 
either  mistrusting  his  sincerity  or  fearing  the  return  of  anarchy, 
begged  him  with  ope  voice  to  retain  the  military  power,  which, 
after  long  apparent  resistance,  he  consented  to  do,  but  only 
under  the  pretext  of  using  it  for  the  security  of  those  provinces 
which  still  required  military  control.  The  quieter  and  well 
organized  ones  were  to  be  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

»  There  were  4,063,000  citizens  between  17  and  60  years  of  age,  representing  a  total  of 
both  sexes  of  about  16  millions  ;  in  b.  c.  70  there  were  900,000  \  tms  difference  is  par- 
tially explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  census  citizens  hving  out  of  Italy  were 
included. 

*  The  ju8  trib.y  i.  «.,  the  original  powers  of  the  tribunate,  inviolability  and  irUercea- 
gion,  and  not  the  pots»ta8  trib.,  the  powers  that  the  tribunate  had  acquired.  The  tri- 
umvirate expired  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  83.  The  measures  carried  since  that  time  he 
declared  illegal.  He  was  still  in  possession  of  the  imperium  conferred  in  b.  c.  32  (it 
was  prolonged  in  b,  c.  29).  It  was  m  no  way  connected  with  the  triumvirate.  No  one, 
however,  reminded  him  of  it. 

*  That  is,  he  wished  to  give  the  imperium  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  This  cannot  mean  that  the  emperor  meant  to  resign. 
Mommsen  (Mon.  Anc,  p.  98)  thinks  that  he  did  actually  give  the  imperium  (milUice;  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  word  kept  its  full  meaning  only  in  the  camp),  and  with  it 
the  government  of  the  provinces  back  to  the  senate ;  he  had  already  commenced  this 
policy  in  b.  c.  28,  when  he  made  Asia  a  senatorial  province,  and  now  simply  completed 
what  he  had  begun.  This  view  rests  almost  wholly  on  one  inscription  on  a  coin  found 
^in  Asia,  viz. :  imp.  Caesar  divi.  f .  cons.  VI.  libertatis  p.  R.  vindex,  also  Ovid.  Fast.  I., 
SSQ.  This  inscription,  however,  agrees  equally  well  with  the  view  expressed  in  the  text 
iwhich  is  also  reconcilable  with  the  whole  policy  of  Octavius),  that  he  gaye  the  provincQB 
to  ih$  sQuat^  a^d  received  ^em  back  a^ain. 
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senate.  This  arrangement  secured  him  the  command  of  the 
armies  and  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  wars.  Although 
assumed  for  only  ten  years,  it  became  permanent.  Hence 
arose  the  distinction  between  the  senatorial  and  the  imperial 
provinces^  Into  the  former  the  senate  sent  proconsols  and 
propraetors  as  governors,  while  the  governors  of  the  latter  were 
the  lieutenants  2  of  the  emperor,  who  reserved  the  proconsular 
power  to  himself.  In  all,  the  chief  taxes  were  substantially 
the  same  as  under  the  republic.  The  income  of  the  one  found 
its  way  into  the  treasury  ^  of  the  senate,  that  of  the  other  into 
the  imperial  chest.*  The  governors  in  all  the  provinces  as  well 
as  all  other  public  officers  received  a  regular  salary.* 

5.  Titles  and  Powers  Conferred  upon  Octavins.— 
By  this  deference  to  the  old  repubUcan  institutions,  Octavios 
managed  to  have  the  powers  which  he  already  possessed  legal- 
ized, and  at  the  same  time  satisfied  all  parties.  In  the  senato- 
rial provinces  no  regular  army  was  kept,  so  that  Octavius  still 
retained  control  over  aU  the  troops.  The  senate  and  the  people, 
however,  were  so  impressed  by  his  magnanimity  that  they  con- 
ferred additional  titles  upon  him,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  Augustus,^  an  epithet  against  which  no'  objection  could  be 

*  The  imperial  provinces  (provincice  Ccesaria)  were,  although  from  time  to  time 
changes  were  made  :  (1)  HispaniaTarraconefiHs  and  (2)  LusUania^  (8)  GaUki  NarbO' 
nenHs,  (4)  Lugdunensis^  (5)  AquUania^  (6)  Beigicq,  (7)  Qermania  superior,  (8)  Cfermania 
inferior,  (9)  Syrian  (10)  CUuAa,  (11)  Cwhis,  (12)  JE^rm. 

The  senafcrioL  provinces  {pravincuje  senatus) :  (1)  Africa,  (2)  AHa,  (8)  Achqfa, 
(4)  lUyricum,  (5)  Macedonia^  (6)  SicUia  (7)  Greta  with  Cyrenaica,  (8)  Bithynia,  (9)  Sar- 
dinia, (10)  BcBtica ;  see  map,  p.  439. 

'  Legati  Augitsti,  to  be  distingaished  from  the  legaU  legionis  who  took  the  place  of 
the  military  tribunes  (p.  872) ;  tney  were  the  civil  governors  with  the  command  of 
two  or  three  legious  and  as  man;^  allied  troops ;  these  conmiands  were  permanent.  The 
governors  were  selected  for  their  ability,  and  they  conducted  themselves  with  modenr 
tion  and  justice  as  well  as  ability. 

'  jErarium.  In  the  provinces  the  chief  direct  impost  was  the  capitation  tax,  which 
comprehended  both  a  land  and  a  poll-tax.  Ten  per  cent,  was  assessed  on  tiie  annual 
produce  of  grain  and  five  per  cent,  on  that  of  wine,  fniits,  oU,  etc  The  land  in  the 
provinces  was  divided  in  portions  {capita)  estimated  at  1000  solidL  about  $5.26 ;  (hence 
French  sol  or  sou.)  Those  who  possessed  no  land  paid  on  personal  effects  or  a  poll-tax. 
The  mines,  salt-works,  quarries,  forests,  fisheries  in  the  provinces,  were  either  farmed 
by  speculators,  or  leased  at  a  fixed  rate.  To  these  sources  of  revenue  must  be  added  the 
customs'  duties,  the  tolls  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  various  other  imposts  (as  those 
on  dret's,  furniture,  articles  of  luxury,  columns  in  houses,  etc.).  The  revenues  from  the 
senatorial  provinces  were  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  ;  those  of  the  imperial  pro* 
vinces  were  applied  to  the  expenses  of  government  in  each  province. 

♦  Fiscus ;  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  private  property  of  the  emperor  (rw 
privata  principis). 

'  A  proconsul  in  Africa  received  1,000,000  sesterces  =  $54,000 ;  a  procurator  who 
acted  as  quaestor  in  the  imperial  provinces,  received  from  00,000  to  100,000  sesterces. 
'  Skr.  ghush,  declare:  cf.  augura,  augurium,  au^tus :  the  rights  of  tlie  gods  wecv 
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advanced;  for  no  man  had  ever  borne  it  before.  This  was 
another  step  in  the  artful  system  by  which  he  established  his 
imperial  authority.  His  moderation  was  remarkable;  it  was 
inspired  by  fear.* 

6.  The  Tribunate  Conferred  on  Octavius. — The  next 
step  taken  by  Augustus,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call  him,  was 
in  B.  c.  23,  when  he  was  suffering  from  a  fever,  from  which  it 
seemed  likely  he  would  never  recover.  He  gave  it  to  be  under« 
stood  that  in  case  pf  his  death  he  wished  the  supreme  power 
to  return  to  the  senate  as  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  After 
his  recovery  he  wished  to  read  his  will  to  the  senate  to  prove 
that  he  had  not  attempted  to  interfere  with  its  prerogatives  by 
appointing  a  successor.  This  was  a  new  reason  for  gratitude. 
When  he  therefore,  during  this  year,  resigned  the. consulship 
which  he  had  held  for  the  eleventh  time,  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  conferring  upon  him  the  powers  of  the  tribunate,* 
thus  making  him  the  chief  of  the  people  as  he  was  already  of 
the  senate.  About  the  same  time  the  proconsular  power,  and 
soon  after  the  consular  power,  with  permission  to  have  twelve 
lictors  and  to  sit  upon  a  curule  chair  between  the  two  consuls, 
were  conferred  upon  him  for  life.^  This  invested  Augustus  with 
the  most  important  powers  that  the  state  had  to  bestow.  From 
this  year  he  well  might  date  the  period  of  his  supreme  authority. 

called  "  august,"  and  the  word  was  derived  from  a  root  which  means  to  announce,  reveal 
(Bee  also  Ovid  Past,  i.,  608  ff.).  The  title  was  always  reserved  for  the  emperor ;  the 
xiam^  of  Cnsar  was  often  assumed  by  his  relatives  ;  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was 
given  to  the  person  who  was  considered  the  future  heir  of  the  empire. 

»  **  After  ne  had  cajoled  the  soldiery  by  donations,"  says  Tacitus,  "the  people,  by 
distribution  of  com,  and  all  by  the  charms  of  peace,  he  began  gradually  to  exalt  himself 
above  them ;  to  draw  to  himself  the  functions  of  tne  senate  and  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  framing  of  the  laws  ;  in  which  he  was  thwarted  hj  no  man,  for  the  boldest  spirits 
had  fallen  in  battle  or  by  proscription.  The  survivmg  nobility  were  distinguished  by 
wealth  and  public  honors  according  to  the  measure  of  the  promptness  to  bondage  ;  and 
as  these  innovations  had  been  the  cause  of  their  aggrandizement,  they  preferred  the 
present  state  of  things  with  safety,  to  the  re^'lval  of  ancient  liberty  with  personal  peril. 
Neither  were  the  provinces  averse  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  They  mistrusted  the 
government  of  the  senate  andpeople  on  account  of  the  contentions  of  the  great  and  the 
avarice  of  the  magistrates.  The  protection  of  the  laws  was  enfeebled  anabome  down 
by  violence,  intrigue,  and  bribery." 

•  Potestas  ttib.  This  seoms  to  be  the  view  of  Tacitus,  though  many,  among  others 
Mommsen  (Hon.  Anc,  p.  28),  have  from  Diod.  Oi.  19  and  xlix.  15)  arrived  at  a  mfferent 
conclusion ;  that  i\ie  jus  trib.  should  be  conferred  in  b.  c.  86  and  then  again  in  b.  c.  30, 
and  now  the  potestas  trib.  seems  contradictory.  Mommsen  has  supposed  that  it  was  not 
accepted  in  b.  o.  96  and  80 ;  but  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.,  26)  expresslv  says  that  he  possessed 
in  B.  o.  28  the  jus  trib.  By  the  distinction  between  jus  trib.  and  potestas  trib,  the 
dilBcnlty  is  obviated.    See  p.  i419,  n.  3. 

*  That  this  prerogative  was  conferred  upon  Augustus  is  questioned  by  Mommsen 
CiL  S.,  p.  18),  because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  MonufMmtium  Ancyranum. 
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for  he  well  deserved  the  title  of  emperor.^  Without  being  cod- 
siil  or  tribune  he  had  control  over  legislation  by  these  anoma- 
lous consular  and  tribunitian  powers.  The  regular  consuls  were 
^  too  much  overshadowed  by  his  superior  eminence,  and  too  well 
drilled  in  compliance  to  exercise  their  initiatory  functions. 
In  this  way  Augustus  became  the  fountain-head  of  all  legislation, 
but  he  had  not  the  authority  to  issue  ordinances  with  the  full 
force  of  law.  This  power'  was  granted  to  him  in  b.  c.  19,  when 
the  supervision '  over  the  laws  and  customs  was  transferred  to 
him.  This  substantially  completed  the  fabric  of  his  imperial 
functions,  A  few  ye^trs  later,  on  the  death  of  Lepidus  (b.  c.  12), 
the  last  dignity  of  the  state,  the  chief  pontificate  was  added. 

7.  Imperialism  Disguised  mider  Republican  Forms. — 
To  all  outward  appearances  the  republic  was  fully  restored. 
The  senate  still  met  and  transacted  busiuess  with  apparently 
the  old  freedom  of  debate.  The  magistrates  and  priests  dis- 
charged their  functions  as  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  The 
popular  assemblies  elected  the  magistrates  and  passed  laws,  and 
the  whole  republican  machinery  was  in  operation.  Augustus 
demeaned  himself  as  an  ordinaiy  citizen ;  his  dress  was  that  of 
a  plain  senator,  and  he  walked  the  streets  as  a  private  citizen. 
In  the  senate  he  appeared  only  as  one  among  his  equals.  At 
his  table  he  set  an  example  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  and 
his  daughter  and  granddaughters  busied  themselves  like  their 
neighbors  with  spinning  and  weaving.  He  avoided  all  pomp 
and  show.  His  mansion  on  the  Palatine  was  moderate  in  size. 
He  voted  in  the  public  assemblies  like  an  ordinary  citizen,  and 
appeared  in  the  courts  when  summoned  by  his  neighbors  as  a 
witness.  The  ancient  free  forms,  however,  only  threw  a  trans- 
parent veil  over  an  actual  despotism.     Augustus  wished  to 

^  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.,  56)  reco^izes  this,  for  he  says :  Angnstns  devised  this  desigiuk 
tion  of  supreme  power,  that  by  avoiding  the  title  of  king  or  dictator,  he  mi|^t  yet 
have  an  appellation  by  which  he  would  overtop  all  the  other  authorities. 

'  This  function  has  been  denied  to  Augustus  b^  Hoeck  (BOm.  Gesch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  808) 
and  by  Merivale  (vol.  iii.,  p.  385).  The  absence  of  it  would  reflJly  be  in  contradicaon  to 
his  whole  system,  in  wbich  he  sought  to  invest  every  act  with  the  form  of  legality.  The 
view  rests  primarily  on  Diod,  (liv.,  10),  is  confirmed  by  the  law  de  imperio  Vespasiani 
(Orelli  Inscrip.  i.,  p.  667),  indirectly  by  the  new  Oreek  text  of  the  MoMumenJtwn  Anq^ 
ranum  (MommscnLp.  141.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Walter  (Geach.  des  rOm.  Befdits^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  418),  of  Rudorfl  (BOm.  Bechtsgesch,  vol.  i,  p.  1^),  and  of  Mominaen  (Mon. 
A.nc.,  p.  101).  ^  Cfura  iegum  et  morum. 
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accustom  and  reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  new  regime^  and 
remove  every  obstacle  to  his  supreme  authority,  and  so  skill- 
fcdly  did  he  do  this,  that  both  republican  and  monarchist  were 
satisfied;  for  the  one  flattered  himself  that  the  republic  still 
existed,  while  the  other  was  convinced  that  it  had  passed  away 
forever.  The  power  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  been  broken 
by  the  civil  wars.  Augustus  sought  to  humiliate  it  still  further. 
The  honor  of  a  triumph  was  limited  to  the  imperial  family. 
The  dignity  of  the  consulship  was  lowered,  by  limiting  its 
duration  first  to  four  and  then  to  two  months.  New  patrician 
houses  were  created.  The  senate  was  purified  from  time  to  time 
by  ejecting  unworthy  members.  The  people,^  satisfied  with 
bread*  and  public  shows,  viewed  with  secret  pleasure  the 
humiliation  of  the  aristocracy,  while  the  Italians,  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  sought  to  enjoy  their 
present  blessings  and  tranquillity  without  being  interrupted  by 
the  memory  of  their  old,  tumultuous  freedom.  To  all,  he  held 
out  the  prospect  of  honorable  employment  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 

8.  His  Policy  Compared  with  Caesar's. — His  great 
predecessor  had  sought  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  and  to  mould  the  whole  vast  empire  into  one 
body  politic  under  the  sway  of  one  supreme  ruler.  The  same 
policy  is  visible  in  the  measures  devised  by  Augustus.  Just  as 
the  aristocracy  had  become  a  privileged  class  in  respect  to  the 
people,  so  the  people  had  prided  themselves  on  their  superiority 
to  the  provincials.  These  distinctions  Augustus  wished  to 
obliterate  both  by  humbling  the  aristocracy  and  by  elevating 
the  provincials.  Citizenship  was  more  widely  extended  by 
founding  colonies  in  the  provinces,  and  municipal  rights  were 
bestowed  upon  many  provincial  cities,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Italy  was  deprived  of  the  two  most  important  privileges  that 
it  had  hitherto  enjoyed — ^freedom  from  a  standing  army  and 
from  taxation.    Now  nine  praetorian  cohorts  ^  were  organized 

*  He  provided  for  the  poorer  clasBos  by  settling  them  in  coloniefi. 

■  The  recipients  of  the  largesses  of  com  wore  reduced  from  830,000  to  200,000. 

■  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  so-callod  praetorian  guard ;  it  took  its  iiamo  from  the 
pfsetoruw  guard  of  the  general  (see  p.  210,  n.  6),  and  consisted  of  picked  troops,  each  of 
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under the  command  of  praefeets,^  of  which  three  were  stationed 
in  Eome,  while  the  others  kept  order  in  different  Italian  towns. 
Besides  these  there  were  the  three  city  cohorts,^  a  sort  of  armed 
police,  the  seven  cohorts  •  comprising  the  regular  police  force, 
and  the  hody-guard  of  German  pr  Batavian  soldiers  for  the 
imperial  household.  In  regard  to  taxes  within  the  city,  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  articles  sold  at  auction,  five  pei 
cent,  on  inheritances,  and  two  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  slaves. 


•  •  ♦  ■• 


Italy  and  the  Provinces. — Internal  Improvements. 

1.  Measures  to  Restore  Order. — Throughout  the  whole 
empire  Augustus  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  preserve 
order  aud  tranquillity.  In  the  city  of  Rome  particularly  Augus- 
tus felt  that  during  his  absence  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
one  whom  he  could  trust  to  control  the  people  and  watch  the 
seuate.  For  this  purpose  he  divided  the  city  into  fourteen 
regions,  and  each  region  into  several  smaller  divisions  called 
vici.  A  magistrate  *  with  suitable  police  force  was  placed  over 
each  vicus,  and  all  these  officers  were  under  the  prefect  of  the 
city.  To  the  position  of  prefect,  Augustus  appointed  first  his 
most  trusted  friend  and  confidant,  Mascenas,*  and  placed  the 
city  cohorts  under  his  command.  Augustus,  however,  did  not 
stop  here.  He  tried  to  restore  the  old  simple  habits  of  living 
and  the  religious  customs  of  the  people.  He  erected  new  tem- 
ples to  the  gods,  repaired  old  ones,  had  the  Sibylline  books 

•  ^^ 

1000  men  ;  the  city  cohorts  were  commanded  by  two  pr<jtfecH  prcUcrit ;  nnder  Tiberioi 
theee  cohorts  were  collected  at  Rome  and  were  commanded  by  Sejanue  alone. 

»  A  prefect  {prmfentus)  acted  as  the  deputy  of  an  officer.  T)ie  prafecbu  «rM  nnder 
the  republic  governed  the  city  while  the  consuls  were  absent  (to  celebrate  the  Laths 
Games  on  the  Alban  Mount). 

"  Cohortf^  urbana.  '  Cohjortes  vigilum. 

*  Prcefectus  urbi ;  this  office  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  city  prefectiire  which  had 
existed  under  the  republic.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  in  a  circle  within  twen^  miles 
of  the  city. 

'  Mflecena?  had  held  this  office  in  b.  c.  36  during  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  also  in  b.  0.  tt 
during  the  war  with  Anionius ;  in  b.  c.  25  it  became  a  permanent  office. 
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revised,  filled  np  the  priestly  oiBees/  issued  laws  to  restrain 
luxury,  limited  the  expense  at  the  public  games  and  prescribed 
that  not  more  than  sixty  pairs  of  gladiators  should  appear  at  one 
time,  and  strengthened  the  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption. 
Celibacy  was  punished  by  incapacity  to  receive  bequests,  and 
the  childless  married  man  was  deprived  of  half  of  his  legacy.^ 
Above  all,  Augustus  encouraged  every  one  by  his  own  example, 
while  the  literary  men  under  his  patronage  attempted  to  lead 
men's  minds  back  to  the  good  old  times,  and  to  restore  the 
antique  virtues  by  whidi  Eome  had  won  her  greatness. 

2.  The  Military  Roads. — In  the  provinces  this  system 
of  administration  was  felt.  The  sense  of  unity  and  common 
dependence  was  fostered.  The  provincials  no  longer  feared  the 
exactions  of  the  proconsuls,  for  the  governors  were  directly 
responsible  to  the  emperor.  The  laws  were  administered  with 
justice  and  impartiality,  and  intercourse  and  intercommunica- 
tion were  encouraged.  This  was  a  great  gain,  for  in  almost 
every  country  throughout  the  Eoman  world,  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic,  misgovernment  and  anarchy  had  brought  untold 
miseries  upon  the  people.  A  new  order  of  things  was  to  begin, 
and  the  provincials  welcomed  any  change  that  would  bring 
peace  and  security.  Geographical  and  statistical  information 
was  collected,  public  roads,^  and  particularly  those  great  high- 
ways* which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  Italy,  were  extended 
to  the  whole  empire.  From  the  golden  milestone  ^  in  the  forum 
as  a  centre,  these  roads  radiated  in  every  direction  over  the 
vast  empire.  Throughout  their  course  mile-stones  were  erected, 
and  they  were  kept  in  repair  by  tolls.  To  promote  easy  and 
quick  communication,  first  messengers  and  then  post-wagons, 
changing  from  station  to  station,  carried  the  news  and  ordi- 
nances to  every  corner  of  the  empire.^    Houses  were  erected 

*  That  of  thcjlamen  Dialis  had  been  vacant  since  the  massacre  of  Merula  by  Mariacf 
and  Cinna. 

*  The  Bo-called  lex  Papia  Poppcea.  ^  Vice  publicce. 

*  Vice  militares ;  they  were  called  highways  because  they  were  raised  above  the  leve) 
of  the  plain  and  banks  of  the  rivers. 

*  Aureum  miliarium  erected  in  b.  c.  20.  Some  few  remains  of  this  are  supposed  to 
have  been  found  at  one  end  of  the  arched  wall  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
rostra,  near  the  arch  of  8.  Severus  ;  at  the  other  end  are  remains  of  the  Umbilicus  itrbis 
JiomcB^  or  ideal  centre  of  the  city  and  empire. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  49 :  the  people  *were  compelled  to  furnish  at  their  own  expense  post- 
wagons,  horses,  and  couriers.   This  became  in  time  an  intolerable  burden  (see  p.  462,  n.  fS). 
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along  the  roads  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  at  each  of 
the  houses  forty  horses  were  constantly  ready.  By  the  help  of 
these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day.^ 
This  vast  system  of  life  Agrippa  exhibited  in  his  painted  world,^ 
as  it  was  called,  which  contained  a  list  of  countries,  rivers,  and 
places,  with  the  order  and  distance  of  each  from  Kome.  The 
census  was  taken  in  the  provinces,  so  that  the  direct  taxes, 
the  poll  tax  and  the  land  tax,  as  well  as  the  indirect  taxes,  could 
be  justly  apportioned. 

3.  Commerce. — Eome  still  remained  the  emporium  of  the 
vast  commerce  from  the  populous  provinces.  Gaul  and  Spain, 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  Africa  and  Egypt  were  all  wheat-growing 
countries,  and  all  contributed  their  produce  to  the  support  of 
Eome  and  Italy.  The  products  of  India — ^fabrics  of  cotton  and 
silk,  both  then  rare  and  costly,  pearls  and  diamonds,  gums  and 
spices — found  their  way  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  Berenice*  and  thence  to  Alexandria. 
Papyrus,  the  best  writing-material  then  known,  came  from 
Egypt ;  woollens  from  Miletus  and  Laodiceia,  and  wines  from 
Greece.  Each  community  retained  for  the  most  paxt  its  own 
commercial  laws  and  custom  duties,  and  the  direct  traffic  with 
Rome  was  free  to  all.  The  awe-stricken  provincial  gazed  in 
wonder  on  the  imperial  city.  Along  her  great  highways  the 
armies  marched,  and  a  knowledge  of  her  laws  and  institutions 
was  carried  to  every  corner  of  the  earth.^  All  this  helped 
to  foster  the  sense  of  unity  and  common  dependence,  and 
paved  the  way  for  fusing  into  one  family  the  manifold  nations 
of  the  Italo-Hellenic  empire. 

4.  The  Imperial  City. — The  imperial  city  itself  grew 
more  magnificent  and  imposing.  The  great  highways  that 
pierced  the  Servian  walls  and  found  their  centre  in  the  forum, 
the  vast  aqueducts,  the  temples,  the  baths,  all  made  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Orientals  and  the  Greeks,  an  object  of  veneration  *  and 

'  At  a  later  time  it  is  known  that  a  magistrate  traveled  from  Antioch  to  Constan- 
tinople in  5 J  days,  a  distance  of  725  Roman  miles  =  665  English  miles. 
"  Orbis  pictus.  '  Merivale. 

*  Under  the  reign  of  Anj^iistus  was  completed  the  Ba<»inca  Jnlia,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Septa  Julia  of  marble,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  (twelve  arches  still  standing  on  the  vis 
del  Theatro  di  Marcello)  erected  in  b.  c.  13  by  Marcellus,  and  the  Portico  of  Octayia. 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  8.  Arabicus ;  sec  vvit>s  Nos.  7  and  4. 
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wonder.  Within  its  waila  the  three  great  civilizationa — the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Oriental — found  their  centre,  while 
from  it  emanated  influences  before  which,  as  Roman  culture 
gradually  spread,  the  laws,  cuBtoms,  and  laogaagee  of  the 
provinces  yielded  more  and  more. 


5.  The  Aristocracy  Humbled. — We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  measures  of  Augustus  to  humble  the  aristocracy.  The 
former  powers  and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  he  took  to  him- 
self, and  sought  to  open  to  them  new  aveuHes  of  honor  accord- 
ing to  the  promptness  of  submission.  The  senate,  as  formerly, 
formed  the  centre  ronnd  which  the  new  aristocracy  revolved. 
Its  chief  task  was  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  the  will  of 
the  emperor,  while  preserving  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
appearance  of  independence.    Beside  the  senate,  Angnstus  insti- 
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tuted  in  B.  c.  27  a  privy  council,^  selected  from  the  number  of 
his  most  devoted  and  trusted  confidants,  which  prepared  and 
put  into  shape  important  affairs  of  state  or  legislative  measures. 

6.  The  Equestrian  Order. — As  a  connecting  link  between 
the  senatorial  class  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  stood  the 
equestrian  order,^  whose  chief  business  was,  as  formerly,  that 
of  bankers  and  merchants.  To  this  class  belonged  also  the 
sons^  of  senators,  until  they  were  admitted  to  the  senate,  as 
well  as  those  who,  like  Maecenas,  possessed  the  requisite  census, 
but  still  were  not  members  of  the  senate. 

7.  The  People. — Below  these  stood  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  only  demanded  ease  and  tranquillity,  bread  and 
public  shows.*  The  number  of  festivals  was  largely  increased. 
Augustus  himself  instituted  extraordinary  festivities — eight 
gladiatorial  games  in  which  as  many  as  ten  thousand  gladia- 
tors appeared,  contests  with  athletes  and  running  in  the  circus, 
animal  hunts,  and  feasts  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor.  Poorer  citizens  were  provided  for  in  new  colonies. 
The  recipients  of  the  largesses  of  com,  which,  under  Caesar, 
had  fallen  to  170,000,  were  raised  again  to  200,000,  and  in 
B.  c.  5,  to  320,000.  This  number  receiving  the  largesses  of 
corn  which  was  bestowed  upon  all  males  down  to  the  small 
children,  shows,  if  we  count  the  women,  an  unemployed  and 
thriftless  population  of  600,000.^  This  vast  mass,  swayed  by 
every  gust  of  passion,  although  wholly  deprived  of  political 
power,  for  the  popular  assemblies  had  lost  all  real  share  in 
legislation,  exercised  considerable  influence.  They  still  prided 
themselves  that  they  represented  the  Koman  people,  and  the 
emperor  sought  to  conciliate  their  favor. 

8.  The  Condition  of  Italy. — The  rest  of  Italy  might  be 
considered  the  suburbs  of  Eome.  The  energy  and  native 
vigor  of  the  Italians  had,  for  the  most  part,  perished  in  their 

*  Concilium  secretum  pHncipis. 

'  Those  who  possessed  400,000  sesterces  and  were  bom  from  free  parents. 

*  They  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  equites  Uhistres, 

*  Panem  et  Circenses. 

'  The  population  of  Some  was  in  b.  c,  4,  according  to  Friedlftnder  (Sittengesch.  Boms, 
p.  54  ff)  and  Gibbon,  about  one  million  ;  according  to  Lipsius.  at  about  the  same  time, 
four  million  ;  Zumpt  and  Marquardt  set  it  at  two  millions :  Merivale,  at  about  66S,000. 
The  only  means  of  determining  the  population  is  from  the  number  of  recipients  of 
com.  HOck^s  estimation  based  on  the  Mon.  Ancy.  has  been  disproved  by  the  discovery 
of  the  new  Greek  text. 
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contest  with  Borne  for  independence.  Augustus  tried  to 
remedy  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  confiscations,  and 
sought  to  restore  order  and  peace.  For  this  purpose  he  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions,  and  magistrates  were 
appointed  who  made  life  and  property  secure.  In  order  to 
promote  the  participation  of  the  Italians  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies at  Rome,  it  was  arranged  that  the  decuriones^  of  each 
city  could  vote  at  home  and  send  the  result  to  Rome,  which 
is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  modem  representative  system 
as  any  nation  in  antiquity  ever  attained. 

9.  The  Army. — On  the  army  the  existence  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Roman  state  mainly  depended,  for  it  guaranteed 
security  against  internal  as  well  as  external  foes.  At  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  Augustus  had  fifty  legions,  of  which  he  re- 
tained eighteen  in  his  service.  To  this  number  he  added,  in 
B.  c,  4,  eight  new  legions,  but  afterwards  lost  three  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  which  he  replaced  by  two  new  ones,  thus  leav- 
ing at  his  death  twenty-five  legions.  Their  stations  for  the 
most  part  remained  fixed  and  permanent.  Eight  were  stationed 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  three  in  Spain,  seven  in 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia  and  Moesia,  four  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Asia,  two  in  Egypt,  and  one  in  Africa.  ^  Rome  and  Italy 
were  protected  by  the  praetorian  and  city  cohorts.  The  aggre- 
gate of  these  legions  formed  an  army  of  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  men.^  The  soldiers  formed  a  separate  class,  and 
being  far  removed  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  capital,  they  preserved  much 
of  the  old  virtue,  pride  and  bravery  of  Rome.  The  time 
of  service  was  fixed  in  b.  c.  5,  for  the  praetorians,  at  sixteen 
years,  and  for  the  others,  at  twenty.'*  On  the  army  rested  the 
strength  -of  the  empire,  and  it  was  not  long  in  discovering 
the  secret.  Soon  the  praetorians,  and  later  the  legions  in  the 
provinces,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  their  will. 


*  The  members  of  the  provincial  senate. 

'  For  the  stations  of  the  legions  in  a.  d.  23,  see  map,  p.  439;  alsoMarquardt,  1.  c.  p.  438. 
'  Merivale's  (vol.  iii.,  p.  411  ff.)  estimate  is  a  little  different ;  the  number  in  the  text 
is  based  on  the  estimate  of  Mommsen  (Mon.  Anc,  p.  47), 

*  Each  legionary  received  225  denarii;  each  praetorian,  720  denarii  or  daily  two 
denarii.    Domitiftn  mcreased  the  pay  of  the  le^ionm^.—Marquardty  1.  c,  p.  465, 
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10.  Fleets. — A  regular  navy  was  organized  to  keep  the 
seas  clear  of  pirates,  to  guard  grain  ships,  and  convoy  the 
vessels  bringing  tribute  from  the  East  or  the  West.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Agrippa,  and  was  stationed  at  Ravenna, 
Misenum  and  Forum  Julii  (Frejus)  in  Gaul. 


*•  ♦  •# 


The  Military   Operations — Invasion  of  Germany — The 

Imperial  Family. 

1.  Measures  in  Gaul. — Augustus  carried  on  numerous 
and  important  wars,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  but 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  secure  peace  and  tranquillity,  not  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  In  b.  c.  27,  he  departed 
by  the  Flaminian  way,  through  northern  Italy  to  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  settling  the 
boundaries  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Gaul  was  divided, 
and  in  devising  a  system  of  roads  centering  in  Lugdiinum. 
Here,  as  in  Italy,  he  humbled  the  aristocracy.  The  republic 
had  found  it  for  its  interest  to  elevate  the  aristocratic  party 
first  in  the  Italian  towns,  then  in  the  provinces.  In  this  more 
than  in  anything  else,  the  monarch  found  it  for  his  interest  to 
change  the  old  policy.  The  defence  of  the  frontier  along  the 
Rhiue  was  carried  out  on  the  plan  in  which  Caesar  had  con- 
ceived it.  These  encampments,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
fixed  and  permanent,  were  the  foundations  for  the  flourishing 
cities  that  grew  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

2.  Other  Conquests. — ^Augustus  theu  employed  his  army 
against  the  rebellious  Iberians,  but  beiug  taken  sick  he  left  the 
conquest  of  the  Cantabri  to  his  lieutenant.     Military  colonies^ 

,  were  founded  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  the  Latin 
/  "^language  and  customs  were  introduced.    The  Salassi  ^  were  chas- 

^  Aboat  sixteen  colonies,  among  which  were    Cktrdvba  (Cordova),  and  Ccuarea 
Augusta  (Saragossa). 

^  The7  had  offered  resistance  when  Ao^stus  passsed  through  their  country  to  QmiL 
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tised,  the  colony  of  Augusta  Prcetoria  (Aosta)  was  founded,  and 
thus  the  great  highways  over  the  Little  and  Great  St.  Bernard 
were  rendered  secure.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  into  the 
spice  region  of  Arabia  Felix  under  ^Elius  Gallus  in  B.  c.  24, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  southern  borders  of  Egypt  some 
successes  were  gained  against  Candace,  the  Ethiopian  queen. 

3.  Visit  to  the  East. — In  b.  c.  22,  Augustus  made  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  the  East.  On  his  way,  colonies  were  planted 
in  Sicily,  special  privileges  were  conferred  on  Sparta ;  Tyre 
and  Sidon  felt  the  powerful  arm  of  the  monarch.  The  great 
object  of  the  tour — to  secure  the  standards  taken  from  Crassus 
by  the  Parthians — was  accomphshed. 

4.  Secular  Games. — When  Augustus  returned  to  Rome 
the  imperiitm  was  conferred  upon  him  for  another  five  years, 
and  as  the  empire  could  be  considered  as  securely  established, 
he  determined  to  celebrate  the  event  by  secular  games.  The 
Sibylline  books  were  examined  ;  and  the  forms  of  the  ceremony 
were  investigated  with  great  care.  Heralds  traversed  the  streets 
inviting  the  citizens  to  witness  a  spectacle  which  "none  of  them 
had  ever  seen,  and  none  could  ever  see  again. '^  Sacrifices 
were  offered,  the  ^^game  of  Troy''  was  enacted,  presents  were 
distributed  to  the  people,  and  the  festival  ended  by  singing 
a  choral  ode  composed  by  Horace  for  the  occasion. 

5.  Campaigns  on  the  Rhine.— In  b.  c.  15  the  Bhseti  and 
the  Vindelici  were  subjugated  by  the  emperor's  stepsons,  the 
former  by  Drusus  Claudius  Nero,  who  entered  the  country  of 
the  Ehaeti  over  the  Tridentine  Alps  ;  the  latter  by  Tiberius,  who 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Khine  from  Gaul  as  far  as  Lake 
Constance.^  Severer  and  bloodier  contests  were  met  with  on 
the  Ehenish  and  the  Danubian  frontier.  The  Ehine  had  long 
been  regarded  as  the  permanent  boundary  of  the  empire  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  chain  of  fortified  posts  along  the  left  bank 
had  served  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Germans.  The  em- 
peror's stepsons  were  desirous  of  extending  the  Eoman  power 

>  The  road  over  the  Brenner  to  Augsburg  (Augusta  Vindelicorum)  was  constnicteti 
(extended  by  Claudius  to  the  Danube).  About  the  same  time  king  Cottius  submitted, 
and  the  roads  over  Mont  Cenis,  M.  Genevre,  and  M.  Viso  secured;  a  column  was  erected 
at  Segusio  {Susa)  in  memory  of  this  victory,  which  is  still  preserved,  on  which  the  namea 
of  fifteen  Alpine  subjects  of  Cottius  were  inscribed. 
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into  Germany,  Caesar  had  conquered  the  Gauls ;  Drusus  wished 
to  conquer  the  Teutons.  He  strengthened  the  line  of  fortifica- 
tions along  the  Rhine  from  Basle  ^  to  the  Waal.  In  order  to 
open  communication  with  the  country  he  constructed  a  canal  ^ 
from  the  lower  Ehine  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,'*  and  thence  to  tho 
mouths  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  North  sea.  In  B.  c. 
12,  Drusus  conveyed  his  army  up  this  canal  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems,*  subdued  the  island  of  Burchana  {Borkum)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  then  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Bruc- 
teri,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle.  The  next  year  he  entered  the 
country  of  the  Usipii  and  planted  an  outpost  on  the  Lippe. 
This  success  so  encouraged  Drusus  that  he  urged  another  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Rhine,  and  Augustus  unwillingly  yielded. 
Drusus  crossed  the  Rhine  near  Mayence,  subdued  the  Chatti 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  and  reached  the 
Elbe.  Great  dangers  beset  his  path.  Omens  were  invented  to 
excuse  his  hasty  return.  A  woman  of  more  than  mortal  stature 
warned  him  of  the  fate  that  was  impending  over  him.  Before 
the  army  gained  the  Rhine,  Drusus  fell  from  his  horse  and  died 
of  his  injuries.  Tiberius  was  summoned  to  the  Rhine  to  com- 
plete the  conquests  which  Dnisus  had  begun.  The  tribes 
nearest  the  Rhine  seemed  exhausted  by  the  long  continued 
wars ;  even  the  Sigambri  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  for  peace. 
These  ambassadors  were  seized  by  Augustus  and  distributed 
among  the  cities  of  GauL  The  people,  deprived  of  their  leaders, 
submitted,  and  remained  peaceful  until  the  severity  of  the 
governor,  Q.  Varus,  aroused  their  patriotic  spirits. 

6.  The  Emperor's  Fopolarity. — Augustus  had  carried  on 
his  great  enterprises  thus  far  with  success  at  home  and  abroad. 
Security  of  life  and  property  was  guaranteed  throughout  the 
empire.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  for  his  people.  For 
this  prosperity  they  were  invited  from  time  to  time  to  thank 
the  gods.  The  poets  celebrated  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
love  between  the  people  and  the  emperor.  He  looked  upon 
the  people  as  bis  children,  and  they  hailed  him  a*  *^  father  of 

*  Ani^ftt  Baanoorain.  '  Foiun  Dnjdana. 
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his  country."  When  Valerius  Messala,  in  b.  c.  2,  greeted  him 
in  the  senate  as  "father  of  his  country,"  Augustus  replied  with 
tears  that  "  his  wishes  were  fulfilled ;  that  his  vows  were  accom- 
plished, and  that  nothing  more  remained  for  him  to  ask  from 
the  immortal  gods  than  that  he  might  retain  to  his  dying  day 
the  unanimous  approval  of  all  orders."  The  people  and  the 
equestrian  order  took  up  the  voice  of  the  senate;  still  there  were 
some  remains  of  that  old  republican  stoical  spirit.  Several  con- 
spiracies alarmed  the  emperor.  In  b.  c.  30,  Lepidus,  the  son 
of  the  trium^dr,  formed  a  plot  against  his  life.  It  was  detected 
by  Maecenas,  and  the  author  put  to  death.  In  B.  c.  22,  and 
again  in  b.  c.  19  and  b.  c.  2,  others  were  discovered  in  similar 
attempts,  but  these  were  mere  isolated  evidences  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  people  in  general  called  down  blessings  on  Augus- 
his,  the  father  of  his  country. 

7.  The  Imperial  Faxnily. — In  the  circle  of  his,  own 
household  and  family,  Augustus  ^  was  not  exempt  from  bereave- 
ment and  sorrow.  In  b.  c.  12  and  B.  c.  8,  he  lost  his  two  most 
trusted  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas.  Of  his  stepsons,  the 
nobler  and  more  beloved,  Drusus,  was  taken  from  him  in  b.  c. 
9  ;  while  Tiberius,  indignant  at  the  dissolute  conduct  of  his 

*  Genealogical  list  of  Augnstias  and  his  family : 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 


Julius  CiBSAB  OcTAViAinjs  Augustus  m. 
1.  Claudia.  2^  Scbibonia.  3.  Livia  DbushJiA. 

J  I  (pp.  231  and  440.) 

A  m. 
1.  M.  Mabcellus,     2.  M.  V.  Agrippa.    8.  Tibbrius  (emperor), 
(no  issue.)  I  (no  issue.) 


1.  G.  C^sab  m.  LrvTA,  2.  L.  Cjssab.     3  Julia  m.  4  AoBipPiKAm.  6.  Agrippa  Postu- 

the    sister   of    Ger-  L.  ^milius    GTkbmanicus.       mus  ;      put      to 

manicus,  died  a.  d.  4.  Paullus.                                  death  in  a.  d.  14. 

!_ 

1.  M.  ^MiLius  Lepi-  2.  MxiLiA  Lepida 

Dus  m.  Drusilla,  m.  1.  A.  J.  Sila- 

d.  of  (Jermanicus.  nus  ;  2.  Dbusus. 


1.  L.  Silanus.      2.  M.  Silanus.     3.  Junia  Calvina. 


1.   Nbbo  m.  Julia,  d.  of  Drusus,  2.  Dbusus  m.  uEmilia       3.  Caugxtla  (emperor). 

son  of  Tiberius.  Lepida. 

4.  AoBippiNA  m.  On.  Domitius.  6.  Dbusilla  m.  1.  L.  Cassius  ;       6.  Liyia  m.  1.  M. 

j  Z.  M.  iEiuiJUS  LBFn>nB.              Vioinius  ;  2.  Q. 

I  YARU9* 

NSBO  (emperor). 
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wife  Julia,,  aiid  the  honors  bestowed  by  Agrippa  upon  her  sons, 
withdrew  to  Rhodes,  where  he  remained  seven  years  a  discon- 
tented exile.  At  length  the  dissolute  conduct  of  Julia  com- 
peUed  Augustus — instigated  as  he  was  by  his  wife  Livia,  who 
hated  Julia  and  looked  upon  her  children  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  own — to  banish  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria*  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  There  still  remained 
to  Augustus  his  five  grandchildren,  sons  of  Julia  and  Agrippa, 
on  the  two  oldest  of  whom,  Gajus  and  Lucius  Caesar,  rested  the 
foundation  of  his  joy  and  hope  and  plans  for  the  future. 

8.  Troubles  in  the  Imperial  Family.^ — The  position  of 
the  emperor  was  becoming  lonely  and  precarious.  The  world 
was  at  peace.  The  impulses  that  had  moved  Rome  were  sup- 
pressed. The  emperor  appeared  no  more  in  the  popular  as- 
semblies, and  in  the  senate  and  pubUc  festivals  but  seldom. 
The  vast  expenses  of  his  government  compelled  him  to  im- 
pose a  tax  upon  the  Romans,^  which,  to  the  end  of  his  reign, 
remained  a  cause  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  About  the 
same  time  a  pestilence  swept  over  Italy.  It  was  evident  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favor  was  ebbing.  Finally  the  premature 
death  of  his  two  grandsons,  G.  and  L.  Caesar,  compelled  him 
to  adopt  Tiberius.  Rumors  spread  that  Livia  and  her  son 
Tiberius  had  removed  the  two  Caesars.  All  happiness  fled 
from  the  breast  of  the  emperor.  He  adopted  Tiberius  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  while  Tiberius  was  compelled  to  adopt  the 
young  Germanicus.3  The  tribunitian  power  was  conferred  upon 
Tiberius  for  hfe  in  B.  c.  9,  and  the  proconsular  power  in  b.  c.  13. 

9.  The  Empire  Shows  Signs  of  Weakness.  —  In 
A..  D.  6,  great  preparations  were  made  for  a  campaign  against 
Maroboduus,  the  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  powerful  people  in 
Germany  in  the  modem  Bohemia.  At  the  head  of  six  legions 
Tiberius  advanced  from  Carnuntura*  against  Maroboduus 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  united  with  his  lieutenant,  who 
was  leading  an  equal  force  from  the  East,  and  was  within  a 
few  days  march  of  the  enemy,  when  an  insurrection  in  Pan- 

>  See  p.  434.  '  See  p.  435. 

*  DrasoB  had  l^e^Q  honored  with  the  title  of  GermaiucaSf  which  was  allowed  to  descend 
to  his  son.  *  Near  Haimhoi-g.  *  See  map  No.  6. 
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nonia  and  Dalmatia  warned  him  to  turn  back.  The  struggle 
in  these  countries  to  throw  off  the  Eoman  yoke  lasted  for  three 
years.  The  insurrection  produced  a  tremendous  impression  in 
Italy.  The  senate  was  summoned,  the  slaves  armed;  the  enemy, 
it  was  said,  could  be  in  Rome  in  ten  days.  A  powerful  army 
was  raised,  and  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians  were  at  last 
compelled  to  submit.  It  was  evident  that  the  empire  began  to 
show  signs  of  weakness.  Augustus  himself  was  dispirited. 
The  populace  began  to  murmur  against  him.  The  bereave- 
ments in  his  own  household  cast  a  shadow  over  his  life. 

10.  Varus  Defeated  by  Arminius. — The  emperor's  last 
days  were  further  clouded  by  a  great  political  disaster.  P.  Quin- 
tilius  Varus  was  governor  in  Germany,  and  as  he  saw  no  signs 
of  resistance,  he  believed  that  he  could  rule  the  Germans  as  he 
had  formerly  ruled  the  effeminate  and  servile  Syrians.  Without 
troubling  himself  about  military  measures,  he  traveled  over  the 
country,  imposed  taxes,  and  pronounced  decisions  as  if  he  were 
a  praator  in  the  forum  at  Rome.  Among  the  bold  and  turbu- 
lent Germans  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  only  slum- 
bered ;  it  was  not  broken.  The  national  hero  Arminius  ^  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  Under  this  prince  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser^  was  formed,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  governor  collected  three 
legions,  and  advanced  in  a.  d.  9,  to  quell  the  revolt.  The  Ger- 
mans retired ;  but  the  Romans  pushed  on  until  they  had 
advanced  into  the  Teutoburger  forest.  Then  Arminius  turned 
and  defeated  them  with  tremendous  slaughter.^  The  defiles  of 
the  woods  were  covered  far  and  wide  with  the  corpses  of  the 
army,  for  nearly  forty  thousand  soldiers  perished.  The  eagles 
were  lost,  and  Varus  perished  by  his  own  hand.*    The  news  of 


'  Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  tlie  place  where  the  battle  took  place.    It  is  generally 
pposed  to  have  been  in  that  part  of  Osming  near  the  source  or  the  Ems  and  Lippe 
(almost  directly  soath  of  Bielefeld) ;  it  is  here  that  the  mammoth  statne  of  Hermann 


was  erected  in  1877.     Hfllsenbeck  (Forsch.  z.  d.  Gesch.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  418_ff.)  thinks  the 

ly,  H.  Brandes  (Ne 
raised  serious  doubts  in  re&rard  to  the  date  of  the  battle  ;  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 


battle  took  place  between  Unna  and  Werl.    Recently,  H.  Brandes  (Neue  Yati-b.  1877)  has 


fought  A.  D.  10,  and  that  Tiberius's  triumph  took  place  A.  d.  11. 

*  The  Teutonic  tribes,  pressed  by  the  Romans  on  the  Elbe  and  by  the  Sdavonic 
nations  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  would  have  been  either  gradually  oyerpowered  and 
loet,  or,  at  any  rale,  would  never  have  been  able  to  spread  that  regeneraong  inllueno9 
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the  disaster  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in  Rome.  The  emperor 
himself  was  astounded.  In  his  despair  he  dashed  his  head 
against  the  wall  and  exclaimed,  "  Varus  !  Varus  !  give  me  back 
my  legions."  The  next  year  Tiberius  crossed  the  Rhine,  but 
the  Germans  refused  battle  and  he  was  satisfied  with  strength- 
ening the  defences  on  the  frontier,  and  withdrew  from  the 
country.  The  Rhine  became  once  more  the  frontier  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  to  celebrate  his  triumph 
over  the  Pannonians. 

11.  Death  of  Augustus. — ^The  emperor's  health  had  long 
been  delicate  ;  it  was  plain  that  it  was  now  failing.  In  the 
summer  A.  D.  14,  Tiberius  was  to  advance  into  Illyricum  once 
more,  and  Augustus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Beneventum. 
On  his  return  Augustus  was  taken  ill  at  Nola.  Here  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  August,  A.  D.  14,  thirty-five  days  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  seventy-sixth  year.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was  dying 
he  asked  those  around  him  "if  he  had  not  acted  well  his  part" 
There  was  much  truth  in  these  words,  for  he  had  in  truth 
been  an  actor  in  all  he  did. 

12.  The  Prosperity  of  the  Empire.— The  long  and 
peaceful  reign  of  Augustus  must  be  considered  a  fortunate  age 
for  the  Roman  people.  The  restoration  of  the  republic  would 
have  been  only  the  signal  for  new  commotions.  The  govern- 
ment of  Augustus,  if  not  the  best,  was  the  best  that  the  Roman 
people  were  fitted  for.  Security  in  person  and  property  had  been 
established,  and  the  arts  of  peace  had  flourished.  Augustus 
could  well  boast  that  he  "  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marble."  Attention  was  given  to  agriculture,  and  a  warm  en- 
couragement to  literature,  so  that  his  age  was  the  most  brilliant 
in  Roman  annals.  Under  his  rule  commerce  rode  securely  on 
every  sea.  The  products  of  agriculture  increased  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.    The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  refine- 


over  the  best  portions  of  Europe  to  which  the  excellence  of  onr  modem  institutions 
may,  in  great  measure,  be  referred.  If  this  be  so,  the  victory  of  Arminhis  deserves  to 
be  reckoned  amon^  those  signal  deliverances  which  have  affected  for  centuries  the 
happiness  of  roankmd ;  and  we  may  regard  the  destruction  of  Quintilius  Varus  and 
his  three  legions  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  as  second  only,  in  benefits  derived  from  it, 
to  the  victories  of  Charles  Martel  at  Tour,  over  the  invading  hoste  of  the  Moham- 
medan^.—Ejici/c.  Zletr. 
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raeiitthat  prevailed,  made  his  reign,  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
wliich  preceded  or  followed,  a  memorable  era  in  Roman  history. 
13.  The  Monumentum  Ancyranimi. — His  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  Besides  his  testa- 
ment' he  left  three  other  docnmente  one  a  summary  of  the 
important  events  dunng  hih  reign  which  were  to  be  engra\ed 
opon  a  bnzen  tablet  and  placed  before  his  mausoleum      The 


Madsolbuh  of  AuensTUB  BaaroBMD.' 


greater  part  of  this  precious  document  engraved  upon  the  wall 
of  a  temple  in  Ancyra  *  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  second  document  were  directions  in 
regard  to  the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  third  contained  a  list  of 
the  military  forces,  of  the  incomes  and  expenses,  and  the 
resources  of  the  state.* 


was  til  have  1000,  each  sc 


lia  principal  heirs :  Llvia  was  to 
re  to  lie  iflstrihntfil  among  the  pec 


people.    Sach  prctorlan 
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ThB  EeIGNB   of   TlBEBIDS   C^BAE  AND   OF  GaJIJB    CALIOnLA, 

1.  During  his  long  reign  Augustus  had  fully  attained  his 
purpose.  The  monarchy  was  established,*  He  left  no  childrea 
to  Bueeeed  to  hia  empire.  After  the  death 
of  his  grandsons  Gajus  and  Lucius  Csesar, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
only  hope  of  a  peaceful  succeseion  rested 
in  Tiberius.*  Augnstue  therefore  asso- 
ciated him  with  himself  in  the  govem- 
meut,  to  which,  after  repeating  the  same 
policy  that  had  beeu  so  successful  with  his 
predecessor  in  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  be  exempt  from  the  emperor's  duties, 
be  succeeded  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

2.  Constitntioiial  Changes.— The 
last  remnant  of  power,  the  election  of 
magistrates,  waa  taken  from  the  people 
and    transferred    to  the    senate.     The 


XjvU  DBU«IU.1  m.  TiBEB 


e,  all  men  ragmrded  [be  orden  of  the 


B  Ci^DDiue  Nebo. 


Nmo  Cl.  Drub 
'Urwariln  -DauaDS 

m.  AXTOHIA, 


TiHisiui  NiBO  Cmiin 
(emaaroi 


Oermakicub   I 


2.  D.  C*BiB  junior. 
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emperor  nominated  candidates  from  whom  the  senate  elected 
the  praetors  and  consuls.  The  people  simply  announced  ^  the 
election.  The  emperor  assumed  the  appearance  of  great 
moderation.  He  rejected  all  adulation,  and  permitted  the 
senate  to  decide  with  freedom  the  measures  which  he  proposed. 
Every  word,  however,  was  treasured  up  lor  future  recompense. 

3.  The  Revolt  of  the  Legion. — During  the  reign  of 
Augustus  there  had  been  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  sol- 
diers. They  demanded  an  increase  of  pay  and  a  limit  to  their 
term  of  service.  When  Tiberius  assumed  the  throne,  this  dis- 
satisfaction broke  out  into  open  enmity.  To  the  legions  in 
Parinonia,  Tiberius  dispatched  his  son  Drusus,  who  gave 
assurances  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  An 
opportune  eclipse  of  the  moon  restored  his  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  the  superstitious  soldiers.  Germanicus  met  with 
equal  success  on  the  Khine,  where  the  sedition  was  quelled. 

4.  The  Invasion  of  Grermany. — Germanicus  transported 
his  legions  over  the  Rhine  ^  in  order  to  find  employment  for 
the  discontented  soldiers  and  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  Varus. 
The  Chemsci  were  defeated,  and  the  bones  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
which  had  been  bleaching  in  the  Teutoberger  forest  for  six 
years,  were  buried.  One  of  the  lost  eagles  was  recovered,  but 
an  ambuscade  prepared  by  Arminius,  demanded  all  the  skill  of 
Germanicus  to  extricate  his  army.  Again  all  the  resources  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  were  taxed  for  another  campaign.  The 
army  was  conveyed  through  the  Drusus  canal  to  the  Zuyder 
Zee  and  so  to  the  Ems,  and  thence  to  the  Weser,  where  a 
great  battle  was  fought.  The  results,  however,  were  indecisive ; 
the  German  tribes  were  far  from  being  subdued,  when  Tibe- 
rius, jealous  of  the  fame  that  Germanicus  was  acquiring,  re- 
called him  on  the  pretext  that  events  required  his  services  in 
the  East.  Germanicus,  after  celebrating  his  triumph, ^  in  which 
the  wife  of  Arminius  and  the  recovered  standards  of  Varus  de- 
lighted the  people,  departed  to  the  East.  Here  he  accomplished 
his  task  with  great  skill.     Commagene  and  Cappadocia  were 


JUnuntiatiQ^  '  Sec  map,  p.  431.  •  In  a.  d.  17. 
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reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces/  and  after  a  tour  through 
Egypt,  he  returned  only  to  sicken  and  die,  poisoned,  as  it  waa 
asserted,  by  Cn.  Piso,  his  adjutant.  His  death  caused  great 
grief  at  Eome.  Piso  was  brought  before  the  senate  for  trial, 
but  when  he  was  called  up  for  his  defence  he  committed 
suicide. 

5.  The  Law  of  M^estas.— Meanwhile  Tiberius  grew  more 
gloomy  and  suspicious.  Everything  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  imperial  authority  was  crushed  with  a  cruel  hand. 
The  members  of  the  few  noble  houses  that  were  left  deemed 
themselves  quite  equal  to  the  emperor.  These,  therefore,  were 
the  especial  objects  of  Tiberius'  jealousy.  He  sought  to  hum- 
ble and  depress  them.  Against  the  intrigues  of  the  discon- 
tented class  the  law  of  majestas  ^  was  revived.  This  law  applied 
originally  only  to  acts  against  the  commonwealth,  but  Augus- 
tus had  extended  it  to  defamatory  writings.  The  law  wafl 
now  used  to  throw  a  protection  around  the  pei^son  of  the  em- 
peror. Not  only  acts,  but  even  words  or  conduct  which  could 
be  considered  as  dangerous  to  his  safety  were  declared  to  be 
embraced  in  the  law.  A  host  of  informers  ^  started  up.  En- 
couraged as  they  were  by  Tiberius,  every  place  swarmed  with 
them,  and  the  lives  of  the  higher  classes  were  rendered  insecure. 
Suspicion  spread  into  every  grade  of  society,  for  every  friend 
might  prove  a  traitx)r.  If  any  one  wished  to  pay  off  an  old 
debt  of  vengeance,  or  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  he  had  but  to 
choose  his  victim,  and  invent  a  crime  or  some  plausible  story, 
or  report  some  careless  word  or  threat  against  the  emperor. 
In  fact,  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  and  equally  dangerous  to 
keep  silent,  for  silence  even  might  be  construed  into  discontent 

6.  The  Character  of  Sejanus. — Tiberius  called  none  of 
the  higher  classes  to  aid  him  in  the  government.  He  formed 
no  "privy  council"  like  Augustus,  but  resolved  to  administer 
the  whole  government  himself.     This  was  impossible,  and  he 

»  See  map,  p.  439. 

"  The  crime  of  majestas  (see  p.  258,  n.  6)  was  defined  by  Satnminas  in  b.  o.  100,  to 
order  to  guard  the  champions  of  the  i)h^beians.  Sulla  restricted  it  to  acts  against  the 
state,  under  Caesar  the  law  remained  the  same,  but  Augustus  extended  it  to  WTitings 
intended  to  bring  the  emperor  into  contempt. 

'  Delatores. 
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therefore  looked  for  some  one  to  assist  him  who  was  too  mean 
in  origin  to  be  dangerous.  This  man  was  ^lius  Sejanus, 
whom  he  placed  in  command  of  the  praetorian  guards.^  Sejanus 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  securing  the  succession  of  the 
throne  to  himself.  It  was  evident  that  the  government  would 
descend  in  the  family  of  the  Caesars.  He  therefore  determined 
to  destroy  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  leave  it  open  to  Tiberius 
to  make  an  independent  appointment.  Drusus  was  soon  re- 
moved by  poison.  Sejanus  inspired  the  emperor  with  hatred 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.  Finally  he  persuaded 
Tiberius  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Capreae  and  leave  the  affairs 
of  the  capital  in  his  hands.  Other  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  Agrippina  and  her  two  sons  Drusus  and  Gajus,  were 
removed  or  imprisoned.  Sejanus,  the  Romans  said,  ruled  at 
Rome,  while  Tiberius  was  lord  of  one  island.  Tiberius  became 
jealous  of  Sejanus,  who  had  already  determined  to  assassinate 
the  emperor,  but  Tiberius  was  too  crafty  for  him,  and  Sejanus 
was  betrayed,  seized,  and  executed  (a.  d.  31). 

7.  Death  of  Tiberius. — For  a  moment  the  citizens  hoped 
that  Tiberius  would  return  to  the  mild  policy  of  his  earlier 
years.  He  grew,  however,  more  morose  and  cruel.  In  fits 
of  gloomy  insanity,  he  gave  way  to  his  cruel  nature.  Many 
were  put  to  death,  while  others  in  despair  sought  relief  from 
the  general  degradation  and  terror  by  suicide.  Meanwhile  the 
excesses  and  the  unnatural  profligacies  to  which  Tiberius  had 
abandoned  himself,  had  impaired  his  constitution.  His  feeble 
health  promised  Rome  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  tyrant's 
rule.  He  expired  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. ^ 

8.  Character  of  Tiberius. — The  character  of  Tiberius 
as  painted  by  Tacitus  was  hateful  and  contemptible.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he 
governed  with  firmness  and  ability.      He  devoted  himself  to 

—     ■■■■■■■  ■  ■—,1.  -  -  -  ■!■  ,  ■...■——■  ^_-_t 

*  The  praetorians  were  collected  in  a  camp  inside  of  the  city ;  the  camp  was  neaf 
where  the  railroad  station  now  is,  in  the  Campo  di  Maccao  or  Militnre. 

•  His  property  was  left  to  Tiberius  Claiidins  Drusus,  son  of  the  elder  Drusus,  to 
GJajus,  the  son  of  Gtermanicus,  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  son  of  the  second  Drusus. 
Gajus  was  a  favorite  with  the  legions,  and  had  received  the  nickname  of  Caligula,  from 
caliga,  mUUary  buskin. 
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the  government  of  Italy,  maintained  order  in  the  capital,  and 
never,  to  the  very  last,  relaxed  his  care  of  the  provinces  and  the 
frontier.  In  the  trials  ^  for  high  treason,  Tiberius  at  first  often 
interposed  on  behalf  of  the  accused.  Instances  of  his  liber- 
ality '-^  are  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  began 
his  reign  with  a  desire  to  administer  equal  justice.  Even  in 
his  later  years,  when  a  great  change  had  taken  place,  the  stories 
of  his  cruelty  and  suspicion  related  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
must  be  accepted  with  some  degree  of  allowance. 

9.  Caligula  (a.  d.  37-41).  —  Tiberius  associated  no  one 
with  himself  in  the  government.  He  designated  no  one  to  the 
throne  on  his  death.  The  senate,  however,  recognized  Gajus 
Caesar,  commonly  called  Caligula,  the  favorite  of  the  army, 
and  invested  him  with  all  the  powers  of  his  predecessor.  He 
commenced  his  reign  by  issuing  a  general  pardon  to  all  state 
prisoners.  He  paid  great  deference  to  the  senate.  He  was 
apparently  mild  and  generous,  and  the  people  formed  great 
expectations  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  reign.  He  banished  the 
delators  from  Italy,  revised  the  roll  of  the  senate,  restored  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  as  consul,  he  pro- 
posed many  just  and  liberal  measures.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  work  of  government  with  all  the  energy  of  his  impetuous 
nature.  The  labor  was  too  much  for  him.  His  brain  was 
excitable.  When  he  slept,  his  dreams  were  wild  and  terrible. 
There  were  symptoms  of  madness  in  his  nature.  From  this 
time  he  rushed  into  the  wildest  dissipations  and  extravagancies. 

10.  Sports  of  the  Amphitheatre. — The  games  of  the 
amphitheatre  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  Not 
only  senators  and  knights  were  forced  to  the  indignity  of  ex- 
hibiting themselves  in  the  arena,  but  the  emperor  himself  fought 
as  a  gladiator,  his  safety  being  insured  by  the  blunted  swords  of 
his  antagonists.  Augustus  had  limited  the  number  of  gladia- 
tors, but  now  these  restrictions  were  disregarded,  and  whole 
bands  were  slaughtered.     The  combats  of  wild  beasts  were  on 


^  Pieytag  counts  up  only  147  trials  in  all,  and  as  some  were  tried  twice,  only  184  per- 
sons accused  of  high  treason ;  Sievers  (Tacitus  and  Tiberius,  p.  44),  enumerates  in  the 
last  six  years  only  4B. 

'  In  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  when  many  people  were  left  bomeless  and  deetitnte. 
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the  same  magnificent  scale.  When  the  number  of  condemned 
criminals  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  emperor's  thirst  for 
blood,  then  the  spectators  were  exposed  to  the  lions. 

11.  Caligula's  Extravagance.  —  When  his  sister,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  vicious  passion,  died,  Caligula  had  a 
golden  statue  erected  to  her  in  the  senate-house  and  also 
one  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  the  senate  decreed  her 
divine  honors  under  the  name  of  Panthea.  He  completed 
the  temple  of  Augustus,  began  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  that 
of  the  Anio  Novus,^  and  constructed  a  bridge  ^  from  his 
residence  on  the  Palatine,  across  the  forum  to  the  capitol 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
whose  image  on  earth  he  pretended  to  be.  His  vast  extrava- 
gance soon  wasted  the  treasures  ^  which  Tiberius  had  accumu- 
lated, and  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  increased  taxation  and  to 
extortions.  The  law  of  majestas  was  revived.  Executions, 
exiles  and  confiscations  became  frequent.  When  these  resources 
were  exhausted  at  Kome,  he  led  an  army  into  Gaul,  put  to 
death  the  richest  citizens  there,  and  confiscated  their  property. 

12.  His  Impiety. — Caligula  had  been  imbued  in  his  youth 
with  the  ideas  of  the  oriental  potentates  by  Herod  Agrippa,  a 
Jewish  chief  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  with  him. 
Stories  were  reported  that  Caligula  had  said  that  he  was  going 
to  assume  the  diadem  Uke  an  oriental  prince.  He  preteT?ded 
to  commune  with  Jove  himself,  and  finally  proclaimed  himself 
a  deity,  and  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  for  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  He  appeared  in  the  costumes  of 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Juno,  Diana  and  Venus  in  turn, 
pretended  to  imitate  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove,  and 
finally  proclaimed  himself  supreme  over  all  the  gods. 

13.  His  Insane  Insolence. — On  one  occasion  this  tyrant 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Would  that  the  people  of  Rome 
had  but  one  neck  !"  His  demeanor  grew  more  insolent  until 
finally  he  was  struck  down  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  by 
one  of  the  praetorians  whom  he  had  insulted. 


*  This  waK  raised  on  arches  109  feet  high  and  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  69      \ 
Roman  miles.    See  p.  447.  '    ) 

'  Remains  of  this  bridge  have  been  found  on  the  Palatine,  just  below  the  Cliviv 
Victoria.  •  270,000  seeteroe^. 
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CHAPTER   XjXI. 

Eeignb  of  Claudius  and  of  Neeo^Contest  fob  thb 
Empire — Galea,  Otho  and  Vitellius. 

1.  Claudius  (a.  d.  41-54). — After  the  death  of  Caligula 
great  confusion  prevailed  at  Eome..  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  vital  defect  in  the  government.  No  provision  was  made 
for  a  regular  succession.  The  right  to  nominate  a  successor  the 
senate  might  have  assumed  for  itself ;  but  while  the  senators  were 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  republic,  the  praeto- 
rians acted.  They  found  Claudius  ^  in  the  palace  hidden  behind 
a  curtain,  dragged  him  out  and  proclaimed  him  emperor. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  thought  to  be  imbecile,  and  had  been 
left  to  grow  up  m  obscurity  and  neglect.  His  fear  was  exces- 
sive, and  he  sought  to  propitiate  the  nobles  rather  than  to 
crush  them  as  Tiberius  and  Caligula  had  done.  He  set  him- 
self diligently  to  work,  recalled  the  exiles,  reversed  many  of 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  Caligula,  and  seemed  intent  on  secur- 
ing a  return  to  good  government. 

2.  Invasion  of  Grermany  and  Britain. — There  was  re- 
newed activity  in  the  armies  on  the  frontier.  The  army  crossed 
the  Ehine  and  chastised  the  Chatti  and  Chauci.  The  most 
important  enterprise,  however,  was  an  expedition  to  Britain. 
For  years  but  little  interest  had  been  taken  in  this  country. 
The  rapid  progress  of  Roman  civilization  in  Northern  Gaul,  the 
growth  of  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,^  and  the  spread  of 
commercial  relations  along  the  shores  of  Holland,  had  awak« 
ened  a  spirit  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Britain.  Londin- 
ium  (London),  which  Tacitus  describes  as  *^ famed  for  the  vast 
concourse  of  traders,  and  her  abundant  commerce  and  plenty,*^ 
had  become  a  centre  of  trade,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Thames 
found  their  way  to  the  Rhine.     Under  Claudius  the  southern 

*  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  elder  Dmsus  and  Antonia. 

"  The  places  such  as  Angusta  Trevirornm  ( Treves)  on  the  Moselle,  and  Colonia  Claudia 
AnguBta  Agrippinensis  (Coiogne)  named  in  houor  of  his  wife  A^ppa. 
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part  of  Britain  to  the  Avon  and  Severn  was  conquered,  fortifica- 
tionB  were  erected  and  the  colony  of  Canmlodunum  ( Colchester) 
founded.  From  this,  as  a  centre,  Roman  arts,  manners  and  trade 
found  their  way  into  the  yet  unconquered  regions  of  the  island-^ 

3.  Eastern  Princes. — In  the  East  the  frontier  provinces 
were  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  native  princes. 
Herod  Agrippa  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government 
of  Galilee  ;  Antiochus  was 
restored  to  the  throne  of 
Cominagene,  and  Mithri- 
dates  received  the  kingdom 
of  Bosporns. 

4.  Work  at  Home.— 
At  home  Claudius  at- 
tempted to  imitata  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  He  en- 
deavored to  raise  the  dig- 
nity of  the  senate,  filled  up 
its  vacancies,  and  admitted 
noble  provincials  after  the 
example  of  Ciesar.  Many 
magnificent  works  were  un- 
dertaken. The  "emissary" 
was  constructed  to  drain  the 
Pucine  lake  {lago  di  Celano), 
a  harbor  was  formed  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  aqneduct  begun  by  Gajus  was  completed.    Claudius  revised 

'  On  hia  retam  ha  ™lsrged  the  pomerinm. 

•  Fig.  1.-  -Btctlon  o(  <o)  Aqua  Claudia  »ni  (b)  A) 
Both  wen;  coDBIracttd  bjr  Iho  empemr  Clnndin!,  A. 
bringlngiiiBlPrtrnin  theneighborhnndof  Siibtecoomb    . 

was conduRWti  from  theKOnrces  ot  that  rivpr;  ft  was  GS  miles  lone  and  o..iini  ..i  i..o 
arahexlOSfretinhi'lslil:  <c)isan  npentng  miHvevent  to  the  air.  >lc.  9. -Section  of 
the  triple sqiiednct  of  Aerlppa:  (a)  Ibe  Amia Marda^rn'M  hy  Q.  HudnsRex.  B.C.  141 
It  vitf,X  milex  loiiR  and  vvanhieh  enough  In  niippW  water  to  theOapitollne  Mount.  Pliny 
pronounce*  the  water  ot  this  aqiirdiict  1h[>  coMOHt  and  be«t  ot  all ;  (A)  the  Ama  Ttpuia 
bailt  by  th«  cenwra  in  ■.  o.  197.  and  afU:c»ardK  ponnccMd  with  Uie  (ii)Aava  ASa 
erected  bjr  Agnppa  b.  o.  3}. 


to  yopa  at  the  Porta  Magslon 
>.  59:  the  CltiDdia  45  mlieHlon 
"■    -■  •■  iithBAquaNoi 
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the  list  of  the  knights,  and  took  a  census  which  showed  a  result 
of  5,984,072  citizens  representing  a  population  of  about  twenty- 
four  millions, 

5.  The  InfEunous  Messalina. — These  undertakings  were 
at  least  proofs  of  good  intentions.  Claudius,  however,  had  the 
misfortune  to  marry  for  his  third  wife  the  infamous  Messalina. 
Under  her  influence  his  reign  became  disgraceful.  She  did  not 
scruple  to  show  her  contempt  for  Claudius  by  forcing  Silius,  a 
young  and  handsome  Roman  noble,  to  public  marriage  with  her- 
self. When  this  disgrace  came  to  the  ears  of  Claudius,  he  direct- 
ed her  to  be  executed,  and  married  his  niece  Agrippina.  "  From 
this  moment  the  government  assumed  a  different  character/' 
says  Tacitus,  "for  a  woman  had  control  of  everything." 

6.  The  Adoption  of  Nero. — The  great  aim  of  Agrippina 
was  to  advance  her  son  Domitius  and  secure  for  him  the  succes- 
sion. For  this  purpose  she  courted  the  favor  of  the  army  and 
the  people,  recalled  Seneca  from  banishment  and  made  him  her 
son's  tutor.  Domitius  was  adopted  into  the  imperial  family  and 
received  the  name  of  Nero.  He  then  married  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Britannicus.^  Nero  was  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  the 
plans  of  Agrippina  were  ripe  for  execution.  Claudius  was  taken 
sick,  but  she  determined  to  hasten  his  end  by  poison.  The  crime 
of  poisoning  had  become  so  frequent,  that  professional  poisoners 
existed  in  abundance.  One  of  these,  Locusta,  well-known  from 
the  satire  of  Juvenal  and  the  irony  of  Tacitus,  prepared  the  fatal 
potion.     The  emperor  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

7.  Nero  (a.  d.  54-68). — ^During  the  first  five  years  ^  of  his 
reign,  Nero,  restrained  by  his  teacher  Seneca  and  Burms  the  cap- 
tain of  the  praetorian  guards,  governed  with  mildness,  reduced 
the  taxes,  and  increased  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Within 
his  own  household  were  his  greatest  foes.  No  sooner  had  he 
ascended  the  throne  than  his  mother  determined  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  herself.  She  declared  that  Britannicus 
was  after  all  the  true  heir,  and  that  he  -had  arrived  at  manhood. 
Tliis  excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  and  Britannicus  was  put  to 

^  Britannicus  was  the  son  of  Claudius  by  Messalina, 
•  Quinguetinium  NeronU, 
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death.  Other  crimes  followed.  Agrippina  was  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  Poppses  Sabina,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  age,  under  whose  influence  Nero 
fell  BO  completely  that  he  divorced 
his  wife  Octavia  and  lived  with  her 
as  his  mistress.  He  plunged  iuto 
the  wildest  vices,  murdered  Burnis, 
broke  away  from  Seneca,  and  with 
Tigellinua  as  the  minister  of  his 
pleasures,  he  indulged  in  the  most 
shameless  vices.  Poppiea's  husband 
was  sent  away  to  Lusitania  as  gov- 
ernor, while  she  aspired  to  reign  as 


8.  Proscription  of  the  No- 
bles.— Nero  grew  more  and  more 
reckless.  The  nobles  whose  wealth  tempted  him  or  whose 
influence  caused  him  anxiety,  were  cut  oflf  one  by  one.  AD 
restraint  was  cast  aside,  as  well  as  all  respect  for  the  customs  of 
his  ancestor.  He  descended  into  the  arena  and  contended  for 
the  prize  with  singers  and  musicians,  and  engaged  in  contests 
in  the  circus.  He  met  with  great  applause  from  the  people, 
but  the  nobles  shuddered  at  the  degradation. 

9.  The  Great  Fire. — In  a.  d.  C4  a  conflagration  broke 
out  near  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  flames  spread  over  the 
Aventine  and  the  Palatine  hills,  and  through  the  valleys  at  their 
base,  until  a  greater  part  of  the  lower  city  resembled  a  sea  of  fire. 
Three  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  totally  destroyed ;  seven 
were  injured  more  or  less,  while  only  four  escaped  uninjured. 
The  Capitoline  escaped,  aa  also  did  the  forum.  Nero  was  un- 
wearied in  bis  exertions  to  relieve  the  people  who  had  lost  their 
property.  Temporary  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  price  of 
com  was  reduced.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  rumor  spread  that  Nero 
himself  had  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  then  taken  his  station  on 
the  villa  of  Miecenas  and  chanted  "  the  Sack  of  Troy,"  a  poem 
composed  by  himself.  He  sought  to  save  himself  from  reproach 
by  throwing  the  odium  on  the  Christians,  upon  whom  he  inflicted 
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fearful  cruelties.^  New  exactions  were  made  both  at  home  and  in 
the  provinces  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  the  treasures  in  the  temples  were  seized,  and  the  statues  of 
the  gods  carried  to  Eome.  The  city  rose  with  marvellous  rapidity 
from  its  ruins.  On  a  part  of  the  area  was  constructed  the  new 
palace, "  the  golden  house  "  as  it  was  called  from  its  splendid  deco- 
rations. It  occupied  a  part  of  the  Palatine,  and  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  Coelian,  and  included  in  its  vast  en- 
closure, gardens,  artificial  lakes,  baths  and  pleasure-grounds.  On 
the  spot  where  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  afterwards  erected 
was  one  of  the  artificial  lakes.  Before  the  house  stood  the  colossal 
statue  of  Nero,  which  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  high.^ 

10.  Discontent  of  the  People  and  the  Army. — The  exac- 
tions for  these  expenses  caused  great  discontent,  and  at  length  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  under  the  guidance  of  Calpumius  Piso. 
It  was  so  unskillfuUy  laid  that  it  was  detected,  and  many  victims, 
among  whom  were  Lucan  and  Seneca,  perished.  The  city,  says 
Tacitus,  was  filled  with  funerals,  while  the  temples  reeked  with 
sacrifices.  Fear  made  the  tyrant  more  cruel.  Discontent 
reached  the  armies,  and  Nero  determined  to  sacrifice  his  pro- 
consuls. Corbulo  in  the  east  was  an  especial  object  of  suspicion. 
In  A.  D.  66  Nero  undertook  a  journey  through  Greece  to  Egypt. 
In  Greece  he  contended  for  musical  prizes  at  the  national  festi- 
vals, and  sank  so  deep  in  vices  that  all  classes  were  disgusted. 
The  armies  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa  and  Germany  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  almost  at  the  same  time.  "  This  revealed," 
says  Tacitus,  "  the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  a  prince  could  be 
created  elsewhere  than  in  Eome/'  Whea  the  news  of  the  revolt 
reached  Nero  he  fainted  away.  "  Never,"  cried  he,  "  was  such 
ill-fortune  as  mine;  other  Caesars  have  fallen  by  the  sword, 
I  alone  must  lose  the  empire  while  alive." 

11.  Death  of  Nero. — The  praetorians  deserted  Nero, 
and  even  the  populace  assailed  him  with  clamors.    He  fled  by 

^  Tacitus  XV.,  44.  Gibbon  first  sugfgeeted  that  it  was  on  the  Jews  and  not  on  the 
Christians  (the  distinction  between  them  not  being  understood)  that  Nero  wreaked  his 
vengeance.  Merivale  accepts  this  in  the  main.  Plausible  as  the  view  is,  it  seems  hardly 
justifiable  to  accept  it  against  the  clear  and  definite  testimony  of  Tacitus. 

'^  This  statue  was  removed  by  Hadrian  to  a  pediment  a  little  norUieast  of  the  Meta 
Sudans  near  the  Colosseum. 
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night  from  the  city.  The  senate  jnet,  declared  him  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  doomed  him  to  death  "  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.'^  "  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Nero.  On  being  told  that 
the  culprit  was  fixed  naked  with  his  neck  in  a  cleft  stick  and 
scourged  to  death,  he  called  his  slave  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,^ 
while  he  muttered,  "What  a  loss  my  death  will  be  to  art." 

12.  Galba  and  Otho  (a.  d.  68). — Galba  had  already  been 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops,  and  the  senate  ratified  the 
choice.  Hitherto  the  Romans  had  never  looked  outside  of  the 
Julian  line  for  an  imperator ;  now  that  this  family  was  extinct, 
any  one  might  aim  for  the  highest  prize.  Scarcely  had  Galba 
arrived  in  Rome  when  the  legions  in  Upper  Germany  revolted. 
This  induced  him  to  associate  a  young  and  active  colleague 
with  himself  in  the  government.  The  choice  fell  on  L.  Piso, 
whose  frugal  habits  and  austere  virtues  increased  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Galba.  The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  usual  donations 
were  withheld,  received  their  new  commander  in  gloomy  silence. 
No  one  was  more  disappointed  when  Piso  was  associated  in  the 
government  than  Otho,  the  husband  of  Poppaea,  who  had 
entered  Rome  with  Galba  and  hoped  to  succeed  him.  When  he 
found  his  scheme  interrupted,  ho  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  who  were  in  ill-humor  on  account  of  the  parsimony  of 
Galba,  and  was  saluted  imperator.  When  Galba  appeared,  he 
was  deserted  by  the  praetorians  and  killed  in  the  forum  with  his 
colleague.  Otho,  who  was  accepted  by  the  senate,  adopted  suit- 
able measures  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  nobles  were 
conciliated,  consuls  appointed,  and  exiles  restored.  The  legions 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  however,  declared  Vitellius  emperor,  while 
the  legions  in  the  East  declared  for  Otho.  Civil  war  seemed 
imminent  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Two  divisions  of  the 
army  of  Vitellius  were  already  entering  Italy  under  Valens  and 
Caecina,  through  the  passes  of  Mt.  Gen^vre  and  the  great  St. 
Bernard.  Otho  encountered  their  forces  at  Bedriacum,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Adda  and  the  Po,  but  being  defeated  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  Vitellius  became  emperor. 

^  During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Briton'?  (a.  d.  61)  under  Boadicaea  revolted,  and  Corbulo 
carried  on  a  war  against  the  Farthians  and  Armeniaus. 
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la  Vitellius  (a.  d.  68-69).— Vitellius  was  a  glutton  and  a 
tjrraat,  cowardly  and  vacillating.*  He  neglected  every  duty 
and  left  the  management  of  affairs  to  the  victors  at  Bedriacum. 
The  contest  had  been  waged  thus  far  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
West.  There  were  nine  legions  in  the  East  under  the  com- 
mand of  discreet  and  able  leaders.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  the 
commander  in  Palestine,  was  declared  imperator  by  his  soldiers 
Leaving  his  son  Titus  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews, 
Vespasian  dispatched  his  generals,  Antonius  Primus  and  Mu- 
cianus,  across  the  Eastern  Alps  into  Italy.  The  second  battle 
of  Bedriacum  decided  the  contest  The  victors  advanced  to 
Rome,  and  a  division  of  the  army  forced  its  way  througli  the 
Colline  gate.  A  terrible  combat  followed  in  the  streets.  The 
populace  looked  on,  applauded  or  hooted  as  in  a  theatre,  helped 
drag  the  fugitives  forth  for  slaughter,  and  snatched  plunder 
from  the  dead  and  the  dying.  During  the  77ielee  the  Capitoline 
temple  was  burnt.  The  adherents  of  Vitellius  took  refuge  in 
the  prsBtorian  camp  ;  but  this  was  soon  stormed  and  taken,  and 
Vitellius  was  put  to  death. 


■•  ♦  •» 


The   Flaviaj^    Emperors:    Vespasian,    Titus,  DoMrriAN, 

A.  D.  69-96. 

1.  The  Revolt  in  Gtermany  and  GkraL— Vespasian  had 
scarcely  heard  of  the  honors  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate 
when  the  empire  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
best  provinces.  The  army  in  Gaul  and  on  the  Rhine  "had  been 
very  much  weakened  during  the  late  civil  wars.  Claudius 
Civilis  seized  the  opportunity  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the 
Gauls  who  served  in  the  legions.    The  revolt  spread  through 

•  Tacitus,  Hist,  iii,  36.  de.-'cribes  him  admirably. 
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Gaul,  and  the  Druids  predicted  another  fall  of  Eome  by 
Oallic  arms.  Mucianus  hastened  to  meet  the  danger.  The 
Gauls  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  insurrection,  held  a  congress 
in  the  territory  of  the  Rhemi — whose  capital  Bheims  after- 
wards became  the  sacred  seat  of  the  French  monarchy — and 
decided  on  submission.  Some  other  tribes  took  occasion  to 
desert  to  the  Eomans.  Civilis  had  already  been  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  island  of  Batavi,  where  he  defended  himself 
with  great  skill  and  desperate  courage ;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Eomans  conquered.  Civilis  saved  his  life  by  swimming 
across  the  Ehine.*  When  Vespasian  arrived  in  Borne  he  began 
at  once  to  restore  discipline  to  the  army,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  j)urify  the  senate.  Economy 
and  order  were  introduced,  the  finances  restored,  and  luxury 
and  extravagance  restrained. 

2.  The  Colosseum  and  other  Structures. — ^Vespasian 
expended  large  sums  in  public  works,  rebuilt  the  capitol,  erected 
a  temple  of  peace  and  a  new  forum,  and,  more  than  all,  com- 
menced the  most  stupendous  work  of  antiquity,  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre,  or  colosseum,^  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  either 
from  its  size  or  from  this  colossal  status  of  Nero  which  stood 
near  by  it.  He  patronized  learned  men.  Under  his  reign  Quin- 
tilian,  the  rhetorician,  enjoyed  the  salary  which  Vespasian  al- 
lowed to  public  teachers.  Thg  only  exception  to  his  clemency 
was  the  banishment  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Cynic  philosophers. 

3.  Military  Exploits. — When  Vespasian  was  declared 
imperatovy  he  left  his  son  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
In  A.  D.  70  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  city  demolished,  and  the 
Jews  from  this  time  were  scattered  over  the  empire.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  to  Eome  was  Josephus,  the  historian  of  the 
war.  The  arch  of  Titus,  which  still  stands  at  Eome,  displays 
the'  representation  of  the  Jewish  sacred  vessels  that  were  car- 


*  Merivale  says  that  Civilis  at  this  time  prave  up  the  island,  and  fled  across  the  Rhine, 
Tacitus  (v.,  19)  states  distinctly  that  he  retired  to  the  island  {in  insvlam  c<mcesHt!\ 
and  after  its  capture  (v.  28)  fled  across  the  Rhine.  (Dederich  Q.  d.  ROm.  n.  d.  Deutsch,  p. 
128,  and  Meyer  Der  Preiheits  krieg  d.  Betaven  nnter  Civilis,  p.  88.) 

"  It  was  intended  for  hnnts  of  wild  animals  (mnation&i)  and  sea-flsrhts  (naumad^kB) 
It  seated  87,000  persons.    It  was  erected  within  the  site  of  Nero's  golden  house. 
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ried  off  by  Titus.  In  Britain,  Agricola  extended  the  limit«  of 
the  empire  to  the  north,  and  compelled  the  wild  tribes  in  Cale- 
donia to  sabmit. 


Tdb  Tlatun 


4.  Character  of  Vespasian.  —  Vespasian's  goTemmeni 
waa  a  model  of  moderation  and  economy.  He  was  the  restorer 
of  the  state.  He  shared  the  imperial  duties  with  his  son,  who 
was  acknowledged  emperor  without  difficulty  on  the  death  of 

Ilia  father. 

5.  TltuB  Declared  Emperor  (a.  d.  79-81).— Titus,  when 

iie  ascended  the  throne,  laid  aside  the  failings  of  his  yonth  and 
mlcd  with  so  much  firmness  and  justice,  that  he  was  called 
"the  delight  of  mankind."  The  law  of  maje4as  was  allowed 
to  slumber,  and  the  infamous  trade  of  the  delators  was  bu8- 


■n  Hiip|U4td  lo  have  nttiheil  ben  af 


TTiAEnlflc^ntfopiitaiii  erected  hrnomltlui.   ^le^adilMn 
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pended.    Hia  government  was  go  just  and  equitable  that  uo 
one  was  punished  for  political  ofiences. 

G.  Eruption  of  Mount  VesuTius. — Daring  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  .took  place. 
The  tovns  of  Hercnlaacmn,*  Pompeji,  and  Stabite  were  ovei^ 


whelmed.  The  elder  Pliny '  lost  his  life  in  investigating  the 
canse  of  the  eruption.  Pompeji  vas  covered  with  ashes  and 
sand,  so  that  everything  remained  in  a  remarkable  state  ot 
preservation.  The  city  has  been  excavated,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  remains  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conc^tion 
of  the  civilization  and  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  time  of  the  empire, 

7.  Death  of  Titus. — During  his  reign  a  great  fire  swept 
through  the  city.  The  Colosseam,' which  had  been  begun  by 
his  predecessor,  was  dedicated  with  magnificent  games  that 

■  The  vonneer  Pliny  i[ives  Bn  awonnt  of  the  Bruption  In  two  latMrt  (Ep.  vl..  W.  SO}  U 
hla  triimi  TKitna. 

■  Ibit  iuQi>!  a4>peu»  lint  in  Bede,  In  the  Tih  ceotnqr.  •  See  map,  p  Sa 
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lasted  one  hundred  days.^  Titus  associated  no  one  with  him 
in  the  government,  though  he  often  spoke  of  his  brother  aa 
his  destined  successor. 

8.  Domitian  (a.  d.  81-96). — ^Domitian^  the  last  of  the 
Flavian  dynasty,  was  a  cruel  tyrant.  He  took  delight  in  nothing 
but  contests  of  wild  beasts  and  in  gladiatorial  games.  During 
his  reign  begamthe  series  of  contests  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
on  the  Eliine  and  the  Danube  frontiers,  which  soon  shook 
the  power  and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  empire. 
The  Dacians  crossed  the  Danube  and  ravaged  the  province  of 
Moesia.  Domitian's  general,  Julianus,  prosecuted  the  war  with 
success,  yet  Domitian  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  promised 
to  pay  the  Dacian  king  Decebalus,  tribute.  In  Pannonia  also 
the  enemy  was  successful.  Agricola,  who  had  carried  on  a 
successful  campaign  in  Britain  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  subdue 
the  whole  island,  was  recalled  because  Domitian  was  jealous  of 
his  fame  (a.d.  84).  In  order  to  provide  shows  and  games  for 
the  people,  Domitian  plundered  the  nobles.    He  exacted  large 

*  The  following  admirable  description  of  the  amphitheatre  and  its  sports  Is  from 
Gibbon :  *'  The  hunting,  or  exliibition  of  wild  beasts,  was  conducted  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  a  people  who  staled  themselves  the  masters  of  the  world  ;  nor  was  the  edifice 
appropriated  to  that  entertainment  less  expressive  of  Boman  greatness.  Posterity  admires, 
and  will  long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titns,  which  so  well  de- 
served the  epithet  of  colossal.  It  was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  breadth,  founded  on  four- 
score arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  outside  of  the  edifice  was  encrusted  with  marble,  and 
decorated  with  statucfs.  The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave  which  formed  the  inside  were 
filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats  of  marble,  likewise  covered 
with  cushions,  and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  spectators. 
Sixty-four  vomitorioy  (for  by  that  name  the  doors  were  very  aptly  distinguisheMl)  ponied 
forth  the  immense  multitude  ;  and  the  entrances,  passages,  and  staircases,  were  con- 
trived with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  each  person,  wnether  of  the  senatoriaJ,  the  eqnes- 
trian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  in  any  respect  could  be  subservient  to  the  convenience  or 
pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They  were  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample 
canopy  occasionally  drawn  over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  impregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  aromatics.  In 
the  centre  of  the  edifice  the  arena,  or  stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 
cessively assumed  the  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  the  Hcsperides,  and  was  afterwards  broken  into  the  rocks 
and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water  ;  and  what  had  jupt  before  a])peared  a  level  plain  might  be  suddenly  converted 
into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels  and  replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  In  the  decorations  of  these  scenes,  the  Roman  emperors  displayed  their  wealth 
and  liberality ;  and  we  read  on  various  occasions,  thai  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.  The  poet  who  de- 
scribes thegame«s  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  attracted  to  the  capital  by 
the  fame  of  their  raatoiiflcence,  aflirms  that  the  nets  desig:ned  aa  a  defence  agamst  the 
wild  beasts  were  of  gold  wire  ;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded,  and  that  the  beU  or  circle 
which  divided  the  several  ranks  of  the  spectators  from  each  other,  was  studded  with  $ 
precious  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones."  *  See  map  No,  7. 
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gifts  from  the  provinces.  ^  A  triumphal  arch  and  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  were  erected  in  the  forum,  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Vespasian.*  Domitian  had  himself  styled  a  god, 
and  was  worshipped  with  divine  honors.  Discontent  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire.  On  the  Khenish  frontier  an  insurrec- 
tion hroke  out.  It  was  unsuccessful ;  but  from  this  time  date 
the  cruelties  which  make  the  name  of  Domitian  especially  in- 
famous. A  jealousy  of  all  excellences  seemed  to  possess  him. 
The  philosophers,  among  whom  was  the  wise  Epictetus,  were 
banished.  The  Christians  and  the  Jews  were  murdered  in 
great  numbers,  and  all  classes  were  teased  and  irritated.  Tlie 
grim  humor  with  which  he  delighted  to  accompany  his  cruel- 
ties, aggravated  them.  At  length  his  own  household  rose 
against  him.  He  was  assassinated,  and  the  throne  was  given 
to  ITerva  by  the  senate. 

9.  The  Last  of  the  "  Twelve  Csesars." — Domitian  ^  was 
the  last  of  the  *^  twelve  Caesars.*'  The  succeeding  emperors 
assumed  the  title,  but  from  the  fact  that  Suetonius  composed 
the  biography  of  the  first  twelve,  the  name  has  become  their 
peculiar  heritage.  The  chief  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
twelve  Caesars  are  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  Much  interesting 
information  concerning  tliis  period  is  also  gathered  from  the 
satires  of  Juvenal.  We  must  not,  however,  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  denunciations  of  these  writers  against  former 
tyrants.  Tyrannicide  had  long  been  a  favorite  subject  with  poets 
and  rhetoricians,  and  these  tirades  were  nothing  new.  Be- 
sides, the  policy  of  Trajan,  under  whose  reign  both  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal  wrote,  encouraged  abuse  of  his  predecessors.  If  liberty 
was  to  be  restored,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it  had  been 
overthrown.  Tacitus  wrote  as  a  Eoman  of  the  old  school,  and 
every  page  shows  that  he  was  a  partisan.  Everywhere  through- 
out the  provinces,*  the  government  was  wise  and  ably  adminis- 
tered.   The  city  of  Rome  alone  felt  the  weight  of  tyranny. 

'  Aurum  coronarium. 

•  The  columns  of  this  temple  (It  was  erected  by  Domitian)  are  ptill  standing ;  it  was 
restored  by  Severns. 

•  Darin?  his  reign  the  pay  of  the  army  was  increased  from  225  to  300  denarii,  paid  In 
tour  instead  of  three  yearly  installments. 

^  Strabo,  Philo.  and  Josephns  speak  in  praise  of  the  government.  Valerias  Hfudmns 
f^d  Paterculas  praise  Tiberm?* 


i 
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The    Kbiqns  of   Nkeva,  of  Teajan,  of    Hadbiak, 
A.  D.  96-138 — PEOsPEEnr  of  the  Ehpibe. 


1,  Nerva  (a.  d,  96-98). — Nerva  wae  remarkable  for  his 
virtues  and  clemency.  He  pat  a  stop  to  trials  for  treason, 
duninighed  taxes,  recalled  the  exiles,  distributed  land  among 
the  poor,  and  relieved  the  people  of  Italy  from  the  dnty  of 
furnishing  free  post-wagons  and  couriora.*  In  order  to  re- 
strain the  insolence  of  the  prfetorians  who  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  his  election,  he  adopted  M.  Ulpins  Trajanus,  the 
brave  commander  on  the  Bhiue  frontier.  The  senate  con- 
firmed the  adoption.  After  a  reign  of  only  sixtoen  months 
Nerva  died 

2  Tr^jaQ  (a.  d  98-11?) — Trajan  was  bom  at  ItfJica  in 
Spam  He  was  the  first  emperop 
who  was  not  a  native  of  Italy.  Tra- 
jan was  at  Cologne  when  he  received 
the  rema  of  government.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  assure  the  senate 
that  no  one  of  its  members  shonld 
suffer  death  during  hia  reign.  The 
tranquillity  of  Borne  allowed  him  to 
remain  a  year  on  the  fivntier,  per- 
fecting its  defences.  He  bnilt  & 
bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,' 
founded  colonies  beyond  the  right 
hank,  and  marked  off  the  tributary 
district,  the  agri '  decumales,  by  a 
mound  and  a  ditch  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Dannbe.     On  his 
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return  to  Kome,  his  equable  measures  won  for  him  great  popu- 
larity. The  Romans  regarded  him  as  the  best  of  all  their 
emperors.  He  was  brave  and  magnanimous.  He  knew  how 
to  be  lenient  as  well  as  strict,  and  to  combine  business  with 
sociability.  The  Eomans  gave  him  the  name  of  Optimus  (the 
best)y  and  in  later  times  the  senate  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
compliment  to  a  new  emperor  to  declare  that  he  "  was  more 
fortunate  than  Augustus  and  better  than  Trajan." 

3.  War  with  the  Dacians  (a.  d.  101). — When  the  Dacians 
demanded  the  tribute  promised  them  by  Domitian,  Trajan 
crossed  the  Danube  and  defeated  them  in  a  terrible  battle,  and 
their  chieftain  Decebalus  fell  by  his  own  sword  amid  the  ruinsi 
of  his  capital.^  On  his  return  to  Eome  in  A.  D.  106  Trajan 
received  the  name  of  Dacicus,  and  celebrated  a  magnificent 
triumph  that  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days,  in 
which  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought  and  eleven  thousand  wild 
animals  were  killed.  In  the  East  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Parthians,*  took  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  and  converted 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  into  provinces  (a.  d.  117).  Arabia 
PetrsBa  also  was  added  to  the  empire. 

4.  His  Forum  and  Poor  Laws. — Trajan  was  a  generous 
patron  of  literature. .  During  his  reign  flourished  the  younger 
Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  Plutarch.  He  extended  the  poor-law  of 
Nerva  so  that  five  thousand  children  received  allowances  of 
com,  and  made  loans  at  2^  to  5  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors  of 
encumbered  estates.  He  embellished  Kome  with  public  build- 
ings, temples,  and  a  new  forum,  in  which  the  five-hailed  basilica 
and  the  magnificent  column  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet 
high,  on  which  are  engraved  twenty-five  thousand  human 
figures,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  adorned  by  his  own  statue,^ 
formed  the  noblest  ornament.  In  this  forum  were  also  erected 
the  Ulpian  library  and  a  triumphal  arch.  Besides  these  works  he 
constructed  a  new  theatre,  an  odeum,  and  a  gymnasium,  enlarged 
the  circus  maximus,  added  to  the  nine  aqueducts  a  new  one, 
and  on  the  Esquiline  hill  erected  new  baths  near  those  of  Titus. 

*  ZermlzegethnBa.  *  In  1567  Seztus  V.  replaced  the  statue  bv  one  of  St.  Pet^. 

•  See  map  No,  7t 
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Eyery  part  of  the  empire  was  adorned  with  magnificent  boild- 
ings,  roada,  bridges,  or  other  useful  improvements. 

5.  Prosperity  of  the  Empire. — That  Trajan  was  unwearied 

in  his  attentions  to  the  details  of  business  is  attested  by  his 
correspondence  with  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  governor  of 
Bithynia  in  A.  n.  103.  His  management  of  the  finances  was 
remarkably  good,  and  his  administration  of  justice  was  firm  and 


impartial.  During  his  reign  the  empire  reached  the  highest 
state  of  prosperity,  and  extended  its  limits  on  the  east  uid 
the  west  to  the  furthest  points  it  ever  reached.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  legate  Hadrian. 

6.  Hadrian  (a.  D.  117-138). —  Hadrian  returned  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  gave  his  attention  to  defending  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  rather  than  enlarging  them.  He 
voluntarily  relinquished  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria. 
Hadrian  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  he  was  deeply  versed 
in  almost  every  department  of  learning.  He  had  the  same 
genial  manners  as  Trajan,  and  the  same  applicatiou  to  bneineos. 
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Eeturaing  to  Eome  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war,  he  was  enabled 
to  win  favor  with  all  classes  by  his  liberality.  He  remitted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  the  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  fiscus 
for  sixteen  years,  and  burnt  the  records  of  the  debt  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  the  provinces  a  large  part  of  the  arrears 
was  also  remitted.* 

7.  His  Travels. — Disturbances  in  the  East,  and  all  along 
the  frontier,  compelled  Hadrian  to  leave  the  capitaL  The  Danu- 
bian  frontier  particularly  demanded  his  attention.  He  had  no 
sooner,  however,  quitted  the  city  than  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him ;  he  returned  and  queUed  it  with  severity.  After 
some  slight  success  against  the  Dacians  he  recrossed  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  that  Trajan  had  thrown  across  the  Danube. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Eome  he  visited  Gaul,  crossed  over  to  Britain 
and  saw  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in  wealth  and 
civilization— the  country  was  weU  provided  with  roads  which 
centred  in  Eboracum  (York),*  the  capital,  and  a  large  inland 
and  foreign  trade  brought  wealth  and  prosperity.  Thence  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  visited  the 
distant  East.  From  Syria  he  journeyed  homeward  through 
Asia  Minor,  making  a  long  stay  at  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  great 
university  of  the  then  civilized  world.^ 

8.  His  Buildings. — On  his  return  to  Some,  he  spent  his 
time  in  diligent  administration  of  the  empire,  and  decorated  the 
city  with  splendid  buildings — among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  temple  of  Eoma  and  Venus,  and  the  Mausoleum  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  still  a  majestic  ruin  under  the  name 
of  the  Castle  of  St  Angela,  Other  works  were  distributed  over 
the  empire,  as  the  villa  at  Tivoli,  extensive  ruins  of  which  still 
remain,  the  ramparts  in  Britain,  the  temple  of  Augustus  at 
Tarraco,  a  basilica  at  Nimes  (Nemausus),  and  costly  structures 
at  Alexandria.    He  also  established  a  university  at  Eome  under 

*  The  amount  remitted  to  the  fiscus  amounted  to  900  millions  sesterces,  as  we  learn 
from  inscriptions  (Orelli  Inscr.  sel.  vol.  i.,  p.  193 :  Eckhel,  p.  478).  Many  think  that  this 
act  of  Hadrian  was  sculptured  on  the  two  marble  screens  found  in  the  comitinm. 

"  During  this  journey  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  intolerable  the  burden  of 
furnishing  Tree  post-wagons  and  couriers  had  become  to  the  provincials;  he  therefore 
abolished  it  in  the  provmces  as  Nerva  had  done  in  Italy,  and  paid  the  expenses  from  his 
own  purse  (JUcus),  By  him  the  postal  department  (curnu  jntUicus)  was  regularly 
organized.  •  See  map  No.  7. 
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the  name  of  the  AthenEeum,  and  endowed  its  professors  on  a 
magnificent  scale. 

9.  Revolt    of  the  Jews. — Dnring  hia  reign   the  Jews 

revolted  on  account  of  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  ^Ua  CapttoUna  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
erection  of  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  in  the  holy  temple.  The  Jews 
fought  with  great  desperation,  bnt  were  finally  subdued.  Five 
hundred  and  eighty  thonsaAd  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  battle, 


HOLB  or  HU>BUH  Bebtored.' 


while  vast  nnmbers  perished  by  hunger,  pestilence,  and  fire. 

The  last  hope  of  Jewish  independence  was  gone ;  the  race  was 
now  completely  dispersed.  The  colony  of  '^Ka  CapttoUna  was 
then  strengthened  and  the  sacred  city  rebuilt ;  but  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  enter  it,  while  to  the  Christians  the  same 
freedom  was  granted  as  to  the  Eomans.' 


'  See  Dcrerbnurj 


w  the  Castle  al  St  Angplo. 
_    _l  Biir  rhiftflire  et  la  goographle  de  Palestine,  p.  t 
it  tlie  canse  ot  the  iosnirecilon,  we  I.  c,  vol.  vil.,  8S9  ll. 
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10.  His  Inquiring  Spirit. — The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  discouraged.  In  all  parts  of  his  empire  Hadrian 
showed  himself  a  seeker  of  the  truth;  Judaism,  Christianity, 
the  fantastic  theosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  all  claimed  his  attention,  and 
into  the  investigation  of  all  he  threw  himself  with  ardor  and 
vehemence.  , 

11.  Hadrian,  Emperor  of  the  Roman  World. — Of 
Hadrian  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the  first  emi)eror  who 
understood  his  position  as  master  of  the  world.  All  through- 
out the  vast  empire  conquerors  and  conquered  were  recognized 
as  one  people,  while  their  equalization  was  left  to  the  gradual 
influences  that  were  at  work  to  bring  it  about.  Hadrian  asso- 
ciated Commodus  Verus  in  the  labors  of  administration,  and 
adopted  him  as  his  successor.  He  died  soon  after,  and  then 
Hadrian  nominated  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  as  his  successor,  at 
the  same  time  compelling  him  to  adopt  two  heirs,  L.  Verus,  the 
son  of  his  late  colleague,  and  Annius  Verus,  his  own  sister's  son. 


♦•  ♦  •» 


ch:a."e»tidr   ZiXrv. 

The  Age  of  the  Antonines — Continued  PBOSPEBmr  of 

THE  Empire,  A.  D.  138-180. 

1.  Antoninus  Pius  (a.  d.  138-161).— Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, commonly  called  Antoninus  Pius,  a  title  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  senate,  was  in  simplicity  of  character  and  devotion 
to  business  one  of  the  best  of  rulers.  He  associated  Marcus 
Aurelius  with  himself  in  the  government,  and  for  twenty- 
three  years  they  ruled  together,  vying  with  each  other  in  noble 
qualities  and  in  the  excellence  of  their  administration.  Anto- 
ninus avoided  war  that  he  might  promote  the  arts  of  peace. 
During  his  long  reign  he  never  left  Italy.  The  empire  remained 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  general  contentment.    He  watched 
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with  vigilance  over  the  frootiera,  and  in  some  fjuarters,  as  in 
Britain,  Dacia,  Mauretania,  and  Egypt,  troubles  occurred  tt 
occupy  his  legates,  but  no  war  of  any 
magnitude.  His  reign  has  been  pro- 
nounced happy  because  it  nas  barren 
of  events.  In  the  internal  administra- 
tion Antoninus  made  no  changes.  Ha 
continned  a  liberal  policy  toward  the 
senate ;  he  fonnded  schools,'  repaired 
roads  and  harbors,'  and  encouraged 
trade.  The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  checked,  and  to  htm  Juatin 
Martyr  addressed  his  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity. Antoninus  died  at  Lorium*  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His 
last  thouglits  were  devoted  to  the  wel 

fare  of  the  rep  bl  c  and  th  last  watchwo  d  he  ga  e  to  the  sold  era 
was  tBq  an      ta    wb    h  m  ans  not  aJone   qua    m  ty  but  also 


'  ITw  ilimvntallon  of  poor  children  ■xax  eii™d»d  by  fonndlnp  a  obarltv  pcIiooI  fm 
^rlB.  which  he  named  Hfter  hln  wife  FauEittna.  to  whom  he  ateo  dedicated  the  magnlfl 
cent  temple  iltna'd  at  the  comer  nf  ih?  forum  where  (he  via  ntera  enters. 

■The  city  of  HimeB.  fram  which  hi^  ancestors  came  to  Bome.  owed  (o  him  iha 
tmphitlieaire  and  aqueduct  which  are  Cbe  Claest  niiaa  of  ^nuw  (tn^t«Ctuie  out  of  Ital^ 
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purily,  serenity,  and  contentment  of  mind.    In  this  one  wonl 
was  embodied  the  whole  character  of  hia  life. 

2.' Marcus  Anrelius  (a.  d.  161-180).— This  prince  was 
Bnmamed  the  philosopher,  for  he  modeled  Ms  life  upon  the 
precepts  of  the  Stoic  philoBophy. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  cores 
of  his  office  with  patient  atten- 
tion, but  his  mind  was  alwajs 
with  his  cboBeo  studies,  with 
the  sophists  and  the  rhetori- 
cians. Fronto  informs  ns  that 
he  was  accounted  the  best  orar 
tor  of  his  age. 

3.  Activity  of  the  Bar- 
barians.— On  the  frontiers  the 
barbarian  forces,  pressed  by 
other  tribes  in  their  rear  and 
cramped  in  their  anoiunt  homes,  aUwuB  Atmuua. 
became  more  and  more  men- 
acing. The  time  was  coming  when  the  pale .  student  of  the 
Palatine  must  ])ass  his  days  in  the  saddle  and  his  nights  under 
canvas  in  t!ie  wildest  frontiers  of  the  empire.*  First,  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  Parthian  king  broke  the  peace  and  in- 
vaded Armenia  (a.  D.  IGl),  Aurehus'  legates  defeated  him  in 
battle,  invaded  Mesopotamia,*  destroyed  Selencia,  and  pene- 
trated to  Babylon.  The  Parthian  king  purchased  peace  by 
ceding  Mesopotamia  to  Rome.  In  the  meanwhile,  at  home, 
Anrelius  conducted  the  government  with  deference  to  the 
senate,  and  chose  the  ablest  men  for  his  ministers  and  prefects. 
Ho  shared  the  government  with  Verus,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  empire  there  were  two  Augusti. 

4.  The  Plague. — The  Syrian  legions  brought  back  the 
plngne,  which  extended  along  the  line  of  their  march  through 
several  provinces,  and  so  devastated  Italy  that  whole  towns  with 
their  villas  and  lands  were  left  without  inhabitants  or  cultiTators, 


'  Meri>ale, 


ip  Ho.  T. 
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and  fell  to  ruin  or  relapsed  into  wildernesses.  The  efforts  to 
overcome  the  disease  were  directed  by  the  celebrated  physician 
Galen.  The  cause  of  the  pestilence  was  charged  upon  the 
Christians,  and  the  emperor  permitted  two  cruel  persecutions 
in  which  Justin  Martyr  died  at  Eome,  and  Polycarp  at  Smyrna. 

5.  The  Frontier. — The  dangers  from  the  barbarians  grew 
more  menacing  on  the  frontiers.  Aurelius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions,  and  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years  ^  he 
was  occupied  almost  unceasingly  in  checking  the  advance  of  the 
invaders.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  on  the  Dan- 
ubian  frontier  in  contests  with  the  Marcomanni,*  the  Sarmatian, 
the  Scythian,  and  the  German  tribes.  But  little  is  known  of  the 
details  of  these  campaigns.  The  emperor  died  at  Vindobona 
(Vienna)  during  a  campaign,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

6.  He  Founds  an  Orphan  School. — During  the  inter- 
vals in  the  numerous  campaigns,  Aurelius  found  time  to  enlarge 
the  charities  of  his  predecessors.  He  founded  an  institution 
for  orphan  girls,  and  in  a.d.  176  remitted  the  debts  and  arrears 
of  taxes  due  from  Italy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years,  and 
ordered  the  papers  of  claims  to  be  burnt  in  the  forum.^  The 
equestrian  statue  which  the  senate  decreed  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
still  stands  on  the  platform  of  the  Campidoglio.^ 

7.  The  Climax  of  the  Empire. — Aurelius  was  the  last  of 
the  princes  styled  the  five  good  emperors.  From  his  time  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman  people  declined  rapidly.  Au- 
relius united  in  himself  the  different  talents  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, of  a  fine  writer,  a  skillful  soldier,  and  a  judicious  ruler.  His 
"Meditations"  have  made  him  known  to  posterity.  They  are 
a  record  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  rather  than  a  formal 
treatise  on  ethical  philosophy,  and  form  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful productions  of  the  human  mind. 


»  From  A.  D.  167  to  180.  *  See  map  No.  7. 

'  To  this  act  some  suppose  the  scnlptnred  figures  on  the  marble  slabs  in  the  forum 
refer :  that  they  led  np  to  the  statue  of  that  emperor. 

'  This  was  erected  In  the  forum  near  the  arch  of  S.  Sevems  ;  in  1187  it  was  traiiM'- 
ferred  to  the  Lateran,  and  in  1688  to  this  piazza.  In  the  piazza  Colonna  standH  the 
colunm  of  M.  Aurelius,  inscribed,  like  Trajan's,  with  reliefs  from  the  wars  against  the 
Marcomanni,    Four  relicts  from  the  arch  of  .Vk^Uus  ^^le  in  tUe  Conservatore  palace. 
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Internal  Condition  of  the  Empire. — Symitoms  of 

Decline. 

1.  The  Barbarians. — Under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
the  empire  presented  externally  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
From  the  death  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
government  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  was 
administered  with  honesty  and  wisdom.  The  armies  were  re- 
strained and  the  forms  of  civil  administration  carefully  pre- 
served. The  boundaries  of  the  empire  had  been  maintained  on 
the  North,  while  on  the  East  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Eoman  world  and  the  barbarians  had  been  advanced  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  The  symptoms  of  decline,  although 
hardly  visible  to  common  observation,  had  deeply  impressed 
Aurelius,  and  had  awakened  his  anxiety  and  apprehension 
for  the  future.  The  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  the  fron- 
tiers, which  had  hitherto  been  local  and  desultory,  now  be- 
came frequent.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  carry  on  war 
on  the  Ehine,  the  Danube,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  at  the 
same  time.  The  barbarian  tribes  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  new 
impulses.  The  unity  of  the  empire  imparted  a  germ  of  union 
to  its  assailants.  They  presented  themselves  on  every  frontier 
stronger  in  arms  and  tactics  as  well  as  in  numbers.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  resources  of  the  empire  were  reduced.  In  the 
reign  of  Aurelius  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomanni  was  repulsed 
with  gi'eat  difficulty.  It  excited  deep  alarm  and  foreboding 
throughout  the  empire. 

2.  Causes  of  Decline.— The  brilliancy  of  the  city  and  of 
the  great  provincial  capitals,  the  magnificence  of  the  games  and 
of  the  entertainments,  still  remained  undimmed.  As  yet  no 
distinct  murmurs  of  poverty  or  distress  were  heard  among  the 
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populace,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  during  these  long  years 
of  peace  and  uniform  good  government  that  any  but  the  wisest 
could  detect  signs  of  decay  or  dissolution.  Still,  causes  were 
at  work  that  reduced  the  people  to  pauperism,  crushed  out  the 
military  spirit,  extinguished  the  fire  of  genius,  and  spread 
decay  and  desolation  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  empire. 
These  causes,  moralists  ^  say,  were  the  disappearance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  East  in  exchange  for  silks,  carpets  and  orna- 
ments, and  for  whatever  else  in  dress,  for  the  table,  or  the  embel- 
lishment of  their  houses  pleased  the  fancies  of  the  Eomans  or 
gratified  their  tastes,  which,  under  the  odious  name  of  luxury, 
were  silently  weakening  the  foundations  of  the  government 
and  sapping  the  subjects  of  their  vigor  and  military  spirit. 

3.  Luxury  and  Wealth. — The  idea  of  luxury  must  al- 
ways be  a  relative  one.  The  standard  varies  in  differen^ 
countries  and  different  ages.  Many  of  the  luxuries  of  Europe 
are  daily  fare  in  Asia,  .while  articles  of  every  day  use  with  ua 
are  unknown  in  the  East.  Those  articles  which  in  one  age  in- 
dicate wealth  become  in  the  next  common  property.  In  fact 
every  person,  every  people,  and  every  generation  declares  those 
articles  to  be  luxuries  which  they  can  dispense  with.^  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  period  from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the 
death  of  Hadrian,  vast  fortunes  were  accumulated,  and  the 
ministers  of  luxury  and  pomp  multiplied  possibly  beyond  the 
conception  of  modern  ideas.  Still  the  amount  of  property 
held  by  a  single  individual  was  probably  not  larger  than  that 
in  modem  times,  and  the  luxury  and  magnificence  were  con- 
fined to  the  great,  to  the  few,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  the 
groundwork  of  calculation  for  Italy  and  the  Roman  world.  The 
agricultural  laborer,  as  well  as  the  artisan  in  the  provinces, 
maintained  himself  as  at  the  present  day,  by  his  own  labor  and 
that  of  his  household,  with  few  slaves,  or  according  to  Zumpt, 
with  none.     The  stories  that  Suetonius  has  related  of  the 


'  Merivale,  vol.  vii.,  p.  479.  «  Roscher,  p.  408. 

'  A  freedman  in  the  time  of  Aup^ustus,  thongh  he  had  suffered  great  loseesJn  the 
civil  wars,  left  8600  yoke  of  oxen,  250,000  head  of  small  cattle,  and  4116  slaves  (Plin.  Hist 
Nat.,  1.,  83,  47.  The  Russian  family  Scheremetjew,  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  bad 
900.000  serfs  who  were  themselves  in  possession  of  many  millions  of  property. 
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vast  extravagance  of  Caligula — that  he  squandered  the  income 
of  three  provinces^  in  a  single  banquet — of  Nero  and  of 
Vitellius,2  are  exceptional ;  the  other  emperors  for  many  cen- 
turies were  frugal  and  often  parsimonious.  The  richest  man 
throughout  the  Roman  world  had  only  about  four  hundred 
million  sesterces,^  and  only 'two  ^  are  mentioned  as  possessing 
this  sum.  The  largest  income  of  the  richest  Roman  family  was 
about  one  million  dollars.** 

4.  The  Standard  of  Luxury. — It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Roman  writers,  as  Pliny,  Varro,  and  Seneca,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  information,  looked  to 
the  past  as  the  golden  age,  and  condemned  every  change,  every 
new  convenience,  every  refinement  of  life,  as  dangerous  inno- 
vations. Varro  condemns  the  importation®  of  food,  and  the 
use  of  vessels  as  mediums  of  transporting  the  products  of  other 
lands,  and  Pliny  finds  in  the  artificial  growth  of  asparagus  and 
the  use  of  ice  the  evidence  of  the  most  unbounded  extrava- 
gance.'^ It  is  the  opinion  of  Priedlander,®  that  the  luxury  of 
the  table  in  ancient  Rome  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  wealthy 

*  Ten  million  sesterces. 

"  He  waa  chiefly  addicted  to  the  vices  of  luxury  and  cruelty.  He  made  generally  three 
meals  a  day,  sometimes  four  ;  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and  a  drunken  revel  after 
all.  This  amount  of  victuals  he  could  well  enough  bear  from  a  custom  to  which  he  had 
enured  himself,  of  frequently  vomiting.  For  the^e  several  meals  he  would  make  differ- 
ent appointments  at  the  houses  of  his  friends  on  the  same  day.  None  ever  entertained 
him  at  a  less  expense  than  400,000  sesterces  ($S0.000).  The  most  famous  was  a  act  enter- 
tainment given  him  by  his  brother,  at  which,  it  is  said,  there  were  served  up  no  lees  than 
two  thousand  choice  fi^shes,  and  seven  thousand  birds.  Yet  even  this  feast  he  himself 
outdid  at  a  feast  which  he  gave  upon  the  first  use  of  a  dish  which  had  been  made  for 
him,  and  which  for  its  extraordinary  size,  he  called  "  the  shield  of  Minerva."  In  this 
dish  there  were  chopped  up  together  the  livers  of  char-flsh,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and 

eiacocks  with  tongues  of  flamingoes  and  the  entrails  of  lampreys  (Suet.  Vitell.,  13). 
uring  the  whole  tmie  of  the  empire  he  found  only  one  imitator,  lai^balofl. 
'  About  $20,000,000.  Voltaire  estimated  Mazarin's  property  at  200,000,000  francs. 
Baron  J.  Rothschild's  (died  in  1868)  property  was  eptimated  at  2000  million  francs  ;  John 
J.  Arttor  was  worth  25  to  30  million  dollars,  and  A  T.  Stewart  left  at  least  60  millions, 
and  Vanderbilt  80  millions.  The  value  of  gold  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  was  at 
least  twice,  po-^sibly  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

*  Cn.  Lentulus  and  Narcissus,  Nero's  freedman.  '  $1^8,000. 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  importation  of  food  from  Asia  and  Africa 
into  Europe  to-day  is  easier  or  less  costly  than  into  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire. 
Thucydides  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  Athens  that  the  products  of 
all  lands  found  a  market  there.  Varro's  view  would  find  but  little  approyal  to-day  in 
Germany,  where  a  person  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  has  for  brealaast,  coffee  m>m 
East  India,  tea  from  China,  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  cheese  from  Im^and,  wine 
from  Spain,  caviare  from  Russia,  without  any  being  regarded  as  luxuries. — Botch.,  p.  428. 

^  The  mantle  woven  from  gold  which  the  empress  Agrippina  wore,  Pliny,  Bioa.  and 
Tacitus  mention  as  something  marvellous  and  unexampled.  Charles  the  Bold,  at  the 
battle  of  Grand-^on,  had  400  chests  filled  with  clottung  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
100  coats  for  himself  woven  with  gold. 

"  Sittengeschichte  Roms,,  p.  80. 
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in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  nor 
eijual  that  of  the  nineteenth.  The  luxury  that  prevailed  in 
dress,  ornaments,  furniture,  and  buildings,  certainly  did  not 
exceed,  probably  did  not  equal,  that  of  modem  times. 

5.  Prosperity  of  the  Xbnpire. — ^The  importation  of  articles 
of  luxury  such  as  silks,^  carpets  and  ornaments,  estimated  at 
one  hundred  million  sesterces  yearly,  was  certainly  very  small  ^ 
in  comparison  with  that  of  modem  times.  This  expenditure 
was  very  far  from  exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  Pliny*  aptly  depicts  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of 
the  empire.  "  The  provincials  as  well  as  the  Romaus,^  says  he, 
'^acknowledged  that  the  true  principles  of  social  life,  laws, 
agriculture  and  science,  which  had  first  been  invented  by  the 
wisdom  of  Athens,  were  now  firmly  established  by  the  jwwer 
of  Rome,  under  whose  auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  barba- 
rians were  united  by  an  equitable  government  and  a  common 
language.  They  affirmed,  that  with  the  improvement  of  arts, 
the  human  species  was  visibly  multiplied.  They  celebrated  the 
increasing  splendor  of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
country,  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden  ;  and 
the  long  festival  of  peace  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many 
nations,  forgetful  of  their  ancient  animosities,  and  delivered 
from  the  apprehension  of  future  danger."* 

6.  Causes  of  Decline. — To  what  then  shall  we  attribute 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  empire  ?  First  we  must  consider 
that  the  Romans  had  not  gained  their  enormous  wealth  by 
legitimate  labor,*  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  by  war. 
When  they  lost  the  power  to  conquer,  they  could  not  acquire 
the  habits  of  industry  and  accumulation.  When,  therefore, 
the  limits  of  conquest  had  been   reached,  inactivity  set  in. 

*  Silks  from  the  East  were  worth  their  weight  in  ^Id. 

'  Merivale  ae^ifns  as  one  caaee  of  decline,  the  disappearance  of  the  OTecions  metals 
in  the  East  in  exchange  for  loxuries.  According  to  recent  estimates  (1870)  tSSi\  million 
pounds  steiiing  were  exported  from  1861-09  to  Asia,  or  twelve  times  as  much  as  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  (£131  million  yearly)  ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver  was  1  to  10  ;  in  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  1  to  141 ;  these  figures  show  that  the 
imports  from  the  East  were  far  from  exhausting  the  supply  of  silver ;  that  the  produce 
of  the  mines  supplied  the  demand. 

•  Nat-  Hist,  iii.,  5.  *  Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  p.  70. 

'  A  thousand  dollars  spent  in  Inxnry  will  pay  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  of  wages.  A 
thousand  dollars  employed  as  capital  will,  in  ten  years,  paj  twenty  thousand  dollar;  of 
wage&. 
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The  Romans  lived  on  their  accumulations.  The  proletarians 
were  supported  in  the  capital  in  idleness,  a  form  of  luxury 
which  is  the  most  costly  of  all  indulgences,  for  it  corrupts  all 
manners,  perverts  all  offices  of  nature,  wastes  all  the  powers  of 
labor,  and  has  its  complete  result  in  poverty,  ignorance  and 
political  servitude.^  Although  money  was  diffused  throughout 
the  empire  in  exchange  for  luxuries,  yet  this  had  no  elevatiug 
effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  was  too  great.  The  few  were  very  rich,  and  the  many 
poor.  The  latter  instead  of  being  encouraged,  were  depressed. 
There  were  no  influences^  to  elevate  the  masses.  The  grades  of 
society  became  fixed,  and  no  one  could  hope  to  cross  the  barrier. 

7.  Extent  to  which  Idleness  can  be  Carried. — Gib- 
bon estimates  that  no  state  can,  without  soon  becoming  ex- 
hausted, support  more  than  about  one-twentieth  of  its  able- 
bodied  male  population  in  idleness.  The  proportion  at  Rome 
was  much  larger,  and  when  the  period  of  conquest  ceased,  and 
the  amount  of  wealth  expended  in  enjoyment  exceeded  the 
limit  of  production,  the  standard  of  industrial  prosperity  fell, 
the  laboring  classes  were  oppressed,  commerce  and  agriculture 
declined,  poverty  spread  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  un- 
willingness to  multiply  became  stronger  and  stronger.* 

8.  The  Decrease  in  Population. — The  decrease  in  the 
population  had  been  noticed  even  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  Polybius  says,  Eome  could  no  longer  place  such  armies  in 
the  field  as  she  had  raised  in  the  Second  Punic  war.  In  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  unfavorable  legislation  had  caused  the 
number  of  small  farmers^  to  decrease  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
awaken  the  anxiety  of  the  best  men  in  the  state,  and  OsBsar 
and  his  successors  struggled  earnestly  to  remedy  this  evil. 
Livy  speaks  with  wonder  of  the  armies  that  had  fought  in 
former  times  in  Latium,  where  now  only  a  few  slaves  tilled  the 
land  that  had  once  been  the  homes  of  so  many  hardy  warriors. 
In  the  time  of  Hadrian  there  was  possibly  some  slight  gain  in 
the  population  ;  yet,  with  this  exception,  the  returns  of  the 

»  Walker,  The  Science  of  Wealth,  p.  397.  "See  P-  487. 

»  Roscher,  p.  319  fif-  *  9««  P-  «1Q. 
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census  show  no  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  from 
the  second  Punic  war  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise.' 
This  decrease  in  the  population^  combined  with  the  disinclina- 
tion to  military  service,  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  a  native 
army  on  foot.  Augustus  found  it  difficult  to  fill  up  the  void 
caused  by  the  defeat  of  Varus.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus 
several  laws  were  passed  encouraging  marriage,  and  in  B.  c.  18, 
the  senate  decreed  that  marriage  should  be  imperative  on 
citizens  of  suitable  age.  These  efforts,  however,  produced  no 
lasting  effect,^  for,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  people  married  not 
to  have  heirs,  but  to  become  heirs,  since  they  could  only  receive 
legacies  in  case  they  married.  The  decrease  in  population 
continued  through  the  succeeding  generations. 

9.  The  Cause  of  the  Decrease  in  Population. — 
Roman  civilization,  instead  of  being  industrial  and  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  population,  was  military,  and  therefore  de- 
structive.^ The  Punic  wars  and  the  long  wars  in  the  East 
gave  a  serious  check  to  the  increase  of  population.  But  be- 
fore Italy  could  recover  from  these  losses,  the  Social^  and 
Civil  wars  followed,  and  the  drain  of  life  became  almost  con- 
stant for  nearly  two  centuries.  Still,  Italy  might  have  recov- 
ered had  not  other  and  even  more  deleterious  influences  come 
into  play.  The  importation  of  grain,  which  was  sold  in  the 
markets  in  Rome  below  the  cost  of  production  in  Italy,  caused 
even  farming  on  a  large  scale  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  land  into  pasturage.  The  veterans  who  had  been  settled  in 
colonies  soon  became  tired  of  work,  sold  their  little  farms  and 
returned  to  swell  the  impoverished  crowd  in  the  capital  that 
lived  on  the  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  state.    The  result 


»  The  population  of  the  city,  estimated  in  the  time  of  Angnstns  at  about  1^  to  Ij^  mil- 
lions, had  dwindled  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  to  one-half  that.  The  number  of  citizens, 
provincials  and  slaves  throughout  the  empire,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
It  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Claudius  120  millions,  a  total  that 
nearly  equals  half  of  that  of  modem  Europe  (estimated  at  312,396,480  in  Behm  and  Wag- 
ner's Bevolkerung.  der  Erde) ;  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  number 
of  citizens  (in  the  time  of  Claudius  about  20.000,000)  was  half  as  many  as  the  provincials, 
and  that  the  slaves  equalled  the  free  inhabitants. 

■*  Tacihis,  Ann.  iii.,  26,  and  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.,  16.  »  See  Roscher,  p.  291. 

♦  Nearly  500,000  perish^a  W  the  ^ci»l  w^r. 
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was  that  the  rural  districts  had  become  almost  a  desert  ten- 
anted by  a  few  wild  herdmen  and  gangs  of  slaves,  while  the 
free  population  that  had  once  tilled  the  soil,  wasted  away  under 
the  vice  and  the  profligacy  of  the  capitaL  Infanticide  and  expo- 
sure of  the  newly  born  children  which  Polybius  had  specified  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  population  in  Greece,  became 
fearfully  prevalent  at  Rome.  Ovid,*  Seneca,^  Plutarch,*  and 
Quintilian,^  tell  us  that  the  exposui*e  of  children  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  the  unborn  was  practiced  at  Some  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  although  laws  were  passed  to  encourage  the  charitable 
to  rear  foundlings,  still  infanticide  was  the  crying  vice  of  the 
empire  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  terrible  depopulation 
of  Italy. 

10.  Lack  of  Industrial  Enterprise. — To  these  consid- 
erations must  be  added  the  lack  of  all  industrial  enterprise 
among  the  Romans.  They  considered  all  labor  as  degrading, 
and  were  satisfied  to  live  in  the  capital  in  idleness  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  the  state.  They  had  no  mechanical  nor  in- 
ventive genius ;  the  practical  proficiency  which  they  seem  to 
have  attained  in  mechanics  and  engineering  was  almost  wholly 
due  to  Grecian  architects  aided  by  foreign  labor.  The  trades 
were  handed  over  to  slaves  and  freedmen,  the  prosperous 
middle  class  had  disappeared,  while  the  populace,  conciliated 
by  gladiatorial  games  and  the  distribution  of  com,  sank  lower 
and  lower,  until  they  became  the  brutal,  sensual  mob,  which 
Juvenal  and  Tacitus  paint  in  the  most  hideous  colors.  In  the 
age  of  the  Anfconines,  this  populace  had  become  a  motley  mul- 
titude without  opinions  or  purposes,  over  which  a  lethargy,  a 
torpor  was  creeping  that  numbed  every  noble  instinct.  Their 
only  thought  was  to  live  on  the  public  rations,  to  spend  their 
days  in  idleness,  in  the  circus  and  in  crime.  The  higher  classes 
had  outlived  all  their  high  ideals,  and  could  put  forth  no  effort 
to  awaken  the  masses  from  their  slumber,  nor  to  induce  them  to 
shake  off  their  inactivity. 


>  Ovid,  De  Nnc,  22.  •  Seneca,  Ad.  Hdv.,  xyi 


11.  Influence  of  Civilization  on  fhe  Barbarians.— 

Even  the  barbarians  admitted  within  the  empire,  lost  their 
ancient  yigor.  The  sudden  change  from  a  life  of  rude  and 
violent  adventure  for  the  Roman  baths  and  schools  of  rhetoric, 
caused  an  unnatural  lethargy.  The  abrupt  introduction  to  a 
highly  civilized  and  luxurious  life,  was  too  much  for  them. 

12.  Superstitious  Observances.  —  A  society  in  such 
a  critical  condition  could  bear  no  sudden  shock.  In  A.  d. 
166  the  plague  broke  out,  and  famines,  earthquakes  and  con- 
flagrations fell  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.  The  vital  powers  of  the  empire  possessed  no  elas- 
ticity. Every  blow  seeemed  to  tell  upon  it  with  increasing 
strength.  To  repel  the  barbarians  on  the  frontier,  the  legions 
were  recruited  with  strangers,  slaves,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
streets.  Other  barbarians  were  admitted  and  settled  within 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  that  the  first  blow  might  fall  on 
them,  and  possibly  be  repelled.  In  these  disasters  the  people 
devoted  themselves  anew  to  superstitious  worship,  and  raised 
shrines  to  every  deity  whose  power  they  thought  could  avert 
the  coming  evils.  The  prevailing  schools  of  philosophy  all 
arrived  at  the  same  result — stoical  indifference  to  actual  life 
and  a  future  state,  a  profound  resignation  to  the  gloomy  fate 
that  weighed  down  the  world.  Religious  belief,  except  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  superstition,  was  absolutely  dead.  The  ancient 
gods  had  lost  their  hold  on  the  people,  and  no  new  objects  of 
worship  had  taken  their  place. 

13.  Christianity.— "In  thfe  midst  of  this  darkness,  a  still 
small  voice  was  heard  out  of  the  East,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; '  and 
after  a  while  the  same  voice  was  heard,  saying,  *  Gcd  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life ;'  and,  again,  a  Roman  citizen  of  Taisus  cried,  'This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'  There  was  rest 
then  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  ;  there  was  a  God,  too,  and 
life  everlasting,  for  those  who  believed  in  Him  and  His  Son, 
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who  had  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  and  so  the  new 
doctrine  came  to  Eome.  In  that  sluggish  mass  the  leaven  was 
hid  that  was  to  throw  thfe  whole  world  into  ferment;  into  that 
dark  soil,  in  which  so  much  that  was  precious  had  been  interred, 
a  grain  of  seed  was  cast  that  was  to  grow  into  a  stately  tree 
overshadowing  the  earth.  The  doctrine  spread  at  first,  as  we 
may  readily  suppose,  among  slaves,  whose  weary  lot  was  con- 
soled with  the  thought  that  the  Founder  of  their  creed  had 
expired  on  the  bitter  cross  reserved  for  them ;  then  gradually 
among  other  classes,  but  especially  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  other 
foreigners,  with  which  Rome  was  full,  until,  after  much  perse- 
cution and  many  relapses,  it  reached  the  highest  class  of  all, 
and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  land." 

14.  Equalizing  Influences. — We  have  already,  from  time 
to  time,  noticed  the  policy  of  the  empire  to  conciliate  foreign 
nationalities.  Its  aim  was  to  preserve  and  amalgamate  the 
varied  communities  with  their  different  languages,  customs, 
and  religious  creeds.  Caesar  had  commenced  the  policy  which 
the  empire  completed,  and  universal  toleration  was  accorded  to 
the  customs,  religions,  and  municipal  freedom  of  the  provin- 
cials. The  right  of  citizenship  was  extended  to  the  whole 
empire.  The  tendency  was  to  efface  distinctions  and  to  weld 
the  varied  and  diverse  elements  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

15.  The  National  Religion. — The  liberty,  however,  ac- 
corded to  the  foreign  forms  of  worship  did  not  relieve  the 
Roman  from  the  obligation  of  attending  to  his  own.  It  watf 
the  national  deities  under  whose  protection  the  empire  had 
attained  its  prosperity.  The  neglect  of  this  worship  would 
bring  adversity  and  final  ruin  to  the  state.  Thus  far  all 
had  joined  in  the  popular  worship.  This  duty — that  every 
man  in  his  devotions  should  conform  to  the  customs  of  his 
country — every  philosopher  from  Cicero  to  Epictetus  had  en- 
joined. 

16.  The  Deification  of  the  Emperor. — ^IJnder  the  em- 
pire the  custom  of  deifying  the  emperors  was  introduced.  This 
practice  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  soul  or  manes  of 
the  departed  ancestors  becam^  deities  ;  and  as  it  was  a  com- 
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mon  practice  for  children  to  worship  the  manes  of  their  fathers, 
so  it  was  natural  for  the  nation  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  country.  The 
statue  of  Augustus  had  been  set  up  in  the  provinces  for  wor- 
ship, and  the  figure  of  his  genius  had  been  placed  in  the 
chapels  at  Rome  beside  those  of  the  Lares.  Tiberius  had  de- 
prived Cyzicus  of  its  freedom  because  it  had  neglected  the 
worship  due  him.  Caligula  accepted  his  divinity  as  a  facU 
He  ordered  images  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  Jupiter,  to 
be  brought  from  Greece,  in  order  that  he  might  substitute  his 
own  head  for  that  of  the  god.^  The  result  was  that  the  empe- 
rors were  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  and  distant  peoples 
saw  in  their  apotheosis  and  the  vote  of  the  senate  conferring 
divine  honors  under  the  title  of  "Divus,"^  only  a  fitting  climax 
to  their  greatness  and  that  of  the  empire. 

17.  Persecution  of  the  Christians.— The  custom  of 
burning  incense  before  the  emperor's  statues  became  a  test  of 
loyalty.  In  this  act  of  adoration,  as  well  as  in  the  national 
worship,  the  Christians  not  only  refused  to  join,  but  actually 
denounced  them.  The  people  regarded  every  calamity  as  a 
visitation  of  divine  anger,  and  sought  with  scrupulous  care  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  attributed 
their  calamities  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  whose  worship  had 
been  neglected.  Under  the  republic,  in  moments  of  despair, 
a  Gaul  or  a  Greek  had  been  buried  alive  in  the  comitimn.  In 
the  age  of  Aurelius,  victims  were  sought  among  those  not  of  a 
foreign  nation,  but  of  a  hostile  faith.  Aurelius  regarded  the 
crime  of  the  Christians,*  the  crime  of  refusing  to  worship  the 
gods,  not  as  an  outbreak  of  turbulence  and  disobedience,  as  had 
been  the  case  under  Nero,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of 
the  national  divinities  and  the  national  worship.  Under  the 
protection  of  these  divinities,  the  empire  had  flourished,  and 
now,  in  the  crisis  of  its  fortune,  was  not  the  time  to  test  their 


'  Seneca  relates  that  Calignla  started  up  once  from  his  seat  when  a  thnnderHstorm  had 
interrupted  the  gladiatorial  games,  and  with  fearful  imprecations  against  heaven,  de- 
clared that  this  divided  empire  was  intolerable,  that  either  Jupiter  or  himself  must 
speedily  succumb.— iec/fcy,  HiM.  E'lrop.  Mor.,  vol.  i.,  p.  275.  '  Suet.,  xxii. 

"*  It  must  be  remembered  that  diviis  means  not  alone  divine  but  deified. 

*  Seeley,  Rom.  Imperialism. 
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value  by  a  wanton  defianca  The  firmness  of  the  Christians 
the  emperor  looked  upon  as  strange  and  unnatural,  and  he 
could  not  excuse  them  from  not  joining  in  a  service  which  he 
regarded  as  innocent  and  decorous.^ 

18.  Infidelityo — We  talk  of  unbelief  and  despair;  but 
what  atheism  or  despair  can  equal  the  set  gray  monotony  of 
despair  that  was  spreading  over  the  Boman  world !  The  peo- 
ple could  not  even  curse  God  and  die,  for  they  had  no  gods  to 
curse.  The  world  was  sick  at  heart,  and  the  words  that  Tacitus 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Tiberius  found  an  echo  throughout  the 
Roman  world.*  For  their  hearts  were  scarred  and  seamed  with 
evil  thoughts,  savagery,  and  lust  The  principles  of  decay 
were  at  work.  The  brilliant  administration  of  the  Antonines 
only  delayed  the  threatened  dissolution.  In  the  age  that  fol  • 
lowed  the  contrast  was  sharp  and  decisive. 


••  ♦  •• 


The  Period  of  Transiiion,  A.  D.  180-284. 

1.  Character  of  the  Government. — The  imperial  gov- 
ernment had  two  distinct  periods.  During  the  first,  which 
ended  with  the  death  of  Aurelius,  the  government  was  mainly 
administered  wisely  and  beneficently.  Peace  reigned  through- 
out the  empire.  All  classes  were  secure,  for  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  the  Antonines  guaranteed  law  and  order.  The  second 
period  began  with  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  The  period 
that  intervened,  that  is,  from  A.  d.  180-284,  was  a  revolutionary 
age — an  age  of  transition.  It  presents  some  of  the  worst  tyran- 
nies, some  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions,  and  some  of  the  most 
enormous  calamities  known  in  history.  The  plague  reappeared. 
The  half-barbaric  soldiery  became  mutinous  and  finally  om- 
nipotent.    When   the   government    emerged    from   the  fiery 
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ordeal^  it  had  introduced  reforms  that  enabled  it  to  exist  for 
many  centuries. 

2.  Commodus  (a.d.  180-192). — Aurelius  was  succeeded 
by  his  unworthy  son  Commodus,  the  last  of  the  Antonines. 
His  skillful  generals  postponed  the  fatal  day  on  the  frontiers, 
and  Commodus  might  have  passed  his  life  in  debauchery,  had 
not  a  plot  against  his  life  aroused  him  from  his  lethargy.  It  was 
frustrated.  The  assassin  rushed  upon  the  emperor  and  cried, 
"  The  senate  sends  you  this.'^  The  assassin  was  seized  by  the 
guards;  but  these  words  aroused  all  the  rage  of  Commodus 
against  the  hated  order.  The  delators  sprang  up  again.  The 
ranks  of  the  senate  were  thinned.  In  a.  d.  189  a  pestilence 
appeared  followed  by  a  famine.  Commodus  gave  no  heed  to 
the  administration.  He  took  delight  only  in  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. Justice  was  bought  and  sold.  The  *'  Eoman  Hercules," 
as  he  was  called,  fought  as  a  gladiator  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred times.  Armed  with  the  sword  and  mail  of  a  secutor^ 
he  fought  against  antagonists  whose  only  weapons  were  of  lead 
or  tin.^  He  was  finally  assassinated  by  his  mistress,  and  his 
memory  was  declared  infamous  by  the  senate. 

3.  Fertinaz  (a.d.  193). — Commodus  was  succeeded  by 
Pertinax,  but  he  only  had  time  to  banish  the  delators  and  to 
promise  to  conduct  the  administration  on  principles  of  justice 
and  economy,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  praetorians.  The 
praetorians  sold  the  crown  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  a  wealthy  senator,  Didius  JuUanus,  for  25,000  ses- 
terces (about  $1000)  to  each  soldier,  amounting  to  300  million 
sesterces  for  the  whole  praetorian  guard  of  12,000.  Each  of  the 
armies  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Danubian  and  the  Rhenish 
frontiers,  rose  in  revolt  when  they  heard  of  this,  and  nomi- 
nated their  own  candidates.  Septimius  Severus,  who  com- 
manded on  the  Danubian  frontier,  was  the  fortunate  one.  He 
acted  with  energy.     The  senate  confirmed  his  title. 

*  The  Secutor  (pursiter)  contended  with  the  JRetaritts  {Net-bearer).  The  Secutor  pur- 
sued the  Retarlns,  who  fled  nntO  an  opportunity  occurred  to  throw  his  net  oyer  his 
opponent  and  then  dispatch  him ;  see  p.  410  and  note. 

^  He  received  from  the  common  fund  of  gladiators  a  stipend  so  enormous  (aboat 
$40,000)  that  it  became  an  exorbitant  tax  on  the  Roman  people. 
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4.  Septimius  Severus^  (a.  d.  193-211). — Septimins  Sev- 
erus  was  an  able  soldier.  He  disbanded  the  praetorians  and 
banished  them  from  the  city.  The  emperor,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and,  accordingly,  the  praetorians  were 
restored  on  a  new  model,  and  the  number  increased  to  50,000. 
The  commander  of  this  new  force  ranked  next  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  him  was  intrusted  not  only  the  command  of  the  guards, 
but  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  as  well  as  the  control  of 
the  finances.  The  senate  was  deprived  of  all  power.  The  em- 
peror earned  on  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  took  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Arabia.  The  magnificent  triumphal  arch  erected  (in  a.  d. 
203)  to  commemorate  these  victories  still  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  forum.  Severus  died  at  Eboracum  (York)  in  preparing 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Caledonians,  who  had  made  incur- 
sions into  Britain. 

5.  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus  (a.  d.  211-222). — Severus 
left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons  Geta  and  Caracalla  (211-217). 
Caracalla  killed  his  brother  and  then  put  to  death  Papinian,  the 
great  jurist,  for  refusing  to  justify  the  fratricide.  The  franchise 
was  bestowed  (in  a.d.  212)  upon  all  free-bom  inhabitants  in  the 
empire  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  from  the  five  per  cent, 
tax  which  Augustus  had  imposed  on  Roman  citizens  who  re- 
ceived inheritances,  or  made  sales  of  merchandise.     Caracalla 

'  genealogical  .table. 
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was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  inatigation  of  Maerinus 
(317-218),  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  After  a  reign  of  four- 
teen months,  he  was  defeated  in  battle  by  ElagabaluB  (%l8-222) 
the  sun-priest,  who  was  a  true  oriental,  and  appeared  in  the 
streets  in  the  oriental  eoatame,  painted  and  bedizened.  During 
this  period  all  literature  disappeared,  and  it  is  only  from  notices 
of  foreignerB  that  any  glimpse  is  given  of  the  life  in  the  capital. 
6.  Alexander  Severus  (a.  d.  332-238). — Elagabalus  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  an  emperor  of  a  very 
difiereDt  type.  He  had 
been  carefully  educated, 
and  he  strove  as  far  as 
possible  to  restore  the 
declining  state.  He  re- 
established the  council 
of  state,  and  endeavored 
to  elevate  the  senate  in 
public  esteem.!  His 
efforts,  however,  were 
unavailing.  The  mili- 
tary power  bad  become 
predominant,  and  it  re- 
quired a  great  man  to 
quell  it.  The  pneto- 
rians  put  Ulpian,  the 
great  jurist,  l»  death,  and  Dlo  Cassius,  the  historian,  escaped 
the  same  fate  only  by  going  into  exile.  The  emperor  fell 
in  a  mutiny  instigated  by  Maximin,  a  Thraciaa  peasant,  a  man 
of  gigantic  stature,  who  had  won  the  favor  of  Severus.  The 
degradation  of  Rome  was  now  complete.  Its  chief  was  an 
illiterate  barbarian.  He  was  followed  by  Qordian  (a.  d.  238- 
244),  who  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers;  by  Philip  (344-249), 
who  celebrated  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  Rome  by  mag- 
nificent games  ;  and  by  Decius  (249-351),  who  persecuted  the 
Christians,  and  was  slain  in  a  war  with  the  Goths. 
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7.  The  Age  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  251-268).— 
After  the  death  of  Deeius,  the  generals  in  different  proyinces 
were  declared  emperors,^  and  such  confusion  prevailed  in  every 
quarter,  that  this  period  is  called  the  age  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 
The  barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  with  irresistible  force. 
Every  part  of  the  frontier  was  threatened  at  once.  The  em- 
pire seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  Still,  under  more  able 
and  vigorous  generals  it  rallied  once  more  j  its  power  was  re- 
covered, its  limits  suffered  no  diminution ;  its  weakness,  how- 
ever, was  fully  known  to  its  enemies  as  well  as  to  its  subjects.* 

8.  Five  Gtood  Emperors  (a.  d.  268-284).  —  Under 
Claudius  (a.  d.  268-270),  Aurelian  (a.  d.  270-275),  Tacitus 
(a.  d.  275-6),  Proius  (a.  d.  276-282),  and  Cams  (a.  d.  282-283), 
five  able  emperors,  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  had 
begun  to  split  were  reunited.  The  security  of  the  frontier 
was  re-established.  Claudius  routed  the  Alemanni  in  North- 
em  Italy,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Goths  at  Naissus 
in  Moesia.  Aurelian  defeated  the  Goths  in  Pannonia,  drove  the 
Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  city  in  case 
of  future  invasions,  surrounded  it  by  a  wall  of  about  thirteen 
miles  in  length.  This  wall,  although  many  times  restored  since 
then,  still  stands  for  the  most  part  on  the  line  which  Aurelian 
traced  for  it.  He  founded  ^'  the  city  of  Aurelian  '^  ^  on  the  site 
of  Genabum,  relinquished  Dacia  to  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals, 
and  removed  the  Roman  settlers  across  the  river  into  Moesia, 
a  part  of  which  was  henceforth  known  as  **  Dacia  Aure- 
liani.'^  After  defeating  the  Goths,  he  undertook  a  war  against 
Zenohia  (a.  d.  264-273),  the  queen  of  Palmyra.    This  city  had 

»  As  Odenathus,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra  ;  Celsus  in  Africa :  Marinus 
in  Asia  Minor ;  Piso  in  Thessaly,  etc. 

"  On  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Danube,  the  Suevi,  or,  as  Tiicitns 
calls  them,  the  Chatti,  had  joined  with  the  Boji,  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Alemanni ;  these  tribes  had  formerly  assailed  Rhaetia,  Pannonia.  but  later 
they  broke  through  the  Roman  ramparts,  entered  the  agri  decuTnates^  and  uireatened 
Gaul  and  Italy  ;  in  273  they  penetrated  into  Italy  as  far  as  Ravenna.  They  g^ed  no 
permanent  footing,  but  faded  away  before  the  enervating  influences  of  the  climate 
and  civilized  life  ;  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Chatti,  Chauci,  Cherusci  and  other 
tribes,  under  the  name  of  Franks,  invaded  Gaul  and  penetrated  into  Spain  and 
passed  into  Africa  ;  they  made  no  permanent  conquests  ;  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Goths  and  the  Getae  became  the  most  threatening  ;  they 
occupied  Dacia^they  were  bold  navigators,  they  crossed  the  Euxine  and  ntyaged  the 
coast  of  Asia  Mmor.  On  the  eastern  frontier,  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Sassanms  waa 
growing  in  power.  About  this  time  the  Saracens  came  into  notice,  plundering  the  out- 
skirts between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  *  Oneana. 
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attained  remarkable  prosperity.  Philosophy  and  the  arts  flour- 
ished, and  Zenobia  herself  was  illustrious  for  her  political  wis- 
dom, and  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  the  critic  Longinus. 
The. city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  ancient  world,  was  taken  by  storm  and  Zenobia  led 
in  triumph  to  Rome.  Tacitus  (a.d.  275-6),  the  next  emperor, 
was  elected  by  the  senate.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Alani  in  Asia  Minor.  On  the  death  of  Tacitus  his  brother 
Florian  (a.d.  276)  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  he  was  de- 
feated and  put  t©  death  by  Probus  (a.d. 276-282).  Probus  was 
engaged  during  his  whole  reign  in  driving  back  the  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers,  and  in  quelling  disorder  within  the  empire. 
He  delivered  Gaul  from  the  ravages  of  the  Germans ;  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  recovered  the  agri  decumates,  and  repaired  the 
ancient  fortifications  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Probus 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  who  conferred  the  crown  upon 
Aurelins  Cams  (a.d.  282-3),  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians. 
Cams  proclaimed  his  two  sons  to  be  CaBsars,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Persians.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  emperor  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae. 
His  two  sons  were  murdered  and  the  crown  fell  to  Diocletian. 


■♦•  ♦>» 
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The  Second  Period  of  the  Imperial  Government — 
Reforms  Commenced  by  Diocletian  (A.  D.  284r-305) 
WERE  Completed  by  Constantine. 

1.  Character  of  the  Imperial  Government. — The  ac- 
cession of  Diocletian  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
empire.  He  inaugurated  a  new  policy  of  government,  which 
did  away  with  the  last  semblance  of  liberty.  From  this  time  the 
old  republican  names  entirely  disappear — the  senate  and  the 
CpneuJs  ceased  to  have  any  power,     IJatil  th^  death  of  M^cu9 
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Aurelius,  the  goyemment  retained  much  of  the  character  of  the 
old  republic.  Just  as  formerly  the  dictator  had  managed  the 
state  with  the  confidence  of  the  aristocratic  senate,  so  then  it 
was  guided  by  a  permanent  prince,  nominated  by  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  first  case  the  power  of  the  dictator  was  limited  in 
point  of  time,  that  of  the  latter  by  nothing  except  his  own 
will.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  emperors  chose  to  re- 
gard the  senate  with  deference  and  to  secure  its  co-operation 
in  the  government.  The  question  with  Augustus  had  been  to 
arrange  the  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  powers  so  as 
to  make  them  as  little  oppressive  and  as  durable  as  possible.  In 
the  first  period,  that  is  to  the  death  of  Aurelius,  the  Koman 
people  were  distinctly  separated  from  the  barbarians. 

2.  The  Military  Power. — During  the  transition  period 
(a.  d.  180-284)  the  military  power  became  predominant.  The 
Germans  were  admitted  into  the  empire.  The  old  limits  of 
the  frontier  still  remained,  but  barbarians  swarmed  throughout 
the  empire.  The  word  Roman  ceased  to  be  a  national  designa- 
tion. The  army  was  recruited  from  the  barbarians — Goths  and 
Vandals.  Victories  were  still  won,  but  mostly  by  barbarian 
hands.  During  this  period  the  empire  showed  a  tendency  to 
separate,  to  break  into  fragments.  Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain, 
tended  to  separate  from  Italy  and  form  new  nationalites.  In 
the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Gaul  and  Spain  were  actually 
separated  and  governed  for  some  time  by  independent  em- 
perors. The  East  sought  to  break  away  from  the  West,  and 
this  tendency  was  at  a  later  time  recognized  by  a  permanent 
division  of  the  empire. 

3.  Changes  Made  by  Diocletian. — These  dangers,  how- 
ever, were  overcome,  the  empire  rallied,  and  a  new  system  was 
introduced  that  enabled  it  to  support  itself  over  its  whole  ex- 
tent for  more  than  another  century,  and  in  the  Eastern  half 
for  many  centuries.  It  was  no  longer  the  question,  to  arrange  the 
relations  between  the  imperator  and  the  senate,  but  between  the 
imperator  and  his  legati,  and  the  army.  But  now,  as  then,  the 
only  hope  of  peace  was  in  a  strong  central  government.  Liberty 
w^s  still  further  diminished,  and  power  still  more  labsolutely 
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concentrated  into  one  man's  hand.*  In  effecting  this  reyolu- 
tion  there  came  first  the  temporary  arrangement  of  Diocletian, 
whose  first  act  was  to  associate  with  himself  (a.  d.  286)  his 
companion  in  arms,  Mcmmian,  under  the  title  of  Augusius,  to 
rule  over  the  West,  while  Diocletian  himself  encountered  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  in  the  East.  In  A.  n.  292,  he  appointed 
two  CcBsars  as  assistants,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  They 
stood  to  the  Augusti  as  sons  and  successors.  The  Augusti  re- 
tained the  more  peaceful  provinces,  and  assigned  to  the  Caesars 
those  that  required  younger  and  more  actiye  men.  Each  exer- 
cised supreme  civil  and  military  power  in  his  own  territories, 
but  all  admitted  the  supremacy  of  Diocletian.^  The  govern- 
ment was  administered  with  vigor.  The  revolt  in  Egypt  was 
quelled,  the  Alemanni  were  kept  in  check,  and  the  Persians 
were  brought  to  terms.  Successful  in  every  quarter,  Diocle- 
tian celebrated  in  the  ancient  capital  a  magnificent  triumph.' 
During  the  reign  of  Diocletian  occurred,  as  reckoned  by 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  tenth  and  last  persecution  of  tlie 
Christians.* 

4.  Taxation. — The  vast  increase  in  expenses  necessary  to 
support  four  courts,  two  of  them  at  least  with  oriental  mag- 
nificence ;  and  the  increased  number  of  oflicials,  augmented 
taxation  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  last  spark  of  life  was  nearly 
crushed  out.  The  oppressive  imposts  were  wrung  from  the  tax- 
payers with  violence.  Industry  sank  beneath  the  burden.  The 
desire  to  accumulate  withered,  for  the  government  lay  in  wait 
for  all  savings.  The  people  were  content  to  procure  from  the 
soil  only  enough  to  satisfy  their  individual  wants.     The  price 

»  See  Seeley,  1.  c. 

»  Diocletian  reserved  to  himself  the  eastern  provinces,  and  reigned  from  Nicomedia 
over  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt.  To  Maximian  were  entrusted  Italy  and  Africa,  with 
his  court  at  Milan  instead  of  Rome.  Constantius,  with  his  capital  at  Trdves,  defended 
the  Rhenish  frontier  with  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain  to  recmit  his  legions 
from.  The  defence  of  the  Danubian  frontier  was  committed  to  Galerius,  with  the  prov- 
inces of  Noricum,  Fannonia.  and  Moesia.    He  was  established  at  Sirmimn. 

'.  Maximian,  as  ruler  of  Italy,  had  the  baths  of  Diocletian  constmcted  between  the 
Viininal  and  Quirinal.  Fragments  of  the  ruins  have  been  found  in  the  southwest  side  of 
the  Piazza  delle  Terme.  It  is  related  that  as  many  as  40,000  Christians  were  compelled 
to  work  in  constructing  these  baths. 

*  They  were  (1)  under  Nero,  a.  d.  54  ;  (2)  under  DomiUan,  a.  d.  95  ;  (3)  under  TVq/fln, 
A.  D.  106  ;  (4)  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.  d.  166 ;  (5)  Severus,  a.  d.  202 ;  (6)  under  Maxim' 
ian,  A.  D.  235 ;  (7)  under  Decius,  a.  d.  250 ;  (8)  under  Valerian,  a.  D.  858 ;  (9)  ond^r 
Aurelian,  a.  d.  275 ;  (10)  und^r  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
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ft  all  commoditieB  rose.  An  effort  was  made  by  an  imperial 
sdict'  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  of  all  necessarieB  of  life 
JiroDghout  the  empire. 

5.  Diocletiaii  Abdicates. — Id  a.  d.  305,  the  emperors 

■eaigned  the  goverDment  into  the  hands  of  the  Csesars.  Dio- 
iletian  retnmed  to  Dalmatia,  his  native  country,  and  built  a 
n^nificent  palace  at  Salona  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 


6  Contest   for   the   Empire   (a  d  305  334)— On  the 

ibdcaton  of  D  oclet  an  aid  1  a  colleague  the  two  CEesars 
iss  med  the  t  tie  of  Ai  gustus  ind  appo  nted  tw  o  new  Ceesars 
Hax  m  n  to  wl  om  Syria  and  Egypt  were  a  signed  and  Severus 
slio  ruled  in  Italy  and  Africa.  Constantius  died  soon  after  at 
fork  (a.  d.  306),  and    his  son   Constantine  was  proclaimed 

(iaBUfd  A.  D.  a03|  at  Stratonlcea 
Bhoea.  mm,  nine  and  beer,  the 
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Caesar  by  his  legions  against  the  wish  of  Galerius.  A  series  of 
bloody  wars  followed,  and  Oonstantine  having  oyercome  all  his 
competitors,  became  sole  emperor.*  He  received  the  epithet  of 
'^  Great,"  to  which  his  success  had  well  entitled  him. 

7,  Military  and  Civil  Powers  Separated.— Under 
Diocletian  the  imperial  power  had  been  strengthened  by  sharing 
it  with  three  able  generals  whom  he  attached  to  himself.  The 
empire  was  firmly  ruled  from  four  centres — Nicomedia,  Sir- 
mium,  Milan  and  Treves,*  while  the  undisputed  ascendency  of 
Diocletian  retained  all  the  advantages  of  unity.  This  plan 
enabled  the  empire  to  subdue  and  pacify  her  subject  nationali- 
ties, and  to  surmount  the  great  danger  that  threatened  its  exist- 
ence— ^the  tendency  to  break  into  fragments.  Oonstantine 
completed  the  revolution  begun  by  Diocletian.  The  tyranny 
of  the  legati  was  broken  by  separating  the  military  power  from 
the  civil.  Formerly,  the  legatus  had  at  the  same  time  been 
both  a  civil  and  military  governor.  Now  the  emperor  alone 
possessed  both  civil  and  military  power  and  the  legati  became 
civil  governors.  In  this  way  the  second  danger  v/as  overcome, 
the  formidable  military  governors  were  disarmed.  The  imag- 
ination of  the  people  was  dazzled  by  the  establishment  of  a 
court  with  oriental  magnificence,  and  their  hearts  were  won  by 
the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  state. 

8.  Reorganization  of  the  Empire. — The  whole  empire 
was  divided  into  four  prefectures,^  and  these  again  subdivided 

» In  Borne,  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  was  declared  emperor  by  the  pnetorians. 
Severus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  "  Angnytus»,"  undertook  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Maxentius,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed.  Galerius  sought  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
but  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  For  a  time  there  were  six  August! :  Galerius,  Maximin 
and  Licinins  in  the  East,  and  Constantine  Maximian  and  Maxentius  in  the  West.  First, 
Maximian  trying  to  dethrone  his  son  in  Rome,  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Gaul,  where  he  was  killed  by  Constant  hie  in  a.d.  310.  Galerius  died  in  a.  d.  811. 
Maxentius  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  318  by  Oonstantine  iu  the  battle  of  Turin,  and  as  he  was 
attempting  to  escape  to  Rome  o\ev  the  Milvian  bridge  (PorUe  MoUo]  he  was  forced  into 
the  Tiber  and  drowned.  The  Roman  senate  decreed  games  and  festivals,  and  had  a  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  in  memory  of  the  victory.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable  sculptures, 
stripped  from  the  arch  of  Trajan.  The  basilica  of  Oonstantine  was  erected  by  Maxen- 
tius. Maximin  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  813  by  Licinins  at  Adrianople,  and  died  in  the 
flight.  There  remained  only  Licinius  and  Coiistantine.  After  a  long  and  bloodv  struggle, 
Licinins  being  defeated  at  Adrianople  and  Chalcedon,  Oonstantine  remained  sole  emperor 
(A.  D.  334).  *  Augusta  Treverorum. 

"  The  four  prefectures  were  those  of  (1)  Chxul,  comprising  the  w^tem  provinces; 
(2)  Italy^  extending  northward  beytmd  the  Alps  and  southward  to  the  Atlas  and 
Sahara ;  (3)  Illyricum^  containing  the  countries  between  the  Danube,  the  JBSgean  apd 
Adriatic ;  (4)  the  East^  embracing  all  the  Asiatic  provinces.  For  a  list  of  the  120 
provinces  and  their  organization  in  the  year  400  a.  p.,  see  pp.  xxix-  and  xxx.    At 
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into  thirteen  dioceses,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
provinces.*  The  military  power  was  entrusted  to  a  niaifter  of 
the  cavalry  (magisler  equitum)  and  a  master  of  the  infantry 
(fnagister  pedtium),  nnder  whom  were  counts  (crnniUn)  and 
dnkes  (duces) ;  the  civil  power  was  committed  Ui  four 
praetorian  pfefects,  and  to  the  so-called  vicars  (mearii)  (ff  tiut 
dioceses,  and  to  the  consolars,  presidents,  proconirularN  and  ry>r- 
rectors  (earredares)  of  the  provinces* 

9.  The  Cental ;  T^xatkm ;  The  Annjr.— For  a  long 
time  the  progreas  of  cviV&zaJdfm  bad  been  Upward  t\%h  KemL  TUm 
tendency  ConatantiDe  recognized  by  traniferring  biit  nmUUftusi^ 
to  Byzandnm,  which  beDcrfortfa  rcetAxtA  the  narm;  *4  iUfU' 
stantiDo^e.  By  trsmsferring  the  iseat  of  gor<fmf]riii>fit  U^  ii$H 
East,  the  degndatkm  of  Borne  ^  bieacam^  compk^.  Kv^  Ui« 
seat  of  the  western  empire  was  at  Milan,  'fli^  n/:^  eaipital 
wv  ionififd  with  walk  and  triwers,  emb^li^b^  wiUi  |>Qiia/;9Ni 
and  efaniC'lKs.  and  diberjnt^  with  xYth  hun^  Xir*amnp^  *A  art^ 
There  w«re  tw9  sEim&es  aod  a  mnitiviuk  ^A  m!$tsit//n  ^Mi^*:4 

fipD«n  iiiirrr-<«ie  v>  'jc»er  ii:Bi*ij**d  aod  tiir^nr'^.ir'/,  irb;l^  U/* 
HreBXii  <^  *a«i  w*^  'd^er^sMf^  v#  aw»t  fif>**  \4**sAf*A  fUf;9$. 
Tbfr  wii^  *r2i;T.  jsi^^klt  r^mh^  frvsu  'M^^s^h  \r,f-^^,  %u^^ 
two  Cir«gvitwr^t*gt,  iatty  v«i«'  lv«y^  t^^^yiti^  «rt>«  h^4S$Af*A 
and  atjiTJ^-ujHJir^iriiaau^ar.  ^usUiWW:  vbu  'A**:  f/vftrt*<<ar*.    liM  '/r-i*sr 

wai  mgixssaair^    Tti*:  i«r*  *»«»:  nav^  vr  tiwr  v>c  mtf^^K> 


dojif  «rftspa»  :i  Iff!:  ^irtlH«(  'iUMlf#^«M.     p^ifn^i/^^m  Ml^-.  *itl^k^i*l». 
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10.  Christianity  the  State  Religion. —The  most  im- 
portant change  that  Oonstantine  introduced  was  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion.  Constantine  related  to  his 
biographer  Eusebius,  that  while  marching  from  Gaul  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  he  beheld  in  the  heavens  a  luminous  cross 
with  this  inscription,  By  this  conquer  (tovto)  viKa).  In  con- 
sequence of  this  vision  he  made  a  standard  for  the  whole  army 
the  Idbarum  after  the  pattern  of  the  cross.  In  a.d.  313  the  cele- 
brated Milan  decree  was  issued  which  gave  the  imperial  license 
to  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  When  Constantine  became 
sole  ruler,  he  openly  declared  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The 
favor  that  Constantine  bestowed  upon  the  Christians  was 
dictated  by  policy ;  for  he  hoped  to  secure  their  support  in  the 
contest  with  his  rival.  Just  as  Augustus  had  based  his  empire 
on  a  revival  of  the  Pagan  faith,  so  Constantine  accepted  the 
Christian,  and  sojight  to  effect  a  union  between  church  and 
state.  The  efforts  of  Constantine  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
Christian,  and  Pagan  faiths  were  unsuccessful.  He  could  not 
keep  even  the  Christians  in  agreement  with  one  another.  In 
A.  D.  325  the  first  general  council  of  the  representatives  of  the 
church  at  Nicaea  (Nice)  met  to  decide  the  controversy  between 
Arius  and  Athanasius. 

11.  Character  of  Constantine. — Constan tine's  charac- 
ter was  not  free  from  serious  faults.  He  had  Licinius  and  his 
own  son  put  to  death.  His  religion  was  a  strange  mixture  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Paganism.  He  worshipped  Pagan 
divinities,  consulted  the  haruspices,  and  indulged  in  Pagan 
superstitions.  The  reforms  of  Constantine  were  of  great 
importance,  because  they  changed  entirely  the  character  of  the 
government.  The  power  of  the  senate  was  gone  forever,  and 
the  restrictions  of  the  old  constitutional  government  disap- 
peared. Constantine  created  a  new  senate  and  a  new  hierarchy 
of  officers,  which  became  the  prototype  for  the  graduated  scale  of 
nobility  of  Europe.  His  military  talents  and  powers  of  organ- 
ization were  great.  On  the  Rhenish  and  Danubian  frontiers  he 
drove  back  the  Germans  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  at  the  time  of 

bis  death  w^  about  to  gondqct  a  campaign  against  the  Persians. 
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The  Gradual  Di960Lrnr>3r  of  the  Eicpibe — ^The  Beooov 

OF  THE  £aj?T  A5D  THE  WeoT. 

1.  Bloo^  'Wsabae^—Constsmxine  had  divided  the  em- 
pire among  his  three  sons,  Cooetantine^  Constam;,  and  Con- 
8tantia&  After  eereral  reai^  of  bloodv  warfare  Con^tautiiu 
(a-D.  353-^1)  gamed  the  sorereigntr.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Eafrt,  he  sent  Julian,  whom  he  had  named  Ctftaafy  io 
protect  Ganl  from  the  Alemanni  and  the  Fran  kg,  who  had  over- 
run the  whole  yrorinot.  Julian  drove  them  out  of  the  country, 
led  threse  expedition^  acroge  the  Khine,  and  ravaged  Germany 
far  and  wide.  On  hie  return  he  wa£  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
marched  against  his  rival  to  maintain  hi*  cauae.  A  civil  war 
was  prevented  bv  the  death  of  Conf^tantiug. 

2.  Jnliaii  (a-  v.  3^;i-30'i).— Julian  had  }>een  educated  by 
the  Flatouic  philosopberg,  and  wa?  a  pagan  by  conviction.  He 
attempted  to  destroy  Cbrietianity  by  directing  against  ite  pro- 
feBeore  every  weapon  of  petty  persecution-  He  discharged  the 
superfluous  oflfcerg-  impnjved  the  administration,  and  tightened 
the  reins  of  discipline  in  the  army.  He  was  a  brave  soldier. 
He  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Persians,  and  attempted 
to  msike  Babylonia  a  Efjuxan  province.  He  fell  while  trying  to 
eiFect  a  ret3>eat  from  the  Tigris,  and  was  suocaeeded  by  Jovian 
(a-  n.  3^5-4),  whose  reign  ie  remarkable  for  nothing  except  the 
disgraceful  peace  which  he  concluded  with  the  Persians. 

3.  Dirigioaof  liieEniiitiiTe. — Jovian  was  succeeded  by  Fa?- 

eniini^n  (a.  1>-  ^JC4--37oj.  who  resigned  the  East  to  his  brother 

Valens  (a-I>-  304-3t8)-  while  he  took  upon  himself  the  defence 

of  the  Ehenish  and  Danubian  frontiers.^    Valentinian  was  killed 

-■  Wrb  Id*'  ronrt  fim  at  KDaa.  sfterwacde  «x  Tr^^ee.  is  os^er  to  noodnct  tbe  vv 
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in  a  campaign  againsfc  the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  t 
Empire  of  the  West  fell  to  his  son  Gratian  (a.d.  375-383.) 

4.  Invasion  of  the  Huns. — While -Valens  was  ruling 
the  East,  the  Huns  appeared  on  the  Danube  and  defeated  t 
Visigoths,^  who,  being  hard-pressed,  obtained  permission 
A.  D.  376  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  B 
the  Goths  being  provoked  by  ill-treatment  from  the  Eom 
officials,  seized  their  arms  and  defeated  the  Romans  at  M« 
cianople  and  Adrianople  (a.d.  378),  and  slew  Valens. 

5.  Gratian  (a.  d.  375-383). — Gratian,  who  had  succeed 
Valentinian,  feeling  unable  to  cope  with  the  new  foe,  plad 
in  A.  D.  379,  the  East  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bii 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  379),  who  has  justly  been  called  the  dm 
Partly  by  successful  battles,  partly  by  negotiation,  he  sucoeal 
in  reducing  the  Visigoths  (a.  d.  382)  and  afterwards  the  OiM 
goths  (a.  d.  386)  to  subjection  and  settled  them  in  McBl 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor  and  Illyricum,  and  admitted  forty  iiu 
sand  of  them  into  the  Roman  army. 

6.  Theodosius. — In  the  West,  Gratian  was  killed- 
Maxirmis  (a.  d.  383-388) ;  and  Valentinian  IL  (a.  d.  388-89 
who  had  succeeded  Gratian,  as  well  as  Eugenius  (a.  b,  81 
394)  were  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Theodofl 
(a.  d.  374).  As  sole  emperor  (a.  d.  394-5)  Theodositui 
pelled  the  barbarians  and  strengthened  the  frontier.  < 
his  death  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  J^ 
cadius  and  Honorius  ;  the  former  was  under  the  guidance 
Rufinus  and  the  latter  that  of  Stilicho.  This  division  of  i 
empire  is  of  importance,  for  it  was  the  recognition  of  a  t« 
dency  that  had  long  been  at  work.  Henceforth  there  exigtec 
jealousy  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  barbarians  w 
often  treated  with  by  the  Eastern  emperor  and  induced  to  ti 
their  arms  against  the  West.  From  this  time  dates  the  esb 
lishment  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  existed  from  the  rd 
of  Arcadius  (a.d.  395)  ^  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  byl 
Turks  in  A.  d.  1453. 


^  When  the  Visigoths  (Western  Qoth^)  entered  the  empire,  the  Ostrogoths  (Bw 
Gothp)  pressed  forward  to  fill  their  vacant  room. 

*  Date  of  the  final  division  of  the  empire ;  the  fh>ntier  line  followed  np  the  Si 
about  (K)  miles  from  Belgrade,  theuce  up  t^e  Driuus  to  its  90UFce,  and  then  across 
mountains  to  Li^sus.    ^  map. 
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in  a  campaign  against  the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  the 
Empire  of  the  West  fell  to  his  son  Gratian  (a.d,  376-383.) 

4.  Invasion  of  the  Huns.— While  •Valens  was  ruling  in 
the  East,  the  Huns  appeared  on  the  Danube  and  defeated  the 
Visigoths,^  who,  being  hard-pressed,  obtained  permission  in 
A.  D.  376  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  But 
the  Goths  being  provoked  by  ill-treatment  from  the  Eoman 
officials,  seized  their  arms  and  defeated  the  Eomans  at  Mar- 
cianople  and  Adrianople  (a.d.  378),  and  slew  Valens. 

5.  Gratian  (a.  d.  375-383).— Gratian,  who  had  succeeded 
Valentinian,  feeling  unable  to  cope  with  the  new  foe,  placed, 
in  A.  D.  379,  the  East  under  the  superintendence  of  the  brave 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  379),  who  has  justly  been  called  the  Great. 
Partly  by  successful  battles,  partly  by  negotiation,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  Visigoths  (a.  d.  382)  and  afterwards  the  Ostro- 
goths (a.d.  386)  to  subjection  and  settled  them  in  Moesia, 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor  and  Ulyricum,  and  admitted  forty  thou- 
sand of  them  into  the  Roman  army. 

6.  Theodosius. — In  the  West,  Gratian  was  killed  by 
Maximus  (A.  D.  383-388) ;  and  Valentinian  11.  (a.  d.  388-392), 
who  had  succeeded  Gratian,  as  well  as  Eugenius  (a.  d.  392- 
394)  were  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius 
(a.  d.  374).  As  sole  emperor  (a.  d.  394-5)  Theodosius  re- 
pelled the  barbarians  and  strengthened  the  frontier.  On 
his  death  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius  ;  the  former  was  under  the  guidance  of 
Eufinus  and  the  latter  that  of  Stilicho.  This  division  of  the 
empire  is  of  importance,  for  it  was  the  recognition  of  a  ten- 
dency that  had  long  been  at  work.  Henceforth  there  existed  a 
jealousy  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  barbarians  were 
often  treated  with  by  the  Eastern  emperor  and  induced  to  tuni 
their  arms  against  the  West.  From  this  time  dates  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  existed  from  the  reign 
of  Arcadius  (a.d.  395)  ^  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  A.  d.  1453. 

^  When  the  Visigoths  (Western  Qoths)  entered  the  empire,  the  Ostrogoths  (Eastern 
(jtothp)  pressed  fon^-ard  to  fill  their  vacant  room. 

*  Date  of  the  final  division  of  the  empire ;  the  fh>ntier  line  followed  np  the  Savus 
about  ()0  miles  from  Belgrade,  theuce  np  tUe  Drinus  to  its  Qoupce,  and  then  across  the 
mountains  to  Li^sus.    See  map. 
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t  all  commoditiea  rose.  An  efFort  was  made  by  an  imperial 
iict*  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  of  all  necessaries  of  life 
unmghout  the  emjiire. 

5.  Diocletian  Abdicates. — In  a.  d.  305,  the  emperors 
signed  the  government  into  the  hands  of  tlie  GEesare.  Dio- 
etiaa  returned  to  Dulmatia,  his  native  country,  and  built  a 
Agnificent  palace  at  Salona  on  tlie  Adriatic  coast. 


6  Contest  for  the  Empire  {  i  3to  li+)— O  the 
!)dication  of  D  oeltt  n  d  1  s  colleague  tl  e  t  o  Ciesara 
jsumel  the  t  tie  of  August  is  ind  dppo  ntod  t  \o  new  Cicaars 
axim  n  to  wl  omSyr  a  anl  Eg>pt  rereasgnel  anlScvprus 
lio  ruled  in  Italy  and  Africa.  Coustantius  died  soon  after  at 
'ork  (a.  d.  30G),   and    his  son   C!onstantine  was   proclaimed 


■HH-inimi-i.  In  Cirta.  A  maiiiniiin  prim  If  lUKi  /or  oil.  Halt,  ii 
iiiilry.  cnnio.  ai<h.  vpsi>|jibhi>,  trult,  elothois  bimtR  and  rbarf,  en 
Kf*  ol  labnrcri'  and  anii«iii>.  Kehnnlmai'ti'n'  niul  nralord :  ninit 
ntuty  of  (be  rmiilrc  hurt  hrm  tn  Rniiip  about  twnilc — "  -- 
iht ;  th»  wBLtw  nf  aarlciiltBTal  labnmw  m*  twatty-An. 
I  PreOit  Senm  Kenu&nn ;  aim  (HMm,  voL  I.,  p.  410,  nc 
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Caesar  by  his  legions  against  the  wish  of  Galerius.  A  series  of 
bloody  wars  followed,  and  Constantino  having  overcome  all  his 
competitors,  became  sole  emperor.  ^  He  received  the  epithet  of 
"  Great,"  to  which  his  success  had  well  entitled  him. 

7.  Military  and  Civil  Powers  Separated. — Under 
Diocletian  the  imperial  power  had  been  strengthened  by  sharing 
it  with  three  able  generals  whom  he  attached  to  himself.  The 
empire  was  firmly  ruled  from  four  centres — Nicomedia,  Sir- 
mium,  Milan  and  Treves,*  while  the  undisputed  ascendency  of 
Diocletian  retained  all  the  advantages  of  unity.  This  plan 
enabled  the  empire  to  subdue  and  pacify  her  subject  nationali- 
ties, and  to  surmount  the  great  danger  that  threatened  its  exist- 
ence— the  tendency  to  break  into  fragments.  Constantine 
completed  the  revolution  begun  by  Diocletian.  The  tyranny 
of  the  legati  was  broken  by  separating  the  military  power  from 
the  civil.  Formerly,  the  legatus  had  at  the  same  time  been 
both  a  civil  and  military  governor.  Now  the  emperor  alone 
possessed  both  civil  and  military  power  and  the  legati  became 
civil  governors.  In  this  way  the  second  danger  v/as  overcome, 
the  formidable  military  governors  were  disarmed.  The  imag- 
ination of  the  people  was  dazzled  by  the  establishment  of  a 
court  with  oriental  magnificence,  and  their  hearts  were  won  by 
the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  state. 

8.  Reorganization  of  the  Empire. — The  whole  empire 
was  divided  into  four  prefectures,^  and  these  again  subdivided 

» In  Rome,  Maxentins,  the  eon  of  Maximian,  was  declared  emperor  by  the  prsetoriaos. 
Severus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  "  AuguHtUH,"  undertook  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Maxentios,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed.  Galerius  sought  to  sabdae  the  rebellion 
but  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  For  a  time  there  were  six  August! :  Galerius,  Maximin 
and  Licinius  in  the  East,  and  Constantine  Maximian  and  Maxentius  in  the  West.  First, 
Maximian  trying  to  dethrone  his  son  in  Rome,  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Gaul,  where  he  was  killed  by  Constantine  in  a.d.  310.  Galerius  died  iuA.  d.  811. 
Maxentius  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  312  by  Constantine  in  the  battle  of  Turin,  and  as  he  was 
attempting  to  escape  to  Rome  over  the  Milvian  bridge  {Ponte  MoUo)  he  was  forced  into 
the  Tiber  and  drowned.  The  Roman  senate  decreed  games  and  festivsds,  and  had  a  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  in  memory  of  the  victory.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable  scnlptures, 
stripped  from  the  arch  of  Trajan.  The  basilica  of  Constantine  was  erected  by  Maxen- 
tius. Maximin  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  313  by  Licinius  at  Adrianople,  and  died  in  the 
flight.  There  remained  only  Licinius  and  Constantine.  After  a  long  and  bloodr  stmgg^, 
Licinius  being  defeated  at  Adrianople  and  Chalcedon,  Constantine  remained  sole  emperor 
(a.  d.  334).  *  Augusta  Treverorum. 

"  The  four  prefectures  were  those  of  (1)  Gaul,  comprising  the  western  provinces; 
(2)  Italy,  extending  northward  beyond  the  Alps  and  southward  to  the  Atlas  and 
Sahara ;  (3)  lUyria^nn^  containing  the  countrie-«  oetween  the  Danube,  the  ^gean  and 
Adriatic ;  (4)  the  East,  embracing  all  the  A>*iatic  provinces.  For  a  list  of  the  120 
provinces  and  their  organization  in  the  year  400  a.  d.,  see  pp.  xxix.  and  xx^.   Att 
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into  thirteen  dioceses,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
provinces.*  The  military  power  was  entrusted  to  a  master  of 
the  cavalry  (magister  equitum)  and  a  master  of  the  infantry 
(magister  pedittim),  under  whom  were  counts  (comites)  and 
dukes  (duces) ;  the  civil  power  was  committed  to  four 
praetorian  prefects,  and  to  the  so-called  vicars  {vicarii)  of  the 
dioceses,  and  to  the  consulars,  presidents,  proconsulars  and  cor- 
rectors (correctores)  of  the  provinces. 

9.  The  Capital;  Taxation;  The  Army. — ^For  a  long 
time  the  progress  of  civilization  had  been  toward  the  East.  This 
tendency  Constantine  recognized  by  transferring  his  residence 
to  Byzantium,  which  henceforth  received  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
East,  the  degradation  of  Eome  ^  became  complete.  Even  the 
seat  of  the  western  empire  was  at  Milan.  The  new  capital 
was  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  embellished  with  palaces 
and  churches,  and  decorated  with  the  fairest  treasures  of  art. 
There  were  two  senates  and  a  multitude  of  senators  scattered 
throughout  the  empire.  The  number  of  legions  was  increased 
from  thirty-one  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  while  the 
strength  of  each  was  decreased  to  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  whole  army,  mostly  recruited  from  barbarian  tribes,  under 
two  commanders,  later  under  four,  occupied  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three  permanent  stations  on  the  frontiers.  In  order 
to  support  this  new  government,  a  galling  system  of  taxation 
was  necessary.    The  taxes  were  raised  by  the  old  method.  ^ 

the  court  were  seven  chief  ofScers  (1)  the  Orand  Chamherlain  ( proeposUua  sacri  cubicuH) ; 
CB)  the  Chancellor  {nMgister  qfficiorum) ;  (8)  the  Queestor  {quoRstor  sacri  cubicult) ;  (4)  the 
Treasurer  General  {pomes  sacrarum  largitionum)\  (5)  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pnvy  Purse 
{fiomes  rervm  priv€Uarum) ;  (6  and  7)  the  commanders  of  the  body-guard  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  {comites  domesticorum  equitum  et  peditum).  Each  of  these  had  a  large  number 
of  attendants  and  officials  under  him,  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  was  declared  holy  {sacri)^  and  any  injury  to  one  of  them  was  regarded  as 
high  treason.  A  system  of  graduated  titles  was  introduced,  composed  of  three  ranks, 
(1)  the  UhutriOM  {illustres)^  (2)  the  respectable  {spedaldles),  and  the  honorable  {darissimi). 
Those  who  had  not  been  raised  to  the  senatorial  rank  had  the  title  of  perjectissimi  or 
egregH;  the  senators  were  darissimi ;  the  two  other  titles  were  reserved  for  the  higher 
officials. 

>  From  a  description  of  the  city  written  about  a.  d.  812,  we  know  that  Rome  had 
6  obelisks,  8  bridges,  11  baths,  856  bath-rooms,  19  aqueducts  (4  now  in  use),  2  circuses, 
2  amphitheatres,  8  theatres,  4  gladiatorial  schools,  86  triumphal  arches.  There  were  428 
streets,  1790  palaces,  46,602  dwelling-houses.  From  the  87  gates  diverged  23  roads.— 
Friedwnder,  1.  c,  vol.  i.,  p.  12  f. 

VThe  land-tax,  poll-tax,  tax  on  trades,  indirect  taxes,  custom  dues,  forced  contn- 
t^utibns ;  it  is  not  certain  that  Constantine  added  others.  *  See  map,  No.  6« 
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in  a  campaign  against  the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  the 
Empire  of  the  West  fell  to  his  son  Gratian  (a.d.  375-383.) 

4.  Invasion  of  the  Huns.— While  •Valens  was  ruling  in 
the  East,  the  Huns  appeared  on  the  Danube  and  defeated  the 
Visigoths,^  who,  being  hard-pressed,  obtained  permission  in 
A.  D.  376  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  But 
the  Goths  being  provoked  by  ill-treatment  from  the  Eoman 
officials,  seized  their  arms  and  defeated  the  Eomans  at  Mar- 
cianople  and  Adrianople  (a.d.  378),  and  slew  Valens. 

5.  Gratian  (a.  d.  375-383). — Gratian,  who  had  succeeded 
Valentinian,  feeling  unable  to  cope  with  the  new  foe,  placed, 
in  A.  D.  379,  the  East  under  the  superintendence  of  the  brave 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  379),  who  has  justly  been  called  the  Great. 
Partly  by  successful  battles,  partly  by  negotiation,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  Visigoths  (a.  d.  382)  and  afterwards  the  Ostro- 
goths (a.d.  386)  to  subjection  and  settled  them  in  Moesia, 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor  and  Illyricum,  and  admitted  forty  thou- 
sand of  them  into  the  Eoman  army. 

6.  Theodosius. — In  the  West,  Gratian  was  killed  by 
Maximus  (a.  d.  383-388) ;  and  Valentinian  11.  (a.  d.  388-392), 
who  had  succeeded  Gratian,  as  well  as  Eugenius  (a.  d.  392- 
394)  were  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius 
(a.  d.  374).  As  sole  emperor  (a.  d.  394-5)  Theodosius  re- 
pelled the  barbarians  and  strengthened  the  frontier.  On 
his  death  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius  ;  the  former  was  under  the  guidance  of 
Eufinus  and  the  latter  that  of  Stilicho.  This  division  of  the 
empire  is  of  importance,  for  it  was  the  recognition  of  a  ten- 
dency that  had  long  been  at  work.  Henceforth  there  existed  a 
jealousy  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  barbarians  were 
often  treated  with  by  the  Eastern  emperor  and  induced  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  West.  From  this  time  dates  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  existed  from  the  reign 
of  Arcadius  (a.d.  395)  ^  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  A.  d.  1453. 

^  When  the  Visigoths  (Western  Qoths)  entered  the  empire,  the  Ostrogoths  (Eastern 
Goth?)  pressed  forward  to  fill  their  vacant  room. 

"  Date  of  the  final  division  of  the  empire  ;  the  fh>ntier  line  followed  np  the  Savus 
about  ()0  miles  fiom  Belgrade,  thence  ap  tbe  Drinus  to  its  Qoupce,  and  then  across  the 
mountains  to  Li^sus.    See  map. 
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7.  Stilicho. — In  a.  d.  398  the  Goths  of  Moesia  and  Thrace 
revolted  under  Alaric ;  but  instead  of  being  repressed  by  the 
Eastern  emperor,  Arcadius  made  Alaric  general  over  Eastern 
Ulyricum.  The  invasion  of  the  West  that  followed  was  attributed 
to  the  connivance  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  who  turned  the  Goths  ^ 
towards  Italy  in  order  to  save  his  own  territories.  The  brave 
Stilicho  checked  the  invaders,  finally  defeating  them  in  a.  d.  403 
near  Pollentia  and  Verona,  and  compelling  Alaric  their  leader 
to  retreat.  In  a.  d.  405  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Bur- 
gundians,  under  the  leadership  of  Rhadagaisus,  were  defeated 
near  Florence  and  almost  totally  annihilated.  The  remiiant 
of  the  barbarian  army  crossed  the  Alps,  and  plundered  Gaul. 
From  this  time  (a.  d.  406)  dates  the  final  severance  of  Gaul  from 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Sueves,  Alans  and  Vandals,  who  gave 
their  names  to  the  province  of  Vandalusia,  (or  Andalusia)  passed 
into  Spain  (a.d.  409),  while  the  Burgundians  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  About  the  same  time  (a.d.  418)  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  founded  by  Pharamand.  In  a.d. 
408  Alaric  reappeared.  Stilicho  had  fallen,  having  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  Rome  was  besieged,  and 
only  saved  by  paying  an  enormous  ransom  (a.d.  409). 

8.  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric. — In  a.  d.  410  Alaric  re- 
turned for  the  third  time.  Rome  was  taken  and  sacked,  and 
Southern  Italy  overrun.  His  successor,  Adolphus,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Honorius  by  which  the  Goths  settled  in  Gaul. 
His  successor,  Wallia,  drove  the  Vandals  and  Alans  beyond  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  founded  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  with  its 
capital  at  Tolosa.  When  the  Vandals  crossed  over  to  Africa 
the  West-Goths  extended  their  power  over  the  whole  of  Spain. 

^  The  place  of  the  Moeso-Goths  in  the  Teutonic  family  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 

Teutonic. 

\ 

Qbrm AN.  ScANDiNAyiAN,  including 

I  Icelandic,  Danish,  etc. 


1                                      I  I 

MQB80-Gk>THio.       Low  German,  including  High  German,  including 

Friesian,  Old  Saxon.  Old  High  German, 

Anglo-Saxon.  English,  Middle  High  Gefttan, 

Dutch,  Flemish,  Modern  High  German. 
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9.  Tendency  of  the  Empire  to  Break  into  Frag- 
ments.— About  the  aame  time  Britain  (a.i>.  418)  broke  away 
from  the  empire.  Graul  and  Spain  soon  afterwards  were  ioat^ 
Illyricum  and  Pannonia  were  overrun  by  Gotha.  Africa  was 
wrested  from  the  empire  by  the  barbarian  Genseric  Honorius 
died  in  a.  d.  423,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Valentinian  ILL  (a.  d. 
425-455)  with  .^iue,  "the  last  of  the  Romans,"  as  his  minis- 


ter, Durin)T  his  reign  the  Huns,  under  Afiila,  who  called 
himself  "the  Scourge  of  God,"  crossed  the  Rhine  and  entered 
the  empire.  Being  defeated  by  the  West-Goths  and  the  Franks 
under  the  leadership  of  ^tius  at  Ch4lon8  (a.  d.  451),  they  in- 
vaded Italy  the  next  year  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin  orer 
the  whole  plain  of  the  Po.  Padua,  Verona,  and  Aquileja  were  _ 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  islands  of  the  Veneti, 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  Venice.  The  chief  kingdoms  that 
were  founded  by  the  followers  of  Attila  were  that  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Pannonia,  that  of  the  Gepidae  in  Dacia,  and  that  of 
the  Heruli  in  Dalmatia. 

10.  Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric. — ^Yalentinian  was  mur- 
dered by  Maximus,  who  lost  his  life  the  same  year  in  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  (a.  d.  455).  The  vessels 
of  the  barbarians  were  heaped  with  gold  and  silver  treasures,  and 
with  the  ornaments  from  the  temples  and  the  forum.  The  capitol 
was  stripped  of  its  gilded  tiles,  and  the  golden  candlesticks 
that  Titus  had  brought  from  Jerusalem  were  taken  to  Africa. 

11.  Count  Ricimer. — Maximus  was  followed  by  Avitus 
(a.  d.  455-6),  but  the  latter  was  soon  compelled  to  abdicate  by 
Count  Ricimer,  who  commanded  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay 
of  Rome.  Ricimer  created  and  deposed  emperors  until  a.  d.  472. 
During  this  time  Italy  was  subjected  to  incessant  depredations, 
so  that  Ricimer  applied  to  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  for  aid. 
On  the  death  of  Ricimer  Leo  appointed  Nepos  emperor,  but  Ores- 
tes, who  had  obtained  the  title  of  patrician,  which  ranked  next  to 
the  emperor,  deprived  Nepos  of  the  royal  purple  and  gave  it  to 
his  son  Romulus  Augustulus.  Odoacer,  by  whose  aid  Orestes 
had  defended  the  empire,  demanded  pay  for  his  mercenaries, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians,  one  third  of  the 
l^d  of  Italy.  When  this  was  refused,  Odoacer  gathered  the 
barbarian  forces  throughout  Italy.  Orestes  was  shut  up  in  Pavia 
and  killed  in  the  assault  upon  the  city.  Augustulus  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate,  and  was  permitted  to- retire  with  an  ample 
revenue  to  the  villa  of  LucuUus  in  Campania.  The  senate  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Eastern  emperor  Zeno  to  represent  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a  separate  emperor  for  the  West, 
and  entreated  him  to  confer  the  administration  of  the  Italian 
provinces^  on  Odoacer.  He  granted  what  he  could  not  refuse, 
and  Odoacer  2  with  the  title  of  patrician  ruled  Italy  as  the  vicar 
of  the  Eastern  emperor. 


*  See  list  of  Italian  provinces,  p.  xxii. 

"  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years  Odoacer  \va*  compelled  to  yieW  his  throne  to  TheO' 
floric,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy, 
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12.  Reunion  of  the  East  and  the  West — The  East  and 
the  West  were  once  more  united,  and  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies the  empire  was  ruled  from  Byzantium  instead  of  Eome. 
The  year  A.  d.  476,  often  mistaken  as  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  empire,  only  marked  the  reunion  of  the  West  with  the 
East.  It  was  not  till  later  times  that  this  year  became  such  an 
important  epoch.  The  consequences  of  this  reunion,  however, 
in  emancipating  the  popes  from  the  authority  of  the  emperors, 
in  hastening  the  development  of  a  Latin  as  opposed  to  Greek 
and  oriental  forms  of  Christianity,  and  in  bringing  the  Teu- 
tonic ruler  of  the  West  under  the  power  of  the  popes,  were  from 
the  first  very  great.^  The  form  of  government — the  Boman 
emperor,  the  consuls,  the  senate — still  existed,  and  the  people 
cherished  the  delusion  that  the  barbarian  king  was  only  the 
vicar  of  tlie  absent  emperor.^  For  more  than  three  centuries  a 
single  emperor  ruled  the  world. 


*>  ♦  •■ 


oh:-a.t>tkr   lxix. 


The  Internal  History — ^The  Fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire— Chrisplantty  the  State  Keligion. 

• 

1.  The  Fall  of  the  Empire. — It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  history  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  did 
not  terminate  with  the  year  a.  d.  476.  Legally  it  had  no  ex- 
tinction ;  the  seat  of  the  civil  government  was  simply  trans- 
ferred to  Byzantium.  The  imperial  government  had  been 
established  to  protect  the  frontier  and  to  promote  peace  and 
security  in    Italy  and  the   provinces.^     Different   emperors 

»  Bryce,  Holy  Rom.  Empire,  p.  26. 

•  There  is  no  ancient  autliority  for  the  common  statement  that  Odoacer  assamed  the 
title  of  "king  of  Italy  "  ;  he  reigned  as  king  over  his  own  people.  For  medieeval  his- 
tory it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  line  of  emperors  never  ceased  ;  that  ftY>m  a.  d. 
476  to  800,  the  time  when  Charles  the  Great  assumed  the  empire,  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror was  always  in  theory,  often  in  practice,  the  recognized  head  of  Rome  and  Italy. 

•  Odoacer  reigned  18  years.  His  followers  were  mere  predatory  tribes.  No  progress 
WW  i»a4e  i»  reorganizing  society  until  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  (a.  p.  ^), 
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erected  barriers  against  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  on 
the  frontiers,  and,  if  we  except  the  forays  on  the  Rhine, 
the  peace  of  the  Boman  world  was  not  broken  until  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the  next  century  the  barbarians 
appeared  in  powerful  confederacies  ^  on  every  frontier,  but  the 
empire,  strengthened  by  the  reforms  of  Diocletian,  rallied  and 
appeared  stronger  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  third  century.  The 
Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Franks,  hurled  tliemselves 
in  ceaseless  succession  upon  the  frontiers,  broke  their  barriers, 
and  poured  in  a  resistless  torrent  over  the  Western  provinces. 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Africa  were  sundered  from  the  empire, 
and  the  fair  plains  of  Italy  were  desolated  by  host  after  host. 
Eon^e  was  taken  and  sacked.  Her  temples  were  stripped  of  their 
ornaments,  and  finally  Italy  fell  to  the  position  of  a  province, 
and  its  government  was  assumed  by  the  Eastern  emperor. 

2.  Causes  of  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. — This  is  what  is 
usually  called  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  The  empire  was 
matched  in  war  with  the  barbarians,  and  the  barbarians  con- 
quered.2  The  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  empire  to  cope  with 
the  barbarians  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Romans  and  the  enervating  effect  of  luxury.  This  reason,  how- 
ever, is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  luxury  of  the  capital  did  not 
reach  the  armies  on  the  frontiers.  They  were  levied  from  the 
peasantry,  and  were  composed  of  the  '  salt  of  the  old  Roman 
world.'  Besides,  the  Roman  armies  held  their  own  with  re- 
markable bravery.  Julian  drove  the  Alemanni  across  the  Rhine; 
Theodosius  quelled  the  Goths ;  Stilicho  repulsed  Alaric ;  and 
-^tius,  "the  last  of  the  Romans,"  defeated  Attila  at  Chdlons. 
The  empire  perished  because  the  constant  decline  in  population^ 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  a  native  army  on  foot.  Caesar 
had  perceived  this  danger,  and  he  first  taught  the  Romans  to 


although  professing  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  attempted  to  establish  a  national 
monarchy  and  unite  the  peoples  under  the  laws  and  policy  of  ancient  Rome.  His  success 
awoke  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  the  Bastem  emperor,  who  determined  to  reassert  his 
riffht  in  the  West.  Italy  was  divided  into  counties  and  dukedoms,  and  ruled  from 
H  venna  by  the  viceroy  of  Justinian. 

»  See  p.  482,  note  2. 

"  Seeley,  1.  c,  p.  48. 

'  The  population  of  Rome  before  the  plague  in  A.  d.  167  was  about  2  miUioQS, 

rscbfeld  Qstimfttes  it  in  the  time  of  Severus  at  only  12^,0QQ. 
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protect  the  frontiers  by  artificial  ramparts,  to  colonize  the  near* 
est  barbarian  tribes  in  order  that  the  first  blow  might  fall  on 
them  and  perhaps  be  repelled,  and  to  recruit  the  Boman  armv 
from  the  enemies'  country.  Under  the  empire  the  army  became 
a  barbarian  horde,  commanded  sometimes  by  barbarian  chiefs. 
Stilicho  was  a  Vandal,  and  -^tius  a  Sarmatian.  Kicimer  made 
or  unmade  emperors  at  his  pleasure.  Whole  tribes — the  Van- 
dals in  Pannonia,  the  Goths  in  Moesia,  the  Franks  along  the 
Rhine — were  admitted  within  the  empire.  The  barbarians 
really  settled  and  occupied  the  empire  rather  than  conquered 
it.  Italy  attracted  the  spoilers.  Here  the  same  policy  was  trie(!. 
that  had  proved  fatal  in  the  provinces.  The  defence  of  Italy 
was  committed  to  a  barbarian  army  commanded  by  bapb^rian 
chiefs.  At  last  these  chiefs  learned  their  strength.  Odoacer 
determined  to  exert  it  and  have  Italy  for  himself.  Although 
the  empty  title  and  oflBce  of  emperor  of  the  West  were  abolished, 
still  such  was  the  halo  of  greatness  that  gathered  round  the 
imperial  name,  that  Odoacer  refrained  from  grasping  the  scep- 
tre in  his  own  hands,  but  remained  satisfied  with  the  title  of 
patrician,  and  he  ruled  the  West  as  the  viceroy  of  the  Eastern 
emperor. 

3.  Character  of  the  Barbarians. — All  the  barbarians 
who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  plundering  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  savages.  They  had 
long  ceased  to  be  mere  destroyers.  In  their  intercourse  with 
the  Komans  for  many  centuries,  they  had  received  Christianity 
and  many  of  the  elements  of  civilization,  and  had  learned  to 
understand  and  speak  the  popular  dialects^  of  the  country, 
which  already  resembled  the  Italian  more  than  the  Latin ;  they 
were  just  as  civilized  as  our  ancestors  were  in  the  middle  agea 
A  few  of  them  had  a  shadow  of  classical  education,  as  Theodori< 
the  Visigoth,  and  the  younger  Alaric,  but  the  case  was  quite 
different  with  Ricimer  and  his  equals,  who  no  doubt  heartily 
despised  the  culture  of  the  Romans.^  The  Germans  particu- 
larly, although  like  the  others,  faithless  and  cruel,  still  had 

*  Un^rua  mlgarU.         *  l^ell)uhr,  1.  c;  Prit^hard,  iUsti.  of  Man,  vpL  Ui,  p.  49^ 
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great  regard  for  the  rights  of  men  and  paid  great  respect 
to  the  female  sex.  It  was  these  traits  of  character  among  the 
Germans  and  the  Goths  which,  when  enlightened  by  Chris- 
tianity, distinguished  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance. 

4.  The  Romance  Languages. — The  six  so-called  Bo- 
mance  languages — Italian  ,Wallachian,  Provengal,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese — ^are  all  derived  from  the  Latin  or  rather 
from  the  ancient  Italian.  Although  we  can  trace  these  six 
languages  back  to  the  Latin,  still  the  classical  Latin  would  fail 
to  supply  a  complete  explanation  of  their  origin.  The  ingre- 
dients for  these  languages  must  be  sought  in  the  ancient  dialects 
of  Italy  and  the  provinces — the  Umbrian,  the  Oscan,  in  the 
so-called  vulgar  or  popular  speech — which  the  barbarians  who 
settled  in  the  empire  adopted,  and  engrafted  upon  them  their 
own  idioms,  phrases,  and  constructions.  The  French,  then, 
is  provincial  Latin,  as  spoken  by  the  Franks,  a  Teutonic  race.^ 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Komance  language* 
did  not  spring  from  the  classical  Latin,  but  from  the  vulgar, 
local,  provincial  dialects  of  the  middle,  the  lower,  and  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Koman  empire.  Many  of  the  words 
which  give  to  French  and  Italian  their  classical  appearance, 
are  really  of  much  later  date,  and  were  incorporated  into  those 
languages  by  mediaeval  scholars,  lawyers  and  divines.^ 

*  If  a  Qerman  speaks  a  f  ore^n  tongne  he  commits  certain  mistakes  which  a  French- 
man  never  would  commit,  and  vice  versa.  A  Gterman  speaking  would  be  inclined  to  say: 
to  bring  a  »acr\fice  ;  a  Frenchman  woald  never  make  that  mistake.  A  Frenchman,  on 
the  contrary,  is  apt  to  say,  that  he  cannot  attend  any  longer.  Englishmen,  traveling 
abroad^  have  been  neard  to  call  for  todcfUer^  meaning  waiter ;  they  have  declared,  in  Ger- 
man, idi  habe  einen  grmsen  Oeist  Sie  nieder  zu  klopjen,  meaning  they  had  a  greu&t  mind 
to  knock  a  person  down.  No  Roman  would  express  the  idea  of  entertaining  or  amusing 
by  intertenere.  Such  an  expression  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  to  Cicero  or  Caesar. 
The  Germans,  however,  were  accustomed  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  umerhcUten^  and  when 
they  had  to  make  themselves  understood  in  Latin,  they  rendered  unter  bj  inter, 
hdUen  by  (mere,  and  thus  formed  entretenir^  a  word  owned  neither  by  lAtin  nor  German. 
Oegend^  in  German,  means  region  or  country.  It  signifies  originally  that  which  is  before 
or  against,  what  forms  the  object  of  view.  Now  in  Latin  gegen,  or  against,  would  be 
expressed  by  contra,  and  the  German,  not  recollecting  at  once  the  Latin  word  regio,  took 
to  translating  their  idea  of  Oegend,  that  which  was  before  them,  by  contratum^  or  terra 
oontrata.  This  became  the  ttalian  contrada,  the  French  contree,  the  English  country. 
These  mistakes  grammarians  call  Geimanisms,  Gallicisms,  or  Anglicisms.  Now  the 
Germans  who  came  to  settle  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  who  learnt  to  express  themselves 
in  Latin,  committed  precisely  these  mistakes.  The  Roman  subjects  aid  the  best  they 
could  to  understand  the  Latin  jargon,  and,  if  they  wished  to  be  very  polite,  they  would 
repeat  the  mistake  which  their  masters  had  committed.  In  this  manner  the  most  nn- 
grammatical,  the  most  unidiomatic  phrases  would,  after  a  time,  become  current  in  tbo 
vnlgar  speech.    (Max  Mllller,  I.  c,  vol.  ii,  p.  305  ff.) 

•  Max  Mtlller,  1.  c,  vol.  i,  p.  282  ff. 
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5.  Philosophy  and  Religion. — In  order  to  understand 
what  form  of  Paganism  prevailed  in  the  empire  when  Chris- 
tianity became  the  state  religion,  we  must  briefly  review  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  national  worship  since  the 
compromise  effected  between  Greek  philosophy  and  Stoicism, 
in  the  days  of  the  republic.  Under  the  empire  the  old 
prejudices  against  philosophy  and  foreign  forms  of  worship 
died  out.  Then  the  various  forms  of  oriental  superstition 
— the  worship  of  the  Syrian  sun-god,  of  Isis  and  Serapis — 
Persian  and  Egyptian  mysticism,  and  various  forms  of  secret 
and  unhallowed  worship,  found  their  way  to  Home.  The 
philosophers  eliminated  certain  elements  common  to  all  these 
systems  of  religion,  and  combined  them  with  the  most  vision- 
ary part  of  Plato's  philosophy.^  The  native  gods  lost  their 
power,  and  the  people  became  perplexed  vrith  the  multitude 
of  new  god^.  The  result  was  that  the  people  selected  a  certain 
number  of  gods — among  which  Jupiter,  the  god  of  the  clear 
sky,  and  the  old  Italian  sun-god  held  the  first  rank — whom 
they  thought  best  able  to  help  them  in  their  distress.  Pagan- 
ism in  its  last  form  returned  to  what  perhaps  was  its  oldest 
form,  and  became  sun-worship.^ 

6.  Revival  of  Paganism. — During  the  revolutionary  age 
the  calamities  and  miseries — the  plague,  the  unparalleled  polit- 
ical disasters,  thefiscus,  which  destroyed  all  capital  and  with  it 
all  desire  to  accumulate — compelled  men  to  be  religious,  for 
religious  feeUng  is  always  strong  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of 
weakness.  Men  in  their  distress  filled  the  temples  in  the  vain 
hope  that  piety  might  avert  the  impending  calamities.  If  we 
pass  over  the  revolutionary  age,  we  find  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place.  The  people  who  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
were  alike  indifferent  to  every  form  of  philosophy,  have  become 
intensely  religious.    "  Free-will  asserted  itself  again,  and  acts  of 


*  Apulejos  tried  to  bring  this  new  system  (Neoplatonism)  into  conformity  with  the 
national  religion,  by  calling  the  demons  (who  were  sapposed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
men  and  whose  interventions  explained  the  mysteries  of  the  world)  tares  and  numes  «nd 
genii.  This  device  succeeded,  in  a  measure,  and  the  new  philosophy  gained  acceptance 
among  the  higher  classes. 

•  See  Preller.  ROmische  Mythologie,  p.  26,  also  Seeley,  I.  c,  p.  91. 
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free  choice  were  done.  The  government  was  none  the  less 
despotic,  but  free-will  made  terms  with  the  victorious  power 
of  government  and  accepted  a  fraction,  but  a  secure  fraction, 
of  its  original  possessions.  A  distinction  was  introduced  like 
that  which  we  now  recognize  between  political  and  social  life. 
In  political  life,  despotism  reigned  with  more  undisputed  title 
than  ever,  and  was  more  remorselessly  cruel.  But  from  social 
life  despotism  was  almost  expelled."  ^ 

7.  Progress  of  Christianity. — We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  Soman  empire,  and  the 
fact  that  it  found  its  first  converts  among  the  slaves  and  freed- 
men.  Since  that  time  Christianity  had  made  great  progress, 
and  had  found  favor  with  many  of  higher  rank.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  Pliny  ^  speaks  of  the  Christians  as 
a  well-known  class,  and  the  laws^  against  them  as  well  under- 
stood. The  revival  of  religion  during  the  revolutionary  age 
was  felt  in  the  action  of  the  government  against  the  Christians. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  religion*  that  Decius  and  Aurelian 
assailed  the  Christians.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  Chris- 
tians had  become  so  numerous  that  his  edict  commanding  them 
to  offer  sacrifices  was  resisted  throughout  the  empire. 

8.  Christianity  the  State  Religion. — Constantine,  though 
personally  indifferent  to  every  form  of  religion,  had  the  acute- 
ness  to  perceive  that  Christianity  was  a  great  power  in  the 
state,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  its  followers,  he 
issued  an  edict,*  licensing  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  and 
promising  them  his  favor  and  protection.  After  his  success  in 
the  field,  Constantine  recognized  the  rights  of  Christians,  and 
protected  their  churches.*    Still,  he  did  not  break  with  Pagan- 

»  Seeley,  1.  c,  80.  •  He  waa  governor  of  Bithynia  in  a.  d.  111-118. 

*  Secundum  mandata  tua  hetceriaa  vetueram. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christianity  made  the  Roman  world  igeligioas ;  it  wak 
intensely  religious  before  Christianity  had  become  the  state  religion. 

•  The  Edict  of  Milan,  a.  d.  813. 

•  Prom  this  age  dates  the  rise  of  that  form  of  architecture,  which  was  modelled 
upon  the  Homan  basilica,  in  which  the  main  body  of  the  building  (the  nave^  so-called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  interior  of  a  ship,  navifi)  accommodated  those  assembled  foi 
pleasure  or  business  ;  the  aisle  (alae,  toings),  divided  from  the  nave  by  pillars,  afforded 
rreer  passage  as  well  as  retirement  from  the  crowd ;  while  the  semicircular  end  (apse) 
was  for  the  praetor  and  those  who  appeared  before  his  tribunal.  In  the  churches  these 
divisions  became  the  nave,  aisles^  and  choir.  The  two  oldest  and  finest  examples  of 
Chrifltian  basilicae  were  those  of  St.  Peter,  built  by  Constantine  (on  the  site  of  the 
present  Sl.  Peter's),  and  St,  Paul,  built  by  Honoriue. 
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ism.  He  was  chief  pontiff  of  Jupiter,  and  even  looked  forward 
to  being  himself  enrolled  among  the  objects  of  national  worship. 
He  was  unwilling  to  make  any  distinction  ^  between  his  Pagan 
and  Christian  subjects,  or  to  establish  Christianity  by  any 
formal  act.  Still,  by  the  edict  of  toleration,  and  by  practising 
the  forms  of  Christian  worship  himself,  Constantino  encouraged 
his  subjects  to  embrace  something  better  than  the  Sun-worship. 
The  forms  of  Paganism  had  waxed  old  and  were  ready  to 
vanish.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so ;  it  was  well  that  "  the 
Roman  empire,  searching  eagerly  to  find  a  religion,  discovered 
in  its  own  bosom  a  worship  which  had  the  two  things  which 
the  age  demanded — a  supernatural  pretension  and  an  ideal  of 
moral  goodness."  ^ 

^  The  retention  of  the  old  Pagan  name  of  Dies  aciis,  or  Sunday,  for  the  weekly  Chris- 
tian festival,  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  union  of  Pagan  and  Christian  sentiment, 
with  which  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  recommended  by  Constantine  to  his  subjects. 
Pagan  and  Christian  alike,  as  the  *'  venerable  day  of  the  sun."  His  decree  r^^ulating  its 
observance  has  justly  been  called  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Lord^s  Day.  It  was  his 
mode  of  harmonizii^  the  discordant  religions  of  the  empire  under  one  common  instita- 
tion.— 2^ra  Stanley^  Eastern  Church,  p.  193.  *  Seeley,  1.  c,  9b. 
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When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler,  the  Roman 
empire  extended  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Euphra- 
tes on  the  east,  and  from  the  British  channel,  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  on 
the  north  to  the  African  desert  on  the  south.  Augustus 
carefully  avoided  every  title  that  could  give  offence  to 
the  people.  The  senate  was  raised  in  general  estima- 
tion, and  on  its  dignity  he  founded  his  government. 
While  avoiding  all  show  and  grandeur  and  discarding 
every  title,  even  the  name  of  dictator,  that  had  any 
unpleasant  recollections  attached  to  it,  he  managed  to 
grasp  within  his  own  hands  all  the  offices  of  the  state 
that  had  any  real  power  attached  to  them.  As  imper- 
ator  he  had  the  proconsular  power  or  command  of  the 
armies  ;  as  president  of  the  senate  he  guided  the  coun- 
cils of  that  body ;  as  consul  and  censor,  he  had  the 
powers  attached  to  these  offices,  and  finally  the  tribu- 
nitian  power  and  the  chief  pontificate  were  added. 
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Augustus  restored  order  in  Italy  and  the  provinces.  | 
Nine  praetorian  cohorts  kept  order  in  Rome  and  Italy. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  regular  and  special  police 
force  in  the  city.  During,  the  reign  of  Augustus  cam- 
paigns were  carried  on  against  the  tribes  in  northern 
Spain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Alps — the  Rhae- 
tians  and  Vindelitians,  and  those  on  the  Rhenish  ^  and 
Danubian  frontiers.  The  last  years  of  the  emperor's 
life  were  clouded  by  a  defeat  in  Germany  under  Varus. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  several  important 
provinces  were  added  to  the  empire — Egypt,  the  gran- 
ary of  the  empire,  Rhsetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia  and 
Mcesia.  Under  his  successors,  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  were  still  further  extended.  Cappadocia  and 
Germania,  acquired  by  Tiberius  ;  Britain,  by  Claudius  ; 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  Mauritania  Caesariensis,  by  Gajus 
Caesar ;  Alpes  Cottiae  and  Thrace  (a.D:  46),  under  Nero ; 
and  Arabia  (a.  d.  105),  Dacia  (a.  d.  107),  Armenia  (a.  d. 
114),  Mesopotamia  (a.  d.  115)  and  Assyria  (a.d.  115),  by 
Trajan. 

During  the  first  period  of  imperialism,  the  forms  of 
the  constitution  were  generally  observed.  Some 
emperors — as  Tiberius  and  Nero— by  reviving  the  law 
of  Majestas,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave  to 
*  informers,'  were  cruel  tyrants  ;  the  weight  of  their 
tyranny,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  the  city,  while  the 
provinces  were  ably  governed.  Under  Trajan,  Ha- 
drian, and  the  Antonines,  the  government  was  wisely 
and  honestly  administered,  and  the  empire  reached  a 
high  state  of  prosperity.  The  city  of  Rome  was 
adorned  with  magnificent  structures,  while  roads, 
harbors,  bridges,  aqueducts  and  buildings  were  con- 
structed in  the  provinces. 

Transition  Period— a.  d.  180-284. 

During  this  period  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  de- 
clined rapidly.  The  remnants  of  the  old  republican 
government  disappeared.  The  soldiers  deserted  and 
either  settled  among  the  provincials,  or  formed  them- 
selves into  banditti  and  ravaged  the  country'.  Popula- 
tion declined,  morality  decreased,  patriotism  died  out, 
provinces  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  away  from 
the  empire,  the  internal  administration  was  neglected, 
the  soldiery  made  and  unmade  emperors,  and  the 
empire  seemed  tottering  to  its  fall.  When  Diocletian 
ascended  the  throne,  he  restored  the  discipline  in  the 
army  and  introduced  reforms  that  enabled  the  empire 
to  exist  for  many  centuries. 


Foltoe 
measures. 


CamiMiif^iui. 


Defeat  of 
Vams, 

AD.  9. 


IQxtension 
of  the  Eiinpire. 


Period  of  Good 
Government. 


Prosperity* 


Period    of 
Anarciijr. 


Mutinous 
Soldiery. 

Diocletian, 

A.  D.  284-305. 


*  The  principal  towns  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  were  Colonia  Agrippinensis  {Cologne)'* 
Bonna  (Bonn),  Ad  Confluentes  (Codlfintz),  Mocontiacum  (Mayen/v,),  Borbetomagus 
{Womui),  Argentoratum  (Strasburff),  and  Augasta  Rauracorum  {Ba«le), 


KT  'veas  ir  SBOCBOC  JiailiBJMi  viA 

X.  rifcanrr.  pmf  -aus  ostcti^l  "Sk  sdu^bs  of  the  power 
^  Timfrng  ir  TrmrarirTng  en^CFBES  az  Aexr  pleasure. 
TJEUughaiT  ^K  yiii:jipi&  ssucidfr  "vas  icjKessBd,  aoid  too 
xczmrstis  "verc  niifiiruhii"  s  maBSias  umI  made  to 

T^  '^  •  "^  be^ns  rr  DinrVfpn  were  ooaiplcted  faj 


i€  *^"r*s  !  jjiigjei,  T5»e  jciet  was  irofganned,  die 
3i£jacT  z»-'»^r  was  skcz  ±TBt  ibe  ispcs  isid  lescTred  for 
:3it  «=LiierDCL     3r  zixsi^tzizs^  d*e  ~ca;>aal  lo  die  East, 

c^aaev  semist^  CoMsnnrine  broke 

'=ts  wiock  i^  same  had  hitherto 

id  -x.  ^K  u=3i3cirr  of  the  eia^jeior,  and  freed 

v!ikh  the  <4d  cuu&titution 
^tuctjuiieiit  was  oooTerted 

i^.'^x:  sbTvrd  itTor  to  the  Christians,  granted 
exercise  of  tbeir  retigion,  and  bj  dis- 
^?rer=2acsit  with  Figanism,  he  foonded 
ft  T3  a  ix:'f'~  «ie^  dq  CbiistianitT. 

Tbf  e^^ire.  srrsgihetied  br  these  rcfonns,  rallied 
a=i  r.--:i=:?ed  its  ciisreace  for  sererai  cenmrieSw    The 
rri-iri:?-  ^f  sereril  o-;-riiaaic  rulers  was  a  source  of 
an=er3£5  qaairels,  and  the   partitkm  of  the  empire 
into  przfectures  izKireascd  the  tendcocr  to  break  into 
iwttea        fia^rzenis.      ConstantiDe   was    faardlj  dead  before  a 
•*^"^*^^^fj5*'     series  of   blooir  wars  commenced   between  his  ap- 
^  ^'  ^57-475-       pcKnted  successors.    The  empire  was  soon  divided.    A 

^ealonsT  spring  up  between  the  East  and  the  West.   The 

Eastern  emperor  often  turned  the  barbarians  towards 

the  Wes:,  in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions.     Rome 

was  sacked  br  Alaric  4A.D.  410 )  and  Genseric  (aj>.  45$). 

The  western  provinces  were  overrun  by  the  barbarism, 

the  armv  became  a  barbaric  horde,  and  provinf»  adter 

Remwtow  m€       province  broke  from  the  empire,  until  finally  Italy  alone 

tkc  East  and       ^^^  ^^^^-     T^^^  ^I^o  the  barbarians  determined  to  poa^ 

cbe  liircst,  sess.    The  emperor  was  deposed,  and  Odoacer,  the  bar- 

A,D.  476.         ^  barian  chief,  ruled  Italy  as  the  viceroy  of  the  Eastern 

emperor. 


I 


INDEX. 


Abnixzi,  7. 

A.cosnHf  868. 

Actium,  bsttie  of,  866. 

Achaean  Leagae,  158, 163, 166. 

Aehija,  a  Boman  proyince,  181. 

Adea,  872;  duplex.vl2ya. ;  simplex^  873.  n.  1: 

triplex,  872.  n.  1 ;  878,  n.  4  ;  874,  n.  1. 
Adherbal,  216. 
Addidust  66,  n.  1. 
Adolphiis,  493. 
AdrianOple,  battle  of,  492. 
.ffldile8,886. 

JE^tian  Islands,  battle  at,  126. 
JSmaa  Seiftnus,  44&, 
JSgatian  islands,  126. 
iBmiliftnus,  P.  Scipio,  169, 177.  202. 
^millius  Faolos,  slain  in  the  battle  of 

Cannae. 
iBneas,  26. 
iBqaians,  8, 76, 96. 
^sepus,  268. 
JErarium,  76. 
stills,  494. 

^tolian  League,  158 :  dissolved,  166,  n.  8. 
^tolian  wars,  161, 162. 
Africa,  a  Roman  province,  171. 
Affer  GatticuSf  5,  n.  1 ;  Bomdnus^  11,  n.  1 ; 

114,  n. 
Agri  decamfltes,  468,  484. 
Agrarian  law  of  S.  Cassius.  62 :  of  T.  Orac- 

chus.  203 ;  extended  by  G.  Qraochos,  209. 
AgricOla,  454. 

Agrigentam  besieged  and  taken,  120. 
Af;r^>a,  minister  of  Augustus,  964. 

Menenius,  57. 

Agripplna,  449, 470,  n.  7. 

ASlni,  406. 

Al&ric.  493. 

Alba  Longa,  26. 

AlbanLake, 

Alemanni,  482, 497. 

Alesia,  taken  by  Ciesar,  818. 

Alexander  SevOms,  emperor,  481. 

Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 

Alexandria,  832. 

Alimentus,  Cincius,  the  annalist,  26. 

Allia,  battle  of,  77. 

Allies,  184 ;  number  of  Italian,  232,  n.  3. 

AllobrSgc^  embassadors  of  the,  2^. 

Alps.  6  :  Hannibars  route,  136. 

Amphitheatre,  meaning  of,  411,  n.  4.;  411  f. 

AncUB  Marcius,  30 ;  conquers  Latin  cities 

and  removes  the  inhabitants  to  Borne, 80. 


Ancyra,  488;  Monnmentum  Ancyrinnm. 

Andriscus,  166. 

Annus  conf  usionis,  389,  n.  2. 

AntiOchus,  king  of  Syria,  156;   proposes 

partition  of  %ypt,  161 ;  receives  Hanni- 

imU,  101 ;  invades  Greece,  162 ;  defeated 

at  Thermophylse,  162 ;  at  Magnesia,  162,* 

cedes  aU  his  territory  in  Asia  Minor  t< 

the  Romans,  162. 
Antium,  conquest  of,  96. 
AiUi^miatiJgn,  n.  3. 
Antoninus,  M.  Commddns,  emperor,  €79. 
Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  464« 
Antonins,  G.,  287. 
Antonius,  M.,  the  orator.  246. 
Antonius,Marcus  (Mark  Antony),  830, 348  f^ 

351 ;  death  of,  369. 
Apennines,  6. 
Appian  Wwr,  111. 
ApoUonia..  846. 

Appian,  the  historian,  116a,  256,  n.  8. 
Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  106. 
Appuiejus,  227 ;  his  laws,  222. 
Apulia,  6. 
Apuiejus,  500,  n.  1. 

Aqua  Appia,  112,  n.  3;  Claudia,  199,  n.  1. 
Aquse  Sextise,  battle  of,  223;  colony  at,  211 

n.  3 ;  214,  n.  4. 
Aquiieja,  221. 
AquilU«s,M*,226. 
Arabia,  482,  460. 
Arausio,  battio  of,  222. 
Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East,  ^. 
ArcheUhis,  249. 
Archimedes,  146. 
Architecture,  modelled  on  the  basilica,  601, 

n.  6. 
AriobarzSnes, 
Ariovistns,  809. 
Aristobfllus,  282. 
Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  116a. 
Ariue,  m 
Armenia.  278, 279 ;  Lesser  Armenia,  a  prcv 

ince,  %3.  n.  3. 
Arminius,  436. 
Army,  organization  of,  867,  866;  pay  o^ 

374 ;  in  time  of  Augustus,  429. 
Armor,  23. 
Arrogatio,  52,  n.  1. 
Artax&ta,  281. 
Aryan,  9,  n.  8. 
As  (coin),  22,  n.  6,  194,  o.  1. 
Asctilum,  battle  of,  106. 


AmOIIo,  S.  Brmpninhu,  pmtdT,  MO. 

Asia,  ■  Bomui  pronsca,  111. 

A«ta.>. 

Alhenio,  SW. 

AUmiu,M>. 

Atflls  Inndes  IMlr,  «1 

jIMunt,  IG,  n.  1 ;  asT. 

AMUm  tanea  UCsUwuE  JbAuteX  US,  n. 

AtUlna,  king  olFeisunae,  304,  n.5;  iSI,  a. 


Avipl^ia,  38, 39 ;  prlniiii,  jniMco,  IS,  n.  1 ; 
«x  eaO},  38.  n.  2 .  EC  an&m.  38.  d.  3 ;  12 
(nTiwf  M  ;  ex  fuadrupAlfAHt,  K,  n.  S ;  la; 


B«tlii.«IT. 

BKctb,  battle  oC,  1«. 

BdeMc  dingers,  ns. 


inptioug  Inlo  I 
m,4»,  4Be ;  tl 

SiulAca,SK. 

^■—  -ToUof,4B 
a,  451  f. 


Bdglc  WBi,  B._. 

Berenice,  «5. 

BiblUiu,  M.,  couBol  wUh  Ckbu-,  SM. 

ffifroiu.SB. 

BiBBeitDB,  3S0,  n.  9. 

Boadloes.lGl.  D.  I. 

Board]  ng-faridges.  191, 

Bojl  eonqnered,  103. 

Banna  Dea,  Bscrilege  ot  Clodios,  KM,  n. 

BoDDDla  (Bologna),  road  to.  111. 

Books,  401. 

lospOrns,  CimmcriBii.  981. 
Irennn*.  7T,  n.  ■ 

jfmndiaiiim.  B9 

Bmttll,  e. 

Bmttlnm,  B.  n,  z. 

Britain.  Invaded  by  CBsar,  SIO ;  second  in- 
va«loD,8U);  conaneredb7  01audlae.44a; 
conqnestB  ext<mdod  br  veBpaaiBn,  454. 

BrntiM,  D.,gaveraotofCl&alpmeG»ii],piit 
todeath  S41,!i.  1:848  n.l. 

Bmtas,  B4S :  L.  Junlmi,  ^1,  n.  1 ;  842, 84B. 

BmlOB.M  JanlDB,  one  ot  the  conapiratore, 
retires  to  Haoedonla,  SSO ;  eollecU  an 
aim;,  34B;  plnndera  the  cities  In  Asia 
Minor.  S19:  croeseB  to  Greece,  SSO;  de- 
feated at  PbUlppi,  3(iO;  kills  himself,  sno. 

Boichana,  Island  ol,  4S8, 

BntEimdlaiis,  493. 

Byzaotlnm  IBS,  4Se. 


CBnrea  Angnsta  (SaragMsa)  fbunderf,  tU, 

Cavar.  Angn-^tnt^.  hl>f  »rlv    career,  345; 


racceedsTltw- 


CiBsar.  Gajos  Jaliu».  rirv  nt.  ao*- ;  qnEstor, 
303;  xdile.  803^  Tf^liircs  ine  Iropbieaor 
UariDS,  803;  i!rparer-(  miii  of  anliqullj', 
303 ;  propnetcjr  in  S^Hiiii.  304  ;  rDtms  a 
cabal  v.i(b  Pumpcju-  :iil<1  Cra^^ns,  801; 
con™l.3W:cam'-nriAu-'i.rian  and  other 

Ciodiu^.303 ;  cJi'mW^ii-  i'l  GaGlf80e-314  ; 


I.  L-^it;    of     hia  . 


tom&3«;  iwtOeor' 
coDieired.SSB;  bli ' 


331;  powers  coDieired.SSB;  bis  triompha, 
a^a;^po«l>^.  SSTj  bis  none,  SSS:  Ua 
poUcT.fiS:  Spanlshmr.SSa;  refuses tba 
oladem.  SU :  conspltacv  aeainet  bSm,  840; 
asaawinstlon,  B41:  his  nil. 344;  bis  ob- 
seqoies,  314 ;  \U  debts,  36!.  n.  5. 
CKsar,  L.  Jnlins,  toasol    £38 ;  in  Social 


es  Isc  JiiUa,  '«/t. 


Calabria,  t. 
Calendar,  retoruieu, 
Callgfila,  emperor.  4< 
CallsCoa,    Pallat,   hi 


Campsgna,  1. 

Campania,  4;  (felli).4.n.  1. 

Campus  SarUia,  39,  SM,  n.  S. 

Cannae,  140 ;  Romans  defeated,  141 ;  p 

of  battle,  141 ;  plan  or,  141, 
CanUbrl  conqnered  bf  Angnstas,  4aft 
Caoulelan  lav.  Ti.    . 
Capitol,  bolldins  of,  18.  SOD,  n.  I. 


c£iitoUnn 

Car- 


o  Hannibal,  1' 


r,  149 ;  retaketi  b 

Catacalla.  emperor.  480. 

Caibo,  Cn.  Papirius,  consul,  IB],  XS8. 


Carthage,  its  triuie,  li7  ;' goTemmcnt,  119; 
iparedjrith  Home,  118:  sliwe  of^lTO; 


d  br  Ibe  Itomans.  1 


:  nrlginatee  Ibe  cooKpiran 
',341 ;  departs  to  Byria.  8% 
^re  the  clUes  in  Oie  &»t, 
s  with  Bmtns  to  Oieeca, 


M;  defeated &tP1iUlpF[.l«l;tal>dsath. 

S». 
Ouelni,  SpnrtiiH,  Agisrlm  taw  of,  tX. 
CatOIiui,  i.  Sersliie,  Mrl;  career.  SSB ;  flnt 

GODsplTacy,  S% :  eecond  coDsplmcT,  Xfti ; 

BdbjCieero,a«;  leave-"—-  ' — 


Catllinian  oration?,  date  of,  m.  a.  1. 

Cato,  U.  Porcine,  seat  lo  BpolD,  1T4 ;  pie- 
fen  charges  oiiainsC  OoIdb.  116 ;  eflorta 
for  reform,  IBB ;  conBol.  IBO ;  leolelt  ttie 
repeal  of  Iha  Oppion  law,  190j  boatlllty  to 
■lie  Sdploe,  IM;  his  cenmrBblp,  191: ;  hie 
-STvice,  191 :  hlB  oppoeltioD  to  Haltanlc 
iufluenceg,  192.  '    - 

CaUvidtq,Z»). 

C»tii,  H.  P.  Uticenaio,  SM. 

the  dmarl,  U4  ;  hla  death  t>r  or£irjof 

Karlna,  S4e, 
CotDhiB.  Q.  LDtatiuB  ()inn}.iB  to  lebnlldthe 

Capttollne  temple,  800. 
ChrfrO.STBf. 

Candlna  Fork!<.  battle  at,  W. 
Celtiberhme,  wot  with,  ITS. 
CenaoreMp,  73. 

Ceoeoe,  8^  IB,  SOI  n.  1, «»  □.  !,  946  n.  3. 
Oentnitoiu,  p^  of,  S14. 
CsthBl^G.  Coraeltiu, tS9. 


Catiline 


289;  etnillex 
it,2»l;de- 
~ciiuH~na,S»:ar 


CsthBEiUtG.  Cbraeltiu,  tS9. 

Ohilooa,  Hnna  defeated  at,  494,  49T. 

CbrlMJautty,  tTb,  490, 501. 

Ohriitlans,  peraecnlioii  of,  478. 

Cicero, M.TollluB.blrthandedneat  Ion, »;: 

ar«tappeBrancciiCtliBliar,S°"- "-   — 

Athens,  S8B;  Impeach™  V( 

i><>MMca1consletency.S9I:e( 

nfRabirluw.BW;  pr 

_.  . —  J — mine, an  ;  e,t- 

.      _.  ..,.._.      ....  tblriorattim, 

fi;  etieechlnthe  senate  on  thefate  of  the 

ineuiraton,  386 ;  orderH  the  eiecullon 

'  the  coneplratore,  397 ;    position   of 

—    '     -    ^o  ClodinB,  308,  r 

hlareradt.*"    "  ' 

Ion  betwM 

.       ., a,  S9B ;  jolna  the  aaUiElDa 

of  CssBT,  848 ;  acta  wfth  Octavlaa  ualnat 
AntonlDB,  84ft;     hl»   activlry,  MTT  Ws 
Phllipnlea.  347.  ti,  1;  hisiltBdi,  8!8, 
Clllcia,  Roman  pnivlnci',  Ufa.  n.  3. 
Oinihrl,  aaS;  crosa  thp  Jura,  SS;  antfr 
Spain,  saa  i  enter  lulv,  ES3 ;  dell^atpd  by 
CklOlmS  ail ;  dratroyed  by  Msrlna,  SM, 
Clneox,  Prnbua's  envoy  lo  Bomv.  106. 
CliKlDDltiia,  (B,  n.  B;  illclslnc,  85,  n..  74. 
Clnno,  L.,  canaDl,  S43 :  driven  fmm  Romi:, 
MS ;  inodated  with  Marlux,  »» ;  uiiu" 
derad  by  hia  aoldliri^,  tm. 
Oral*  JfoirtBHU,  IB,  n,  3 ;  FUmbiiiu,  41 ; 

samea  of,  408. 
Naolpliie  Oaul.  a  provluce,  S57, 
CTbw  Jtomonl,  number  of.  S3B,  n.  S. 
ClTlllB,  4M. 

OvIIIziKIdd  (prlmlUvfl),  IS. 
atUata/cnkMta,  Iffi,  d.  7  ;  Uilra,  18S, 

Claiidiaa,  conanl,  hiB  Impiety,  19B,  n.  H. 


Conine  Id  DUIcla,  %n  qneen  of  the  BoBt, 
3U ;  her  wit  and  beanty.  SSe ;  eiclles 
Antonltu  agulnst  OccailuB,  8B6 ;  war  de- 
clared ogalnat  her,  807 ;  defeated  at  Actl- 
uiii,3ES;  dMdvee  Anti)ninB,S6B  :  cannot 
^ii'c.lve  Oclavina,  86(1  ;  hot  death,  SHU. 

CIlKntB,  ao. 

airiH  Capiioaniu,  17,  d  .  B. 

('ift7ca  JKorlinn,  I7.  n.  a,  SO. 
Clodlna  Fulchi:r,  P.,  eieliefl  a  mntlny  la 
the  array  nf  Lnculini',  27B;  prnfonea  the 
rnvBlerlea  cf  Bona  Dea ,  308.  n.  1 ;  trltnoe, 
306;  hls!fEl"lallon,306;  urociinw  theban- 
iahmeul  uFciCfro,  SW;  kHk-dbyMUo,  — 


(Mart,  IS!,  ■ 
Cnhorte,  878 


.;  battle  of,  »8. 

i; 'lento  of,  378. 

e,'  battle's  t.*BS8. 
rlpptneiialB,  446,  n.  S, 
ib,  lin,  n. 


iaia.  «3.  fi1.n.,  5B.  8(1,  BT; 
■ordcrof  voling.  lao.n.  1, 
<.  m,  51.  n.;  ralBia,  87,  52, 

86,  87,  SSS,  n.  4, 


(■omMaltiMlaM.-D. 

fommercUJue,  97,  n,  1 

CummMna.emporer.,,,. 

ConciHum  IHMIlum.  G8,  n.,  60,  u. .84,04,11., 
70.63,83,  n.,  84,86,  87. 

O)Mi«(impa(rani30.  n.  1,  B»,ii.  3;  euria- 
tum.  63,  n.;  popfiR  T8.  n.  S. 

ConnvblvBi,  79,  97 ;  ./m  fonnuMt,  0^  n.  1. 

Conatantlne,  emperor,  487  ;  bla   rerormi, 
4fS;  oiakea  Chctetlanity  the  atate  relig- 
ion, 490 ;  remavea  the  capital  to  Conalan- 
ttnople,  480 :  hia  cbaueicr,  490. 
Conetantlna,  amucror,  487. 

CoDBUl  aiiu  eoUlga,  M,  n.  11 ;  JiQfAShw,  64, 


C'onFiils,BO,Bl,n.B;  iiow  elected, BO;  do 
lie!,  SO  :  invct'tcd  with  dictatorial  pon 
era,'.ilS,  n.  4,116t. 

Cu^HoHo,  ai,  n.  7,  B8.  n.  1, 101,  n. 

Cortlnlnm.  capital  of  the  •■Neivltaly,"<« 

Corinlh,  ca|>tured  and  dcatroycd,  IfSB. 

Corn"  luwWfcV  nf,  aOii,'sa7, 806,  i88,'4S7. 
Cornelia,  niothrr  of  the  aracchi,  WK ;  boi 

she  boro  her  mlsfurtnnes,  il4,  n. 
ComeUa,  daughter  of  Clnna,  married  ti 

C«ear,  30! ;  Tier  death,  808. 
ConuHa  UgH,  SB7,  n.,  SS8,  n..  300,  n. 
Correrfores,  489. 
Coraiea,  8 ;  a  pr- 
Cotlo,  0    8M. 

CraBBne,  M.  Lici 


:«  great  wealth,  ae 

i8"nvw™S°ae8:co 


p,  8n;.procanBU]  In  Syria,  818 J 


sod 


mD8:K. 


Cretan  bowmen,  87S. 
Crete,  a  Boman  province,  888,  n.  8 
Ctedphon  captored  by  Trajan,  400. 
OuraUHrea  trwuum,  58,  n.  1,  68,  n.  1. 
Cnria,  15,  n.  4, 19 ;  cnria  Hostilia,  18, 89. 
OuriOt  35 ;  tnaaAmuSj  86i 
Curio,  TreboniuB,  8»4,  389. 
Carina,  M'  and  I^rrhus,  108. 
Carole  chair,  185,  n.  3 ;  offices,  185. 
Cortins  Mettins,  lesend  of,  88. 
CynoBoephftlsB,  battle  at,  160. 
Cjzlcne,  158. 

D. 

Dacia,  conquered  by  Tn^an.  450. 

DaceoaluB  demands  tribute,  459 ;  his  defeat, 
459. 

Debtors,  oppression  of,  55, 56,  n.  1. 

Decemvirs  appointed,  67;  their  laws,  67; 
re-elected,  68;  their  tyranny,  68:  murder 
of  Q.  Dentatns,  69;  Virginia  slam  by  her 
father,  69 ;  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs, 
70. 

Dacians,  450. 

Decins,  emperor,  481. 

Decins  Mus  devotes  himself  to  death,  96,  n. ; 
faJs  son,  101. 

Dec&mce.  182,  n.  8 ;  limited  to  Africa  and 
Sardinia,  388,  n.  l. 

Decuri5n€8f  429. 

Dejotims,  tetrarch  of  Qalatia,  883,  n. 

DelatOres,  448, 454. 

Demarfttns  of  Corinth,  45,  n. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  129. 

DenSritUt  value  of,  22,  n.  5, 191,  n.  1. 

Dictator,  54 ;  his  duties,  116b. 

Dictatorship,  212,  n.  4. 

Didlus  Jnlianus,  emperor, 

DiodOms,  116a. 

Dies  fasti,  40,  n.  1, 84,  n.  4;  camUidles,  40, 
n.  3,  84,  n.  4. 

Diocletian,  emperor,  484 ;  reforms,  485 ;  ab- 
dicates, 487. 

Dion  Cassias,  the  historian,  116a. 

JHvinOtio,  291,  n.  2. 

Divisdres,  293,  n.  1. 

Dolabella,  Cn.,  impeached  by  Caesar,  802. 

Domitian,  emperor,  456;  his  craelty,  457; 
he  is  worshipped  as  a  ffod,  457 ;  the  last 
of  the ""  twelve  Ceesars,^  457 ;  Tacitus  and 
Domitian.  457. 

Domus  regia^  35, 41 ;  pubUca^  37. 

Drapftna,  125. 

Drama,  Roman,  413. 

Dress  for  men,  404 ;  for  women,  406. 

Dmsus,  M.  Livius,  outbids  Gajus  Gracchus 
for  popular  favor,  211. 

Drusus,  M.  Livius,  son  of  the  former  Dm- 
sus, 233 ;  his  efforts  for  reform,  288 ;  his 
laws,  234 ;  his  proposal  to  give  the  allies 
the  franchise,  234 ;  his  death,  235. 

Drusus  Germanlcus,  432,  440. 

Duoviri  sacrorum,  38. 

Jhices,4S9. 

Duillius,  Boman  admiral,  121. 

Dyrrhachium,  330. 

E. 

EbarOnes,  revolt  of  the,  811, 


EcnOmns,  182. 

Education,  899. 

Ilgypt,  condition  of;  156 ;  the  lOoeeiBion  In, 

S^  n.  1 ;  a  Roman  province,  860. 
Slagabilns,  emperor,  480. 
Bnounpment,  ^stem  of,  876. 
Bngines,  milita^,  879. 
£nna,18a 
Bnnlus,  400. 
Bporedia,  281. 

Bquestrian  order,  rise  of  the,  867 ;  810,  n.  ft. 
Bqultes,  22,  n.  8. 
Btmrla,8. 
Etmec&TiB,  11 ;  their  civilization,  11 ;  theii 

art,  11 ;  their  influence  on  the  Latins,  13; 

thdr  origin,  12;  defeated  at  Lake  vadi- 

mo,  103. 
Eugcnius,  emperor,  ^2. 
BumSnes,  king;  of  Peivamus,  179. 
Bonus,  the  leader  in  the  Servile  war,  180. 
Excavattons,  15,  n.  1, 17,  n.  4, 8L 

F. 

Fabian  gens  and  Yejentines,  68;  all  riain 
at  the  CremSra,  68. 

Fabins  Maximns,  appointed  pro-dictatol', 
138;  his  policy,  188;  recaptures  Tareii- 
tum,  150. 

Fabius  Pictor,  25. 

Fasti  constilareSf  82,  n.  1. 

Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  465,  n.  1. 

Fausttllus,  22. 

Ferioi  imperaHvai,  942,  n.  6 ;  conemtcB,  8411, 
n.  6;  pubttcoiy  242, n.  6;  staHvoe,  848,  n.  6; 
Latin<By  85. 

Fetidles,  college  of,  41. 

Fimbria,  defeated  and  slain,  861. 

Fiseus,  480,  n.  4, 462,  n.  8, 486. 

Flaccus  Valerius,  190, 856. 

Flamen,  86;  JHaiis,  86, 48. 

Flaminlnus,  T.  Quinctius,  commander  in 
the  second  Macedonian  war,  160;  sains 
a  victory  at  Cynocephale,  160 ;  procudms 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  states, 
161. 

Flaminius,  G.,  his  Asrarian  law,  129  ;  de- 
feats the  Gauls  at  TeUhnon,  181 ;  defeated 
and  slain  at  Lake  Trasimenus,  187. 

Florian,  emperor,  488. 

Fornix  FaSianuSy  815,  n.  8. 

Forum  JRomanunif  17 ;  Boarium^  44,  n. 

FragellaSy  808. 

Franks,  kingdom,  486. 

Frentanians,  5. 

Fulvia,  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  806. 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Antonius,  849 ;  creates  dis 
turbance  in  Italy,  852. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  M.,  captores  Ambracla, 
168. 

Funerals,  415. 

O. 

Gabinius,  A.,  tribune,  878. 

Galatia,  288.  n. 

Gkilba,  Sulpicins,  his  treachery,  17& 

Galba,  emperor,  451. 

Galerius,  emperor,  486. 

Gallia  dsalpina^  8,  n.,  806,  n.  1. 


M)d 


GaBa  Trantdljftna,  806,  n.  1. 

GaUienns,  emperor  (Bee  AnalyiU,  zxvil). 

OallaB  JBlixLs,  4S2. 

Gaul,  conquered  by  Oaesar,  aoS-816. 

Gaols  in  Italy.  76 ;  march  against  Bome, 
T7 ;  battle  of  the  Allia,  T7 ;  thty  retire, 
T7 ;  Livy*8  account,  77. 

Gens,  46,  n. 

Gentes,  18,  n.  7. 

GenAbum,  48S. 

GensSric,  4M. 

Gepld»,  kingdom  of,  406. 

Germamcns  adopted  by  Tiberius,  486 ; 
quells  a  mnUny  on  the  Rhenish  frontier, 
441 ;  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  441 :  his 
death,  44a.  ^^ 

Geta  480. 

Glabrio,  M.  Acilius,  880. 

Gladiatorial  games,  400. 

Glaucia,  a  demagogue,  987. 

Gordian,  emperor,  481. 

Goths,  482,  486,  482. 

Gracchus,  Gaj  as,  proquaestor  in  Sardinia, 
808 :  tribune,  806 :  his  la%vs,  800 ;  Drusus 
outbids  him  for  toe  popular  favor,  811 ; 
his  death,  818. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  his  con- 
nections, 201 ;  his  service  in  Spain,  808; 
tribune,  802:  his  measores  for  reform, 
802:  his  death,  206. 

Grsecia  Magna,  106. 

QratcwtdgQ,  886,  n.  1. 

Gratian,  emperor,  492. 

Greece,  158. 

Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  108. 

H. 

Hadrian,  emperor.  460;  he  returns  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  4JS0 ;  his  travels,  462; 
his  buildings,  462;  his  villa  at  Tibur,462. 

Hamilcar  Barcas,  126 ;  takes  a  position  on 
Mt.  Bryx,  126 ;  he  departs  to  Spain,  128 ; 
his  conquests,  182:  death,  188. 

Hannibal  succeeds  Hasdrubal,  144;  attacks 
Si^^tum,  188;  returns  to  New  Carthage, 
184;  crosses  the  Ebro  and  Pyrenees,  136 ; 
reaches  the  Rhone,  136 ;  ids  route  over 
the  Alps,  186 ;  arrives  in  N.  Italy,  185 ; 
takes  tne  capital  of  the  Taurinians,  135. 
skirmish  on  the  Ticinus,  186;  defeats 
Scipio  and  Sempronius  at  the  Trebia, 
187  :  crosses  the  Apennines  and  reaches 
the  Upper  Amo,  137 ;  defeats  Q.  ^amin- 
ins,  137 ;  his  treatment  of  Roman  pris- 
oners, 138 ;  his  plan  for  the  campaign, 
188 ;  eludes  Fabius,  189 ;  wins  the  oattle 
of  Cannse,  141 ;  obtains  Capua,  142;  takes 
Tarentum,  149 :  his  brilliant  campaign  to 
relieve  Capua,  149 ;  he  marches  to  Rome, 
149 ;  retires  to  Southern  Italy,  149 ;  loses 
Silapia,  150 ;  loses  Tarentum,  160 ; 
marches  northward  to  join  his  brother, 
150 ;  recalled  from  Italy.  158;  defeated 
at  Zama,  164;  flies  to  Antiochus,  161; 
then  to  Frusias,  168 ;  his  death,  168. 

Hanno.  148 . 

Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  left  in 
Spain,  144;  defeated  by  Scipio.  144; 
marches  from  Spain  to  Italy,  160 ;  de- 


feated in  the  battle  of  Mataonu,  lU;  Ui 

death,  151. 
HastcUi,  868,  860,  fl. 
Hatusj^ces,  4Sl.  ^ 

Helvetii  conquered  by  Ciesar,  800. 
Heraciea,  battle  of,  106. 
Heredium^  88,  n.  6. 
HemXcans,  8 ;  treaty  with  Rome,  68. 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  119 ;  sent  againrt 

the  Mamertines,  119;  defeated  by  the 

Romans,  180;  niakes  peace  with  Rome, 

120;  his  death,  146. 
Hirtius,  A.,  consul,  847. 
Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  181. 
HoDorius,  emperor,  498. 
Horatius  (Horace).  4,  n.  8, 7. 
Hortensian  law,  84. 
Hortensius,  Q.,  84. 
Horteusius  the  orator,  891. 
House,   Roman,  887 ;   furniture  of,  169 : 

jdan  of,  890:  method  of  warming,  801 ;  vt 

%hting,  88J. 
Huns,  4gC 
Hyrcftnus,  888. 

I. 

Ides^  269,  n.  8. 

Indo-Buropean,  9,  n.  8. 

lapygians,  9. 

IcOian  law,  60. 

IgnobUU,  186,  n.  8. 

irerda,888. 

Blyria  and  Blyrians.  180,  n. 

niyrian  wars.  188, 188. 

Illyrlcum,  180,  n. ;  a  province,  181. 

ImperOtor^  368,  n.  8,  887,  418, 486. 

ImpeHum,  60,  n.  1,  58, 147,432, 419,  n.Sand 
4;  censoriumy  74,  n.  1 ;  oonsuUI/r;  61, 11.4, 
1 ;  plenum,  49,  887,  n.  8 :  regium,  19,  n.  & 

Instruction,  400. 

IrUerrex,  20,  n.  1,  84. 

Iranian  plateau,  9,  n.  8. 

Istria, 

Italia,  1,  n.  8. 

It&lic,  9,  n.  3. 

Italians  proper,  9. 

Italy  in  earlv  times,  1 ;  geography  of;  1; 
divisions,  1 ;  early  inhabitants,  9. 

J. 

Janiclilus,  14 ;  Hag  on,  40,  84. 

Janus,  85;  temple  of,  86;  dosea  for  the 
third  time,  861. 

Josephus,  the  histx)rian,  468. 

Jovian,  emperor,  491. 

Jiktiees,  50,  n.  6,  204,  9. 

Jugirumy  82,  n.  4. 

Jugurtha  serves  imder  Scipio,  816 :  his  In- 
trigues for  the  throne,  816 :  bribes  the 
commissioners,  816;  puts  Adherbal  to 
death,  217;  war  declared  against  him, 
817 ;  comes  to  Rome,  818 ;  procures  the 
assassination  of  Massiva,  318;  defeated 
by  lietellus,  818;  taken  prigooer,  881 ; 
carried  to  Rome,  881. 

Julia,  aunt  of  Csesar,  808. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Osesar,  880.  • 

Julia,  daughter  of  AugnitOB,  486. 

Julian,  emperor,  iSii. 

Julian  lawa^flflfl. 


m,  eonnJ,  MT. 

Ptpyine,  4<n, 

Aim- /oiwUiiu,  18,  n.  B;  nolrUriH,  41. 

FaMamUilm, IB,  n. fl. 

ntsreCni  Veliqni,  «T. 

Pulblapg  defeat  CmuDB,  319. 

AtfnM/amUIiwHfrii;.  onfiiMi,  10,  n.  S,n. 

p.lBtaas,38.n.l,Ba,n.3;  anfucHpM.fia. 
PalTtt  nu^ontm  el  mini>rtini  ffenUtim,  &, 
PMrlclans,  mcanlnc  of  tiia  woM,  SD  j  Ibe; 

iloae  biie  political  HgbM,  9);  contMt 

between  the  patrleUii§  and  plebduiiL  Dfi, 
PBlron,  EO. 
Pitronns,  9>,  n.  S. 
Aitrwn  owCDriAu.  SO,  n  1,  El,  n  8,  H,  □, 

3;  transferred  to  Cbe  aenaie,  ^  n.  S. 
FBnlhiB,.SniUln8,  couBDl,  mS:  bribed  b; 

Csur,  m.M3,  n.  5. 
FbdUdb,  L.  JimlUns,  conqneror  of  Fenow, 

184. 
PaDlne,  >peUlni[  or,  138,  n. 
Ptdlts  a,  a.  r 


84 ;  procDRiB  hi 

.>iat«l  by  Pompt. 

Pcraeaf  succeeds  PhUlp,  Uds  of  Uacalo- 

nia,  1«6 ;  defeaiad  at  Pydna,  IBT. 
ftrwrinl  dedllitM,  11,  n.  8. 
Parsiiu,  484. 
Pertlnai,  emperor,  4W. 
PbaniSaa,  son  of  HltbrldaCax,  188 ;  con- 

EpIreB  B^^Bl  hie  fttber,  388 ;  deh«I«d  b; 

Philip,  emperor,  481. 

Philip  v., king  or  Maeednnia,  IB!;  sends 
Bmbaaudors  to  Hannibal,  ISO :  Ubee  On- 
cum  and  ApoIlonla,US;  peace  wltb  Konie. 
laa ;  prepares  tor  war  againat  Rome,  IBB ; 


ilnit 


EsypI,  180 :  Rome  decurea  war  ajwlni 
Mm.  180 ;  defeated  at  the  battle  oTCfDi 
cephale,  18D ;  harehlr  treated  br  U 
Romane,  188  ;  ble  dentb,  tSS. 

PhlllppI,  balUe  at,  849  :  treatT  oT,  851. 

Phalanx.  235. 

Fictor,  Fnblue,  3S. 

Pbienlcians,  116a,  117. 

Ftuurtee,  king  of  the  Farthlans,  SSI. 

PhlloBo^,  1S3,  BOO. 


Pi  BO.  3»T. 


with,  S7S. 


Plan 


.ia,  colony  at,  131 ;   t 


jal.  186. 
Plaene,  468. 
FleblHCltDiD.  68,  n.  8,  04,  n.:  Atlniuta.  SS, 

n.  3 ;  Omiicivm.  81.  n.  6 ;  /ci/lum,  M,  86 : 

PlebeianB,  "Ple^w:  origin  of,  21.  n.  3 ;  Iheii 

rlghlB.Sli  contestB  witbpatrlctane,  M. 
Pliny,"" 


FDlyb{nB,n,  D.  Ij  164,  n.X. 


nmtrtvm.JB.K.Ba.a.&.iei.a.l;  utasd- 
ed  by  BtUla,  KT ;  by  Ciiudlaa,  AT,  n.  L 

^impBdinTBIIo,  as. 

PompeJopClla,  >IG. 

FVunpslDa  Sirabo,  £38, 

l^napQuB  Cn.  (Pomps;),  asslata  Salla,  m : 
takes  commaDd  In  Spain,  K8 ;  aides  with 
the  popular  party,  HM ;  enda  the  war  In 
Spain,  364:  mu  to  plecee  a  body  of 
cbdiaiora,  366;  codshT.  381 ;  reetotea  tbe 
Irlhnnlllan    nnwer.  16Bi    puu  an  end  to 


piracy  In 
Oielbthr 


the  Hedltemi 


'f^itt 


Bme,  >8Si   hia  Irinmph,  100 ; 


rlea  Jnlia,  CteBai'B  danghter,  806 ;  mlea 
Ihe  eaollal,  318j  renewe  the  trlumvlnle, 
316;  his  aecond  conenlahlp,  SI7;  leUB 
towards  the  smalOftal  party,  SIS ;  aole 
codsbI,  831 ;  nptnre  with  Cmnz.  SM ; 
retreats  from  Botne,  838:  berhged  at 
Dyrrhaehinm,  3901  dBfealed  at  Fbusalua, 
nil  1  hie  death,  881. 


FompCjns  Seitua,  master  of  the  sea,  SCl 
SBg ;  defeated  and  flies  (o  the  East,  8S3. 
Pontu,  voting  bridges,  US,  n.  E. 


PontllR,  collwo  of,  4a 

PtHitloB,  Q.,  &fealB  the  Bomans,  V»;  de- 
feated and  pot  to  deUh,  101 

FontDB,  klngdmn  of,  34T :  a  Boman  prov- 
lnce.!»~fi.8. 

Fopllcflla,  68. 

Fopnilns,  SOS,  n .  6, 8D8,  n.  3. 

PopDlatlon  (see  CeDsua),  decline  Of,  tSi  of 
the  empire,  473,  n.  1. 

ApdJiu.  meaning  of,  SO ;  Chasge  of  nwan- 

Poppiea  Bablna,  wife  of  Nero,  443. 

Porcian  lawa,  181,  n.  1. 

Porcins  Cato.  X.    Bee  Calo. 

Poreenna,  Lars,  alda  TarqnlnIaB,4T;  makes 

peace  with  Rome,  4B. 
Porta,  876. 

Porta»,  ItinB,  810,  n.  8  ;  mtigionit,  X,  n.  1. 
J^netPio,  81,  p.  10. 
J^rrslOK,  07,  n.  1,  71,  B.  1,78,  n,  1 :   major, 

5H,  n.  4  ;  }ii(Ha,  IS,  □.  6,  <»,  n.  1 ;  riffla, 

19,  n.  S;   flUniMnufa,  88,  n.  4;  nimma, 

a),  n.  1;  f ilAunldd,  88,  D.  4. 


J^t^echu 


the  number 
BL  1.  1 16a. 

Pnelora  or  consnis 
Pnefertures,  488.  n 
Prinapi  tenHha,  B 
Prini^.  283. 

Proconsni.  ds,  UK 
PropratorB,  183. 
ProscripUoDS,  348, 354,  M8. 


124,  n.  4  J  }Wi  aieunOa,  97. 

created, BO;  bladnty.BI; 
-—of,  183;  urSfciu, 

B,70,ii.Sl 


one,  348, 
n,,a8,  n. 


Provincial  syelem,  Itt ;  eilaDded,  181. 

Provincee.  number  ot  138 ;  bow  i«vemi 
va :  number  iD  Ibe  time  of  Alia,  31 
number  in  time  of  Caiar,  SSS,  n.  1 ;   Bi 


tforld  and  ImpnUI,  4U:  no 
time  of  AogoMiiB.  4S0,  n.  1 ;  at 
UnM  of  OooiiuntlDe.  iSt. 
ProTocuifsIB,  n.T;  S11,  lBla.1. 


SllntiDMofL 

time  ol  Btmrat,  4K. 
BomlUiu,  tbe  legend  -' 


Pozzoluia,  4,  n.  3. 

Fydna,  twttle  of,  163. 

Fjrrliua,  king  of  Bpltoa,  IDS ;  InTlied  bj 
at  TtitatSux  to  imUI  Cham  igmlasl  (.be 
Bimuia,  IDS  ;  gain*  «  vletorj  U  Hara- 
elM,  lOK  :  at  AaclUum.  1(M ;  croane  to 
Blolly,  107  ;   reiuraa  to  Tuontnm.  108 ; 


defeated  U  Bajem 


iJiu  AngoDllUi 
rtl,11MSB. 


BapUlna,  P..  tn  the  Sarrile  irar,  180. 
ButUiiu,  Lapui,  F.,  coninl,  sai,  n. 

a. 

SibellUiiB,  B.  10. 
Sabine  Tinrine,  npe  oC  ST. 
Sabini,  6. 
Bacred  moiul,  m. 
Sacred  sprino^gs,  n.  8. 


U.  U,n.4;  « 


B,  B8:  elected  by  the  people,  71 ; 

'  inciwed.  Wr,  SVI,  ii.  4. 
iiniiiiaa,  tbfl  rbelinlGlan,  414. 
itn^Ds,  P..  defended  br  Cloero,  MB. 


Itegla,8ei. 
Iteglllae,  Lake,  bati 


A"' 

flallo'et.na,  B.  1. 

SalOna,  497. 

Sal  vine,  leader  of  tbe  Blavea,  Kl 

Samnitee,  ortgln  of,  S ;  their  mlgratlonB 
Intii  Campania.  OS;  allaak.Teaiiain,  16; 
war  wttb  tbe  Romani.W;  eecoDA  war 
«!ib  tbe  Bomaiu.  ST ;  O-  SOntliu  defeata 
tbe  Bomans,  98;  treaty  rejected  by  tbe 
Roman  senate. « ;  peace.  100 :  tUid  war, 
100  :  defeat,  IDl ;  peaoe,  K& 

Bamnlum.  - 

Sardinia,! 


;  Imperiam,  IS,         enemy,  an :  bla'deatii,  )«. 


neeollue  a  treaty,  1*9.  n.  I ; 
niurus  luu  is  put  to  denth,  1%,  n.  L 
X/Oglo.  sa.  SI,  n.  1 ;  aUte  religion,  ». 

B*pe(i.nd(«.  ra,  IBS.n,  1. 
^public  eetabllebed,  SO, 
Bevemne.  184,  n.  S  ;  how  coUecled.  182.  a. 

8. 
Bex.  IS,  n.  1 :  iiKiitc(Um.A\,  4» ;  rtxiaera 

r™,81.i. 
Bhadanlaae,49S. 
KbeaSllTia.se. 
Sldmer,  Comit,  40G, 
Bl0>^  public  and  prliate.  lOS,  n.  3. 
^ne,  warfare  on,  '^ 

Boade.  military,  4% 
SagaUo.  At,  n.  >. 
JbanaqaaiMta,  16. 
Romaa  hleton,  eonrcea  of,  91. 
Boman  law,  07. 
Borne,  a  Latin  settlement,  11 ;  Its  altoatloii, 
14;  Ila  ^wth,  IG;  capital  of  LaUnm, 


death.  147. 
9dpio  Afrlctnua  Ualor.  P.  Comelli 
command  in  Spain.  Ut ;  hie  eaco 


Bclplo  AfridBiia 

ITT;  takes  SnmaHtla,  1'^;  faTonbleto 

reform.  Ml ;   tahea  Dp  tbe  caoee  of  tba 

Italiane,  107 ;  bt*  deatb,  XR. 
Sclpio  Aalatlcua.  L.  Ckinielliii,  defeata  Au- 

tloohna,  m-  praeecuted.  190. 
Sdpio  Barbatne,  L.  Cornelius.  101.  a. 
Bdplo  Nadea  oi^nsea  Tlbertiu  Oraecboe, 

8cl|ilouIc  circle,  lOa 

Scilum.  H,  n.  tL 

SeriplSra.  01,  n.  4 j  18^  n.  8. 


;  pliee  of  maMlng,  88. 

oned,  88,  n. ;   how  bnBl 

brought  before  Uie  BOoale,  88.  n. ;  lu 


SenatSm  pe^rii,  „ 
iSenlttut  contvUum. 
aeiieeK,44a 


Bevems,  emueror,  480. 
_.  Tlctories  Id  Bpolo,  1164  i  ibbubI- 
u»«  bT  PsperDS,  Xi. 

Servile  war  In  Hicilv.  flnt  180 ;  second  398. 

ServlUaB,  GMbb,  aV>. 

SerriUB  Tiillius.  kins  of  Boms.  SCI ;  hia  re- 
toimot  the  conattiutlon,  83. 

Sesterces,  p.  UO.  n.  fl ;  382,  n.  8  and  S. 

Seren  hills  of  Borne,  IB,  n.  8. 

BeT«nu.  Aleunder,  481. 

SevSnis.  depllinius,  480. 

Seitlua,  t.,  arst  pleWiao  cnnenl.  81. 

BIb;l,  S3 ;  ^Ibrllliie  books,  S8. 

Blcilj,  geoBrsphy  of,  8 ;  Invadei  br  the 
Bomsna,  isd;  province,  except  tbe  terri- 
tory of  8jracu><e,  1*8;  governed  bj  a  prie- 
tnr.  ISS :  all  Sicily  a  piovlnce,  147  and 
IBJ.  n.  8. 

SIcinlus  DenlltuB,  t». 

8ldiclQi,B6. 

BUo  O.  Pompsdlns,  XK,  SSft. 

Slave*  190,  n„  asS, 

Slavery,  increase  of,  i19. 

socti.  m,  ail,  asi. 


'  TSrentla,  wife  of  iicero.  «I7.  n.  1. 
Tareotum,  104  ;  blis  into  the  hands  of  tb« 
Bomans,  108 ;  captoiEd  by  HRsnlbal,  14lt : 
■      recaptored  by  the  Homana,  IBO ;  treaty  of 

TarooiafOB  jMacna,  al. 

Taullon  on  public  land,  81 ;  evaded  by 
patricians,  Bl ;  Bomans  exempt  from 
taxes,  14G:  In  tbe  proviocea,  Iffi,  8,  SOB; 
BjBtein  nnder  Ciedar,  338.  n.  1  j  DDder 
Angnatse,  KO,  aod  n.  S  :  under  Oonatan- 
liDe,  48»  ;  taxes  remitted,  401. 

TaraniniDa  Baperbue,  30, 45,  n.  1 

Ttachlug,  method  o^  401. 


Temium 
TentOneB,  ifiil,  S 
Thapens,  3B4. 


Soli;  altcrwarde  PompejopStie,  375,  n 

Spam,  two  provinces  In,  18L 

Spanish  wars.  174  9. 

Sparta,  158. 

SpartBcnB,  leader  of  the  eladlarors, 

lays  Italy  waste,  SUSi   hia   defeat 

death.  »a. 
SpoHai^ma,^. 
Btlllcho.  4»1,  &I. 
SOmaifliim.  171,  n,  8 ;  188,  n. 


consul,  £41 ;  contest  with  Harlus,  Ui  ; 
his  le^slatlon,  S43  ;  leaves  Bome  for  the 
Bast,  343  :  his  vict.irled  in  Greece,  951) : 


,     .__,   _ a  the  Samuiiea, 

SSa ;  proscrtbee  bis  opponenb',  3M :  ap- 
pointed  dictator,  SU;    hie  legisiatloo, 
SS7f.;  dateorsSB,  D.  4:  his  death,  280. 
Sulpielus,  P.,  tribnne,  S4S ;  his  laws,  H3, 
Summaries.  80. 114.  IK,  361.  60t 
BuDdav.BtO,  n.  1. 
Ssovf/atirlHa.  U.  n.  4. 
ajpliaiflndScipio,  148. 


Tiberius' 44b ;  drathof.44S. 
TlieodOric,  king  of  theOBtro<n>th8,«a,IV.S. 
Ticlnus,  atlrralah  on.  189. 
liaiines,  king  of  AnncnlB,  ST7:  defented 
%  Luculius.  STS  ;  nubmita  to  Pompejne, 

Tlgrtlnes  the  Tonnger.  S*S. 
jSncinii™,  3«e,  n.  1. 
Titles,  15. 
Titos  emperor,  454. 


3;  rirt;i».«ffi,ii.2 
TnlOsa  (caplered).  !&t. 
Trades,  MS. 

Trajlnu4,  M.  Ulpius.  emperor,  458. 
Trai^fSa^-  SI.  "■  6. 
Traaimenns,  Lake.  Bomans  defeated,  II 


ctXi^i 


-.«.mb\yofrriU^.«,u>.„ 
«e :  degiHdcd  b;  the  laws 
■•■"' Bstored.  888. 


ipctrd  Id  (be  plebelaD 
01  . ^"T  Increased, 

iry,  SiO.  and  n.  10. 
.  3  ;  78,  b7i. 
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Triumph,  181,  n.  S. 
Triomviiate,  first,  804 ;  secood,  848. 
Trinmvlri  eent  to  Athens,  07. 
TalUflQum,  18,  and  n.  1 ;  SSI,  n.  S. 
Tollns  Hostilius,  king  of  Rome,  80. 
Turm(E^872. 
Twelve  tables,  67. 
TyndXris,  battle  of,  123. 
Tyrants,  thirty,  482. 

U. 

Ulpian,  the  jurist,  481. 
Umbria,  geography  of,  4. 
TJmbrians,  10. 
Umbo-Sabellians,  10. 
Utitca,  defended  by  Cato,  884. 

V. 

Yada  Sabftta,  156. 

Vadlmo,  Lake,  defeat  of  the  Btmscans,  99; 

defeat  of  the  Ganls,  103. 
Yalens  emperor,  491. 
Valentinian  emperor,  491. 
Yalerio-Horatian  laws,  70. 
Valerian  emperor,  xrvil. 
Valerius,  M\  57. 
Valerius  Corvus.  78,  n. 
Valerius  Poplicola,  51 ;  his  laws,  52. 
Vallis  Muma,  18,  n.  2. 
Vandals  plunder  Kome,  494,  496. 
VandaluBia,  498. 
Varian  prosecutions,  238. 
Varius,  Q.,  tribune,  238. 
Varronan  era,  27,  n.  1. 
Varus,  Q.,  defeated  by  Arminius,  486. 
Vatia,  P.  ServUius,  carries  on  war  in  Isau- 

ria,  272. 
Vecdgal,  61,  n.  6 :  182, 8. 
Veil,  conquest  of,  75. 
VehtfJi,  869,  872. 
VenSti  defeated  by  Ofesar,  810. 


Ventidius,  866.  n.  1. 

Ver  sacrum,  98,  n.  8. 

VerceilflB,  battle  of;  294. 

Vercinget5rix  defeated  by  Ceesar,  812  f . 

Vergil,  «)0. 

Verresl  961;  pr»tor  in   Sicily,  268;   his 

exactions,  270 ;  lus  trial,  271 ;  value  of 

plunder,  262,  n. 
Vespasian,  463. 
Vestal  virgins,  86. 
Vesta,  84 :  temple  of,  44. 
Vestiuians,  6. 
Vesuvius,  Mount,  eruption  of,  4,  n.  4;  456 

battle  of,  96. 
Veto  of  the  tribunes,  69. 
Via  Appia,  111 :  jEmUia,  111 :  Cassia,  HI; 

Flaminia,  1(»,  111,  129,  n.  8. 
Via  sacra.  17  and  n.  4. 
Vicarii,  489. 
Vlci,  1<  n.  1. 
Visigoths.  402  and  n.  1. 
Vicus  Sceierdtus,  45,  n.  1 ;  Tuscus^  21,  n.  4. 
Viriftthus,  176. 
Virgil,  see  Vergil. 
Virginius,  69. 
Vitellius  emperor,  461. 

W. 

Wallia.498. 

War,  deciaration  of,  86,  n.  1. 

Weapons,  defensive  and  offensive,  870 

Westjg;oths,  492. 

Writing,  materials  for,  401. 

Z. 

Zama,  battle  at,  164. 

Zanthippus,  128. 

Zeno,  Eastern  emperor,  495. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  48P 

Zeugma,  319. 

Ziela,  battle  at,  833. 

SosOras.  llAry.. 
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